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January  5,  1892. 
The  President,  Gen.  Isaac  J.  Wistar,  in  the  chair. 

Three  hundred  and  eighty  persons  present. 

The  death  of  Edward  K.  Tryon,  a  member,  January  2,  was 
announced. 

The  Council  reported  that  the  following  Standing  Committees  had 
been  appointed  to  serve  during  the  ensuing  year : — 

On  Library. — W.  S.  W.  Ruschenberger,  M.  D.,  Henry  C. 
Chapman,  M.  D.,  Gavin  W.  Hart,  Charles  P.  Perot  and  J.  Bernard 
Brinton,  M.  D. 

On  Publications. — John  H.  Redfield,  Charles  E.  Smith,  Angelo 
Heilprin,  Thomas  Meehan  and  Edward  J.  Nolan,  M.  D. 

On  Instruction  and  Lectures. — Charles  Morris,  Isaac  C. 
Martindale,  Harold  Wingate,  Geo.  A.  Rex,  M.  D.  and  J.  Bernard 
Brinton,  M.  D. 

Standing  Committee  of  Council  on  By-Laws. — W.  S.  W. 

Ruschenberger,  M.  D.,  Theodore  D.  Rand,  Isaac  C.  Martindale  and 

Isaac  J.  Wbtar. 
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Mr.  H.  G.  Bryant,  by  invitation,  delivered  an  address  on  bis 
recent  journey  though  Labrador  to  the  Grand  Falls.    (No  abstract). 


January  12. 
The  President,  Gen.  Isaac  J,  Wistar,  in  the  chair. 
Fifty-four  persona  present. 

A  paper  entitled  "  Report  on  the  Hymenoptera  collected  ia 
West  Greenland,"  by  Wm.  J.  Fos,  was  presented  for  publication. 
The  Pre^dent,  hnving  resigned  the  chair  to  Mr.  Mcehan,  read  a 
paper  entitled  "  Remarks  on  the  quantity,  rate  of  consumption  and 
probable  duration  of  North  American  Coal  and  the  consequences 
to  air-breathing  animals  of  its  entire  combastiou"  which  was  then 
i  for  publication. 


January  lEl. 
Mr.  Charles  Morris  in  the  chair. 
Twenty-eight  persons  present, 

January  2C. 
The  Prcaident,  Gf.s.  Ihaac  J.  Wistar,  in  the  chair. 

One  hundred  and  thirty-seven  jiersons  |>resent. 

A  paper  entitled  "Observations  upon  the  brain  of  the  Gorilla" 
by  Henry  C,  Chapman  M.  D.,  was  presented  for  publication. 

The  Rkv.  R.  H.  Nassau,  by  invitation,  made  a  communication 
on  the  natural  history  of  the  Gorilla  and  on  the  capture  of  the 
specimens  in  the  collection  of  the  Academy,     (No  abstracl). 

A  resolution  was  adopted  aulhori/.ing  the  sending  to  Greenland 
of  a  Peary  Relief  Kxpetlition  and  apjiointing  Prof.  Angelo  Heilprin 
leader  of  the  same. 

The  following  were  elected  members: — .lames  D.  Wiuaor, 
James  S.  de  Bennevitle,  Charlemagne  Tower,  Jr.,  H.  H.  Furness,  Jr. 
Theo.  ]'.  Matthews,  Joseph  P.  Remington,  Thomas  C.  Price,  Charles 
LicLcck,  Chiiries  W.  Johnson.  Benjamin  Chew  Til>:hm 
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THE  8PIBEB  FAUNA  OF  THE  UPPEB  CATUOA  LAKE  BASIN. 

BY    NATHAN    BANKS. 

In  the  list  given  below  are  contained  all  the  species  of  spiders  known 
to  occur  in  or  near  Ithaca.  The  region  examined  has  no  exact 
limits.  It  may  best  be  defined  as  the  Upper  Cayuga  Lake  Basin. 
It  embraces  the  country  drained  by  the  streams  which  flow  into  the 
head  of  the  Cayuga  Lake.  The  shores  of  the  Lake  have  been  ex-^ 
amined  only  for  a  short  distance :  on  the  west  side  for  ten  miles  to 
Traghanic ;  on  the  east  about  four  miles  to  Burdick's  Glen.  A 
large  share  of  the  collecting  has  been  done  in  the  beds  of  the  gorges 
and  in  the  swamps.  Of  these,  those  most  carefully  examined  are 
as  follows:  of  the  gorges,  Fall,  Cascadilla,  Six  Mile  and  Buttermilk 
Creek  ;  of  the  swamps,  Inlet  Marsh,  Beebe  Island  and  South  Hill 
Mar:}h.  Collecting  in  the  other  localities  has  not  been  so  thorough. 
The  collecting  began  in  the  spring  of  1888  and  has  lasted  about  two 
years.  From  these  facts  it  may  be  seen  that  the  list  is  not  at  all 
complete. 

The  collecting  has  been  done  chiefly  by  myself  although  others 
have  occasionally  given  me  specimens.  To  them  I  am  deeply 
indebted,  both  for  the  specimens  and  for  the  encouragement  they 
have  shown  me.  Those  who  have  esj^ecially  aided  me  are  Mr.  G. 
Van  Ingen,  Mr.  H.  Hicks,  Mr.  A.  D.  MacGillivray,  Mr.  H.  W. 
Norris  and  Mr.  Brace. 

To  Prof.  L.  M.  Underwood,  of  Syracuse  University,  I  am  under 
the  deepest  of  obligations.  Were  it  not  that  he  kindly  lent  me 
much  literature  on  the  subject,  this  paper  could  not  have  been 
written.  To  the  Rev.  Dr.  H.  C.  McCook,  of  Philadelphia,  I  wish 
to  express  my  thanks  for  the  work  done  upon  the  Epeiridae.  To  J.  H. 
Emerton  I  am  deeply  indebted  for  much  help  in  determining 
several  species,  and  to  Prof.  J.  H.  Comstock,  under  whose  direction 
the  paper  has  been  written,  for  much  kindly  assistance  and  en- 
couragement. 

The  country  is  very  diversified,  low  lands  and  high  hills,  marshes, 
creeks  forming  beautiful  gorges,  bare  rocky  clifts  and  mud- 
bottoms.  The  climate  is  as  varied  as  the  country.  These  facts, 
with  its  flora  and  insect  fauna,  account  for  the  large  number  of 
spiders.  Diversity  of  country  is  of  course  more  favorable  to  ground 
spiders  than  to  web-building  ones ;  so  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  pro- 
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portion  is  greater  in  the  Lycosidie  than  in  the  Epeirid«e  when  com- 
pared with  the  Xew  England  fauna. 

Several  bibliographies  of  American  spiders  are  easily  accessible. 
The  American  Naturalist  for  November,  1887,  contains  a  quite 
complele  one  by  Prof.  Underwood.  Bulletin  No.  19  of  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  aUo  contains  a  list  of  the  more  important 
works.  Many  of  the  early  descriptions  are  worthlessand  may  never 
be  identified.  I  have  not  thought  Walckenaer's  names  worth  using. 
Some  of  Hentz's  species  will  probably  never  be  determined.  Some 
later  writers  have  occasionally  been  careless  in  describing  species. 
The  list  here  submitted  will  compare  favorably  with  others,  as 
may  be  seen  by  the  following: — 

Cayuga  I^ake,  by  Banks,  (1R90)  36-3  species 

Great  Britian,  by  Cambridge,  (1674)  457       " 

Sweden,  by  Wesiring,  .  308       " 

Italy,  404       " 

France,  by  Simon,  (1874)  about,  1000      " 

Austria,  by  Oolescbal,  (1867)  20.^      " 

Prussia,  by  Ohlert,  (1867)  188      - 

Tyrol,  (1867)  2-13      " 

Vicinity  of  Prague,  by  Prach,  (1866)  119      " 

Spiders  of  Trent,  by  Canestrini,  (1875)  243       " 

Catalogue  of  Spiders  of  Switzerland,  by  "Pavesi,  ( 1875)  285 
Spiders  of  Westphalia,  by  Karsch,  (1874)  154       " 

South  Kiissian  Spiders,  by  Tliorell,  (1875)  303       " 

Emerton  has  published  lists  of  the  New  England  forms  of  seven 
families  ;  they  compare  with  the  Ithaca  fauna  as  follows ; — 
New  England.  Ithaca. 

Lycosidie,  33  species.  42  si>ecies. 

Epeirida,  51        "  43      '■ 

Thcrididrc,  137        ■'  124      " 

Cinifloiiidiu,  16         "  14       " 

Dmssidw,  34         "  43       " 

Agalenidie,  11         "  17       " 

Uyjderidw.  2         "  0       ■' 

It  will  he  seen  from  these  compnrisona  that  the  vicinity  of  Ithaca 
is  a  very  fertile  locality  for  spiders. 

Classification  is  only  possible  when  many  links  arc  lost. 
Among  the  spiders  as  they'  exist  in  this  locality  certain  groups  are 
ijuite  definite,  while  others  are  closely  related.  The  Lycosidie 
and    Attidie   are    distinct   hoih    from   each    other    and    from    the 
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near  to  one  as  to  the  other.  But  the  Drassidse,  Agalenidse  and  Cin- 
iflonidse  are  very  closely  related  to  each  other  and  to  the  Therididae. 
I  have  not  thought  the  Ciniflonidae  a  group  of  sufficient  distinctness 
to  be  recognized  as  a  family.  The  existence  of  a  calainistrum  and 
cribellum  in  HypochUus  thoreili  shows  that  this  character  does  not 
indicate  close  relationship.  And  besides,  the  Ciniflonidae  comprises 
two  well-defined  sub-families,  one  of  whicli  may  be  near  the  Epei- 
ridje  and  the  other  is  very  close  to  the  Agalenidse.  So  I  have 
divided    the  Ciniflonidse  and   placed  them  in  these  two   families. 

Still  it  may  sometimes  be  necessary  to  use  artificial  characters  for 
a  division.  I  have  separated  the  Drassidae  and  Agalenidse  accord- 
ing by  the  number  of  tarsal  claws.  Some  species  which  have  been 
classed  as  Agalenidae  may,  by  the  division,  fall  into  the  Drassidae ; 
yet  the  tifro  families  are  so  closely  related  that  such  forms  will  not 
mar,  to  any  great  extent,  the  similiarity  of  structure  of  the  Drassidae. 

The  Attidae  appear  to  be  very  high  if  not  the  highest.  The 
Drassidae,  I  think,  are  the  lowest.  The  Epeiridae  were  probably 
•developed  from  the  Therididae,  the  Therididae  from  the  Agalenidae 
and  these  from  the  Drassidae. 

As  I  have  not  had  access  to  several  important  European  works,  the 
sequence  of  genera  adopted  is  merely  provisional,  and  I  have  not 
felt  at  liberty  to  introduce  changes  in  classification.  Not  all  the 
material  obtained  has  been  described ;  this  is  especially  the  case 
with  certain  young  forms,  which  have  been  left  with  the  hope  of 
getting  the  adult  stage. 

KEY   TO    FAMILIES. 

1.  Lun^  slits  four,  or  two  lung  slits  and  two  spira- 
cles just  behind  them,  2 
Lung  slits  two,   the  spiracles  not  just  behind 

them ;  mandibles  articulated  vertically,  4 

2.  Eyes  eight,  3 
Eyes  six,  Dysderid.*:. 

3.  With  extra  spinning  organs,                                 Hypochilid^. 
Without  extra  spinning  organs,  Mygalid-<e. 

4.  Eyes  e^ual  or  subequal,  in  two  rows,  6 
Eyes  eight,  unequal,  in  three  or  four  rows,  5 

5.  Eyes  in  three  or  four  rows ;  if  three  rows,  two 
middle  of  first  row  largest,  second  row  smallest ; 
if  four  rows,    first    row    largest,     third    row 

smallest,  Attjd^. 

Eyes  in  three  or  four  rows,  first  row  of  four  or 

two  small  eyes,  second  or  third  row  of  large 

eyes,  Lycosid^e. 
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6.  Tarsi  with  two  claws,  no  web,  7 
Targi  with  three  clawe,  usually  a  veb.  8 

7.  Second  pair  of  legi  as  long  or   longer  than  the 

founh,  all  eyes  diunial,  Thohisid^ 

Second  pair  of  lega  not  to  long  as  fourth,  only 

anterior  M.  E.  diurnal,  Dra8SID£. 

8.  Hind  spinnerets  longer  than  others  and  of  two 
joints';  or  else  extra  spinning  organs  and  an- 
terior eyes  equal  and  the  front  B,  £.  colorless,      AdAL-ESiDX. 
Hind  spinnerets  of  but  one  joint ;  when  extra 

spinning  organs  are  present  then  front  S.  E.are 

smaller  than  front  m.  £.  and  dark  in  color,  9 

9.  Inner  angle  of  maxilhe  rounded,  el^e  with  ex- 
tra spinning  organs,  with  an  orb  web,  Epeirid.g. 
Inner  angle  of  maxillte  not  rounded,  with  an 

irregular  web,  TiiEittDlD^. 

DBASSIDf. 
KiMTik  langipe*  Em. 

Rare.     Heustis  St.  and  Fall  Creek,  Aug. 
Mioarik  formioeidB*,  "ov.  tp.    PlaU  I,  flg.  51. 

Total  length,  9 

Length  of  cenhalothorax  2'    mm. 

Length  of  abdomen        29  mm. 

Length  of  sternum  l'05ram. 

Length  of  femur  I  1'2  mm. 

Length  of  femur  IV        1'7  mm. 

Cephalothorax  dark  yellow-brown,  with  a  lai^e  V-shaped  mark  at 
end  of  cephalic  portion ;  behind  this  the  thoracic  part  is  veined 
with  golden  metallic  scales.  Cephalic  part  darker,  near  eyes  cov- 
ered with  iridescent  scales;  hair  brownish.  Mandibles  yellow- 
red-brown,  lighter  at  apex  ;  basiil  joints  of  palpi  similar,  distal 
joints  light  yell()w;  mouth  jiarts  and  sternum  red-brown  with  scat- 
tered long  white  hairs.  Coxm  light  yellow-brown,  hind  ones  lightest ; 
trochanter  similar  but  with  a  dark  stripe  before  and  behind. 
Femora  I  and  II  yellow-brown,  darkest  at  base;  other  joints  light 
ycUow  with  scattered  white  hairs  and  many  brown  scale-like  spines. 
Ooxic  III  and  IV  with  a  patch  of  white  scales  above  ;  femora  rcd- 
browii.'other  joints  lighter.  Femur  III  with  three  stripes  of  white 
scales  one  above,  one  in  front,  and  one  behind  ;  femur  IV  with  one 
white  striiie  above;  patella  and  tibia  III  and  IV  with  a  white  stri[>e 
of  scales  above.  Abdomen  dark,  covered  with  iridescent  scales 
above  and  below ;  near  base  a  broadly  interrupted  band  of  white. 


4-dmm. 

breadth 

1-  mm. 

breadth 

I'omm. 

breadth 

■7inm. 

tibia  I 

!■  mm. 

tibia  IV 

l-3mm. 
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behind  this  the  scales  are  somewhat  golden  or  dark  brown  accord- 
ing to  the  light.  Near  the  middle  of  the  abdomen  there  is  on  each 
side  a  patch  of  white,  behind  this  the  scales  are  dark-brown  or 
golden  according  to  the  light.  The  apical  third  of  abdomen  is 
black  or  nearly  colorless  according  to  the  light.  Sides  arc  golden 
or  brown,  with  a  white  oblique  'band  at  constriction  of  abdomen. 
Venter  .with  bright  colored  scales,  in  certain  light  the  basal  ones  are 
reddish-purple,  the  apical  ones  golden.  Hairs  long,  dark,  scattered. 
Epigynum  reddish,  spinnerets  dark  red-brown.  Cephalothorax 
highest  in  middle ;  sternum  sharp-iK)inted  behind,  rounded  in  front, 
widest  at  second  coxae.  Abdomen  with  a  deep  transverse  furrow 
somewhat  in  front  of  middle,  and  which  does  not  intersect  the  upper 
side  margin  ;  a  slight  constriction  in  the  sides  at  the  same  points  ; 
epigynum  as  figured. 

Rare.     14th  Sept.     Fall  Creek  on  Solidago  with  reddish  ants  of 
same  size,  which  it  greatly  resembles. 

Thargalia  agilis,  nov.  rp.    Plate  I,  fig.  52  and  52a. 

Total  length  ?  9-4mm. 

Length  oi  cephalothorax  3'6mm.  breadth  2'5mm. 

Length  of  abdomen  6*  mm.  breadth  8'6mm. 

Length  of  sternum  l*9mm.  breadth  TSmm. 

Length  of  femur  I  2'7mm.  tibia  I  2'  mm. 

Length  of  femur  IV        3*  mm.  tibia  IV  2'7mm. 

Cephalothorax  jet  black  with  a  few  white  plumose  hairs;  mandi- 
bles dark  reddish-brown ;  sternum  brownish-black ;  labium  and 
maxillie  reddish-brown,  whitish  at  tips ;  palpi  reddish-brown ;  all 
coxse  reddish-brown  ;  all  femora  darker  brown  ;  other  joints  of  first 
and  second  pairs  of  legs  light  yellow-brown ;  other  joints  of  hind 
two  pairs  as  dark  as  the  femora,  except  the  tarsi  which  are  lighter. 
Abdomen  black,  shining,  with  scattered  whitish  plumose  hairs,  more 
reddish  beneath  with  hairs  more  numerous  and  less  plumose ;  spin- 
nerets dark.  Cephalothorax  not  much  higher  in  middle  than  in 
front;  rounded  in  front  and  behind ;  upper  row  of  eyes  procurved  ; 
lower  row  nearly  straight ;  M.  p].  of  upper  row  nearer  S.  E.  than 
each  other ;  same  with  lower  M.  E. ;  quadrangle  of  M.  E.  higher 
than  broad  ;  maxillie  convex  ;  labium  i  length  of  maxilla? ;  epigy- 
num as  figured ;  no  spine  on  front  side  of  fourth  hind  patella*. 

Not  uncommon.    Six  Mile  Creek. 

Thargalia  perplexa,  nov.  .«<|).    Plate  I,  figs.  53,  53a,  and  53b. 

Total  length  9  8-  mm. 

Length  of  cephalothorax  3'3mm.  breadth      2*3mm. 
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Length  of  abdomeD  4'6mm.  breadtli      2'9miu. 

Lengtb  of  stcrnuni  I'Sinni.  breadth       l'2nim. 

Length  of  femur  I  2Imm  tibial  _     ISmm. 

Length  of  femur  IV  3'  mm.  tibia  IV    2'4mm. 

Cephalothorax  uuiform  reddish-brown  nith  a  few  scattered  white 
plumose  hairs;  mandibles  more  reddish  ;  mouth  parts  light  reddish- 
brown,  whitish  at  tip<,  sternum  similar  to  mandibles  ;  coxeb  yellow- 
brown,  first  pair  darkest ;  palpi  brown  at  base,  yellowish  towards 
apex ;  all  femora  red-brown,  those  of  lit  and  IV  with  some  whitish 
hairs;  other  joints  of  I  and  II  light;  the  tibia  a  little  greenish, 
tardus  a  little  brownish ;  tibise  and  patella  III  and  IV  similar  to 
femora,  tibia  a  little  lighter  at  extreme  tip;  metatarsus  darker; 
tarsus  lighter.  Abdomen  red-browu,  with  many  plumose  hairs, 
usually  black,  but  two  spot^  and  a  band  at  bass  white,  aUo  some 
white  scattered  over  middle  of  dorsum,  and  an  apical  band  white; 
venter  red-brown  with  black  hairs  not  plumose  ;  spinnerets  red- 
brown  ;  epigynum  reddish.  Upper  row  of  eyes  procurved,  equal  in 
size  and  at  equal  distances  ;  lower  row  almost  straight,  shorter  than 
upper,  M.  E.  nearer  S,  E.  than  tu  each  other ;  the  four  M.  E.  make 
a  quadrangle  wider  behind  than  in  front  and  much  higher  than 
wide.  Hind  legs  very  loDg.  Male  similar  in  color,  much  smaller, 
6mm.  long;  the  abdomen  narrower  than  the  cephalothorax  ;  epigy- 
num and  palpal  organ  as  figured. 

Uncommon. 
Tbargalia  f«lUx,  >i<» .  ap.     Plate  I,  Bg.  51. 

Total  length  S  7-2ram. 

Length  of  cephalothorax  3'  mm.  breadth      2'3nim. 

Length  of  abdomen  4'  mm.  breadth       2'  mm. 

Lengtb  of  sternum  l'2mm.  breadth      1'  mm. 

I,englb  of  fumur  I  2-  mm.  tibia  I        ISmm. 

Length  of  femur  IV  3-  mm.  tibia  IV     27mm. 

Color  of  cephalothorax  a  uniform  dark  red-brown,  with  a  few 
plumose  yellowish  hairs;  mandibles  and  palpi  same  color;  mouth- 
parts  red-brown,  the  tips  whitish;  sternum  black  with  yellow- 
brown  hairs;  coxm  red-brown,  first  pair  darkest;  femora  nearly 
black  with  black  hairs;  other  joints  of  I  and  II  reddish-yellow; 
other  joints  of  III  and  IV  red-brown.  Abdomen  above  nearly 
black  at  base,  growing  more  red  beyond  till  near  apex  it  is  quite 
bright  red,  with  some  yellow  plumose  hairs;  sides   black;  venter 
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redbrown  with  black  hairs  ;  spiunerets  red-brown.     Eyes  as  in    T. 
perplexa;  venter  with  a  large  median  quadrangular  sunken   space, 
i  palpi  as  figured. 
Two  specimens  in  field  below  University. 

Thargalia  bivittata  Em. 

Frequent  in  Six  Mile  Creek  often  among  ants  which  it  resembles, 
Sept. 

ThargalU  orooata  Hentz.  "" 

Kare,  one  specimen,  in  field  near  the  University  barn. 

Protthesima  rafala,  nov.  ep.    Plato  I,  fig.  55  and  55a. 

Total  length  9  5*9mm. 

Length  of  cephalothorax  2'45mm.  breadth       I'Tmm. 

Length  of  abdomen  3*5  mm.  breadth       2'  mm. 

A  larger  9  total  length  7*     mm.  length  of  cephalo.  2*5mm. 

Cephalothorax  nearly  uniform  reddish,  the  marginal  seam 
blackish ;  mandibles  similar,  sternum  more  yellow  in  center  and 
red-brown  on  sides ;  lip  red  ;  maxillse  yellowish  ;  legs  red-brownish 
yellow ;  epigynum  red  ;  under  spinnerets  light,  upper  ones  nearly 
black,  abdomen  above  and  below  blue-black  or  blackish ;  venter 
with  two  narrow  converging  white  lines.  Upper  row  of  eyes 
scarcely  longer  than  lower  and  a  little  procurved ;  the  upper  M.  E. 
large  and  oblique ;  a  little  black  around  the  lower  M.  E.  Head 
much  narrowed ;  body  and  legs  covered  with  black  hairs ;  lower 
spinnerets  the  longest. 

The  cocoon  of  this  species  is  attached  to  the  under  side  of  stones ; 
it  consists  of  two  circular  sheets  of  silk  between  which  are  placed 
the  ^gg!^*  The  outer  sheet  is  often  covered  with  dirt  or  mud  so  as 
to  resemble  the  stone. 

Frequent.    Sept.,  Oct.,  Fall  Creek,  South  Hill,  Heustis  St. 

Protthesima  frigida,  nov.  sp.    Plate  I,  fig.  56,  56a. 

Total  length  9  4'6mm. 

Length  or  cephalothorax     l'9mm.  breadth       l*3mm. 

Length  of  abdomen  2'7mm.  breadth       l'5mm. 

Male  about  the  same  size.  Cephalothorax  brownish-yellow ; 
seam  black  ;  mandibles  similar ;  a  little  black  around  eyes  ;  a  small 
V-shaped  blackish  mark  just  in  front  of  dorsal  groove  ;  basal  joints 
of  legs  and  palpi  very  light,  nearly  white ;  distal  joints  redder ; 
sternum  yellowish,  darker  on  sides;  epigynum  reddish,  surrounded 
by  black ;  lower  spinnerets  lighter  than  upper  ;  abdomen  above  and 
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below  blackish ;  ventral  lines  nearly  parallel;  body  covered  with 
black  hairs.  Epigynum  and  palpal  organs  as  figured ;  eyes  as  in  P. 
ru/ula;  cephalothorax  widest  behind  the  middle,  head  much  nar- 
rosred. 

Several  specimens,  under  a  etone  near  Fall  Creek,  Feb. 
ProtthBttmm  lmm>oal>ta,  oav.  ap.    P1&t«  I,  flg.  58  and  58a. 

Total  length  £  fi'lmm. 

Length  of  cephatothorax     2'3mm.  breadth      2'8nim. 

Length  of  aMomen  3'8mm.  breadth      2'2mm. 

Cephalothorax  and  mandibles  brownish-yellow  ;  legs  and  palpi 
paler;  sternum  yellow,  darker  on  edges;  epigynum  reddish  sur- 
rounded hy  gray  ;  lower  spinnerets  longer  and  lighter  colored  than 
upper  ones;  abdomen  above  and  below  dark  gray ;  ventral  lines 
wanting;  bodv  and  legs  with  blackish  bairs;  a  few  white  hairs  on 
abdomen.  Upper  side  of  coxce  with  many  bristles  ;  eyes  as  usual ; 
a  little  black  in  lower  row ;  epigynum  as  figured. 

Rare.     Sept.,  Fall  Creek. 
Fro*tbe*lint  blandi,  nov,  tp.    Plats  I,  fig.  57  and  5Ta  . 

Total  length  3  7-  mm. 

Length  of  cephalothorax        3mm.  breadth      21  mm. 

Length  of  abdomen  4mm.  breadth      2'  mm. 

Cephalothorax  brownish-yellow  ;  mandibles  darker  ;  sternum 
red  brownish-yellow ;  lip  very  dark  and  niaxil]{c  lighter;  legs  and 
palpi  pale  yellowish,  brighter  toward  the  tips ;  abdomen  white  above 
and  below;  spinnerets  similar;  lung  plates  yellow;  two  ventral 
lines  grayish  ;  a  yellowish  spot  at  base  of  dorsum  ;  bnse  of  abdomen 
densely  clothed  with  siiffbristles;  body  and  \ags  with  black  hairs; 
upper  row  of  eyea  straight,  no  longer  than  lower ;  palpal  organ  as 
figured. 

One  specimen. 
FroithBitniB  stri  Itenii. 

A  few  si«cimens  which  probably  belong  to  this  sjiecies,  from  Kali 
Creek. 
ProitliMlmt  depr«**ft  Em. 

Nut  uncommon.     Fall  Creek,  .'^ix  .Mile  ( 'reek,  ( )ct. 
ProitheiiiUB  aoolsiiHtioa  Utnti. 

Frequent ;  often  under  bark  in  winter. 
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Prostheiima  minima,  nov.  sp.    Plate  IV,  fig.  69. 

Length  9  2*8mm. 

Cephalothorax  dull  yellowish-brown ;  legs  pale,  a  little  tinge  of 
greenish  and  brownish ;  eyes  with  black  rings ;  sternum  nearly 
white,  a  little  brownish,  edge  with  stiff  black  hairs.  Abdomen 
above  and  below  pure  white,  with  black  hairs  which  arise  from 
pinkish  dots;  epigynum  reddish ;  spinnerets  white,  and  projecting 
beyond  end  of  abdomen.  Cephalothorax  widest  behind  the  middle, 
narrow  in  front ;  abdomen  truncate  at  base,  rounded  behind ; 
epigynum  small  as  seen  in  figure. 

One  specimen  under  a  stone  in  Six  Mile  Creek,  March  19. 

Poeciloohroa  montana  Em. 

One  specimen,  24  March.    Buttermilk  Creek. 

The  cephalothorax  nearly  black  as  are  the  femora  of  the  legs ; 
the  rest  of  the  legs  a  much  lighter  brown.  Received  from  Mr.  Mac- 
Gillivray. 

Poeciloohroa  bilineata  Hents. 

Uncommon  ;  under  stones  in  Fall  Creek. 

Onaphoia  bmmalis  Thor. 
Not  common. 

Gnaphosa  ooniperta  Thor. 
Common  under  stones. 

Onaphoia  hnmilis,  nov.  sp.    Plate  I,  fig.  59. 

Total  length  9  13'  mm. 

Length  of  cephalothorax  5'2mm.  breadth  3'9mm. 

Length  of  abdomen  7*8mm.  breadth  4*7mm. 

I.<ength  of  sternum  2'6mm.  breadth  2*1  mm. 

Cephalothorax  reddish  brown  with  long  black  hair  and  short 
pubescence ;  mandibles  darker ;  sternum  lighter ;  legs  like  sternum ; 
abdomen  colored  as  usual.  Cephalothorax  longer  than  tibia  and 
patella  IV  ;  two  spines  at  apex  of  tibia?  I  and  II  on  under  side,  one 
or  two  on  tibia  II  near  the  middle  ;  epigynum  as  figured. 

This  may  be  the  O,  aciidderi  Thor.  which  Emerton  considers 
identical  with  G.  brunialls  Thor.  I  think  my  specimens  are  dis- 
tinct from  this  latter  species.     Infrequent. 

Draiini  saooatns  Em. 

Frequent  under  stones.  South  Hill,  Six  Mile  Creek,  Sept., 
Oct. 
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Drulni  hnmilii,  nov.  sp.    Ptalc  I,  flgt.  60  t.ai  SOk. 

Total  Ungtb  ?  8-9mm. 

Length  of  cephalothorax      3'9min.  breadth      2'7inin. 

Langth  of  abdomen  '*>'  mm.  breadth      2'5mm. 

Cephalothoras  and  mandibles  brownish  yellow;  seam  black; 
a  little  blaclc  around  tbe  eyes  ;  sternum  brownish-yellow  in  center, 
darker  on  sides  ;  lip  darker ;  maxillie  yellow-brown  ;  epigynum  red- 
dish surroiinded  by  yellow  ;  venter  light  grayish  with  black  hairu; 
spinnerets  yellowish  ;  legs  pale  yellowish ;  dorsum  dark  gray  with 
several  lighter  chevrons  and  two  spots  near  base,  these  are  most  dis- 
tinct when  wet;  dorsum  with  black  hairs;  epigynum  as  figured; 
upper  row  of  eyes  procurved  and  longer  than  lower  row  which  is 
straight ;  abdomen  very  low  and  flat,  broadest  at  middle,  pointed 
behind ;  legs  moderately  long  and  slender. 

Frequent  under  stones.    South  Hill.    Aug. 
Oloblont  4b«lft  Hsoti.     Piste  I,  ilg.  ei. 

Length  9  9mm. 

Length  of  cephalothorax         3mm.  breadth  2mm. 

Cephalothorax  pale  yellowbb ;  mandibles  darker  yellow-brown  ; 
legs  white ;  sternum  pale,  with  four  dark  spots  on  the  sides,  one  at 
the  base  of  each  of  the  four  hind  coxse;  abdomen  pale  pinkish, 
darkest  above  and  with  a  darker  median  stripe  which  reaches  to 
the  middle  of  the  abdomen  ;  spinnerets  white ;  epigynum  as  figured. 

One  specimen, 
Clnbionft  tiblsUi  Em,    Puu  I,  Og.  82, 

Large  9  ,  total  length  7*7mm, 

Length  of  cephalotliorax      32mm,  breadth       2'lmm. 

I^ength  of  abdomen  4-5mm.  breadth      2,1mm. 

Small  9  is  (Vlmm.  long;  cephalothorax  3mm.  long. 

\'ery  similar  to  what  I  have  called  the  female  of  C.  croMipalpie 
Em.  The  cephalothorax  yellow-brown,  black  in  eye-region  and  on 
clypeus;  mandibles  and  mouth-parts  black;  sternum  yellowish, 
with  reddish  spots  on  sides ;  legs  like  sternum  ;  venter  simila 
sum  of  abdomen  more  red-brown,  lighter  at  base.  Epigynui 
broad  as  in  figure;  clypeus  very  low;  mandibles  very  much  pro- 
jecting in  front  of  cephalothorax  ;  eye-region  broad  and  low ;  body 
with  white  hairs;  legs  with  both  white  and  black  hairs. 

Two  specimens  from  Inlet  Marsh,  Aug.  The  cocoon  consifts  of 
two  slteets  of  silk  connecting  the  edges  of  a  blade  of  a  large  grass. 
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Clnbiona  oratsipalpii  Keys.    Plate  I,  fig.  63. 

One  specimen  which  I  have  thought  may  be  the  female  of  this 
species. 

Clnbiona  oanadensit  Em. 

Common,  often  under  bark. 

Clnbiona  pygmea,  nov.  ep.    Plate  I,  fig.  64. 

Total  length  ?  3-2mm. 

Length  of  cephalothorax      r4mm.  breadth       1*  mm. 

Length  of  abdomen  l*8mm.  breadth       r2mm. 

Similar  in  appearance  to  C,  rubra  Keys.  Head  a  little  darker 
than  in  that  species;  eye-rows  not  so  long  and  eyes  a  little  smaller; 
dorsum  of  abdomen  with  same  spear-shaped  mark  and  beyond  this 
reddish ;  rest  white ;  legs  and  sternum  and  venter  paler  whitish, 
sternum  dark-edged;  spinnerets  darker  than  venter;  abdomen  a 
little  narrower  than  C.  rubra;  epigynum  quite  different  from  that 
species  as  seen  in  figure ;  black  bristles  at  base  of  abdomen  not  so 
prominent  as  in  C,  rubra. 

One  specimen  under  bark.     Nov.,  Fall  Creek. 

Clnbiona  mbra  Keys. 

One  specimen,  Fall  Creek.     Febr. 

Clnbiona  abbotti  Koch.    Plate  I,  figs.  65  and  6aa. 

This  species  is  very  close  to  C  rubra,  Keys.  The  epigynum  is 
about  the  same  shape,  the  cavities  are  quite  distinct,  more  so  than 
in  my  specimen  of  C  rubra ;  the  $  palpi  are  also  similar  to  that 
species.  The  coloring  is  the  same,  except  the  cephalothorax  is  a 
little  darker  and  the  mandibles  sometimes  nearly  black ;  abdomen 
in  one  specimen  wholly  gray,  but  usually  with  the  red  basal  stripe 
and  the  red  tip  to  abdomen.  The  smallest  ^  is  4  mm.  long ;  the 
smallest  9  is  almost  5  mm. ;  others  are  larger.  The  femur  of  the 
$  palpus  haa  two  spines  near  the  tip  as  seen  in  figure. 
Frequent.     Fall  Creek,  Inlet  Marsh. 

Clnbiona  lenta,  nov.  sp.    Plate  I,  fig.  66. 

Total  length  9  4*  mm. 

Length  of  cephalothorax      l'8mm.  breadth       9*5mm. 

Length  of  abdomen  2*7mm.  breadth       l*/>mm. 

Cephalothorax  brownish-yellow,  darkest  in  front;  mandibles 
similar  but  darker;  legs  and  palpi  whitish-yellow;  sternum  and 
maxiihe  similar,  former  with  red-brown  edges  and  joints;  lip 
darker ;  abdomen  brownish-drab  with  a  very  faint  trace  of  a  redder 
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mediBQ  banal  stripe  on  dorsum ;  color  made  up  of  darker  and 
lighter  spots;  spinnerets  yellow;  epigynum  reddish,  two  distiact 
cavities  close  together;  eyes  occupyiQg  almost  the  whole  of  the 
front  of  the  cephalothorax ;  legs  with  black  spines  and  fiae  black 
hairs;  abdomen  with  white  hairs;  bristles  at  base  of  abdomen  not 
prominent. 

One  specimen.  Fall  Creek,  Sept. 
ClabioDK  kmerioftiui  Em. 

This  is  the  C.  ornata  Em.  1890,  which  is  preoccupied  bj  Thorell 
in  1875. 

Common,  often  under  bark  in  cases. 
Clnbiona  exMptm  Koch. 

Frequent,  Primrose  Cliffs,  Beebe  Island. 

TrKOhalM  trtuiqnillk  Hintt  (mier  Kcjb). 

Clubiona  tranquilla  Hentz. 

Not  uncommon,  Cascadilla  Creek,  Six  Mile  Creek. 
Anjpbanft  inoarta  Keje. 

Uncommon,  Indian  Spring,  Buttermilk  Creek,  Fail  Creek,  Nov., 
Feb.,  Mardi. 
Aii7ph»nft  (ftltkbnnd*  Ilenti. 

Uncommon.  Six  Mile  Creek,  Enfield  Creek,  Sept. 

?hTiiToUtbu*  minntni,  nor.  rf.     Plate  I,  Bgt.  67,  6;>  >nd  6Tb. 

Total  lenath  9  21   mm. 

Length  of  cephalothorax      ^ftmm.  breadth       SSmm. 

Length  of  abdomen  ]-25mra.  breadth       ■'  mm. 

Cephalothorax  bright  yellow  with  a  black  stripe  each  side,  which 
meet  behind,  and  in  front  through  the  eye-region  ;  extreme  margin 
also  black  ;  abdomen  yellowish  white  with  black  chevrons;  sternum 
and  venter  yellowish  white;  legs  yellowish,  the  first  tibia  and 
patella  black  ;  epigynum  reddish  ;  cephalothorax  as  broad  as  long, 
very  low;  abdomen  long;  the  two  cavities  of  the  epigj'tnim  are 
close  together  at  base  and  diverge,  so  that  they  are  much  separated 
behind,  while  iu  /■■,  pugnatut  they  are  closer  together  at  the 
caudal  part  than  at  cephalic. 

Occasional.     Fall  Creek,  Buttermilk  Creek,  f?ept. 
Phmrolitlina  png&ftta*  Em. 
;<|in?»t  under  sliiiie.-j. 
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4*6mni. 

2*  mra. 

breadth 

l*7nim. 

2-6mm. 

breadth 

l'4mDi. 
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Fhmrolitliiif  palutrii,  nor.  sp.    Plate  I,  fig.  70. 

Total  length  9  2-5-2-8mm. 

Cephalothorax  yellowish,  with  dark  stripe  each  side  eonDected 
behind ;  margin  black ;  eyes  on  black ;  sternum  and  legs  similar  to 
cephalthorax,  first  tibia  and  patella  a  little  darker;  abdomen  with 
-blackish  gray  markings,  spots  on  base  of  dorsum  -sometimes  run 
together,  and  behind  these,  chevrons  interrupted  or  sub-interrupted 
on  sides ;  venter  with  a  few  dark  spots  near  spinnerets  and  two  in 
front  of  these;  epigynum  reddish,  as  figured;  cephalthorax  broad. 

Two  specimens,  Indian  Spring. 

Phmrolithni  alarins  Jlentz. 
Frequent  under  stones. 

AgrcME  prateniis  Em. 

Ck)mmon  in  autumn  and  winter  under  leaves. 

A^OBoa  omata,  nov.  sp.    Plate  I,  figs.  68  and  68a. 

Total  length 

Length  of  cephalothorax 

Length  of  abdomen 

Cephalothorax  light  yellowish,  with  faint  blackish  lines  radiating 
from  the  dorsal  groove,  hem  black  ;  mandibles,  palpi,  mouth-parts, 
sternum  and  legs,  all  light  yellowish,  the  sternum  a  little  brownish 
on  sides.  Abdomen  light  yellow-brown,  on  hinder  part  of  dorsum 
two  rows  of  short  transverse  brown  spots,  sides  with  some  brown 
spots  and  short  stripes;  venter  immaculate;  epigynum  reddish; 
spinnerets  light ;  eyes  surrounded  by  black ;  a  faint  light-brown 
median  stripe  on  basal  part  of  dorsum. 

Rare.     Buttermilk  Creek. 

AGALENIDJE. 
Agaleninee. 

CjhmvLM  gigantem,  nov.  sp.    Plate  I,  fig.  71.    Plate  V,  fig.  71. 

Total  length  9  llSmm. 

Length  oi  cephalothorax         5mm.  breadth       3'4mm. 

Lenth  of  abdomen  7mm.  breadth       4'9ram. 

Cephalothorax  dark  red-brown,  shining;  mandibles  similar;  legs 
and  palpi  a  little  lighter ;  under  side  of  coxae  yellow-brown  ;  ster- 
num yellow-brown  in  center,  darker  and  reddish-brown  on  sides  ; 
mouth-parts  reddish-brown  with  tips  lighter ;  venter  gray ;  lung- 
plates  lighter;  epigynum   reddish;  spinnerets  yellowish;  dorsum 
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and  sides  dark  grayish-black,  with  a.  short,  median,  basal,  light 
stripe,  not  reaching  to  the  middle  of  tlie  dorsum,  and  each  side  of 
this  two  oblique  light  spots.  Abdomen  covered  with  short  black 
hairs.  Upper  row  of  eyes  Dearly  straight,  lower  recurved,  so  that 
the  S.  E.  are  closer  together  than  the  M.  E. ;  mandibles  strongly 
convex  and  projecting  in  front  of  head;  bead  high  and  arched; 
median  groove  short ;  from  it  radiate  several  grooves  to  the  aide?, 
which  at  the  bottom  are  a  little  darker  than  the  surrounding 
space;  lip  more  than  half  length  of  maxillie,  truncate  at  tip; 
sternum  broad  in  front,  pointed  behind  between  hind  coss; 
legs  moderately  long,  with  many  not  very  long,  appressed,  bristly, 
black  hairs,  and  longer  black  spines;  four  pairs  of  spines  on  under 
side  of  tibia  I  and  II ;  thre^pairs  on  under  aide  of  tibia  III  and 
IV ;  abdomen  large  and  thick ;  widest  a  little  beyond  the  middle ; 
epigynum  aa  figured  ;  hinder  spinnerets  not  longer  than  front  ones 
and  furnished  with  tubules  only  at  the  tip. 

One  specimen. 
Ocelot**  madieinalii  tlentt. 

Note 


Calotei  fldelii,  nov.  up.    Plau  I,  fig.  72.     PIbIe  V,  lig.  72. 

Total  length  ?  lOSmni. 

I.«ngth  of  ccphalothorax      4'{lmm.  breadth       3'2mm. 

I.#nt:th  of  abdomen  6'  mm.  breadth       3'9nim. 

Total  length  S  8"  mm. 

Very  siniilar  to  C.  Unnellosus  Keys. 

C'ephalothoniK  yellow-brown  with  radiating  lines ;  head  darker; 
mandibles  red-brown;  mouth-parts  red-brown,  sometimes  lighter  at 
tips;  st«rnuni,  legs  and  palpi  yellow;  sternum  with  dark  edges; 
legs  with  indistinct  dark  rings  on  femora;  abdomen  nearly  while, 
with  many  dark  spots  and  lines  most  numerous  on  dorsum,  not  so 
numerous,  however,  as  in  C.  hnyitanm  and  C.alli/is;  mandibles 
not  so  much  projecting  as  in  those  specie.*;  epigynum  and  palpal 
orgiins  as  figured.  Many  s|>ecimcns,  all  very  constant  in  slinj>e  of 
the  epigynum,  which  is  (jnite  diflcrcnt  from  C.  lumellame. 

Common  in  woods. 

Cwlotel  lODKiUTini  Em.     I'lole  IV,  fig.  73. 

The  S  agrees  with  Enierton's  description  and  figures.     What  I 
I.  hi-  y  ia  iliiTert-iit  frt.m  hia  9  . 
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Total  length  9  S'  mm. 

I^ength  of  cephalothorax      3*85mm.  breadth      2*lmra. 

Length  of  abdomen  4*2  mm.  breadth      2*5ii]m. 

The  coloring  is  similar  to  the  $  ;  the  epig}'num  as  figured. 

CcBlotet  altilit,  nov.  sp.    Plate  I,  fig.  74.    Plate  IV,  fig.  74a. 

Total  length  ?  13-2mm. 

Length  of  cephalothorax      6*  mm.  breadth      3'5mm. 

Length  of  abdomen  7'2mm.  breadth       4'9mm. 

Cephalothorax  yellow-brown ;  head  darker  reddish-brown ; 
mandibles  similar ;  cephalothorax  with  a  few  radiating  darker 
stripes;  mouth-parts  red-brown,  light  at  tips;  sternum  yellow- 
brown,  darker  on  edges ;  under  side  of  coxse  and  femora  light  yel- 
low-brown, rest  of  legs  and  palpi  brighter  yellow-brown,  distal 
joints  darkest ;  epigynum  reddish  ;  spinnerets  yellowish ;  abdomen 
light  gray,  thickly  covered  above  and  on  the  sides  with  dark  spots, 
and  a  few  scattered  spots  on  venter ;  on  median  line  of  dorsum  the 
dark  so  arranged  as  to  leave  several  white  chevrons ;  abdomen  with 
short  black  hair;  differs  from  (7.  monianus  in  shape  of  epigynum. 

Frecjuent  in  autumn  and  winter  under  leaves. 

Colotei  lineatui,  nov.  sp. 

Total  length  $  juv.  8'5mm. 

Length  of  cephalothorax      3'8mm.  breadth       2*  mm. 

Length  of  abdomen  4'8mra.  breadth       2*8nim. 

One  specimen  of  this  curious  species  which  is  a  young  male  in 
the  next  to  last  moult.  Cephalothorax  yellow,  with  white  stripe  on 
each  side,  and  extreme  margin  black ;  the  radiating  bands  on 
cephalothorax  as  usual ;  the  front  row  of  eyes  and  S.  E.  of  second 
row  on  a  black  band ;  each  upper  M.  E.  surrounded  by  a  black 
ring ;  cephalothorax  covered  with  scattered  fine  black  hairs ;  on  the 
head  are  five  lines  of  black  bristles ;  two  on  each  side,  one  arising 
from  the  upper  S.  E.  and  one  from  the  upper  M.  E.,  these  run 
caudad  and  soon  disappear ;  another  arising  between  the  lower 
M.  E.  and  passing  above  between  the  upper  M.  E.  and  then  runs 
caudad  to  the  dorsal  groove,  this  is  very  distinct ;  mandibles  dark 
yellow-brown  ;  mouth-parts  and  sternum  yellowish,  latter  darker  on 
edges,  both  with  long  black  hairs ;  legs  yellowish,  with  darker  rings 
on  femora;  legs  with  long  black  hairs,  sometimes  becoming  bristles; 
the  arrangement  of  these  is  very  |)eculiar.  A  linear  space  on  under 
side  of  coxfe  is  barren  of  hairs  ;  two  linear  spaces  on  upper  side  of 
femora  and  patellae  are  also  bare ;  between  them  the  hairs  are  long 
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and  bristly ;  on  hinder  side  of  femora  another  barren  stripe ;  near  tip 
of  femora  are  some  short  dark  lines  not  of  hairs,  id  one  of  them  is  a 
very  large  and  long  spine ;  the  joints  beyond  show  lees  trace  of  lines 
and  are  densely  covered  with  loDg  black  haira  which  give  the  ap- 
pearance of  being  very  black  in  color;  abdomen  whitish  with 
scattered  dark  spots,  very  indistinct  on  venter ;  head  long  and  nar- 
row and  very  distinct  from  the  cephalothorax. 

One  specimen.  Summit  Marsh,  Aug. 
Ccelota*  gDATQ),  DOT.  ip. 

Total  length  9  6-9mm. 

Length  of  cephalothorax        3mm.  breadth      2'  mm. 

Length  uf  abdomen,  4mm.  breadth       2'2mni. 

Cephalothorax  brownish-yellow  with  a  black  marginal  seam; 
niandiblca similar;  le^s same  but  lighter;  et^rnum  darker;  abdo- 
men almost  wholly  covered  with  black,  leaving  only  numerouB  small 
white  spots;  spinnerets  yellow-brown;  epigynuin  reddish;  sur- 
rounded by  black ;  lung  plates  white:  epigymtm  withasimple  oval 
opening  behind. 

This  may  be  what  Kmerton  has  called  the  9  of  C.  longitartua. 

One  specimen. 
Tegsnaria  dsrliami  .Sc<>[>. 

Frequent  in  house.-'. 
CioDiim  oompliosta  Kui, 

One  spwinien,  feiiialc. 
Cioarina  alonata  Kvyn. 

Common  nndcr  leaves  In  autumn  anil  winter. 
Cionrini  pallida  Key*. 
Not  uncommon  under  Iciives  in  winter. 
Six  Mile  Creek,  Fall  Creek. 

Cionrina  ar«b«r.  imv.  ty.     Plato  I,  fig,".  76,  "fli.  ami  7nb. 

Tolal  length  9  and  S  ;!;tmm. 

Length  of  ceiilialotliorus  1.4nim.  breiuitli        !■  mm. 

I.«ngth  of  abdomen,  1-SJmm.  breadth        ri'nini. 

Size  viirics,  some  larger  and  some  smaller.  Cephaliithorax  pale 
yellow-brown,  .scarcely  darker  on  head  ;  eyes  .surrouudcii  hv  a  little 
black;  mandibles  a  little  darker  j'eilow-briiwn ;  legs  and  palpi 
light  yfllow-bn)WU, distill  joints  brightest  ;steruuni  yellowish  ;  mouth- 
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very  prominent ;  abdomen  grayish-white  with  a  more  or  less  dis- 
tinct medium  dark  stripe  on  basal  part  of  dorsum,  not  reaching  to 
the  middle  of  abdomen ;  behind  this  several  pairs  of  dark  spots 
sometimes  indistinct  or  wanting;  abdomen  covered  with  white 
hairs ;  legs  with  both  white  and  black  hairs  and  red-brown  spines ; 
sternum  with  black  hairs. 

Abundant  under  leaves  in  autumn  and  winter. 

Cioarina  plaoida,  nov.  sp.    Plate  I,  fig.  77. 

Total  length  9  5mm. 

Very  similar  to  C.  creber ;  color  and  markings  the  same  ;  some- 
times the  abdomen  has  a  spot  each  side  of  the  basal  stripe.  Differs 
from  C.  creber  chiefly  in  size  and  in  the  shape  of  the  epigynum, 
which  is  not  as  prominent  as  in  that  species.  Cephalothorax  some- 
times redder  than  in  that  species. 

Not  uncommon  under  leaves  with  the  other  species.  Coy  Glen, 
Buttermilk  Creek,  Fall  Creek. 

Hahnia  radnla  Bm. 
One  specimen. 

Hahnia  b'jnaoulata  Em. 

Frequent  under  leaves  in  winter. 

Fall  Creek,  Cascadilla  Creek,  Six  Mile  Creek. 

Hahnia  einerea  Em. 

Uncommon,  under  leaves  as  the  other  species. 
Fall  Creek,  Buttermilk  Creek. 

Agalena  nnvia  Bosc. 

Abundant  and  extremely  variable. 

Amaurobinse. 

Diotjna  volnoripei  Keys. 

Frequent  in  grass  all  summer  ;  often  with  young. 

Dietyna  inblata  Hentz. 
jD.  muraria  Em. 

Common  in  summer  on  grass. 

Dietyna  longiipina  Em. 

Not  uncommon  ;  summer  in  grass. 

Dietyna  minnta  Em. 

Not  uncommon  ;  summer  in  fields. 
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Diotjiui  amalata  Em.  1 

Ods  BpecimeD,  probably  this  species. 
DiotTB*  fozLi  Man.  >    Plate  I,  Bge.  78  and  78a. 

Total  length  9  2nim. 

Cephalothorax  pale  yellow-brown  ;  darkest  in  front;  msndibles 
similar;  eyea  surrounded  by  black;  front  M.  E.  very  small;  legs 
yellowish,  growing  brighter  from  behind  forward  ;  Bteroum  a  little 
yellowish  ;  abdomen  white,  with  a  short  median  spot  on  front  of  dor- 
sum black,  and  behind  this  several  black  bands,  somewhat  in  the 
form  of  chevron!',  fainter  spots  on  the  sides ;  spinnerets  more  or 
less  surrounded  by  black. 

Two  apecimens,  Oct.,  Fall  Creek. 
DlotTna  TolapU  K«;b. 

Abundant  in  grass  in  summer,  under  bark  in  winter. 
Dletjiu  frondaa  Em. 

One  specimen,  South  Hill. 

Diotrna  mazimk,  nov.  ey.     Plain  I.  fig.  TB.     l>latt  lY,  Gg.  TBa. 

Total  length  V  4  3mm. 

Length  of  cephalothorax  l'5ram. 

Abdomen  swollen  nith  eggs. 

Cephnlo thorax  almost  black,  shining,  ouly  a  little  space  behind 
eyes  lighter  and  yellowish  ;  mandibles  black  ;  palpi  and  legs  white  ; 
sternum  and  lip  dark  red-brown,  niaxillm  lighter;  abdomen  light- 
grayish,  with  many  small  irregular,  silvery  si»ol8  on  sides  and  dor- 
sum ;  these  leave  the  apjiearaiicc  of  net- work  of  gray  ;  in  these  spots 
are  many  small  gray  dots;  along  each  upper  side  several  rusty 
brown  spots,  the  basal  ones  largest,  apical  ones  smallest,  sometimes 
those  arc  partially  connected;  venter  with  a  median  red-brown 
stri]>e  ;  spinnerets  reddish  ;  epigynum  as  in  figure. 

One  specimen. 
Si<lt;lla  dsoorata,  nov.  «p.     I'Ute  I,  lig.  »J.     Plate  IV,  l)g,  81. 

Total  length  9  2-.i-2-9mm. 

Cephalothorax  dark  red-brown  ;  head  and  elyjieus  yellowish-red  ; 
mandibles  reddish  to  yellowish-brown;  sternum  yellow;  niuxilhe 
similar;  lip  darker;  legs  white  to  yellowish;  abdomen  wiiiti;-!) ; 
venter  with  a  few  reddish  spots,  sometimes  in  form  of  a  ceiitnil 
Btri|>c;   dorsum  on  each    side  with   a   red-brown  or   nearly  black 
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Stripe,  sometimes  partially  divided  into  spots ;  these  stripes  con- 
nected at  apical  end  by  a  broad  irregular  band  of  same  color ;  some- 
times a  few  small  spots  in  the  enclosed  space.  Prolongations  of  the 
markings  often  extend  down  on  the  sides  of  the  abdomen,  especially 
posteriorly ;  spinnerets  light ;  the  abdomen  is  somewhat  longer  and 
narrower  than  usual ;  abdomen  above  with  many  blackish  hairs. 
Several  specimens.     April  under  bark,  and  in  summer. 

Bietyna  dnbia,  nov.  sp.    Plate  I,  fig.  82a. 

Total  length  9  2-7mm. 

Cephalothorax  dark  red-brown,  head  and  clypeus  yellowish-red ; 
mandibles  yellow-brown ;  legs  and  palpi  whitish ;  sternum  and  lip 
yellow-brown ;  maxillse  lighter;  venter  yellowish  ;  dorsum  grayish, 
covered  with  yellow  spots  leaving  a  gray  network,  little  dots  of 
gray  in  the  yellow  spots ;  each  side  of  dorsum  an  indistinct  stripe  of 
rusty  brown,  most  distinct  near  base;  abdomen  elliptical,  well 
rounded. 

One  specimen. 

Amanrobini  lilveitrii  Em. 
Common  under  stones. 

TitanoMft  amerioana  Em. 

Frequent  under  stones,  Fall  Creek,  Enfield  Creek. 

Veophanei  Marx. 

Greneral  structure  of  Dictyna ;  eyes  six  in  two  groups,  three 
each  side ;  calamistrum  and  cribellum  present  in  both  sexes ;  lip 
triangular ;  small  species. 

HeopliaiiOi  pallidni  Marx.    Plate  III,  figs.  86,  86a  and  87. 

Length  9  and  $  1-lmm. 

Cephalothorax  yellow-brown,  with  a  few  blackish  marks;  the 
eyes  on  two  black  patches,  one  each  side ;  mandibles  more  yellow 
than  cephalothorax ;  legs  yellowish,  basal  part  of  hind  pair  more 
white ;  sternum  white,  a  little  tinge  of  yellow ;  lip  mure  yellow ; 
abdomen  nearly  white,  a  little  grayish. 

Structure  very  peculiar;  eyes  six  in  two  groups;  calamistrum 
and  cribellum  distinct  in  both  sexes ;  lip  long  triangular,  a  tooth 
each  side  of  base;  spinnerets  six,  separated  ;  tubules  only  on  adja- 
cent surfaces  of  under  pair;  palpi  and  epigj'num  as  figured  ;  one 
specimen  a  little  smaller  with  a  greenish  abdomen  does  not  seem 
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difiereat.    Found  under  stones  or  leaves  id  holes  in  the  ground 
often  an  inch  from  the  surface. 

Not  uncommon  in  Buttermilk  Creek,  Fall  Creek,  Six  Mile  Creek. 
Two  female  specimens  agree  closely  with  these  typical  specimens, 
except  that  the  sternum  is  extremely  narrow  and  the  lip  broad  at 
tip  as  seen  in  fig.  87.  It  may  be  a  new  species  but  the  epigynuni  is 
the  same. 

THEBIDIDf. 
Theridine. 
Tberidinm  t«ptduiamiii  Koch. 

Abundant,  in  houses  and  about  buildings ;  occasionally  found  on 
cli%  in  gorges. 
TiMTidiam  mplsoU  Em. 

Not  uncommon,  under  stones.  Six  Mile  Creek,  Dec. 
Tbiridiun  kentaekjaiiw  Keyi, 

One  female  ;  similar  to  the  male  but  a  little  larger ;  epfgynum  as 
on  Plate  V,  fig.  43. 
Tharidinm  dibrint  Em. 

Not  uncommon  in  evergreen  trees. 
Theridinm  ■  pi  rati  ■  llenti. 

More  common  than  the  preceding ;  in  evergreen  trees  and  else- 

ThHldinm  mnTftTiam  Em. 

Not  uncommon,  Sis  Mile  Creek  ;  evergreen  trees. 
Tharidiiim  pnnstit-tpartam  Keys, 

Uncommon,  Fall  and  Cascadilla  Creeks,  Dec,  Feb. 
Theridiam  ftondeom  Kenti. 

Very  common  in  summer. 
Him  eta*  intsTfeotoT  Ilenti. 

Infrequent,  Fall  Creek,  Six  Mile  Creek,  Freevilie,  Aug.  Sept. 
■liBictDi  ep«iroid«>  Em. 

One  youug  s]>eeimeii  probably  this  species.  Buttermilk  Creek, 
Aug. 

Ero  thoracioa  Sean. 

One  8[)ecimen,  Inlet  Mursh.  March. 
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BtMtoda  borealii  HeoU. 

Common  often  about  buildings. 
Bteatoda  marmorata  Hentz. 

Not  uncommon  in  gorges. 
BtMtoda  guttata  Reuss. 

Uncommon,  Primrose  Cliff,  Inlet  Marsh  ;  Nov.,  Dec. 
BtMtoda  triangnloia  Walck. 

Two  specimens. 

BipcBaa  nigra  Em. 
Steatoaa  nigra  Em. 

Not  uncommon,  Fall  Creek,  Six  Mile  Creek. 

Argyrodei  trigonum  Hentz. 

Not  uncommon  in  Linyphia  webs  in  gorges. 
Snryopsis  funebrii  Hentz. 

One  specimen  on  campus. 
Pholoomma  hirinta  £m. 

Not  uncommon,  Buttermilk  and  Fall  Creeks;  during  autumn 
and  winter. 

ErigonineB. 

CeratineUa  fliiioeps  Cambr. 

Not  uncommon  in  grass  in  spring  and  summer. 

CeratineUa  limilia,  nov.  sp.    Plate  V,  figs.  61,  61a  and  61b. 

Total  length  9  and  i  l*4mm. 

Male  sometimes  a  little  smaller  than  female.  Cephalothorax 
orange ;  eye  region  black ;  legs  light  yellow-brown  ;  mandibles  and 
sternum  orange;  abdomen  whitish,  ^vith  a  slight  grayish-yellow 
tinge ;  epigynum  and  spinnerets  dark  or  black ;  ^  palpi  with  tarsus 
black ;  hard  spot  on  male  dorsum,  orange ;  muscular  impressions  of 
female  orange  and  hard,  no  hard  spot  on  dorsum ;  hard  spot  at 
base  of  venter,  and  a  little  spot  in  front  of  spinnerets  ;  head  of  male 
elevated  and  projecting  cephala  but  not  humped ;  head  of  female 
normal. 

Frequent,  Six  Mile  Creek,  South  Hill,  Sept.,  Nov.,  Apr. 

CeratineUa  minnta  Em.    Plate  II,  tig.  60.    Plate  IV,  fig.  60. 
Not  uncommon,  Fall  Creek,  Aug. 
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CerktinsU*  bnlboift  Em.    Plate  V,  flg.  S9,  &»*. 

The  female  is  about  the  same  size  &s  the  male,  it  has  no  hard 
spot  OD  dorsum ;  tlie  abdomen  in  most  of  my  specimens  Is  dark 
gray,  much  darker  than  in  C.fi(tiieep». 

Not  uncommon.    Round  Marshes,  Fall  Creek  near  Varna ;  upper 
part  of  Six  Mile  Creek  ;  Oct.  March,  Apr. 
Cantintllm  pjgmta  Em.    I'late  II,  fig,  57. 

The  female  is  about  the  same  size  and  color  as  the  male  with  a 
hard  spot  on  dorsum. 

One  male  and  one  female,  Fall  Creek  and  Buttermilk  Creek, 
Oct.,  Nov. 
Caratiaallm  strieap*  Cambr. 

Kare,  Fall  Creek,  Inlet  Marsh.    Feb.,  March. 
Carmtinalla  moata,  nov.  ap.    Plait  II,  flg.  &S.    Plate  \,  fig.  JB. 

Total  leneth  S  1-5  mm. 

Lengtb  01  cephalothoraz        '7mm.  breadth       '56mm. 

Length  of  abdomen  '9mm.  breadth       '6  mm. 

Cephalotborax  very  dark  and  brown ;  legs  orange,  a  little 
brownish  towards  the  tips,  sternum  red-brown;  hard  spot  on  dorsum 
dark  orange;  rest  of  dorsum  dark  gray;  venter  Btill  darker;  head 
very  high  ;  hard  spot  on  dorsum,  not  very  large,  elliptical,  distinct ; 
spinnerets  dark. 

One  8i>ecimen.    South  Hill  beyond  Buttermilk  Creek,  Nov. 
OaiatlAalla  Ictabilia  Cambr. 

Kare,  Cascadilla  Creek,  Fall  Creek  near  Varna,  Febr.  March. 
Caratinalla  brnnnsa  Em. 

Uncommon,  Cascadilla  Creek,  Fall  Creek,  Aug,,  Feb.,  March. 
Csratinella  mlaropalpl*  Em. 

Rare,  aix  Mile  Creek,  Nov. 
C'lratinalla  plaoida,  iinv.e}>.    Plate  II,  ^fn.  i\,  &4a. 

Total  length  S  l-25mm. 

I>ength  of  cephalotborax      'oomni.  breadth       -4omni. 

Length  of  abdomen  '8  mm,  breadth       '7  mm. 

Cepbalotliorax  light  greenish-bruwn ;  logs  iioarly  while;  palpi 
greenish;  sternum  greenish-gray ;  spinnerets  and  u  s{>ot  in  front  of 
them  white;  hard  sjiots  on  dorsum  indistinct,  a  little  tinge  of 
orange  ;  the  ha.<al  one  yuUowish  ;  abdomen  dark  gray  with  a  greenish 
tinge;  bead  of  male  slightly  elevated,  not  humped,  but  a(mieMhat  pro- 
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jecting  anteriorly ;  dorsal  hard  spot  large,  covering  nearly  all  the 
dorsum.  A  female  from  Caseadilla  Creek  has  a  darker  abdomen, 
and  the  hard  spot  is  brighter  than  in  male ;  sternum  is  darker  on 
sides ;  cephalothorax  is  more  yellow  as  is  also  the  legs ;  the  hard 
spot  has  no  %iistinct  limits. 

Uncommon,  Caseadilla  Creek,  Burdick's  Glen  ;  Sept.,  Feb. 

CeratiiieUa  formoia,  nor.  sp.    Plate  II,  figs.  55  and  55a. 

Total  length  9  l-8mm. 

Cephalothorax  dark  yellow-brown  ;  darkest  at  cephalic  end  ;  legs 
pale  brownish-yellow ;  sternum  dark ;  abdomen  nearly  black, 
except  the  upper  part  of  the  base,  which  is  covered  by  a  hard  spot 
extending  only  a  little  way  on  the  dorsum  ;  this  is  a  bright  orange- 
red  color;  head  not  elevated;  on  apex  of  dorsum  a  few  faint  narrow 
chevrons  of  white;  the  four  muscular  impressions  are  about  over 
the  middle  of  the  abdomen,  the  hind  pair  not  much  farther  apart 
than  are  the  front  pair  ;  these  are  also  reddish  in  color;  abdomen 
widest  somewhat  behind  the  middle. 

Rare,  Fall  Creek,  Sept. 

Ctimtinella  annnlipei,  nov.  sp.    Plate  II,  figs.  56,  56a  and  56b. 

Length  9  TSmm. 

Cephalothorax  dark  chestnut  brown ;  sternum  dark  red-brown  ; 
abdomen  dark  gray,  nearly  black  above ;  legs  red-brown,  most  of 
patella  and  ends  of  other  joints  yellowish  ;  no  hard  spot,  ends  of 
muscles  form  reddish  impressions  on  dorsum  ;  head  not  elevated ; 
•epigynum  as  figured. 

One  specimen. 

<}lerati]iopfis  interprei  Cambr. 

Two  specimens.  Six  Mile  Creek  and  Round  Marshes,  Oct.,  Apr. 
They  are  redder  than  in  the  description  of  Emerton. 

Ceratinopsii  nigrioepi  Em. 

Frequent,  Six  Mile  Creek,  Buttermilk  Creek,  Caseadilla  Creek, 
Inlet  Marsh,  Sept.,  Jan. 

Ceratinopsii  nigpripalpii  Em. 

One  young  specimen.     Buttermilk  Creek,  Sept. 
Ceratinopiif  firontatui,  nov.  sp.    Plate  V,  fig  63. 

Length  9  l*5nim. 

Cephalothorax  dull  yellowish-brown ;  blacker  on  head,  which  is 
somewhat  raised ;  1^  a  dull  orange  or  brownish-yellow  ;  sternum 
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blackish ;  venter  whitish ;  doraum  a  little  darkened  by  small  black 
patcliee ;  S,  E.  on  tubercles ;  epigynum  red-brown. 

One  specimen.  Fall  Creek,  March. 
Orunmonot*  pin  till*  Csmbr, 

Several  specimens,  Fall  Creek,  Sept.,  March. 
Qrammifnota  oraata  Cunbr. 

Two  specimens,  Fall  Creek,  near  Varna,  March. 
Orammanota  TtiiDita.  aov.  ap.    Plate  V,  flg  S-t. 

Length  9  2mm. 

Cephalothorax  dark  yellow'brown,  marginal  seam  black,  eyes  on 
black ;  indbtinct  dark  lines  on  cephalothorax ;  mandibles  red- 
brown;  sternum  nearly  black;  legs  bright  brownish-yellow ;  abdo- 
men nearly  black,  with  a  pattern  of  light  markings  similar  to  the 
other  species  but  smaller;  epigynum  black ;  head  a  little  raised; 
lung  plates  yellowish  ;  cephalothorax  nearly  smooth,  abdomen  very 
hairy ;  head  about  one-half  the  length  of  cephalothorax,  which  !a 
broad  in  front  and  not  much  wider  in  middle. 

Two  specimens,  Coy  Glen,  Feb. 
Spiropalpni  ipiralii  Km. 

One  specimen,  Freville,  Aug. 
Cornioalaria  dirts  ta  Cambr. 

One  s|)ecimen,  Fall  Creek,  Oct. 
Gornienlaria  aommonii  Era. 

One  specimen.  South  Hill,  Apr. 
Cornionlaria  indireota  Cainbr. 

One  specimen,  Six  Mile  Creek,  Apr. 
CCTOlODlaria  pallida  Em. 

One  H[)ecinien  probably  this  species.     Round  Marshes,  Oct. 
CorniDDlaria  formoia,  nov.  f[i.    Plalr  V,  (ig.  33, 

T^ri<,'ih  9  :^nim. 

Cephalothorax  bright  yellow  ;  eyes  on  a  black  piilch  ;  no  ditrk 
scam;  mandibles  dusky  at  tip,  rest  yellowish;  tlernuui  lemun- 
yclloiv :  legs  very  |>ale  whitish ;  iiiidoniui  gray,  with  u  tioj.'e  of  pink, 
many  small  indistinct  darker  patches;  epigynum  dark  ;  legs  long 
and  head  low. 

Two  si>eciriien^. 
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ComieaUurU  pUoida,  nov.  sp.    Plate  V,  fig.  36. 

Len^h  9  l'9mm. 

Somewhat  similar  in  general  appearance  to  what  I  have  called 
C  direeia ;  but  the  epigynum  is  quite  difiereut,  cephalothorax  pale 
chestnut  brown,  darker  on  the  head ;  abdomen  nearly  white ;  epigy- 
num reddish ;  1^  and  sternum  brownish-yellow. 

One  specimen,  Fall  Creek,  Oct. 

Lophomma  eriitata  61k. 

One  specimen,  South  Hill,  Apr.     Probably  this  species. 

Loplioe«re]iam  OMtaneum  Em.    Plate  IV,  fig.  3. 

Several  females  which  I  take  to  be  this  species.  The  cephalo- 
thorax is  somewhat  more  yellowish  than  in  the  description ;  the 
abdomen  is  large  and  well  rounded. 

Fall  Creek,  March. 

Lophoearenuxn  tristli,  nov.  ep.    Plate  IV,  fig.  1. 

Length  9  2'3mm. 

Cephalothorax  dark  red-brown ;  legs  brownish-yellow ;  mandibles 
dull  reddish-brown,  sternum  and  abdomen  very  dark  gray ;  head  a 
little  elevated ;  abdomen  large  oval ;  the  middle  of  hind  margin  of 
epigynum  is  a  little  raised  ;  sternum  quite  convex  ;  legs  not  long. 

Three  specimens.  Inlet  Marsh,  Apr. ;  Fall  Creek,  Oct. 

Lophoeftrennm  florens  Cambr. 

Not  uncommon,  Round  Marshes,  Oct. ;  Burdick's  Glen,  Sept. 

LoplKKNtrennm  animaonlatiim,  nov.  sp.    Plate  IV,  fig.  2,  2a. 

Total  length  9  2-4mm. 

Length  of  cephalothorax      l'2mm.  breadth       1*  mm. 

Length  of  abdomen  l'6mm.  breadth       l*2mm. 

Cephalothorax  orange  above  and  below  ;  eyes  surrounded  by 
black  rings;  clypeus  and  mandibles  orange;  palpi  yellow;  coxje 
yellowish ;  base  of  femora  reddish  often  extending  beyond  the 
middle;  patella  tibia  and  metatarsus  dark,  nearly  black;  tarsus 
lighter ;  abdomen  orange  yellow  above  and  below,  with  a  large 
bluish-black  spot  in  centre  of  dorsum,  spot  rounded  behind  and 
pointed  in  front. 

A  pretty  species  found  in  Inlet  Marsh  among  leaves,  Oct. ;  and 
later  in  Nov.  under  bark. 
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LophooKraiinm  minUtnm,  dot.  gp.    Plata  IV,  dg.  4. 

Length  9  3min. 

Cephalothorax  bright  orange  red,  darker  near  eyea ;  raandiblea, 
palpi,  sternum,  coxse  and  femora  of  legB  orange-red,  other  joints  of 
legs  lighter ;  abdomen  dark  gray ;  ia  one  apecimen  an  oblique  light 
stripe  each  eide  ;  apinnereta  yellowish ;  epigynum  reddish  ;  structure 
as  usual  in  the  genus. 

Two  specimens,  Freeville,  May. 
Lopboearflnnm  Tinnitum,  nov.  ep.    PiMe  IV,  Eg.  5. 

Length  5  2'7mui. 

Cephalothorax  orange  brightest  on  cephalic  part ;  eyes  on  black  ; 
lega  lighter  and  more  yellow  ;  mandibles  brownish  at  ti|>8 ;  sternum 
oniDge,  abdomen  gray;  muscular  impressions  on  dorsum  brownish, 
the  basal  pair  larger  and  just  about  twice  as  close  together  as  are 
the  other  pair ;  as  seen  from  the  side,  on  the  caudal  edge  of  the 
mandible,  about  one-third  the  distance  from  the  base,  is  a  rounded 
tubercle. 

Two  specimens.  South  Hill  heyond  Buttermilk ;  Freeville,  Nov., 
Aug. 
Lophoaftranvm  montifarum  Em. 

Several  specimens.  Six  Mile  Creek,  Apr. 
Lophao&ranam  parTnm,  nov.  tp.    Plate  IV,  flg«.  6,  Sa  aod  ttb. 

Cephalothorax  pale  yellowish  ;  aline  of  hlack  around  the  head ; 
marginal  seam  blackish;  eyes  surrounded  by  black ;  size  ]'5mm.i 
legs  whitish  or  nearly  colorless  ;  mandibles  a  greenish-white  ;  ster- 
num a  yellowish-brown,  darker  on  edges;  abdomen  dark  gray  with 
a  little  tinge  of  green  ;  palpal  organ  reddish  ;  palpi  long,  especially 
the  femur,  tibia  swollen  at  tip  and  with  teeth;  head  elevated; 
groove  just  behind  the  S.  E.,  hole  in  this  groove;  legs  moderately 
long;  cephalothorax  widest  nearly  at  hind  margin,  which  is  con- 
cave. 

One  specimen,  Six  Mile  Creek,  Sept. 

Lcpbooarenam  alif  nam,  nov.  rp.     Plate  V,  fift.  7.  Jn.  7b. 

length  S  I'mttn. 

Cephalothorax  dark  yellow-brown,  darkest  at  cepUalic  end; 
marginal  seam  black  ;  legs  bright  yellow-brown,  distal  joints  paler ; 
niiuKliblcs  pale  ;  sternum  yellow-brown  ;  darker  than  legs  ;  abdomen 
nearly  black,   with   rows  of  large    hairs;   head  greatly  elevated; 
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upper  M.  E.  can  not  be  seen  in  a  front  view.    The  sternum  is  very 
broad,  and  the  anterior  margin  is  straight.    The  groove  and  hole 
on  head  is  just  above  the  S.  E. 
One  specimen,  Fall  Creek,  Jan. 

Lophoeftrennm  spinifemm  Cambr. 
One  specimen,  South  Hill,  Oct. 

Loplioe«re]iiim  orenatum  Em. 

Several  specimens,  Six  Mile  Creek. 
Lophoearenum  orenatoideum,  nov.  sp.    Plate  IV,  figs.  8,  8a  and  8b. 

Length  $  l'5mm. 

Cephalothorax  brownish-yellow ;  eyes  surrounded  by  black ;  a 
blackish  line  around  head  ;  legs  white  or  nearly  colorless ;  sternum 
yellowish-brown,  quite  dark;  mouth-parts  and  mandibles  pale 
yellowish;  abdomen  shining,  dark  gray,  a  little  greenish,  with  long 
white  hairs ;  palpal  organ  scarcely  colored ;  cephalothorax  with 
sides  crenate ;  head  narrowed  at  upper  M.  E.,  then  widened  ;  a  Tew 
cross  ridges  on  middle  of  cephalothorax  ;  cephalothorax  broadest  at 
about  middle;  an  elongate  groove  just  behind  S.  E.,  hole  at 
cephalic  end  of  groove. 

One  specimen.  Six  Mile  Creek,  Sept. 

Lopliooarenum  erigonoidei  Em.    Plate  IV,  fig.  9. 

Several  specimens.  Six  Mile  Creek,  Sept. ;  Fall  Creek,  Feb. 
Lophooarenum  formoium,  nov.  sp.    Plate  IV,  fig.  10.    Plate  V,  fig.  10. 

I^ength  $  l-2mm.  length  9  l'4mm. 

Cephalothorax  bright  brownish-yellow ;  head  darker ;  marginal 
seam  black;  legs  paler  than  cephalothorax;  sternum  red-brown, 
edges  nearly  black ;  abdomen  nearly  black,  lighter  on  venter  of 
female  ;  a  line  of  pale  spots  on  each  side  of  venter ;  abdomen  long- 
haired ;  tibia  of  male  palpus  with  two  black  teeth  ;  head  of  female 
scarcely  elevate i,  male  considerably  raised;  hole  just  behind  the 
S.  E. ;  farther  caudad  near  the  end  of  head  is  a  groove. 

Several  specimens.  South  Hill,  Six  Mile  Creek,  May,  Oct. 

Lophooarennm  arveniii,  nov.  ^p.    Plate  IV,  fig.  11. 

Length  9  2mm. 

Cephalothorax  and  mandibles  dark  red-brown  ;  darkest  on  head, 
which  is  but  little  elevated,  not  humped ;  palpi  red-brown ;  legs 
bright    brownish-yellow ;    sternum     red-brown ;    abdomen    nearly 
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black ;    cephaluthorax    videst  in  middle,  tapering  a  little  and 
rounded  behind;  head  broad. 

Two  specimens,  Fal!  Creek  in  field,  Feb.,  May. 
LopboooNoam  loagior,  nov.  gp.    Plate  IV,  figa.  12  uid  I!*, 

Length  9  2iDm. 

Cephalothorax  dull  brownish-yellow;  darkest  on  head;  eyes  on 
black  rings ;  black  seam  scarcely  apparent ;  legs  and  palp!  pale, 
scarcely  colored ;  mandibles  brownish-yellow  brighter  than  cepbalo- 
thorax  ;  sternum  browniBh-yellow,  blackish  on  edges;  epigyniini 
reddish;  venter  light  gray;  dorsum  darker  gray,  but  still  quite 
light,  lightest  at  base;  the  abdomen  is  longer  than  usual  in  the 
genus;  mandibles  somewhat  convex  in  front. 

One  specimen,  Burdich's  (ilen,  Sept. 

Tm«ti«n(  muoorn,  nov.  gp.     Plate  IV,  figi.  13,  13a. 

Total  length  S  l-2mm. 

Length  of  cephalothoras      -5'jmm.  breadth  oram. 

Length  of  abdomen  ICmim.  breadth         'Smm. 

Cephabthorax  and  legs  yellowish  ;  abdomen  gray ;  palpi  yellow, 
organ  reildish  and  black,  sternum  and  venter  dark  gray;  born 
yellow;  legi  with  many  black  hairs;  spinnerets  white;  head 
elevnteil,  no  holes;  from  middle  of  cly])eii8  projects  a  slender  horn, 
somewhat  larger  at  tip  than  In  middle;  tip  with  some  stiff  hairs; 
the  tibia  of  male  palpus  with  a  long  projection. 

One  s|)ecimon.  Six  Mile  Creek,  Nov. 
TmatiOQ*  trilabatai  Km. 

One  gpccinien,  Fait  Creek,  Oct.     The  palpus  is  almost  the  same 
as  the  figure  in  Kmerton,  but  the  tibia  seems  to  have  more  projoc- 
lions  at  the  tip. 
Tmetioni  obionrni,  nav.  ap,    1'lB.te  II,  ng>.  H,  Nb. 

Ijength  i  ITtiim. 

Ccphalol borax  and  madibles  dull  brownish-yellow ;  eyes  on 
black;  legs  paler;  slernum  and  abdomen  dark,  latter  a  Utile 
greenish  and  lighter  above  than  on  venter;  head  higher  than  in 
mo.1t  s[>ecies  of  the  genus,  as  is  also  the  abdomen  ;  cepliahiihorax 
broad,  widest  behind  the  middle,  not  nuidi  narrowed  In-hind; 
miindiblcs  with  n  tooth  in  front;  tarsi  of  [talpi  gone,  tibia  euliirgcd 
and  with  several  projections. 

c  Mile  Creek. 
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ToMtieas  flaTeolus,  oov.  sp.    Plate  IV,  fig.  15. 

Length  $  l'2mm. 

Cephalothorax  bright  brownish-yellow,  with  a  black  seam ;  eyes 
with  black  rings;  legs  yellowish,  paler  than  cephalothorax,  first 
pair  darkest,  fourth  pair  lightest ;  sternum  blackish-yellow ;  abdo- 
men pale  greenish-gray;  cephalothorax  low;  widest  behind  the 
middle;  palpal  organ  reddish;  tibia  enlarged  and  with  several 
short  projections,  not  so  much  as  in  T.  mceaius;  palpal  organ 
smaller  than  in  that  species;  a  large  tooth  in  front  on  mandibles;  a 
female,  f>erhaps  of  this  species  a  little  smaller. 

One  male  and  one  female.  South  Hill,  Oct. ;  Fall  Greek,  Feb. 

Tmetieiii  luxnoini,  nov.  sp.     Plate  IV,  fig.  16. 

Length  S  2'2mni. 

Cephalothorax  a  uniform  orange;  no  dark  edge;  mandibles 
similar  but  blackish  at  tii)s  ;  black  around  eyas  ;  legs  pale  yellowish  ; 
sternum  light  orange ;  abdomen  light  gray ;  no  tooth  on  front  of 
mandibles  ;  cephalothorax  broad  in  front,  widest  at  dorsal  groove ; 
abdomen  narrow ;  palpal  organ  small ;  tibia  swollen  at  tip,  with 
several  projections. 

One  specimen.  Fall  Creek,  Aug. 

Tmetions  mstioni.  nov.  pp.     Plate  II,  fig.  17. 

Ijength  ^  l-5mm. 

Cephalothorax  brownish-yellow ;  legs  somewhat  orange,  except 
patella  which  is  yellow;  sternum  blackish-yellow  brown  ;  no  teeth 
on  front  of  mandibles ;  abdomen  black ;  head  a  little  higher  than 
usual ;  palpal  organ  large,  dark  red-brown,  very  complicated. 

One  specimen,  Buttermilk  Creek,  March. 

Tmetieui  pallidui  Em. 

Two  specimens,  Six  Mile  Creek,  Dec. 

Tmetious  humilii,  nov.  sp.    Plate  IV,  tig.  18. 

Length  ^  l*6mni. 

Cephalothorax  yellow-brown,  with  a  black  margin ;  eyes  on 
black ;  mandibles  yellow-brown,  no  tooth  in  front ;  abdomen  nearly 
black;  legs  yellow  brown  but  paler  than  cephalothorax,  the  first 
pair  darkest ;  sternum  black  ;  spinnerets  yellowish  ;  cephalothorax 
■widest  at  dorsal  groove,  narrower  behind. 

One  specimen,  Inlet  Marsh,  Nov. 
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Tmatiaiii  moitni,  nov.  ip.    Plate  IV,  fig.  It. 

Length  S  l-Sram, 

Cepbutothorax,  legs  and  mandibles  brown  is  b -yellow  i  eyes  on 
black ;  cepbalotborax  witb  a  few  dark  marks,  one  lai^  one  just 
behind  head ;  and  a  line  each  side  reaching  to  the  bind  S.  E.; 
sternum  dark  gray,  abdomen  a  little  lighter  than  sternum;  ceph- 
alotborax  widest  behind  the  middle ;  mandibles  large,  with  a  tooth 
in  front ;  1^  quite  long ;  palpi  a  little  longer  than  usual. 

Two  specimens,  Primrose  Cliff,  Dec. 
TmatiDDl  d>biU(,  nov.  >p.    Plate  IV,  flg.  20. 

Length  S  and  9  l'9nim. 

Cephalothorax  brownish -yellow ;  eyes  on  black ;  seam  black ; 
legs  lighter  than  cephalothorax ;  sternum  dark  brown ;  venter 
nearly  black ;  dorsum  of  abdomen  lighter,  very  hairy;  cephalo- 
thorax widest  much  behind  the  middle;  tibia  of  palpus  not  much 
enlarged. 

Several  specimens,  Inlet  Marsh,  Primrose  ClitT,  Buttermilk  Creek, 
Dec,  March, 
Tmetioni  pklnitrit,  nov.  ip.    Plate  IV,  Hg.  21. 

Leogth  S  l-9nim.  Length  9  l-9nim. 

CephaJothora.'c  j'ellow  ;  legs  similar  but  lighter  ;  eyes  on  binck  ; 
abdiimeii  dark  gray;  sternum  yellow-brown,  darkest  on  edges; 
epigyniim  reddish-black  ;  palpal  organ  reddish  ;  abdomen  of  male 
no  wider  than  cephalothorax,  in  female  the  abdomen  is  wider; 
head  of  mate  a  Hltle  raised  ;  a  tooth  on  front  of  male  mandibles, 
legs  moderately  long. 

Two  specimens  from  Round  Marshes  in  May,  with  a  web  in  the 
throat  of  the  leaves  of  the  Pitcher  plant;  one  specimen,  which 
appears  to  be  the  same,  from  Fall  Creek,  Oct. 

Tmetioni  dlitinoCui.  nov.  ap.     Platii  IV,  ilg.  Tl. 

I.^ngth  9  l-3nnii, 

Cephalotliorax  dull  yellowish-brown,  with  faint  blackish  mark- 
ings ;  no  black  seam  ;  eyes  with  black  rings  ;  stonuini  dull  yellowish 
brown,  blacker  on  edges,  abdomen  dark  to  light  gray;  legs  dull 
yellowish-brown,  a  little  duller  than  cephalothorax  ;  epigynum 
reddish  ;  head  low  ;  cephalothorax  not  tapering  much  at  eitlierend  ; 
Icjp  ishort. 
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Tmetious  maenlatus,  no  v.  sp.    Plate  IV,  fig.  23. 

« 

Length  9  I'Smm. 

Cephalothorax  and  legs  brownish-yellow,  quite  bright ;  eyes  on 
black  rings ;  mandibles  and  palpi  a  little  brighter  than  cephalo- 
thorax, a  narrow  black  seam ;  sternum  blackish ;  epigynum  reddish ; 
abdomen  gray,  darker  on  venter;  dorsum  with  several  pairs  of 
transverse  indistinct  white  spots,  most  clearly  seen  when  wet ;  epigy- 
num of  two  flat  lobes  ;  no  traces  of  teeth  on  front  of  mandibles. 

Two  specimens,  Coy  Glen,  Feb. 

Tmetieus  minntui,  nov.  sp.    Plate  II,  fig.  24. 

Length  $  1mm. 

Cephalothorax  pale  yellowish,  head  darkest ;  eyes  with  black 
rings ;  margin  scarcely  darkened ;  mandibles  brighter  than  ceph- 
alothorax ;  legs  pale,  with  a  little  brownish  and  a  little  tinge  of 
red,  sternum  yellowish ;  abdomen  greenish-gray  with  a  few  paler 
spots  above ;  palpal  organ  dark .  red-brown  ;  spinnerets  white  ;  no 
tooth  on  front  of  mandibles ;  tibia  of  palpus  not  enlarged  ;  the 
front  M.  E.  are  much  smaller  than  the  others. 

One  specimen,  in  woods  west  of  Varna,  March. 

Tnetieui  gnaviii,  nov.  sp.    Plate  V,  fig.  44. 

Length  $  l*3mm. 

Cephalothorax  brownish-yellow,  a  little  darker  on  edge,  with  a 
black  margin ;  eyes  on  black ;  mandibles  yellowisli  with  a  large 
tooth  in  front ;  palpi  and  legs  brighter  yellow ;  sternum  dark, 
nearly  black  ;  abdomen  dark  gray  almost  black  ;  spinnerets  light ; 
cephalothorax  very  low,  wide  and  short ;  abdomen  narrow ;  tibia  of 
palpus  with  several  projections. 

One  specimen.  Six  Mile  Creek,  Apr. 

Erlgone  longipalpis  Em. 

One  specimen,  Inlet  Marsh,  April. 

LinyphinsB. 

LiaypliU  marginAta  Koch. 
Common. 

IdaypliiA  oommiuiis  Hentz. 

Not  uncommon,  Freeville,  May. 
linypUa  olsthrata  Sand. 

One  specimen.  Inlet  Marsh,  Nov. 

4 
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UnyphU  pkrygiUiut  Kooh. 

Commou. 
Ii.  pbryffiuia  var.  MuiQlip«i. 

A  little  Bmaller  with  distinct  riuj^  on  tibia,  while  beyond  there 
ia  Bcarcely  any  red  murks.  There  are  one  or  two  extra  dark  markB 
on  the  side  of  the  abdomen  near  the  base ;  the  median  stripe  on  the 
cephalothorax  is  divided  into  four  parts  on  the  head,  one  running 
to  each  eye. 

A  few  specimens,  Fall  Creek. 
Llnyphis  mmndibnlatk  Gm. 

Not  uncommon  in  gorges  and  elsewhere. 
LinjphU  variablli*,  noT.  sp.    Pl*te  II,  Bg.  28. 
Total  length  largest  9  4'    jnm. 

Length  of  cephalothorax      l'9mm.  breadth      '9  mm. 

Length  of  abdomen  2'2mm.  breadth     I'Sdmm. 

Cephalothorax  reddish -yellow  to  red,  with  a  black  line  on 
mai^in,  mandibles  same  as  cephalothorax;  mouth-parte  and 
sternum  dark  reddish,  sternum  often  jet  black;  1^  light  rusaet 
yellow  to  greenish-yellow ;  venter  dark  red-brown ;  a  silvery  white 
band  around  the  sides  just  above  the  edge  of  the  dark  venter; 
above  this  a  dark  red-brown  stripe,  about  same  width  or  wider,  this 
occasionally  sub- interrupted  at  middle.  On  dorsum  within  this  last 
stripe,  the  ground  color  is  chocolate  or  lighter,  with  small  silvery 
spots,  and  when  fully  developed  the  ordinary  folium  like  L.  mar- 
ginaUt,  but  usually  more  or  less  broken  ;  spinnerets  black.  Cephalo- 
thorax narrowed  just  in  front  of  first  pair  of  legs;  gradually 
elevated  toward  the  eyes ;  deeply  emarginate  behind  ;  area  occuiiied 
by  M.  E.  higher  than  broad,  and  broader  behind  than  in  front; 
S.  E.  touching  each  other;  legs  hairy,  with  few  spines;  specimens 
not  (piile  adult  of  both  sexes. 

Not  uncommon,  Ruuud  Slarshes,  Fall  Creek,  Six  Mile  Creek, 
Oct.,  Feb. 
LiD]rphU  oonrsrU  lloniz.    I'late  II,  fii;,  :<S. 

Total  length  9  and  S  young  3-3mm. 

I.«ngth  of  cephalothorax      llmm.  breadth  tlmni. 

I^ength  of  alidomen  2'  mm.  breadth       Mmra. 

('ephalotliorax  yellow-brown  ;  eyes  on  black ;  a  black  seam ; 
mandibles  yellow-brown ;   legs  pale   greenish,    iwmetimes   a    little 
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extending  half  way  up  the  side ;  just  above  this  a  line  of  silvery 
spots,  smaller  in  size  than  in  L.  variabilis ;  above  this  a  row  of 
blackish  spots;  dorsum  reddbh  or  yellowish,  with  very  few  small 
silvery  spots;  on  middle  of  dorsum  a  pair  of  red- brown  spots;  be- 
hind them  another  pair,  sometimes  united  to  a  larger  darker  spot 
at  end  of  dorsum  ;  base  of  dorsum  with  no  dark  spots ;  the  end  of 
abdomen  is  more  like  a  frontina  than  is  that  of  L,  variabilis ;  the 
tarsus  of  the  male  palpus  as  far  as  developed,  is  much  more 
triangular  than  that  of  L.  variabilis. 

Infrequent,  South  Hill,  Apr. ;  Six  Mile  Creek,  Oct. ;  Fall  Creek, 
March. 

Stomonyphantof  buooulentus  Clerck. 

Infrequent,   Buttermilk   Creek,  Six  Mile  Creek,    Fall    Creek, 
South  Hill.    During  autumn  and  winter. 
Diplostyla  nigrina  Wes*t. 

Infrequent,  Enfield  Creek,  Sept.,  Six  Mile  Creek,  Nov.  and  Apr. 
Diplostyla  pallida,  no  v.  sp.    Plate  II,  fig.  29. 

Length  $  2mm.  length  9  l*9mm. 

Cephalothorax  pale  greenish  ;  legs  similar  or  paler ;  sternum  more 
brownish  ;  mandibles  more  yellow ;  eyes  with  a  little  black,  abdo- 
men grayish  above,  with  several  darker,  but  not  black,  cross  bands ; 
flides  and  venter  similar  to  these  cross  bands;  epigynum  nearly 
white,  with  a  reddish  spot  each  side ;  palpal  organ  reddish-brown ; 
legs  very  long,  head  of  $  more  elevated  than  in  9  ,  and  with  a  few 
stiff  hairs;  $  mandibles  larger  than  9. 

Three  specimens,  Williams  Brook,  Summit  Marsh,  Aug. 

Diploftjla  alboventrii,  nov.  sp.    Plate  V,  fig.  31. 

Total  length  9  2-2mra. 

Length  of  cephalothorax       '8mm.  breadth        *6mm. 

Length  of  abdomen  I'Ginm.  breadth        '9mm. 

Size  varies  somewhat  more  than  usual. 

Cephalothorax  yellow-brown,  darkest  at  cephalic  end  and  around 
edges ;  eye-region  blackish ;  mandibles,  palpi,  mouth-parts  and 
sternum  similar  to  cephalothorax ;  legs  lighter  with  a  tinge  of 
green ;  abdomen  white,  cream  or  grayish,  with  a  broad  black  stripe 
on  each  side  reaching  to  the  spinnerets ;  above  sometimes  with  a 
basal  median  black  spot ;  behind  this  four  cross-bands,  black  ;  the 
first  two  sometimes  divided  in  the  middle ;  the  fourth  often  reaches 
to  the  stripe  on  side,  the  others  do  not ;  sometimes  a  trace  of  a  fiflh 
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cross-band  ;  epigynum  is  part  reddish ;  legs  with  a  few  spineB.  Tbe 
male  is  sometimes  a  little  larger  thao  female ;  colors  similar,  except 
that  there  is  a  dark  spot  at  base  of  venter,  which  extends  caudad  in 
some  specimeos  and  may  darken  the  whole  venter;  palpal  organ 
dark  reddish  ;  it  ib  a  beautiful  structure. 

Locally  common,  exceedingly  so  on  Beebe  Island,  Fall  Creek ; 
also  found  In  Inlet  Marsh ;  autumn  and  winter. 
Diplutyla  oonoolor  Reau. 

Not  uncommon  in  Inlet  Marsh,  Sept.,  Nov. 
DrapellM*  logialU  Rund. 

Two  specimens,  male  and  female. 
HalophoT*  iniipilt  Bik. 

Infrequent    Brydeu  Lansing  Swamp,  Sept. ;  Six  Mile  Creek, 
Sept. ;  Fall  Creek,  Aug. ;  Round  Marshes,  Oct.     Varies  in  size  and 
markings. 
BttthTphantei  minnta  BIk. 

Inlet  Marsh.     One  specimen,  Nov. 
Bathypliuitei  nsbQlDis  SnDd. 

In  houses.    Forest  Home  and  Heustis  St.,  March  and  Novt 
BatliyphaiitBi  labra  Em. 

(Common  in  autumn  and  winter  under  leaves. 
Bitbypbuitai  Alpini  Em. 

Frequent,  Inlet  Marsh,  Buttermilk  Creek. 
Bath;phailt«*  aabKlpina  Etn. 

Frequent,  CascadiUa  Creek,  DutterniiJk  Creek. 
Bktbyphantai  deoortta,  nov.  «p.    i'ltle  II,  lig.  41. 

Ijength  9   and  J  l-9nini. 

Ccphalothorax  yellow  with  black  around  eyes;  a  black  margin; 
sometiiries  a  dorsal  median  stripe  black  ;  legs  with  basal  joints 
yellowish,  distal  joints  paler;  sternum  dark  brown  to  blackish; 
venter  and  sides  of  abdomen  in  S  dark,  in  ?  lighter  gray ;  sides 
with  two  silvery  spots;  dorsum  pale  with  no  dark  markings  or 
indistinct;  a  middle  interrupted  dark  chevron  and  Ivru  or  three, 
usually  more  complete,  behind  this;  ai>ex  dark,  a  number  of  silvery 
spots  in  dorsum;  epigynum  reddish,  us  is  also  palpal  organ  ;  eyes 
ninent  and  |^roie^■-tinL^  head  g. 
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Bathyphantes  argentoomaonUta,  nov.  sp. 

Largest  female,  young,  23mm. 

Cephalothorax  pale  yellowish,  as  are  also  the  legs;  eyes  sur- 
rounded by  black  ;  margin  of  cephalothorax  dark  ;  sternum  dark  ; 
abdomen  light  gray  above  with  many  small  indistinct  brownish 
8{>ots  and  larger  silvery  spots  which  form  two  oblique  stripes 
each  side  that  approach  each  other,  and  several  cross-bands  on  dor- 
sum ;  legs  very  long;  abdomen  as  usual. 

Several  specimens  of  this  pretty  species  were  found  in  Six  Mile 
Creek  in  Sept.,  all  young. 

Bathjphantes  pallida,  nov.  sp.    Plate  V,  fig.  42. 

Length  9  l*25mm. 

Cephalothorax  light  yellow-brown ;  legs  same  color,  somewhat 
brighter ;  palpi  a  little  more  gray ;  sternum  gray  or  dark  gray ; 
abdomen  gray  or  nearly  white  on  dorsum  shading  into  dark  gray 
on  venter;  epigynum  red  at  tip,  and  considerably  projecting  as 
seen  in  the  figure ;  spinnerets  light. 

Four  specimens,  Six  Mile  Creek,  Dec,  Apr. ;  Fall  Creek,  Oct. 

Bathyphantes  sabulosa  Ke^s 
Linyphia  sabulosa  Keys. 

Uncommon,  Six  Mile  Creek,  Oct. 

Bathjphantaf  lygia  Keys. 
Erigone  zygia  Keys. 

Not  uncommon  during  autumn  and  winter  under  stones  and  leaves. 
Bathyphantes  formioa  Em. 

Two  specimens,  Freeville,  Aug. 

Bathyphantes  umbra tilis  Keyt*. 
Erigone  umbratilis  Keys. 

In  field,  May.     A  few  specimens. 
Bathyphantes  oomplioata  Em.    Plate  IV,  fig.  26. 

Uncommon,  South  Hill,  Oct.;  Fall  Creek,  March,  Oct.  The 
palpal  organ  agrees  pretty  closely  with  Emerton*s  figure ;  the  color 
of  the  ce{)alothorax  and  legs  is,  however,  yellowish,  not  orange. 

Bathyphantes  unimaoulata,  nov.  sp.    Plate  11.  figs.  65  and  65a. 

Length  i  and  9  l-9mm. 

Cephalothorax  greenish-gruy  with  small  blackish  irregular 
patches ;  eyes  on  black ;  legs  brow^nish-yellow  ;  sternum  black ; 
abdomen  dark  gray ;  darkest  on  venter,  almost  black  ;  a  pale  spot 
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near  apex  on  dorsum,  this  is  plain  in  both  sexes ;  the  male  palpi  are 
not  long,  the  organ  compact,  the  tarsal  hook  is  very  large  and  pTO> 
jects  out  to  one  side ;  epigynum  reddish. 

Not  uncommon.  Fall  Creek,  Six  Mile  Creek,  Feb. 
BkthrptislltM  tnanutft,  nor.  ap.    Piste  V.  fig.  66. 

Length  S  and  9  I'Smm. 

Male  a  little  smaller  and  narrower. 

Cephalothorax  and  legs  yellow-brown,  eyes  on  black ;  abdomen 
blackish  or  grayish,  often  with  a  greenish  tinge,  and  with  many 
little  whitish  dots ;  sternum  dark  brown  or  nearly  black  ;  epigynum 
and  palpal  organ  reddish  ;  head  of  male  not  raised  ;  abdomen  with- 
out markings,  or  at  moat  with  a  few  narrow  light  cross-lines  on  dor- 
sum near  apex. 

Common  under  stones  iu  field.*,  autumn  and  winter. 

B«tbTphMlt«l  tliitil,  nov.  up.     Plate  II,  fig.  ii. 

Length  9  liimm, 

Cephalothorax  and  legs  dull  browuisU-yellow,  blackish  near 
margin  of  cephalothorax;  eyes  with  black  rings;  mandibles 
brighter  yellow  ;  sternum  blackish  ;  abdomen  dark  brown  or  nearly 
black  ;  epigynum  dark  red-brown,  showing  as  a  roundish  projec- 
tion ;  legs  not  very  long. 

rncomnion  ;  Fall  Creek,  March  ;  t^ix  Mile  Creek,  March  ;  Inlet 
Marsh,  Nov. 
■tioroneta  vikria  lilk. 

Several  specimens,  Fall  Creek,  Oct.,  Xov. 
Kicronata  Itteni,  nov.  sp.    PInIo  V,  lig.  it,. 

length  9  2'lmm. 

Young  males  about  the  same  size. 

Cephalothorax  hrownish-ycllow,  with  a  black  margin,  and  dark 
rays  each  side  ;  eyci*  on  black  rings  ;  legs  and  palpi  yellowish,  some- 
times with  a  little  tinge  of  green;  mandibles  and  mouth-piirts 
yellow. brown  ;  stcriinin  dark  gray;  abdomen  very  dark  almost 
black,  sometimes  with  a  tinge  of  green;  epigynum  reddish;  spin- 
nerets light;  abdomen  widest  a  little  behind  the  middle;  ceplialo- 
thorux  low,  broadest  behind  the  middle;  legs  long  and  slender; 
epigynum  <|iiite  similar  to  M.  qnhiqiiedeiilntii. 

('omnion  on  wet  ground,  during  autumn  and  winter. 
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Kieroneta  qninqnedentata  Em. 
Common  in  autumn. 

Mioroneta  palustriSf  nov.  sp.    Plate  II,  fig.  47. 

Length  $  2-9mra. 

Cephalothorax  dark  orange  brown,  shining ;  legs  brighter,  first 
pair  darkest,  tips  of  legs  darker  than  base ;  mandibles  as  cephalo- 
thorax ;  sternum  red-brown  ;  abdomen  black,  hairy ;  legs  with  long 
black  hairs ;  tibia  of  male  palpus  small,  without  teeth,  femur  long ; 
S.  E.  touching ;  upper  M.  E.  larger  than  lower  and  a  little  farther 
apart 

Two  specimens,  Negundo  woods,  Feb. 

Mieroneta  discolor  Em. 
Several  specimens,  Fall  Creek,  Feb. 

Mieroneta  oomupalpis  Em. 

Not  uncommon,  Fall  and  Six  Mile  Creeks,  Nov.,  March,  April. 
Some  females  are  twice  as  large  as  others. 

Mieroneta  Inteola,  nov.  sp.    Plate  II,  fig.  48. 

Length  $  2-3mm. 

Cephalothorax  bright  brownish-yellow ;  margin  scarcely  darker ; 
eyes  with  black  rings ;  mandibles  yellowish ;  legs  lighter  than 
cephalothorax ;  sternum  yellow  with  dark  edges ;  venter  blackish 
gray,  with  a  pale  line  each  side  ;  dorsum  gray,  with  a  whitish  band 
near  apex,  and  in  front  of  this  a  number  of  small  indistinct  light 
spots ;  palpal  organ  dark  reddish  ;  legs  very  long  ;  cephalothorax 
very  broad  and  low ;  head  broad. 

One  specimen,  Fall  Creek,  Nov. 

Mieroneta  flaveola,  nor.  sp.    Plate  V,  fig.  49. 

Length  $  l-2mm. 

Cephalothorax,  mandibles,  and  legs,  pale  browniph-yellow  ;  eyes 
with  black  rings;  sternum  blackish  ;  abdomen  greenish-gray,  lighter 
above,  somewhat  blackish  on  venter ;  palpal  organ  reddish ;  palpi 
short;  legs  long;  tibia  of  male  palpus  small;  abdomen  small  and 
low.  . 

One  specimen.  Six  Mile  Creek. 

Mieroneta  eomplioata,  nov.  sp.    Plate  II,  fig.  50. 

Length  $  2-7mm. 

Cephalothorax  orange  yellow  ;  eyes  with  black  rings  ;  mandibles 
dender  and  narrow,  yellowish ;  legs  yellowish,  a  little  lighter  than 
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cephalothorax  ;  aternum  black  J  ah -yellow  ;  abdomen  nearly  black ; 
qiinnerets  white;  cephalotborax  low  and  broad;  male  palpi  dark 
reddish,  very  large;  tarsus  witli  a  short  but  prominent  spur  and 
below  it  a  curved  hook ;  palpal  organ  extremely  complicated. 

One  specimen,  Michigan  Hollow  Swamp,  Apr. 
l[laTOD«t«  minntUiimft.  uav.  sji.    Plaio  IT,  Kg.  L'7. 

Length  S  ■95nini. 

Cephalothurax,  mandibles  and  dorsum  of  abdomen  pule 
greenish  ;  legs  and  palpi  still  paler,  almost  colorless;  (lalpal  organ 
not  much  darker  ;  eyes  surrounded  by  black  rings,  which  almost 
touch  each  other  in  the  upper  row,  and  do  unite  in  the  lower  row  ; 
abdomen  with  scattered  long  blnck  hairs ;  venter  and  sternum  pale 
greenish,  with  a  few  blackish  spots  and  lines,  which  make  these 
parts  appear  darker;  legs  very  long  and  slender;  cephalolhorax 
low,  broadest  behind  the  middle,  quite  broad  in  front;  abdomen 
low  and  narrow. 

One  specimen,  Fall  Creek,  Oct. 
Mioroneta  frontat*,  uov.  t\>.    Plate  V,  Kg.  51. 

Length  $  2'4mm. 

Cephalothorax  reddish-yellow;  legs  duller  and  paler;  eyes  with 
black  rings;  sternum  yellow,  edges  more  reddish;  epigynum  red- 
dish, surrounded  by  yellow  ;  spinnerois  yellow  ;  abdomen  gray  ;  legs 
not  very  long  and  stout ;  head  broad,  abdomeu  low,  and  not  much 
longer  than  cephalothorax,  epigynum  large  and  quite  peculiar  in 

One  specimen. 
■CkronaU  gigaDte*,  nnv.  ly.    I'Istc  II,  iig.  32. 

Ix^ngth  9  ;Jmm. 

Copbulothorax  pale  yellowi;-h,  blackish  on  eilges,  a  black  central 
line  on  head,  and  one  each  side  of  head  ;  eyes,  except  front  M.  E., 
surrouiidcd  by  reddish  rings;  front  M.  E.  much  smaller  than 
other  eyes,  and  on  black  ;  mandibles  brighter  yellow  than  cephalo- 
thorax ;  legs  pale  yellowish,  sternum  similar;  abdomen  gray, 
darker  above  than  on  venter ;  epigynum  pniji-cting. 

One  siKicimen,  Fall  Creek,  Aujr. 

Microneta  dUtinota,  nui .  -ji.     I'lnic  II,  Mk.  :■%. 

length  5  L''i)mm. 

(Vjilialothiira.\  and  slernuni  liirlit  onuigc-red  ;  leg.s  and  maiidibloa 
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mandibles  retreating ;  palpal  organ  dark,  very  complicated ;  tibia 
swollen  and  with  several  projections. 
One  specimen,  Freeville,  May. 


EpeirinsB. 
Epeirs  eortiearU  Em. 

Locally  not  uncommon,  Dryden  Lansing  Swamp,  Sept. 
Eptirs  filvatioa  Em. 

Rare,  Fall  Creek,  Oct. 
Eptirm  nordmanni  Thor. 

Common,  in  gorges,  Sept.,  Nov.    Several  varieties  of  the  species. 

Epeira  einerea  Em. 

Locally  common,  on  cliflfe  in  gorges.  Buttermilk  and  Fall  Creeks, 
Sept,  Nov. 

Eptira  telopetaria  Clerck. 

Common,  Aug.,  Nov. 
Spaira  patagiata  Clerck. 

Infrequent,  under  bark.  Inlet  Marsh,  Nov. 
Spaira  itrix  Hentx. 

Common,  Aug.,  Nov.  and  in  spring. 
Epeira  trifolium  Hents. 

Common,  Sept.,  Nov. 

Eptira  marmorea  Clerck. 
One  specimen. 

Eptira  iniularis  Hentx. 
Common,  Aug.,  Nov. 

Eptira  thaddent  Hentx. 

Not  uncommon.  Inlet  Marsh,  South  Hill  Marsh,  Sept.,  Oct. 
Eptira  prattniif  Hentx. 

Not  common. 

Eptira  fHvittato  Keyo. 
Common,  Sept.,  Oct. 

Epeira  domioiliomm  Hentx. 
Common,  Sept.,  Oct. 

Eptira  diiplieata  Hentx. 
Common,  Aug.,  Oct. 
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BpaUft  jnnlptri  Em. 

One  spectmeD. 
Ipairk  Ubyrintb«ft  Hinii, 

Corn  moil,  Sept.,  Oct- 
Epaira  globoia  K«;a. 

Rare. 
Bpaira  plaeidR  Ileoti. 

Frequent  in  wet  places.  Fall  Creek,  Bound  Marshes,  June,  Sept. 
Epain  gibberoaa  Heiiti. 

Common  in  grass,  Aug.,  Sept. 
Epslra  pkrvnl*  K«;a. 

Common,  Sept,  Oct. 
Epaira  itellata  Ilanti. 

Infrequent,  fields,  South  Hill,  Summit  Marsh,  Dryden  Lansing 
Swamp,  Round  Marshes,  Aug. 
Epair*  ithaM  McCook  MSS. 

Not  common. 
C;aIoia  Bonioa  Palla«. 

SUga  varUbili*  Rm. 

Not  uncomnwii.  Round  Marshes  and  wet  meadows. 
Singa  maonlata  Ein. 

Infrequent,  Buttermilk  and  Fall  Creek. 
Aoroioma  ragola  licnti. 

One  male. 
Keta  manardi  Lnlr. 

Infrequent,  Fall  Creek,  Buttermilk   Creek,  in  dark  cliffe,  Sept., 
Oct. 
Argiope  Tiparia  lltDii. 

Common,  8ept.,  Oct. 
Aigiopa  traniverta. 

Xot  uncommon,  Sept.,  Oft. 
Argyroepalra  bortorum  llfnii. 

Not  uncommon  in  grasw  and  herbs,  Fall  Creek,  Six  Mile  Creek, 
Sept. 
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Tetragnatha  vermifoniiis  Em. 
One  specimen. 

Tetragnatha  eztenia  Linn. 
Not  uncommon. 

Tetragnatha  grallator  Uents. 
Very  common. 

Tetragnatha  laboriosa  Uentz. 
Common. 

Tetragnatha  straminea  Em. 
Common. 

Tetragnatha  oandata  Em. 

Eare,  Inlet  Marsh,  males  and  females ;  the  latter  resemble  the 
former. 

Tetragnatha  pallida,  nov.  sp.    Plate  V,  figs.  88,  88a. 

Total  length               $ ,  not  including  mandibles,  9'  mm. 

Length  of  cephalothorax     3*  mm.                breadth  l*8nim. 

Length  of  mandibles           3*4mm.                fang  2*8mm. 

Length  of  tibia  and  patella  I      ^  10*  mm. 

Cephalothorax,  legs,  palpi,  mandibles,  mouth-parts  and  sternum 
yellowish,  lip  darker,  fang  reddish,  and  tip  of  palpus  a  little  red- 
dish ;  abdomen  gray  with  many  small  silvery  spots,  no  other  mark- 
ings ;  abdomen  long,  slender  and  cylindrical ;  narrower  than  ceph- 
alothorax ;  legs  long ;  S.  E.  farther  apart  than  M.  E.;  lower  S.  E. 
smaller  than  other  eyes ;  mandibles  very  long,  a  large  tooth  in  front ; 
the  largest  tooth  on  side  is  the  distal  one,  fang  bent,  tibia  of  palpus 
about  twice  as  long  as  patella.  It  differs  from  T.  grallator  in  posi- 
tion of  eyes  and  shape  of  mandibles ;  from  T,  venniformis  in  shape 
of  mandibles  and  length  of  tibia  of  male  palpus ;  from  T.  straminea 
in  eyes  and  mandibles;  from  T.  extensa  in  eyes,  mandibles  and 
tibia  of  male  palpus ;  from  T,  laboriosa  in  eyes,  mandibles  and 
tibia  of  male  palpus  ;  from  T.  eaudata  in  eyes*,  mandibles  and  shape 
of  abdomen  ;  from  T.  fluviatilis  in  position  of  eyes ;  from  T,  illin- 
oietisiit  in  position  of  eyes. 

Two  male  specimens. 

Paehjgnatha  brevis  Keys. 

Not  uncommon  in  marshes,  Nov.,  Dec. 

Paehjgnatha  antnmnalis  Keys. 

Not  uncommon.  Fall  Creek,  Round  Marshes,  Six  Mile  Creek,  Oct., 
Xi^ec* 
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PMhygnktlift  XBUthoitoma  Keyi. 

Rare,  one  specimen. 

UloborinsB. 
Xrioborai  plniuipet  Lucu. 

Rare,  Six  Mile  Creek,  Fall  Creek,  Aug. 

HjptioMl  CBTItn*  HeaLi. 

Very  common. 

THOMISID.S. 


Zyttien*  itomaoliotiii  Ksre.     PlaU  III,  Hg,  I. 
Several  specimens. 

Zj*tien«  ferMnlni  Ke;i,     Plate  III,  6gf,  3  mnd 

A  few  specimens,  not  common. 
Xyttion*  dlttlnotni,  nov.  ip.    Plate  III,  flg.  89. 

Total  ieugth 

Length  of  cephalothorax  Z'  mm. 

Length  of  sternum 

Ijength  of  femur  I 

Length  of  femur  IV 

Distance  between  epigynui 

Cephalothorax  a  light  reddisli-brown  on  sides,  growing  darker 
and  containing  a  large  triangular  light  spot  behind,  upper  edge 
straight ;  above  a  broad  light  stripe,  with  a  median  double  line  ter- 
minated behind  by  a  black  triangle;  in  front  each  side  of  this  line 
a  little  tinged  with  brown;  eyes  black  ;  clyjuus  white;  niandtblea 
light;  legs  pale,  above  mottled  with  brownish  and  a  few  black  spots 
and  with  a  while  line  on  front  pairs,  hind  legs  more  distinctly  ringed 
with  black  at  tip  of  femur,  tip  of  patella,  and  base  and  tip  of 
tibia ;  under  side  of  coxat  with  a  few  brown  linear  markings ;  sternum 
light  with  a  dark  border,  interrupted  in  front,  the  field  with  many 
dark  dots;  mouth-parts  brownish,  abdomen  above  llglit  brown, 
white  near  the  a])ex  ;  near  base  a  few  black  spots;  near  ai>cx  a 
black  blotch  each  side  connected  by  a  black  line ;  in  front  of  these 
two  narrow  transverse  black  hands,  broadly  intcrniptcd  in  the 
middle;  in  front  of  each  black  band  a  narrow  light  band  ;  venter 
l)n)wii  nmttk'd  with  blackish  ;  epigynuin  yellow.  The  M.  E.  eijual 
and  fiiiually  far  apart,  tiic  lower  nearer  the  lower  S.  E.  than  to  each 
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6-7mra. 

3-  mm. 

breadth 

2'9mm. 

l'5mm. 

breadth 

.9  mm. 

3'  mm. 

tibia  I 

2-  mm. 

2-  mm! 

tibia  IV 

l.Gmm. 

im  and  i 

[ipinnerets 

l-5mm. 

m 
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8'5mm. 

4*  mm. 

breadth 

4*  mm. 

2*  mm. 

breadth 

r4mm. 

3-2mm. 

tibia  I 

2-9mm. 

2-5mm. 

tibia  IV 

l-9mm. 

I  and  spinne: 

rets 

2-3mm. 
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6-7  spines  oii  under  side  of  tibi8e  and  metatarsi,  I  and  11.    Abdo- 
men broadest  behind  the  middle. 

One  adult  and  several  young,  Indian  Spring. 

Xjstious  brnxmeTis,  nor.  8p.    Plate  III,  fig.  i. 

Total  length 

Length  of  cephalothorax 
Length  of  sternum 
Length  of  femur  I 
Length  of  femur  IV 
Distance  between  epigynu 

Cephalothorax  reddish-brown,  darker  on  cephalic  part  and  on 
sides ;  more  yellow  behind  ;  a  brighter  narrow  stripe  on  the  middle ; 
clypeus  same  color ;  falces  and  palpi  reddish-brown ;  maxillae,  lip, 
sternum  and  under  side  of  legs  lighter,  more  yellowish,  legs,  upper 
side  reddish-brown ;  distal  joints  darkest.  Abdomen  above  and 
below  a  uniform  dark  brown,  without  markings ;  spinnerets  reddish. 
.  Cephalothorax  widest  a  little  caudad  of  middle,  much  higher  at 
middle  than  in  front ;  cly|>eus  vertical ;  eyes  in  two  nearly  equally- 
bent  rows,  those  of  upper  row  of  about  equal  size  and  at  equal  dis- 
tances from  each  other ;  the  four  M.  E.  form  a  quadrangle  wider 
than  high ;  the  lower  M.  E.  scarcely  smaller  and  slightly  nearer 
each  other  than  the  upper  M.  E.;  lower  M.  E.  scarcely  nearer 
the  much  larger  S.  E.  than  each  other;  sternum  much  longer  than 
wide;  abdomen  rounded;  the  epigyuum  consists  of  a  cavity  broader 
than  long  at  the  bottom  of  which  two  dark  oblong  bodies  lie  separ- 
ated by  a  septum.  On  tibise  I  and  II  two  rows  of  six  to  seven 
spines ;  on  metatarsi  I  and  II  two  rows  of  five  to  six  spines. 
One  specimen. 

Xjftious  omdelis,  no  v.  sp.    Plate  III,  figs.  5  and  5a. 

Total  length                             9  8-3mm. 

Length  of  cephalothorax      8-9nim.  breadth  3*8mm. 

I                 Length  of  sternum                2*  mm.  breadth  l*5mm. 

Length  of  femur  I                3*  mm.  tibia  I  2'3mm. 

Length  of  femur  IV             2*4mm.  tibia  IV  l'9mm. 

Distance  between  epigynum  and  spinnerets  2*7mm. 

Cephalothorax  yellow,  with  sides  reddish-brown,  and  above  on 
head  same  color ;  the  edges  of  head  white ;  a  narrow  median  con- 
sisting of  two  dark  lines ;  clypeus  and  eye-region  reddish-brown ; 
falces,  palpi,  mouth-parts,  sternum  reddish-brown  ;  upper  surface  of 
legd  yellowish,  thickly  mottled  with  dark  brown,  distal  joints 
darker.     Abdomen  dark  brown,  lighter  around  the  anterior  sides ; 
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sidei  of  dorsum  darkest  and  separated  into  three  parts  by  ligbt 
crosi  lines ;  venter  dark  brown,  aomevrhat  reddisb  In  tbe  middle, 
spinnerets  yellowlsb,  reddish-brown  at  base.  Cephalothorax  higher 
in  middle  than  in  front;  clypeus  vertical;  the  four  M,  E.  form  a 
quadrangle  as  broad  as  high  ;  the  lower  M.  E.  not  smaller,  and  as 
far  from  each  other  as  are  the  upper  M.  E.  from  each  other,  and 
nearer  to  the  larger  S.  E.  than  to  each  other ;  eyes  of  upper  row 
at  about  equal  distances,  and  of  uearly  equal  size.  On  both  tibia 
and  metatarsi  I  and  II  two  rows  of  five  to  six  spines. 

Rare. 
Xrittoni  trui*T«rini,  dot.  ap.    Plitc  III,  figi.  6,  flaudflb. 


Total  leneth                               9 

Length  ot  cephalothorax      ."i-Sram.                 breadth 

8-  mm. 

3'2mm. 

Length  of  sternum                 I'7nim.                 breadth 

l-2mm. 

Length  of  femur  I                 b-  mm.                 tibia  I 

2-  ram. 

Length  of  femur  IV             2-2mm.                 tibia  IV 

l-6mm. 

Distance  between  epigynum  and  spinnerets 

2-7mm. 

Cephalothorax  light  yellowish,  with  a  dark  reddish-brown  band 
each  side  terminated  by  two  black  oblong  spots ;  head  reddish- 
brown,  edge  white,  with  a  narrow  median  stripe  terminated  behind 
by  a  black  spot ;  cly[)e us  lighter  tban  sides  ;  base  of  hills  ofS.  E. 
white;  fulces,  palpi,  raouth-purts,  sternum  and  under  wide  of  legs 
light  red  dish -brown,  spotted  or  striped  with  darker  brown,  legs 
above  light  reddish-brown  with  darker  spots;  a  white  stripe  on 
femur,  patella  and  tibia  I  and  II.  Abdomen  brown  above,  white 
on  posterior  sides,  and  dark  brown  on  venter;  spinnerets  white  with 
a  dark  band  at  base;  the  brown  of  dorsum  darker  toward  the  apex, 
and  here  separated  on  each  side  by  a  few  white  cross  lines  into 
utmost  black  quadrangles.  Cephalothorax  much  higher  in  middle 
than  in  front,  widest  iu  middle;  clypeus  vertical;  eyes  in  two  rows 
about  equally  curved ;  the  four  M.  E,  form  a  quadrangle  wider  than 
high;  the  lower  M.  E.  as  far  from  each  other  as  are  the  upper 
M.  E.  from  each  other;  the  lower  M,  E.  farther  from  each  other 
than  from  the  very  much  larger  S.  E. ;  the  eyes  of  the  upjier  row  at 
about  equal  distances  from  each  other ;  the  upper  M.  E.  somewhat 
larger  than  the  lower  M.  E.  and  smaller  than  the  upper  S.  E. ; 
abdomen  rounded,  widc-st  eaudad  of  middle;  on  metatarsi  1  and 
II  two  rows  of  four  to  five  spines,  on  tibiie  I  ami  II  two  rows  of 
three  to  four  spines. 
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Not  UDcommon,  Sept.  What  I  take  to  be  the  male  is  smaller 
4mm.  long ;  the  markings  and  color  similar  but  brighter ;  palpus 
as  figured. 

XjstieiLi  lontns,  nov.  sp.    Plate  II,  fig.  67. 

Total  length  i  4-5mm. 

Length  of  femur  I  3*8nim.  tibia  I        2'2mm. 

Cephalothorax  as  broad  as  long  and  shorter  than  femur  I. 

Cephalothorax  reddish-brown  on  sides;  with  a  light  stripe  in 
middle  above,  a  darker  somewhat  triangular  area  in  front  part  of 
this  light  stripe  terminated  behind  by  a  black  triangle ;  a  light 
band  connecting  the  S.  E. ;  clypeus  and  mandibles  reddish-brown ; 
sternum  pale,  with  many  small  brown  dots;  coxse  lineated  with 
brown ;  underside  of  legs  pale,  with  a  narrow  brown  stripe  and 
numerous  brown  dots ;  above  with  darker  blotches ;  metatarsi  and 
tarsi  pale.  Abdomen  brown  above,  with  small  white  and  dark 
brown  transverse  spots  on  hinder  part;  edge  of  abdomen  with  a 
white  line ;  venter  creased  with  white  and  brown.  The  M.  E.  equal 
and  form  a  square ;  low^r  M.  E.  nearer  to  the  larger  S.  E.  than  to 
each  other,  eyes  of  the  upper  row  at  about  equal  distances.  Two 
rows  of  four  to  six  spines  on  under  side  of  tibise  and  metatarsi  I  and 
II.  Male  palpi  with  the  two  horny  claws  projecting  from  the 
center  as  in  X,  triguttatus  and  X.  discuraans. 

Two  males. 

Xjftioiis  triguttatTif  Keys. 

Several  males ;  one  has  one  of  the  upper  M.  E.  only  about  one- 
sixth  the  size  of  the  other. 

Xjftioni  nenrofoi,  nov,  sp.    Plate  III,  figs.  8  and  8a.    Plate  IV,  fig.  84. 

Total  length 

Length  of  cephalothorax 
Length  of  sternum 
Length  of  femur  I 
Length  of  femur  IV 
Distance  between  epigyni 

Cephalothorax  light  yellowish,  sides  mottled  and  veined  with 
reddish-brown;  a  narrow  dark-edged  stripe  on  head  terminated 
behind  by  a  reddish  point;  clypeus  reddish-brown,  in  one  case  a 
light  stripe  between  the  two  rows  of  eyes ;  falces  yellowish,  darker 
toward  the  base;  mouth-parts,  sternum,  under  side  of  coxse,  femora 
and  palpi  light  yellow,  palpi  darker  above,  rest  of  legs  yellowish- 
brown,  spotted  with  brown,  and  with  tibia  and  metatarsi  I  and  II 


9 

7*   mm. 

3*2mm. 

breadth 

3*1  mm. 

2-  mm. 

breadth 

l'5mra. 

3*2mm. 

tibia  I 

2'5mm. 

2*5mm. 

tibia  IV 

I'Smm. 

1  and  spinne 

rets 

2'  mm. 

s 

5-  mm. 

2-4mm. 

breadlh 

2tam. 

Mmm. 

breadth 

1-  mra. 

3-4mm. 

tibial 

3-  mm. 

21nim. 

tibia  IV 

l-6mm. 
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darker  toward  the  lip.  Abdomen  reddish-brown  with  many  faiat 
white  epota;  sides  and  venter  reddish-brown  ;  spinnerets  light  yellow. 
Cephalothorax  much  higher  in  middle  than  in  front ;  widest  at 
middle ;  olypeus  vertical ;  eyes  in  two  curved  rows  ;  the  eyes  of  the 
upper  row  at  about  equal  distances,  and  about  equal  in  size ;  the 
M.  £.  of  the  lower  row,  about  aa  close  to  each  other  as  to  the  much 
larger  8.  E.;  the  four  M.  £.  make  a  quadrangle  much  wider  than 
high ;  the  lower  M.  £.  smaller  and  slightly  closer  to  each  other  than 
the  upper  M.  £.;  abdomen  rounded ;  two  rows  of  spines  on  tibiie 
and  metatarsi  I  and  II,  five  to  seven  spines  in  each  row  ;  epigynura 
conrasts  of  a  cavity  wider  than  long,  somewhat  triangular  in  outline, 
divided  by  a  low  septum. 

Total  length 

Length  of  cephalothorax 

Length  of  sternum 

Length  of  femur  I 

Length  of  femur  IV 

Cephalothorax  and  appendages  as  In  the  9  ;  abdomen  yellowish- 
brown,  venter  lighter  ;  three  pairs  of  elongate  reddish-brown  spots 
on  caudal  part  of  dorsum  ;  a  white  band  on  the  cephalic  edge  of 
each  spot;  eyes  as  in  the  9  ;  abdomen  longer  in  proportion  to  size 
than  in  9 . 

Net  uncommon  in  meadow^i.     Sept.;  taken  in  copulation. 

XfltUni  formMa*,  nov.  ep.     Hsto  HI,  fig,  S. 

Total  length  9 

Ijcngth  of  cephalothorax    2-8rani. 

Ijeuglh  of  sternum  l'4mm. 

Ijcngth  of  femur  I  :V  ram. 

Length  of  femur  IV  2-  ram. 

Distance  between  epigynura  and  spinnerets  2'  mm. 

Cephalothorax  ycliow-brown,  darkest  on  head,  with  n  median 
light  line;  sides  redilish-brown  terminated  behind  by  n  darker 
brown  Sjmt ;  margin  nearly  white  ;  clypeus  yellow-brown;  base  of 
hills  of  S.  E.  whitish;  mandibles  and  palpi  reddish-brown;  legs 
darker  red-brown,  base  of  femora  lighter,  tarsus  darkest;  sternum 
yellowish,  darker  on  sides  ;  venter  whitish,  sides  obliquely  striped 
with  brown;  spinnerets  reddish,  dorsum  white,  with  four  pair  of 
large  triangular  spots  brown,  somewhat  connected  with  each  other 
leaving  a  median  serrated  white  8trii>e  ;  basal  spots  largest ;    quad- 

m^leof   M.   ]■:.  broader  than  high:  four  M.  E. 


brcadtli 
breadlb 

f;-4mm. 
1-  mm. 

tibia  I 
tibia  IV 

T-3mm'. 
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8.  E.,  which  are  very  much  larger  than  lower  M.  E.;  eyes  of  upper 
row  at  about  equal  distances,  lower  row  with  M.  E.  closer  to  S.  E. 
than  to  each  other ;  four  pairs  of  spines  on  tibia  I ;  four  to  five 
pairs  on  metatarsus  I ;  three  pairs  on  tibia  II ;  four  pairs  on  meta- 
tarsus II. 

Rare,  two  specimens ;  one  from  woods  west  of  Varna  in  March. 

Zyitieui  limbatui  Keys. 
Two  males. 

Zyitieui  quadrilineatni  Key?.    Plate  III,  fig.  10. 
Infrequent. 

Zyitieui  ^loiui  Keys.    Plate  III,  figs.  7  and  7a. 

Infrequent,  Six  Mile  Creek,  Sept. 

Zyitieui  maeulatui  Keys. 

Not  uncommon,  Sept.  This  may  not  be  this  species ;  if  not  it  is 
new. 

Ozyptila  georgiana  Keys.    Plate  III,  fig.  11. 
Not  uncommon,  Inlet  Marsh,  Oct. 

Ozyptila  eonipureata  Thor.    Plate  III,  fig.  12. 

Rare,  Fall  Creek  in  woods  west  of  Varna,  under  leaves  in  March. 
Coriaraelme  veriieolor  Keys.    Plate  III,  fig.  13. 

Common,  under  bark  in  winter. 
Miiumena  roiea  Keys.    Plate  III,  figs.  15,  15a. 

Several  specimens. 

Miiumena  georgiana  Keys. 
One  specimen. 

Miiumena  foliata,  nor.  sp.    Plate  III,  figs.  17,  17a.    Plate  II,  fig.  37. 

Total  length  9 

Length  of  cephalothorax     2*  mm. 
Length  of  sternum  1'  mm. 

Length  of  femur  I  2'3mm. 

Length  of  femur  IV  l'2mm. 

Distance  between  epigynum  and  spinnerets 

Cephalothorax  white  or  slightly  yellowish,  with  a  light  brown 
band  each  side  not  reaching  to  caudal  margin,  the  cephalic  ends 
connected  through  the  eye-r^ion  by  a  broad  reddish  band,  that 
frequently  covers  the  whole  clypeus ;  eyes  surrounded  by  white ; 
mouth-parts  white  with  black  hairs ;  sternum  white.  Abdomen 
whitish,  a  red  horizontal  and  two  oblique  bands  each  side;  the 


5*  mm. 

breadth 

2*  mm. 

breadth 

8*  mm. 

tibia  I 

l-8mm. 

tibia  IV 

9*  mm. 

I'Smm. 
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latter  often  faint;  oq  froDt  of  dorsum  a  red  spot;  caudal  half  of 
dorsum  with  two  red  Btripes  converging  to  meet  just  above  the 
Hpinnereta ;  veotfir  and  Bpinnerets  light,  the  latter  sometimes  with  a 
led  Bpot  at  base.  Markings  on  dorsum  vary  in  quantity ;  some- 
times the  red  spot  on  front  of  dorsum  is  connected  with  the  two 
bands  behind ;  sometimes  the  red  bands  are  so  wide  that  the  dorsum 
appears  red  with  f»ur  white  bands.  Legs  whitish,  the  metatarsi 
I  and  II  usually  a  little  darker;  tibia  I  and  II  frequently  with  two 
red  bands.  Front  of  cephalcthorax  as  high  as  in  middle ;  widest  in 
middle  ;  lower  row  of  eyes  more  curved  than  upper  ;  upper  row  of 
equal  size ;  M.  E.  slightly  nearer  each  other  than  to  the  S.  E. ;  lower 
row  about  of  the  same  Biz&  and  at  equal  distances;  the  four  M.  E. 
form  a  quadrangle  just  as  broad  as  high ;  abdomen  widest  a  little 
caudad  of  middle;  sternum  hearNihaped,  almost  as  wide  in  front  as 
in  middle ;  body  and  legs  covered  with  bristles  arising  from  reddish 
punctures ;  two  rows  of  spines  on  tibiie  I  and  II,  two  to  four  spines 
in  each  row ;  two  rows  of  five  to  six  spines  on  metatarsi  I  and  II. 

Total  length  S  4"     mm. 

Length  of  cephalothorax     I'Smm.  breadth     l-75mm. 

Length  of  sternum  -9mm.  breadth      'TSmm. 

Length  of  femur  I  2'  mm.  tibia  I      18  mm. 

Length  of  femur  IV  Mmm.  tibia  IV       8  mm. 

Markings  similar  to  the  9  ,  a  litlle  brighter  ;  th«  femur  I  and  II 
witb  prominent  red  spots,  patella  and  tibiie  I  and  II  with  red 
bauds. 

Common,  Sept.,  Oct. 

IIil1im«ii«  Vfttia  Clerck. 

Common,  May  and  Sept. 
Kimmenft  plMida,  nov.  b]i. 

Total  length  9  jiiv. 

Length  of  cephalotliorax       '2n)m. 

Length  of  sternum  1'  mm. 

length  of  femur  I  2.5mm. 

Length  of  femur  IV  !■  mm. 

Distance  between  epigynum  and  spinnerct.t  l'4mm. 

Cephalothorax  light  yellow,  with  a  bund  each  side  of  reddish- 
yellow,  reaching  from  the  anterior  margin  and  not  quite  to  the  [ws- 
lerior;  at  end  of  lioiid  u  small  projection  entiid  from  each  band; 
eye-region  whitish  ;  clypeus  a  little  reddish  ;  legs  a  light  gray-yellow, 
distal  joints  a  little   redder.     Abdomen  a  gray-white   above  and 


4-Smm. 

breadth 

l-<lmm. 

breadth 

■75mm. 

tibia  I 

1-Xmm, 

tibia  IV 

■6mm. 
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dish  punctures,  each  supporting  a  blackish  hair.  Area  occupied 
by  M.  E.  as  long  as  broad,  a  little  broader  behind ;  eyes  of  upper 
row  of  equal  size,  and  at  about  equal  distances ;  the  lower  M.  E. 
equal  the  upper  M.  E.  and  are  smaller  than  the  lower  S.  E.,  to  which 
they  are  no  nearer  than  to  each  other ;  abdomen  pointed  behind ; 
two  rows  of  four  to  five  spines  on  tibia  I  and  II,  two  rows  of  six  to 
seven  spines  on  metatarsi  I  and  II. 
One  young  specimen. 

Baneinia  aleatoriui  Hents.    Plate  III,  figs.  18  and  18a. 
Thomistu  aleatoritut  Hentz  ^ . 
Runeinia  brendelli  Keys. 

Two  females,  one  with  abdomen  white,  the  other  with  abdomen 
yellow.    Aug.,  on  the  campus. 

Tmariof  eaudatni  Hentx. 

Not  uncommon  in  Sept.,  on  trees  and  fences. 

FhilodromineB . 
TibeUui  oblongui  Walck. 

Common  in  sphagnum  bogs,  May. 
Philodromai  vulgaris  Hentz.     Plate  III,  figs.  23  and  23a. 

Common. 

Philodromui  praelnitrii  Keys.    Plate  III,  fig.  19. 

What  I  take  to  be  this  species  is  not  very  common ;  one  speci- 
men was  taken  in  a  house,  Oct. 

Philodromui  liguifer,  nor.  sp.    Plate  III,  fig.  20. 

Total  length  9  juv.  5mra. 

Cephalothorax  white  or  yellowish,  dark  brown  each  side ;  clypeus 
light,  a  brown  band  extending  through  the  lower  row  of  eyes  and 
ending  in  the  S.  E.  of  the  upper  row,  here  enlarged  and  extending 
around  the  upper  M.  E. ;  between  the  upper  M.  E.  arises  a  short 
median  brown  line,  extending  a  short  distance  caudad  ;  a  little  re- 
moved from  the  caudal  end  each  side  is  a  small  brown  puncture ; 
legs  white  with  brown  markings ;  several  small  spots  on  coxae ;  a 
band  at  middle  and  end  of  femora;  patella  suffused  with  brown; 
tibia  with  a  band  at  each  end  and  some  small  spots  between ;  meta- 
tarsus and  tarsus  with  spots,  the  latter  often  dirty  white ;  palpi  white 
with  brown  spots;  mandibles  yelloAvish-white  with  a  few  brown 
marks  at  base ;  mouth-parts,  sternum  and  venter  white,  lip  a  little 
darker ;  spinnerets  yellowish  white.    Abdomen  white  with  a  dark 
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brown  stripe  around  each  side,  not  meeting  either  in  front  or  behind; 
above  a  lighter  browo  cloud  covers  nearly  the  whole  dordum ;  od 
the  anterior  part  is  left  two  white  stripes,  which  meet  at  about  the 
middle  of  the  abdomen  ;  behind  this  a  few  white  spots;  at  about 
the  middle  of  the  length  of  each  white  stripe  is  a  brown  puncture. 
Cephalothorax  widest  behind  the  middle,  truncate  behind  and 
angles  rounded ;  the  clypeus  but  slightly  oblique  and  rounded ;  eyes 
all  about  equal ;  all  M.  E.  nearer  to  S.  E.  than  to  each  other  ;  the 
upper  M.  E.  nearly  as  far  apart  as  the  lower  8.  E.;  the  two  S.  E. 
and  one  upper  M.  E.  form  an  equilateral  triangle ;  S.  E.  on  tuber- 
clefl;  sternum  truncate  in  front  and  behind;  extending  between 
hind  coxfe ;  abdomen  widest  behind  the  middle ;  base  slightly  emar- 
gi[ial«;  probably  next  to  last  moult.  Male  young;  same  size  but 
1^  longer;  same  coloration  except  legs  with  more  brown. 

Not  uncommon  in  woods,  under  bark  in  winter, 
PhilodromtM  giMllii,  nov.  ip.    PUie  III,  fig.  SI. 

Total  length  ?  6-8mm. 

Length  of  cephalothorax    3'  ram.  breadth        3'  mm. 

Length  of  sternum  l'9mm.  breadth        l'5mm. 

Length  of  femur  I  3'lmm.  tibia  I  2'7mm. 

Length  of  femur  IV  3-6mm.  tibia  IV       2-6mm. 

Distance  between  cpigynum  and  spinnerets  2-3mm. 

Cephalothorax  yellowish-brown,  darker  brown  on  sides  ;  clypeus 
yellowish;  falces  yellow  ;  lip  brown;  maxilhc  and  palpi  yellow; 
sternum  light  yellow;  femora  aud  coxa;  light  yellow,  spoiled  with 
brown;  other  joints  darker,  with  brown  spots;  venter  light ;  epigy- 
iium  darker;  dorsum  of  abdomen  brown,  with  many  small  white 
spots,  larger  toward  the  base  ;  near  caudal  end  a  few  sliort,  narrow, 
curved,  light  cross-bands,  best  seen  when  wet.  Cephalothorax  not 
much  higher  in  middle  than  in  front;  upper  row  of  eyes  nearly 
straight;  lower  row  curved  ;  the  four  M.  E.  make  a  quadrangle 
wider  behind  than  high,  and  wider  behind  than  in  front ;  eyes  all 
of  nearly  e^ual  size  ;  the  upper  M.  E.  nearer  to  S.  E.  than  to  each 
other ;  the  lower  M.  E.  also  nearer  S.  E.  than  lo  each  other ;  cly- 
peus nearly  vertical,  a  little  convex  ;  abdomen  narrower  than  ceph- 
alothorax ;  widest  a  little  behind  the  middle;  basal  edge  straight, 
as  are  also  the  anterior  sides  ;  hind  angle  acute ;  two  rows  of  three 
spines  each  on  both  tibiie  and  metatarsi  I  and  II ;  epigynum  con- 
sists of  a  cavity  broader  than  long,  a  club-shaped  body  lies  across 
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Philodromai  unioolor,  nov.  sp.    Plate  III,  fig.  22. 

Total  length                            9  4-2mm. 

Length  of  cephalothorax    l-75mm.                breadth  I'Smm. 

Length  of  sternum              I'l  mm.                breadth  1*  mm. 

Length  of  femur  I              2*1  mm.                tibial  l*9mm. 

Length  of  femur  IV           2*     mm.                tibia  IV  l*3mm. 

Distance  between  epigynum  and  spinnerets  2'  mm. 

Cephalothorax  and  abdomen  gray  above,  the  former  with  a  few 
brown  stripes ;  legs  light  gray  above,  mottled  with  brown  ;  falces 
and  lip  gray;  maxillae  lighter;  sternum  white;  legs  whitish  on 
under  side ;  palpi  gray  above,  light  beneath,  black  at  tip ;  venter 
whitish;  spinnerets  yellowish;  epigynum  reddish.  Cephalothorax 
flat ;  widest  near  caudal  end  ;  clypeus  a  little  oblique ;  eyes  about 
equal ;  M.  E.  of  both  rows  nearer  S.  E.  than  to  each  other ;  the  four 
M.  E.  make  a  quadrangle  wider  behind  than  high,  and  twice  as 
wide  behind  as  in  front ;  abdomen  as  wide  as  cephalothorax ;  hind 
angle  slightly  acute;  three  pairs  of  spines  on  under  side  of  both 
tibiae  and  metatarsi  I  and  II. 

Bare,  Sept.,  on  pavement. 

Philodromui  ornatm,  nor.  sp.    Plate  III,  figs.  24  and  24a. 

Total  length  9  4'5mm. 

Length  of  cephalothorax    1*5  mm.  breadth  l'6mm. 

Length  of  sternum  '95mm.  breadth  *9mm. 

Length  of  femur  I  1*8  mm.  tibial  l*4mm. 

Length  of  femur  IV  1*9  mm.  tibia  IV  I'lmm. 

Distance  between  epigynum  and  spinnerets  l*75mm. 

Cephalothorax  yellowish- white,  sides  brown;  clypeus  and  eye- 
T^on  yellowish-white ;  upper  edge  of  side  stripes  straight  and 
parallel  to  each  other,  falces  grojenish-yellow ;  mouth-parts  and 
sternum  white;  legs  and  palpi  white,  distal  joints  darker,  with 
scattered  dark  markings.  Abdomen  above  white;  venter  dirty 
white;  sides  black;  at  the  middle,  an  angular  projection  of  the 
black  of  the  side  extends  into  the  white  above;  toward  the  apex  of 
the  white  above  some  faint  dark  chevrons;  under  spinnerets  yellow, 
upper  ones  dark ;  epigynum  dark.  Cephalothorax  and  spines  as 
usual ;  abdomen  one  and  one  half  times  as  wide  as  cephalothorax  ; 
bind  angle  right  angled  ;  eyes  about  equal  in  size ;  all  except  lower 
M.  E.  on  prominent  white  hills ;  M.  E.  of  both  rows  nearer  S.  E.  than 
each  other ;  the  four  M.  E.  make  a  quadrangle  wider  behind,  both 
than  in  front  and  high ;  sternum  sharp  pointed  behind  not  pro- 
longed between  the  hind  coxse. 

Two  specimens. 
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Pl&ta  III,  figs.  25  ai 
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Phtlodiomn*  plkeldni. 
Total  length 

Length  of  cephalotUorax  I'd 

Length  of  sternum  1'    mm. 

Length  of  femur  I  l'95mm. 

Length  of  femur  IV  1*9  mm. 
Distance  between  epigynum  and  Bpinnerete 


3' 5mm. 
breadth  l-4mm. 
breadth  -Smm. 
tibia  I  I'dmm. 
tibia  IV     l-2mm. 

1*  mm. 

Cephalothorax  white  or  dirty  white ;  the  sides  dark  reddish- 
brown,  the  inner  margin  of  the  dark  sides  not  quite  parallel ;  just 
behind  each  upper  M.  E.  a  short  brownish  stripe ;  clypeus  dirty 
yellowish  white  ;  tegs  white  with  dark  markings  ;  one  on  upper  side 
of  cox»,  one  at  middle  and  one  at  end  of  femora,  a  few  fainter  be- 
yond; mandibles  dirty  yellow-white;  mouth-parts  nearly  white; 
sternum  white.  Abdomen  and  venter  white  or  dirty  white ;  spin- 
nerets reddish  ;  epigynum  red-brown  ;  on  each  side  of  the  abdomen 
is  a  dark  brown  stripe  which  do  not  meet  in  front,  but  suddenly 
narrowing  at  the  middle  of  their  length  and  growing  fainter  behind, 
meet  above  the  spinnerets ;  on  anterior  dorsum  a  light  brown  spear- 
shaped  mark ;  at  each  side  of  the  middle  a  little  brown  puncture ; 
on  each  side  of  the  end  a  larger  oblique  impression  ;  behind  these 
some  faint  light  brown  curved  cross-bands.  Cephalothorax  widest 
behind  the  middle;  truncate  behind,  hind  angles  rounded  ;  clypeus 
oblique;  upper  row  of  eyes  equal  in  size  and  M.  E.  nearer  S.  E. 
than  to  each  other ;  lower  M.  E.  smaller  and  nearer  8.  E.  than  to 
each  other ;  the  upper  M.  E.  nearer  the  lower  S.  E.  than  to  any 
other  eyes,  and  nearly  as  far  apart  as  are  the  lower  8.  E. ;  the  upper 
S.  E.  on  prominent  tubercles ;  sternum  truncate  in  front ;  prolonged 
between  the  hind  coxie,  widened  behind  and  truncate;  abdomen 
emarginate  at  ba^,  widest  slightly  behind  the  middle. 

Several  specimens. 


Philodiomnt  miantni,  n 
ToUl  lenf,th 


■',  H-  f* 


I/cngth  of  cephalothorax    ]■     mm. 
I^ength  of  sternum  '8  mm. 

Length  of  femur  I  lOSmm. 

Length  of  femur  IV  I-     mm. 

Distance  between  ei>igynum  and  spinnerets 


breadth 
breadth 


.3- 


Cephalothorax  white  on  yellowish-white,  the  aides  rcddisb-brown; 
legs  white  or  yellowish-white  with  a  few  scattered  dark  markings; 

•ellowifli ;  abdomen  dirty   white  or  yellowisli  ;  darker 
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none  of  the  brown  extends  over  into  the  white  dorsum  as  in 
P.  omatiLS ;  above  on  dorsum  three  somewhat  broad  brown  stripes, 
one  mesal  ending  at  the  middle  of  the  abdomen ;  behind  this  a 
broader  one  on  each  side  extending  two-thirds  of  the  way  to  the 
spinnerets ;  falces,  mouth-parts  and  sternum  yellowish-gray;  venter 
gray  or  white ;  spinnerets  darker  at  tips ;  epigynum  reddish-brown, 
eyes  on  white  hills.  Abdomen  oval,  almost  twice  as  long  as  wide, 
not  much  wider  than  cephalothorax  ;  eyes  equal,  about  as  usual ; 
sternum  prolonged  between  the  hind  coxae;  anterior  angles  sharp; 
sides  pointed  between  the  coxae  II  and  III ;  a  series  of  black  dots 
around  the  edge. 
Uncommon. 

Fhilodromui  minnieulai,  nov.  sp.    Plate  II,  fig.  39. 

Totallength  9  2-9mm. 

Cephalothorax  white ;  brown  on  each  side ;  abdomen  white  above, 
black  around  the  sides';  legs  light  with  faint  darker  bands  toward 
the  tip ;  sternum  broad,  extending  between  the  hind  coxae,  concave 
in  front ;  abdomen  flat ;  venter  light,  falces  reddbh ;  mouth-parts  a 
little  yellowish ;  the  black  along  the  sides  is  continuous  while  in 
P.  mintUus  it  is  interrupted  in  the  middle.  Close  to  P.  minutuSf 
but  no  stripes  on  dorsum,  the  white  much  clearer  while  in  P.  minxdus 
the  white  is  yellowish. 

One  specimen. 

Fhilodromui  ezilii,  nov.  sp.    Plate  II,  fig.  40. 

Total  length  9  3-8mm. 

Length  of  cephalothorax  l*4mm.  breadth  l*4mm. 

Length  of  abdomen  2'4mm.  breadth  l*2mm. 

Length  of  sternum  -Smm.  breadth  'Brnm. 

Cephalothorax  light  yellow  in  middle,  sides  thickly  veined  with 
yellow-brown ;  clypeus  yellowish,  mandibles  and  palpi  nearly  white ; 
sternum  whitish,  with  little  punctures  most  numerous  on  the  sides, 
of  a  lavender  color ;  lung-plates  white  ;  epigynum  reddish-yellow ; 
spinnerets  yellowish ;  venter  whitish  with  lavender  punctures,  grow- 
ing more  numerous  on  the  sides  and  behind ;  dorsum  and  upper 
sides  of  abdomen  white  washed  with  lavender,  darkest  on  the  sides 
and  behind  ;  the  plan  of  markings  is  similar  to  P.  rufus,  a  faint 
median  stripe  on  front  of  dorsum  ;  behind  this  two  darker  stripes 
which  are  indistinctly  connected  with  the  side  stripe ;  coxae 
yellowish ;  legs  all  broken  off;  the  sternum  is  much  narrower  than 
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in  P.  rufu9  and  projects  farther  behind;  eyes  similar  to  P.rujut 
but  the  S.  E.  are  farther  from  each  other  than  in  that  species. 

One  specimen  from  Freeville,  May, 
miDdTomiLi  rnfai  Walok.    Plate  III,  fig.  2B. 

Common. 
Fhilodromni  Utltspi  Ks;i. 

One  specimen,  S  probably  this  species. 
Pbilodromiii  snreoln*  Cismk. 

Three  young  spedmens  are  probably  this  species. 

LYCOSIDJE. 

L700(ft  hondieola  Em. 

Common  among  dead  leaves  in  gorges. 
Ljooia  ntdleoU  Em. 

Common  among  dead  leaves  in  gorges. 
Lraoia  koahi  Ka;s. 

Not  uncommon  among  dead  leaves. 
I.f ooM  eomiiiiinii  Em. 

Frequent  under  stones,  South  Hill,  Six  Mile  Creek,  McKinney's 
Twin  Glens. 
LjBOia  algTDVfliitrii  Km. 

Rare,  Summit  Marsh,  Aug. 
Lfcaaa  pratenili  Em. 

Common  iu  fields. 
Ljooia  (ImtU),  aac  <p.     Plate  II,  tig.  30. 

Total  length 


Length  of  oephalothorax 
Length  of  abdomen 
Ijcngth  of  sternum 
Length  of  femur  I 
Length  of  femur  IV 


5 

10.«mm 

l-9mm. 

breadth 

■ilmm 

■  mm. 

breadth 

3'8mm 

■  mm. 

breadth 

l'5iiim 

■2mm. 

tibia  I 

2'5miii 

-Inim. 

tibia  IV 

3-  mm 

Oephalothorax  yellow ;  ej-es  surrounded  by  black ;  a  brown  stripe 
each  side,  and  a  brown  margin  ;  the  dorsal  light  stripe  is  suddenly 
narrowed  at  caudiit  part  ofhead;the  anterior  jwrtion  contains  a 
short  dark  stripe  each  side  ;  mandibles  reddish-yellow ;  mouth-parts 
and  sternum  yellow,  the  latter  with  a  faint  darker  spot  in  middle  ; 
legs  and  palpi  yellow,  no  darker  markings,  finely  black  haired  and 
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spinnerets  like  venter;  dorsum  dark  brownish-yellow;  a  black 
spear-shaped  outline  on  front  part  and  some  cross  lines  behind  this ; 
some  small  dark  spots  on  rest  of  dorsum  ;  eyes  as  usual. 
Occasional  in  fields  near  Indian  Spring. 

Lyooaa  milventrii,  nov.  sp.    Plate  III,  fig.  35. 

Total  length  9  12-  mm. 

Length  of  cephalothorax  5*2mm.  breadth  8'5mm. 

Length  of  abdomen  7*  mm.  breadth  4'4mm. 

Length  of  sternum  2'5mm.  breadth  l'8mm. 

Length  of  femur  I  Slmm.  tibial  2'4mm. 

Length  of  femur  IV  3'9mm.  tibia  IV  3-  mm. 

Small  female  about  10mm.  long. 

Cephalothorax  red-brown  ;  eye-region  blackish  ;  a  light  median 
stripe,  widest  in  front  and  gradually  tapering  toward  the  hind 
margin ;  a  light  stripe  each  side  som'ewhat  above  the  margin,  occa- 
aonally  indistinct ;  mandibles  darker  red-brown  ;  mouth-parts  red* 
brown,  lighter  at  tips ;  sternum  red-brown ;  legs  and  palpi  a  little 
lighter,  sometimes  with  very  indistinct  darker  spots  or  rings ;  abdo- 
men above  and  below  red-brown  like  sternum ;  epigynum  sur- 
rounded by  jet  black  hairs ;  no  definite  plan  of  markings,  only  a 
few  scattered  small  darker  spots  on  dorsum  which  are  often  indis- 
tinct; abdomen  covered  with  yellow-brown  hairs.  First  row  of 
eyes  not  quite  as  wide  as  second ;  dorsal  eyes  farther  from  each  other 
than  are  the  second  row  of  eyes,  and  much  closer  to  them  than  to 
each  other ;  the  epigynum  is  much  like  that  of  Troehosa  avara,  but 
the  species  is  much  larger  and  no  sign  of  spots  on  the  venter  and 
scarce]  V  a  trace  of  them  on  dorsum ;  it  is  different  from  what  I  have 
called  T,  avara. 

Uncommon,  Fall  Creek,  Jan. 

LyeoM  bnaiilii,  nov.  sp.    Plate  III,  fig.  36. 

Total  length 

Length  of  cephalothorax 
Length  of  abdomen 
Length  of  sternum 
Length  of  femur  I 
Length  of  femur  IV 

Cephalothorax  red-brown,  darkest  on  upper  sides  but  not  a  dis- 
tinct stripe ;  eye-region  nearly  black ;  mandibles  and  sternum  red- 
brown  ;  legs  light  red-brown  to  yellow-brown,  darkest  on  front 
pairs,  no  markings  on  them ;  palpi  like  legs ;  abdomen  brown,  no 
stripe ;  venter  lighter  brown  ;  maxillae  scarcely  tipped  with  white ; 


9 

10-5mm. 

5*  mm. 

breadth 

3'lmm. 

6*  mm. 

breadth 

3*  mm. 

2-5mm. 

breadth 

l-8mm. 

3'4mm. 

tibia  I 

2*5mm. 

4'4mm. 

tibia  IV 

4-  mm. 
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spinneretd  like  venter ;  epigynuin  reddish ;  legs  black  haired  and 
spined ;  abdomeu  with  long  black  and  white  hairs  and  shorter 
yellowish  ones;  sternum  with  stilT  black  hairs;  epigynum  sui^ 
rounded  by  white  hairs ;  first  row  of  eyes  shorter  than  second ;  eyes 
of  second  TOW  more  than  their  diameter  apart,  and  not  larger  than 
dorsal  eyes. 
One  specimen,  Round  Marshes,  May. 

Lyoota  ftvara  Ksya. 

Trockoea  avara  Keys. 

Uncommon,  Six  Mile  Creek,  March. 
LjetM  Doraata  Ileoti. 

Infrequent,  Six  Mile  Creek,  Fall  Creek,  Sept.  and  Oct. 
L700*ft  poltta  Em. 

One  Specimen. 
iTooia  tontnlftta  Hand. 

One  specimen. 
Lfooia  Tnlpliu  Em. 

Two  specimens.  Six  Mile  Creek,  in  holes. 
Lyeou  oradalii.  nov.  ;p.    Plate  III,  fig.  37. 

Total  length 

Length  of  cephalothorax 

I.«ngth  of  abdomen 

Length  of  sternum 

Length  of  femur  I 

I>ength  of  femur  IV 

Cephalothorax  red-brown,  darker  in  eye-region  ;  with  three  light 
stri|)e?,  the  median  one  arising  from  between  the  second  row  of  eyes 
as  a  fine  line,  gradually  widening  and  reaching  the  hind  margin, 
widest  at  dorsal  groove;  the  side  stripes  more  than  their  width 
above  the  edge,  and  scarcely  as  wide  as  the  dorsal  strij*;  clypeus 
(lark  ;  mandibles  nearly  black  ;  mouth-iiarts  black,  with  tips  light; 
sternum  jet  black  with  many  black  hairs;  under  side  of  coxie 
blackish  with  black  hairs ;  femora  yellow-brown ;  hinder  ones 
with  darker  spots;  other  joints  yellow-brown,  hinder  ones  with 
darker  rings,  on  front  ones  the  rings  are  scarcely  apparent ;  legs 
with  many  black  hairs;  palpi  yellow-brown,  tip  of  last  joint  darker; 
abdomen  black,  clothed  with  yellow  pubescence ;  a  black  spear- 
iped   mark  reaching  to  the   middle  mf  the  abdomen  ;  on    sides 


7-9mm. 

breadth 

5-(5mnK 

8-1  mia. 

breadth 

57  mm. 

3'9nim. 

breadth 

3'  mm. 

o-2nira. 

tibia  I 

3*Cmm. 

6-  mm. 

tibia  IV 

4'7mm. 
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Length  of  sternum 
Length  of  femur  I 
Length  of  femur  IV 


breadth 
breadth 
breadth 
tibia  I 
tibia  IV 


14'  inm. 
4*9mra. 
5*  mm. 
2*5mm. 
3'3mm. 
3'8nmi. 


black  and  yellow  hairs,  which  form  four  yellow  stripes ;  the  two 
middle  ones  do  not  reach  beyond  the  middle  of  the  abdomen,  the 
others  do ;  epigynum  reddish,  surrounded  by  black  hairs ;  spinnerets 
brown ;  dorsal  eyes  much  farther  from  each  other  than  are  the  eyes 
of  the  second  row  from  each  other. 
One  specimen. 

LyeoM  immaeulata,  noy.  sp.    Plato  V,  fig.  38. 

Total  length  9 

Length  of  cephalothorax      6*  ram. 
Length  of  abdomen  8'  mm. 

3*  mm. 

4'9mm. 

5*  mm. 

Cephalothorax  red-brown,  with  a  narrow  light  stripe  arising  be- 
hind the  second  row  of  eyes  and  reaching  the  hind  margin,  slightly 
wider  in  the  middle  ;  on  the  sides  a  broader  indistinct  light  stripe ; 
mandibles  red-brown ;  mouth-parts  red-brown,  lighter  at  tips ; 
cephalic  half  of  sternum  dark  brown,  caudal  half  yellowish  ;  1^ 
yellowish,  coxse  with  black  stripes;  femora  some  brownish,  but 
without  bands ;  no  bands  on  other  joints ;  thickly  black  haired ;  abdo- 
men may  not  be  normal,  d&A  gray,  brownish  toward  the  apex ;  when 
wet,  a  faint  black  spear-shaped  outline  on  basal  half;  venter  lighter 
yellowish ;  epigynum  small  and  reddish ;  spinnerets  reddish-yellow  ; 
palpi  reddish-yellow ;  first  row  of  eyes  about  as  wide  as  second. 

One  specimen. 

LyoOM  •zitiota,  nor.  sp.    Plate  I,  fig.  39. 

Total  length 

Length  of  cephalothorax 
Length  of  abdomen 
Length  of  sternum 
Length  of  femur  I 
Length  of  femur  IV 

Small  ^  is  but  14*5  mm.  long. 

Cephalothorax  yellow  or  reddish-yellow,  with  a  dark  stripe  each 
side,  leaving  a  narrow  dorsal  stripe  of  light,  which  expands  to  sur- 
round the  dorsal  groove ;  the  extreme  margin  also  dark ;  a  few 
small  dark  spots  on  the  light  side  stripes ;  mandibles  black  with 
light  hair ;  mouth-parts  brownish  with  black  hair ;  sternum  yellow 
or  reddish,  with  a  faint  darker  central  mark,  and  with  black  hairs ; 
legs  yellow  or  reddish;  the  metatarsus  and  tarsus  nearly  black; 
other  joints  with  dark  marks  and  rings,  most  distinct  on  the  tibia  ; 


large  ^ 

17*  mm. 

9'5mm. 

breadth 

7*  mm. 

8-5mm. 

breadth 

5'4mm. 

4'5mm. 

breadth 

4*  mm. 

8*  mm. 

tibia  I 

7*  mm. 

9-3mm. 

tibia  IV 

8*  mm. 
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under  side  of  coxte  with  a  large  brownish -black  spot ;  tarsus  of 
[lalpue  black,  rest  of  palpus  yellowish ;  abdomeu  dark  browD  above, 
light  beneath ;  venter  spotted  with  many  soiall  black  dots,  some- 
times forming  a  band  just  behind  tbe  lungslita;  these  small  black 
spots  also  on  dorsum,  but  not  so  prominent;  also  a  spear-shaped 
black  outline  on  front  of  dorsum  ;  spinnerets  brownish-yellow;  legs 
with  many  hiack  spines. 

Several  specimens. 
LraoM  Dblonga,  nov.  ip.    ptaie  III,  fig.  40, 

Total  length  9  20  mm. 

Length  of  cephalothoraz     9*  mm.  breadth      6-8mm. 

Length  of  abdomen  12-  mm.  breadth      7'4mm. 

Length  of  sternum  4'6mm.  breadth      3'5mm. 

Length  of  femur  I  7'  mm.  tibial         5'  mm. 

Length  of  femur  IV  7'  mm.  tibia  IV      55mm. 

Cepbalotborax  dark  brown,  with  a  narrow  light  stripe  arising 
between  the  second  row  of  eyes,  passing  caudad,  widening  to  sur- 
round the  dorsal  groove,  then  narrowing  and  reaching  the  hind 
margin.  A  few  light  spots  on  the  lower  sides  but  not  forming  a 
stripe;  mandibles  jet  black;  mouth-parts  and  sternum  black; 
l^s  and  palpi  black,  with  yellowish  markings  on  tbe  femora, 
partly  rings  and  partly  spots  ;  on  the  tibia  and  patella  a  ring ;  other 
joints  not  distinctly  marked.  Abdomen  dark  brown,  thickly 
covered  with  short  golden-yellow  pubescence,  on  the  sides  and 
venter  leaving  many  small  spots  of  black  hairs;  above  no  mark- 
ings; the  hairs  are  brightest  toward  the  apex  of  the  abdomen; 
spinnerets  dark  brown ;  region  of  epigynum  with  many  black 
hairs;  a  spot  of  yellow  hairs  on  each  lung-plate;  a  band  ofblack 
just  caudad  of  the  lung-slits.  First  row  of  eyes  almost  as  wide  as 
second;  dorsal  eyes  about  as  those  of  second  row  and  farther  from 
each  other  than  the  latter ;  epigynum  very  small. 

One  specimen. 
FaTdoia  lapidioina  Km. 

Common  in  gorges  among  shale. 

FtrdoM  ptlUds  Km. 

Uucommoti,  Six  Mile  Creek,  Fall  Creek,  Sept. 
?Brdoi>  aanolats,  nuv.  tip.    I'liio  I,  ng.  41. 
Total  length                            ?  b-  mm. 

ihalullmras      2'4nmi. breadth 
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Length  of  sternum 

l'4mm. 

breadth 

1'  mm. 

Length  of  femur  I 

2'  mm. 

tibia  I 

l'4mm. 

Length  of  femur  IV 

3*  mm. 

tibia  IV 

2*  mm. 

Cephalothorax  with  a  broad  reddish-yellow  stripe  each  side, 
above  this  a  broader  dark  stripe  with  irregular  edges ;  extreme 
margin  of  cephalothorax  somewhat  darkened  ;  on  dorsum  a  reddish- 
yellow  stripe,  widest  in  front ;  constricted  at  end  of  head  and  then 
tapering  caudad  ;  eye-region  black ;  clypeus  reddish-yellow ;  mandi- 
bles similar ;  legs  and  palpi  light  reddish-yellow,  ringed  with  black, 
rings  on  femora  not  always  complete ;  sternum  yellowish,  often 
with  a  black  stripe  extending  from  the  caudal  end  toward  the 
middle ;  sometimes  a  few  other  black  marks  ;  on  front  of  dorsum  a 
triangular  reddish-yellow  stripe  not  reaching  quite  to  the  middle  of 
the  abdomen;  rest  of  dorsum  is  a  brown  network,  yellow  between 
the  meshes ;  the  network  looks  like  cro£»-lines  on  the  meson  but  at 
sides,  irregular ;  venter  lighter ;  base  yellowish,  beyond  brownish  ; 
spinnerets  yellowish;  front  margin  ofepigynum  raised  and  dark 
colored,  the  hind  part  also  dark  colored,  the  intermediate  part  so 
light  as  to  be  hardly  distinguishable. 

Uncommon. 

PardOM  venofta,  nor.  sp.     Plate  I,  figs.  42,  42a. 

Length  9  5*8mm. 

Length  of  cephalothorax     2*7mm.  breadth       l*9mm. 

Length  of  abdomen  3'lmm.  breadth       l*9mm. 

Cephalothorax  dark  brown,  with  a  few  indistinct  yellowish  spots 
near  the  sides,  eye-region  black ;  a  broad  central  yellowish  stripe, 
contracted  in  front  of  dorsal  groove,  then  enlarging  to  surround 
the  groove  and  again  contracting  behind  it,  and  reaching  the  hind 
margin  ;  mandibles  yellowish  with  a  brownish  spot  near  base  ;  legs 
and  palpi  pale  with  darker  rings ;  sternum  black  ;  venter  grayish  ; 
spinnerets  light ;  sides  and  dorsum  darker,  almost  black,  with  many 
pale  yellowish  spots;  a  median  basal  stripe  pointed  behind,  not 
quite  reaching  the  middle  of  dorsum,  yellowish  ;  a  spot  each  side  of 
this  at  base  yellowish  ;  at  the  hind  end  of  this  stripe  on  each  side 
two  yellow  spots,  the  hind  pair  containing  a  black  dot ;  behind  this 
two  pairs  of  similar^' spots,  united  on  meson,  each  containing  a 
black  dot;  just  above  the  spinnerets  several  narrow  cross-bands  of 
yellow;  each  side  of  the  median  markings,  there  are  other  yellowish 
spots,  some  quite  large,  making  the  abdomen  look  like  a  Cuelotea; 
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a  young   S  the  abdo- 
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epigyoum  quite  small ;  in  nbat  I  take  to 
men  is  narrower,  but  the  markings  the  aai 

Several  specimeDB. 
PudoM  brauua  Em. 

Two  specimens. 
PaidM&  gneilii,  Dov.  sp.    PUta  I 

Total  length 

Length  of  cephalotborax 

Length  of  abdomen 

Length  of  sternum 

Length  of  femur  I 

Length  of  femur  IV 

Cephalotborax  dark  red-brown  with  a  median  light  stripe  gradu* 
ally  tapering  behind ;  eye-region  blackish  ;  mandibles  and  sternum 
red-brown ;  mouth-parts  a  little  lighter ;  lege  and  palpi  red-brown, 
with  dark  spots  and  rings  more  distinct  on  hind  ptur ;  abdomen 
above  and  below  red-brown,  with  light  brown  hair;  markings  not 
dbtinct ;  a  spear-shaped  blackish  outline  on  front  part  of  doraum  ; 
behind  this  a  few  distinct  cross-lines,  and  some  small  darker  spots 
each  side;  epigynum  reddish;  dorsal  eyes  almost  as  close  to  each 
other  as  to  the  eyes  of  second  row.  In  what  I  take  to  be  the  S  the 
head  is  somewhat  narrower  at  the  cephalic  end  ;  length  7'5  mm. ; 
colors  similar  to  9. 

Not  uncommon. 


flg.  13.     Plata 

I,  sg.  so. 

9 

8'  mm. 

4-  mm. 

breadth 

3'  mm. 

4'4ram. 

breadth 

2'9mm. 

2'  mm. 

breadth 

l-4mm. 

3.3mm. 

tibia  1 

2-5ram. 

3'5iiim. 

tibia  IV 

3-  mm. 

Pardoia  albopatolU  Km. 

Not  uncommon,  Six  Mile  Creek. 

Pardoia  algrop«lpii  Em. 

Several  specimens. 

Pardou  monUn*  Em. 

Two  spebimens  probably  this  species. 

Pftrdoi*  maita,  nov.  cp.     Plate  IH,  fig.  44. 

Total  length                            9 
lieiigth  of  ccpbalothorax      2'nnim. 
Length  of  abdomen               27mm. 
Ijcngtii  ofiiternum                 l'4mm. 

length  of  lemur  I                  2-1  mm. 
length  of  femur  IV              2-yn.m, 

breadth 
breadth 

breadth 
tibia  I 
tihift  IV 

5-1  mm. 
2-  mm. 
I'dnim. 

2-2mm'. 

Cephalothornx  almost  uniform  rcddiah-bn 

3«n,  .somei 

vlmt  lighter 
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Btemuin  black  ;  1^  yellowish,  redder  toward  the  tips,  do  distinct 
rings,  but  some  faint  darker  markings  on  side  of  femora ;  palpi 
yellowish ;  dorsum  of  abdomen  nearly  black,  a  little  reddish  tinge ; 
▼enter  reddish-brown  with  a  narrow  black  line  each  side,  and  a 
broader  black  stripe  in  the  middle;  very  slight  trace  if  any  of 
lighter  markings  on  the  dorsum  ;  dorsal  eyes  not  as  close  together 
as  in  P.  annulcUa  or  P.  pallida. 
One  specimen. 

PardoM  obtoleta,  noy.  sp.    Plate  III,  fig.  45. 


5'3mm. 
breadth  2*  mm. 
breadth       l'9mm. 


Length  9 

Length  of  cephalothorax     2*3mm. 
Length  of  abdomen  3'  mm. 

A  larger  specimen,  apparently  the  same  species  is  7  mm.  long. 
Cephalothorax  dark  brown ;  eye-region  black ;  with  a  broad  median 
rufous  stripe,  much  constricted  in  front  of  dorsal  groove,  then 
enlarging  to  surround  the  groove  and  then  becoming  smaller; 
mandibles  reddish-yellow  ;  sternum  black ;  legs  and  palpi  yellowish, 
with'darker  incomplete  rings,  these  only  apparent  on  the  upper  sur- 
face of  the  legs ;  epigynum  reddish ;  venter  grayish ;  sides  and  dor- 
sum nearly  black,  with  faint,  apparently  irregular  blotches  of 
yellowish ;  the  basal  stripe  not  seen ;  somewhat  similar  to  P.  montana 
but  the  legs  paler  and  less  distinctly  ringed ;  all  the  markings  are 
indistinct. 

Two  specimens. 

Pirata  piratioa  Clerck. 
Uncommon. 

Pirata  iniularii  Em. 
Not  uncommon. 

Pirata  montana  Em. 

Uncommon. 

Pirata  montanoidei,  nov.  sp.    Plate  I,  fig.  46. 

Total  length  ? 

Length  of  cephalothorax  1*8  mm. 

Length  of  abdomen  1*9  mm. 

Length  of  sternum  *82mm. 

Length  of  femur  I  1*4  mm. 

Length  of  femur  IV  1*7  mm. 

Cephalothorax  yellow  with  a  dark  stripe  each  side,  somewhat 
widest  behind ;  eyes  surrounded  by  black ;  a  line  each  side,  reaching 


3*7mm. 

breadth 

l*3mm. 

breadth 

l*3mra. 

breadth 

•7mm. 

tibia  I 

1*  mm. 

tibia  IV 

l*3mm. 
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from  dorsal  groove  towftrd  the  eecond  row  of  eyes;  mandiblts, 
sternum,  tnouth-parts,  legs  and  palpi  yellow ;  legs  in  one  specimen 
with  indistinct  darker  rings ;  abdomen  jellon  above  and  below ; 
epigynum  reddish;  spiniierets  yellow;  a  small  Mack  mark  on 
middle  of  venter;  above  on  dorsum  many  irregular  black  spota 
which  leave  a  central  yellow  stripe  divided  by  dark  cross-lines; 
very  Rimitar  to  P,  montana;  cep li a  lo thorax  a  little  narrower  than  in 
that  species ;  epigynum  looks  like  two  reddish  spols. 
Several  specimens. 

?llkU  KglUf,  nov.  ap.     Plate  I,  fig.  4T. 

Total  length  9  4'5mm. 

Length  of  cephalolhorax     2'2mm. 

Length  of  abdomen  2'3mm. 

Length  of  sternum  1'  mm. 

Length  of  femur  I  l'5mm. 

Length  of  femur  IV 

Cephalothorax  brown,  black  around  the  eyes,  a  yellowish  stripe 
in  middle,  widest  at  cephalic  end,  gradually  tapering  to  the  caudal 
margin;  this  encloses  two  lines  which  extend  each  side  from  the 
dorsal  groove  to  eyes  of  the  second  row ;  no  side  stnpes ;  mandibles 
yellowish ;  sternum  yellow,  with  a  dark  margin ;  legs  yellow  with  no 
markings,  distal  joioU  darker;  abdomen  brownish  above  and 
below;  spinnerets  yellowish,  epigynum  blackish  ;  alight  yellowish 
stripe  above  in  middle  of  dorsum,  very  faint  at  base,  and  behind 
divided  by  several  blackish  cross-lines;  legs  with  fine  black  hairs 


breadth 

l-6mm. 

1.               breadth 

l-7mm. 

breadth 

■«mm. 

tibia  I 

I-2mm. 

tibia  IV 

l-7mm. 

and  long  red-brown  sjiines;  epigynum  appears  as  a  short  transverse 
dark  spot, 
Several  siK-cimens,  Fall  Creek,  March. 

FiraM  minnt«  Km. 

One  specimen. 

Firata  eilgna,  nov.  ty.     Plalc  I,  lig.  i*. 

Total  length  9 

I>cngth  of  cephalothorax      r4mni. 

JjCtigth  of  abdomen  l'6mni. 

Length  of  femur  I  l"  mm. 

Length  of  femur  IV 

Cejihalothorax  yellowish,  with  a  black  stripe  each  side,  widest 
toward  tlie  caudal  end ;  the  extreme  margins  of  cephalothorax  also 
black  ;  eye-region  black  ;  median  groove  black,  i'rom  the  cephalic  end 


breadth 
breadth 
1-  mm.  tibia  I 

l!)mm.  tibia  IV 

vlth   a  black  stripe  each 
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dibles  brownish-yellow;  legs  and  palpi  yellowish,  some  dark  marks 
on  femora;  patella  tipped  with  dark,  and  tibia  with  two  rings; 
sternum  yellowish  with  many  small  black  dots;  dorsum  of  abdomen 
black  with  ma;iy  small  yellow  spots ;  venter  yellowish,  with  a  few 
black  lines  and  spots ;  epigynum  reddish ;  spinnerets  greenish ; 
npper  ones  darker;  lobe  of  epigynum  reddish,  sides  of  lobe  darker. 
One  specimen,  Enfield  Creek,  Sept. 

Anlonia  anrantioa  Em. 
One  specimen. 

O^yale  undata  Hentz. 
Common. 

IK^loinedei  tenebroini  Hentz. 

Common. 
Bolomedei  urinator  Hentz. 

One  specimen.    Six  Mile  Creek,  Apr. 
IKilomedea  tezpunotatai  Hentz. 

Frequent  on  edge  of  streams. 
Bolomedei  soriptai  Hentz. 

Infrequent,  Fall  Creek,  on  edge  of  stream,  Sept. 

ATTIDJB. 

Fhidippua  myitaoeni  Hentz. 

Common  ;  in  cases  under  stones  in  winter. 

Fhidippni  albomaonlatai  Keys. 

One  specimen,  female. 
Fhidippua  ranterb«rgpi  Peek. 

A  few  immature  specimens  agree  very  well  with  the  description 
Fall  Creek. 

Fliidippiia  mooookii  Peck.    Plate  IV,  fig.  83. 

One  male  10  mm.  long  probably  this  species. 
Flddippni  tripunotatai  Hentz. 
Common. 

Fhidippua  oardinalii  Hentz. 

Infrequent. 
Fhidippua  ruftia  Hentz. 

Common. 
6 
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Fhidippu  minntiu  uav.  >p.    PIfcts  V.,  flga.  ST  uid  27b. 

Total  length  9  7*7mni. 

Length  of  cep  halo  thorax      3'  mm.  breadth  S'Smin. 

Length  of  abdomen  4'9mm.  breadth  2*9mm. 

Leg  fonnuU  4-1-2-3. 

Cephalothorax  and  abdomen  black,  covered  with  golden  yellow 
short  hair,  and  scattered  long  black  and  white  haire;  clypeus 
whitish  yellow;  mandiblee  dark,  eomewhat  greenish  iridescent; 
lega  reddish  with  black  rings ;  palpi  yellowish,  with  whitish-yellow 
hairs  ;  sternum  dark-red  brown  with  light  hairs  ;  venter  red-brown 
on  sides,  with  yellowish  biurs,  a  broad  central  light  stripe,  limited 
each  side  by  dark  ;  epigynum  and  spinnerets  reddish  ;  dorsum  with 
a  band  at  base,  losing  itself  on  the  sides ;  another  oblique  band  on 
side;  two  rows  of  three  spots  on  caudal  part  of  dorsum,  white. 
Second  row  of  eyes  not  quite  twice  as  far  from  dorsal  as  from  lateral 
eyes;  dorsal  eyes  very  prominent;  first  pair  of  legs  largest;  tibia  I 
with  three  strong  black  spinea  at  tip ;  anterior  cozie  separated  by 
almost  width  of  labium ;  sternum  less  than  one  and  one-half  times 
as  long  as  broad. 

One  specimen. 
Philnut  prine«pi  Peck.    I'lato  II,  rig.  32. 

Three  males  which  may  belong  to  this  species. 

FhUEBal  miUtaril  Ilenti. 

Abundant. 


Abundant. 

,tz. 

One  male  specimen. 

Not  uncommon  ;  under  stones  in  cases  du 

ring  the  winter. 

Dendrrphantsi  flavlpedai  i'ti 
Three  females,  quite  sir 
II,  lig.  33. 

uilar  to  the  males : 

;  epigynum 

as  on  Ph 

Ssndryphantel  inii^il,  nov.  ><]i.    I'Islo  V,  tigi.  2'' 
Total  leiiffth                            9 
Ijcngtb  of  cephalothorai      l-«mm. 
I^eok'tii  of  alvlmneu               2'tlmm. 

breadth 

breiidth 

4*r>mm, 

I'Bmm. 
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Gephalothorax  red,  with  white  pubescence  and  long  scattered 
black  hairs ;  eyes  on  a  black  band ;  clypeus  with  white  hairs ;  falces 
reddish ;  palpi  light,  with  white  hairs ;  legs  yellowish,  with  reddish 
at  ends  of  joints,  front  legs  darker ;  sternum  red-brown.  Abdomen 
whitish-yellow,  with  white  pubescence  and  long  black  hairs;  four 
red-brown  spots  each  side  on  dorsum,  more  or  less  connected  across 
the  middle  by  chevrons,  the  basal  ones  connected  by  a  curved  line ;  a 
spot  above  apex  red-brown ;  spinnerets  and  median  stripe  on  venter 
red-brown ;  sides  and  rest  of  venter  light ;  epigynum  dark  ;  sides  with 
a  faint  trace  of  reddish  oblique  bands.  Sternum  broad,  truncate  in 
front ;  anterior  coxse  separated  by  more  than  width  of  labium ;  first 
legs  much  the  stoutest ;  first  and  second  pairs  of  legs  as  in  D.  flavi- 
pedes. 

Not  uncommon. 

Seadryphmatef  omataf ,  nor.  sp.    Plate  IV,  fig.  29 ;  Plate  V,  fig.  29. 

Total  length  9  4*9mm. 

Length  of  cephalothorax  l*8mm.  breadth       l*3mm. 

Length  of  abdomen  3'lmm.  breadth      2*  mm. 

Leg  formula  4-1-3-2. 

Cephalothorax  reddish ;  eyes  on  black  band ;  with  short  white 
pubescence  and  long  scattered  white  and  black  hairs ;  clypeus  with 
white  hairs ;  mandibles  reddish ;  sternum  dark  red  brown ;  legs  and 
palpi  yellowish,  the  femora  of  first  pair  more  red-brown ;  legs  dis- 
tinctly ringed  with  red-brown,  and  with  white  pubescence  and 
longer  black  hairs.  Abdomen  whitish-yellow,  with  short  whitish 
pubescence  and  long  white  and  a  few  black  hairs ;  dorsum  with 
red-brown  bands  more  or  less  connected  with  an  irregular  central 
stripe ;  basal  band  horseshoe-shaped ;  three  others  behind  it  more 
straight;  upper  side  white;  lower  side  with  a  broad  red-brown 
stripe ;  venter  with  a  broad  median  red-brown  stripe,  constricted 
just  in  front  of  red-brown  spinnerets,  and  then  widened  to  surround 
them.  First  legs  stoutest,  but  not  so  large  as  in  some  species; 
anterior  coxae  separated  by  more  than  width  of  labium ;  sternum 
oblong ;  abdomen  swollen  with  eggs. 

One  specimen. 

Beadryphmntef  exi^m,  nov.  sp.    Plate  V,  fig.  30. 

Total  length                            9  4'4mn). 

Length  of  cephalothorax      r8mm.  breadth       l*3mm. 

Length  of  abdomen              2*7mm.  breadth       I'Tmrn. 
leg  formula                      4-1-3-2. 
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Oephalotfaorax  reddish,  with  reddish  pubescence  which  has  a 
faint  greenish  tinge,  more  green  close  to  the  eyes,  on  sides  whit«r; 
eyes  on  black  spots ;  long  black  hairs  scattered  over  surface ;  long 
white  hairs  on  clypeus ;  mandibles  reddish  ;  palpi  and  legs  yellowish, 
with  short  whit«  haiis  and  longer  black  ones;  no  bands  on  legs, 
nor  stripes;  first  pair  more  brownish,  sternum  light  red  with  white 
hairs.  Abdomen  red-brown,  with  pubescence  like  cephalotborax, 
and  scattered  long  black  hairs ;  a  white  band  at  base  and  anterior 
sides ;  two  rows  of  small  white  spots,  those  behind  elongated 
obliquely;  a  dark  spot  behind  each  light  one;  two  white  spots  on 
each  side;  venter  with  white  pubescence  and  long  black  hairs; 
spinnerets  light;  epigynum  dark.  First  legs  stout«st;  anterior 
coxsB  separated  by  scarcely  width  of  labium;  sternum  more  con- 
tracted in  front  than  in  D.  intignu. 

One  specimen. 
Mtni  pklnitrii  P«k. 

Not  rare,  Inlet  Marsh,  May  ;  Freeville,  Aug. 
loini  formoiiii,  nov.  ip,    PUte  V,  fig.  31. 

Total  length  S  T  mm. 

Length  of  cephalotborax     3'  mm.  breadth      2'  mm. 

length  of  abdomen  41mra.  breadth       I'Smni. 

Leg  formula  1-4-3-2. 

Ce]iha!othorox  dark  red-brown  ;  eye-region  black,  bordered  be- 
hind by  a  white  band;  some  patches  of  white  near  eyes,  and  a 
narrow  stripe,  just  above  lower  margin ;  rest  of  cephalothorax 
probably  covered  with  yellowish,  nearly  hyaline  short  hnirs; 
mandibles  dark  red-brown ;  (mlpi,  first  legs  and  sternum  similar; 
other  cox:e  yellow  ;  femora  nearly  black  ;  other  joints  yellowish  or 
reddish;  many  strong  spines  on  upper  side  of  all  femora.  Abdo- 
men black,  above  with  a  basal  white  band  of  bnirs,  and  several 
white  spot:)  along  each  side ;  rest  probably  covered  with  yellowish, 
hyaline  hairs  like  cephalothorax ;  venter  gray  with  white  iiairs  and 
a  central  dark  stripe.  Anterior  coxie  not  separated  by  width  of 
labium;  posterior  coxiy  touching;  second  eyes  half  way  between 
dorsiil  and  hitenil  eyes;  first  legs  longest  and  strongest ;  cye-rej^ion 
equally  wide  in  front  and  behind  ;  cephalothorax  widest  at  middle; 
spinnerets  black. 

Oiie  specimen. 
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leim  iMUnumun  Hentz. 

One  male ;  Fall  Creek,  Aug. 

leini  mitratai  Uentz. 

Not  uncommon,  in  cases  on  evergreen  trees.  Fall  Creek,  Oct. ; 
Six  Mile  Creek,  Sept. 

leiuf  hartii  Em.  1892.    Plate  Y,  fig.  32. 

leim  moBitai,  nov.  sp.    Plate  V,  fig.  33. 

Length  $  5*lmm. 

Length  of  cephalothorax     2*3mm.  breadth       l'8mm. 

Length  of  abdomen  2*8mm.  breadth       l*5mm. 

Cephalothorax  redd]<$h ;  eyes  connected  by  a  black  stripe ;  whole 
cephalothorax  probably  clothed  with  white  hairs;  mandibles  and 
mouth-parts  red-brown  ;  sternum  nearly  black ;  venter  with  a  broad 
reddish  median  stripe,  and  light  each  side,  clothed  with  white  hairs  ; 
all  except  front  coxse  yellow ;  these  are  reddish ;  femur  I  reddish, 
nearly  black  above ;  rest  of  leg  I  reddish,  tarsus  pale ;  base  of  patella 
pale ;  basal  half  of  femora  II,  III  and  IV  yellow  like  coxse,  rest  dark 
red-brown ;  patella  and  tibia  a  little  lighter,  metatarsus  and  tarsus 
pale,  the  former  with  tip  red-brown ;  claw  blackbh.  Abdomen  dark 
reddish  above  and  on  sides ;  badly  rubbed ;  with  a  short  basal  whitish 
band  ;  traces  of  yellowish  spots  on  dorsum ;  two  pairs  near  the  apex 
are  largest,  forming  incomplete  chevrons ;  in  front  of  them  the  spots 
more  median.  First  leg  much  the  stoutest ;  head  projecting  over 
base  of  mandibl^;  mandibles  oblique ;  palpi  red-brown  ;  three  pairs 
of  large  spines  near  tip  of  tibia  I ;  and  one  pair  at  middle,  and  one 
at  tip  of  metatarsus  I. 

One  specimen, 
leiof  eUgani  Keys. 

One  young  specimen,  probably  this  species,  Burdick's  Glen,  Sept. 
Irif  ootavut  Hentz. 

One  specimen. 

Irii  nervotuf  Peck. 
One  specimen. 

HMaiiufhoji  Peck. 

One  young  specimen. 

H«broeeftam  Uteni,  nor.  sp.    Plate  V,  fig.  34. 

Total  length  9  5*  mm. 

Length  of  cephalothorax      2'5mm.  breadth       1'9nim. 

Length  of  abdomen  2'6mm.  breadth      I'Smm. 
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Cephalotborax  yellow  brown;  eye-region  covered  with  black, 
indented  behind  by  the  yellow-brown,  with  long  black  hairs,  a  few 
reddish  baire  around  eyes ;  clypeus  with  some  long  white  hairs ; 
legs  yellowish,  without  markinga,  some  black  hairs  and  some 
shorter  colored  ones,  oiWn  red  or  yellowish  ;  sternum  nearly  white, 
with  edges  dark ;  mouth-parts,  coxce,  and  under  side  of  femora 
nearly  white ;  dorsum  of  abdomen  very  densely  covered  with  some- 
what long  colored  hairs,  red,  golden-yellow,  and  white,  with  three 
oblique  elongate  spots  of  black  each  side ;  long  black  hain  scattered 
over  dorsum  ;  venter  dark  gray  with  white  hairs ;  epigynum  dark ; 
anterior  coxce  separated  by  width  of  labium;  sternum  oblong, 
pointed  behind  ;  first  leg  stoutest 

Not  uncommon. 
HabroMitam  a«Mktain  Uanti. 

Uncommon,  males;   the  spine  on  the   tareue  of  the   palpus  is 
larger  and  longer  than  in  Feckham's  figure. 
Hmbrooaitnm  para^nnm  Peek. 

Not  uncommon ;  Fall  Creek,  Sept. 
HabraMitnm  ipleudaiii  Pack. 

Frequent,  Fall  Creek,  Aug.  and  Sept.,  Buttermilk  Creek. 
Baitii  pnlaz  Head. 

Common. 
AaU«  vituu  lleoti. 

Abundant. 

Altia  Tltt*t«  vitr.  Qig«r  I'eck. 

One  specimen. 
Epiblamam  •oanianm  Cieruk. 

Admeitlna  whselarii  I'eck. 

One  female  which  is  probably  this  Bjiedes. 

Total  length  9  4-3mni. 

T..eiigtli  of  cephalothorax      l-4mm.  breadth  Omm. 

length  of  abdomen  2'9mni.  breadth       l'4mm. 

Ceplialotliorax  red-brown,  nearly  black  on  head;  willi  white 
hairs,  ii  few  rusty  hairs  in  the  band  cuniiecting  eyes ;  legs  pate 
yellovrish  with  black  marks  and  rings;  mandibles  dark  brown; 
abdomen  gray  with  silvorj-  spots,  and  a  broad  median  dark  brown 
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project  beyond  the  end  of  abdomen ;  pale  above  and  brown 
beneath,  a  brown  stripe  on  each  lower  side;  venter  with  a  few 
small  brown  spots  mixed  in  with  the  silvery ;  epigynum  brown  ; 
sternum  brown  with  white  hairs;  abdomen  with  white  hairs; 
cephalothorax  low ;  quadrangle  of  eyes  wider  behind  ;  second  row 
of  eyes  half  way  between  lateral  and  dorsal  eyes ;  anterior  M.  E. 
very  large ;  head  overhanging  the  mandibles ;  abdomen  swollen 
with  eggs ;  broadest  behind  the  middle ;  anterior  coxse  nearly 
touching;  posterior  coxae  touching ;  sternum  widest  between  coxse  II 
and  III;  legs  short,  first  pair  stoutest;  epigynum  as  figured  on 
Plate  II,  fig.  34. 
One  specimen. 

Marptuia  fiuiiiliarii  Hentz. 
Common. 

Marptiua  mpieoU  Hentz.    Plate  IV,  figs.  49  and  49a. 

Total  length  9  10-4mm. 

Length  of  cephalothorax      4*5mm.  breadth       3*5mm. 

Length  of  aodomen  6*  mm.  breadth      3*  mm. 

Male  about  same  size,  abdomen  a  little  narrower. 

Cephalothorax  red-brown;  eye-region  black;  hinder  sides 
brownish,  and  a  brownish  angular  cross-band  behind,  leaving  only 
a  yellow-brown  spot  on  hind  margin ;  mandibles  red-brown ;  first 
leg  yellow-brown,  much  darker  at  ends  of  joints ;  other  legs  more 
yellowish  with  indistinct  darker  rings ;  sternum  yellowish ;  anterior 
coxse  separated,  posterior  ones  touching ;  venter  gray  or  yellowish ; 
in  female  with  a  faint  darker  median  stripe ;  epigynum  reddish,  as 
is  also  the  region  of  the  male  openings ;  spinnerets  light;  dorsum 
and  sides  dark  gray  with  a  light  central  stripe,  the  posterior  part  of 
which  is  made  up  of  chevrons,  and  contains  a  more  or  less  distinct 
serrated  narrow  gray  stripe  ;  other  light  spots  and  lines  are  mixed 
in  with  the  gray  on  the  sides,  especially  in  the  $ ;  body  covered 
with  white  hairs ;  a  cluster  of  stiff  black  bristles  just  below  and 
behind  the  lateral  eyes.  Cephalothorax  broad  and  low ;  eye-region 
a  little  broader  in  front  than  behind,  more  so  in  ^  than  in  9  ; 
dorsal  eyes  look  more  dorsad  than  in  M,  familiaria. 

Resembles  the  dry  cliffs  on  which  it  is  found ;  in  Fall  Creek  and 
Six  Mile  Creek ;  three  specimens ;  the  first  pair  of  legs  of  the  ^  is 
very  stout  and  long ;  patella  and  tibia  I  measuring  5'5  mm. 
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Homalattni  ojuiaiii  Heoti. 

One  specimen. 
HaoQ  nallii  Peck. 

Not    uncommoQ    under    leaves  in    gorges.     Id   winter   often 
attached  to  a  little  case. 
ZTgobkUai  battini  Peak. 

Several  specimens. 
BynamDirna  fonniok  Ilenti. 

Two  specimens,  Six  Mile  Creek  and  Fall  Creek. 
Synagalai  piaatk  tiepti. 

One  specimen. 

Explanation  of  Plates. 
Plate  I, 
Fig.  39,  Lycoiaexiliota;  fig.  41,  Pardow  annulata;  fig.  42,  i*ar- 
dosa  ventuta;  fig.  43,  Ptirdosa  gracilis;  fig.  46,  Pirata  vtonlanoides ; 
6g.  47 ,  Pirata  agilit ;  fig.  iS,  Pirafa  exigita ;  fig.  dQ.  Pardosa  grcKitia  ; 
fig.  51,  Micaria  formicoides ;  fig.  52,  Thargalia  agilia ;  fig.  5!{,  Thar- 
galia  perplexa ;  fig.  54,  Tkargaliafallax;  fig.  55,  Proathaima  rttfula ; 
ng.  56,  ProstkeHma  frigida;  fig.  57,  Progtheiima  blanda;  fig.  58, 
Pro»the*ima  immaeulata ;  fig.  59,  Qitapkoea  Iiumilis  ;  fig.  60,  Dras»us 
humilit;  fig.  61,  Chibimia  obeta ;  fig.  62,  Clubiona  llbiali*;  fig.  tiS, 
Clubiona  craaaipalpia ;  fig.  64,  Clubiona  pygmea ;  fig,  65,  Clubiona 
abbotli;  fig.  66,  Ciubioiia  lenta ;  Gg.Gl,  Pfirurolithiu  minutiis;  fig. 
68,  Agraea  omata ;  fig.  70,  Phmrolithtia  paluatrit ;  fig.  71,  Cybxue 
gigoTtfeui;  fig.  72,  Ctfioteafidelie ;  fig.  74,  Gfloleg  allilit ;  fig.  76, 
CfcHJ-mn  creber ;  fig.  77.  Cieurina  plaeida ;  fig.  78,  Dictyna  foxH ; 
fig.  7i),  Dictyna  maxima  ;  fig.  81,  Dtclyna  deeorala  ;  fig,  82,  Dielyna 
dubia. 

Plate  II. 

Fig.  14,  Tmeticus  obgeurus ;  fig.  17,   Tmetious  ritsticw;  fig.  24, 

Tmeticua  mtrnttua ;  fig.  27,  Micronela  miniUiatima ;  fig,  28,  Linyphia 

variabilia;  fig.  '29,  Diploatyla  pallida ;  fig.  30,  Lycota  gimilia;  fig. 

32,  Philceua  priiicept;  fig.  33,   Dendryphantea  jtunpedai;  fig.  34, 


Ad)ne»ti),a  lelieeleri ;  fig.  37,  Mianmciia  Joliala ;  fig.  m,  Linyphia 
conferta;  fig.  33,  Philodromut  minuscuhix ;  fig.  40,  Philodromm 
exilis;  iig.  4\,  Batkyphanlea  deeorala :  fig.  4o,  Halhyphantea  tristia; 
fig.  47,  Mieruneta  palualria ;  fig.  48,  Mieroneta  iuteolit ;  tig.  50, 
ilicniiielii  complieatii ;  fig.  52,  Mieroneta  m'gantea ;  fig.  53,  Mieroneta 
dixtinda;  fig,  54,  Ceraltnella  plaeida  ;  fig.  .").">,  Ctniliiiella  fonnosa ; 
fig. -W,  Veratineltii  anniilipea;  fig.  57.  Veratiiiellu  pygtnea ;  fig,  58, 
Ceriilinella  miiAta  :  fig.  (10.  Ceralinella  minuta  :  fig.  C5,  Batlii/phaiitea 
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Plate  III. 
Fig.  I,  XyUieut  ttomaehonu;  fig.  3,  Xytlicug  feroeuitu;  fig.  4, 
Xyitieua  bnmnetu;  &g.  5,  Xyttieut  crudelit;  tig.  6,  Xyetieug  tram- 
vertu* ;  fig.  7,  XyttieuM  gulotut;  fig.  8,  XyHiciie  nervoeut;  fig.  d, 
Xyttieut  formotus ;  fig.  10,  Xyttieus  quadrilineatHS ;  fig.  11,  Oxyptila 
georgiana;  fig.  12,  Oxyptila  eon»pureata ;  fig.  13,  Coriaraehne  verti- 
eolor;  fig.  15,  Miaumena  roeea ;  fig- 17,  Mitumena  joliata ;  fig.  18, 
Runeinia  aUaloriiu  ;  fig.  151,  Pkilodrontu  pra-Justrig ;  fig.  20,  Philo- 
dromui  tignifer ;  fig.  21 ,  PhUodromu»  gracilU ;  fig.  22,  Philodrumut 
unieolor ;  fig.  23,  Philodromng  vulgarin ;  fig.  24,  Pkilodromus 
ornaiiu;  Sg.  25,  Philodromiu  plaeidus ;  ^g.  26,  Phi/vdrttmiie  rttfug ; 
fig.  '.io,  Lyeosa  nifivenlris ;  fig,  36,  Lycosa  kumilia;  fig.  37,  Lyeota 
crudelit;  fig.  40.  Lyeosa  oblonga;  fig.  44,  Pardota  mtesla;  fig.  45, 
Pardoaa  oinoleta ;  fig.  86,  Neophanen  pallidum;  fig.  87,  Ntophanet 
paltidut  variety  ;  fig.  89,  Xyitietit  distindv*. 

Plate  IV. 
Fig.  1,  LophoearetMJn  trittit;  fig.  2,  Lophoearenum  unimacu- 
ialum;  fig,  3,  Lophoearenum  eattanevm;  fig.  4,  Lojihoearemtiii 
tainiatum ;  fig.  5,  Lophoearenum  vejiuttvm;  fig.  li,  Lopkoearenum 
parpwm;  fig.  9,  Lophoearenum  erigonoidet ;  fig.  8,  Lophoearenvan 
trenatoidcitm :  fig.  10,  Lophoearenum  fonnotum;  tig.  11,  Lophoear- 
enum arvensit;  fig.  12,  i/o;>Aoear«Num  longior ;  fig.  13,  TnieficiM 
unicorn;  fig.  15,  Tmelieut  fiaveolus ;  fig.  16,  T'meticua  fuxutwiu;  fig. 
18,  TWfieiu  humilv;  fig.  19,  I^netietM  mowiiw;  fig.  20,  Tmelieut 
debilit;  fig.  21,  Tmetieiu  paluttrit ;  fig.  22,  TVieti'nw  (Jt«(iriefu«  ;  fig. 
23,  IWiiciu  m<i«u/aftM ,-  fig.  26,  Balhyphante*  eomplieata ;  fig.  29, 
DendryphanUt  omatu*;  fig.  49,  Marptuta  rupieola;  fig.  60,  Ceratx- 
nella  minula ;  fig.  69,  Proslhesima  minima;  fig.  73,  Ccelotes  longi- 
tartu*;  fig.  74,  Qelotet  ollilit ;  fig.  79,  Dietyna  maxima;  fig.  81, 
Dietyna  deeorata;  fig.  83,  Phidippxta,  MeCookii ;  fig.  84,  XytticuM 
nervoiua. 

Plate  V. 

Fig.  7,  iwAocarentini  exii^uuin  ;  fig.  10,  Lophoearenum  formoium  ; 
fig.  27,  Phidipput  minutut ;  fig.  28,  Dendryphautes  insignia ;  fig.  29, 
DendryphanUt  ornalat;  fig.  30,  Dendryphnntei  exiguus ;  fig.  31, 
JeiUi  ^(rrniMiM,  upper  fig.;  Diplottyla  alboventri*,  lower  fig.;  fig. 
32,  ietua  Aarfii ;  fig.  33,  Icin»  mte»tue;  fig.  34,  Habroeettum 
latent ;  fig.  35,  Cornieiilaria  formosa ;  fig.  36,  Cornieularia 
plaeida;  fig.  38,  Lyeosa  immaeulata;  fig.  42,  Bathyphantei 
pallida;  fig.  43,  TAertdtwm  Aeniwctyenie;  fig.  44.  TVnetieiui  i^riavtu  ; 
fig.  46,  Mieroneta  latent;  fig.  49,  Mierimeta  finveola ;  fig.  .'jI,  Micro- 
nelafrontata;  fig.  .58,  Ceraiinella  masta ;  fig.  59,  Ceratxnella  bulbota ; 
dg.  61,  Ceratinella  siir.ilit ;  fig.  63,  Ceratinopait  froiitatvt ;  fig.  64, 
6ranitnono(a  venuafd ;  fig.  (ifi.  Bathypkantet  inornata ;  fig.  7 1 , 
Cybaut  gigantetu ;  fig.  72,  Gxhles  fidelit ;  fig.  85,  Philodromvi 
minutut;  fig.  88,  Telragnalha pallida. 
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RWlfjlRTni  OH  THS  QIIAirmT,  BATE  OF  COHSITIIPTIOir  AltO  PKOBABIX 

DnSATIOIT    OF    HOBTH    AHEBICAH   COAL,    AHS    THE    COVBE- 

QITEHCS  TO  AIB-BaEATHIKO  ABIKALB  OF  ITS  EHTIKS 

coitBrsnoH. 

BY   ISAAC  J,    WI8T4R. 

The  object  of  this  paperiB  to  attempt  a  calculation  of  the  existing 
quantity  of  available  coal  in  North  America,  the  present  and  pros- 
pective rate  of  its  consumption,  its  probable  duration,  and  some  of 
the  physical  consequences  of  its  entire  combustion.  As  much  labor 
has  been  bestowed  on  the  United  States  Census  returns  of  1889, 
being  the  year  reported  upon  in  the  Census  of  1890 ;  and  as  under 
legislation  of  unprecedented  stringency  its  officials  have  enjoyed  an 
unusually  favorable  opportunity  of  demanding  and  obtaining  a 
great  number  of  reports  from  every  quarter  of  the  country,  the 
figures  and  conclusions  of  that  Census  have  been  followed  where 
applicable,  though  not  without  grave  doubts  that  its  statements 
respecting  the  carboniferous  area  may  be  optimistic  and  excessive, 
and  regret  for  its  silence  on  the  equally  important  subject  of  thick- 
ness and  quantity. 

The  entire  carboniferous  area  of  the  United  States  including  the 
post  carboniferous  beds  of  Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  but  exclud- 
ing the  doubtful,  much  eroded  and  partly  ruined  beds  of  the  Rocky 
Mountain  territory,  as  to  which  scarcely  an  estimate  b,  or  could 
now  pro|)erly  be  ventured,  is  given  at  219,080  square  miles,  being 
larger  than  any  former  estimate.  By  the  carboniferous  area  is 
meant,  however,  not  the  area  of  mineable  coal  or  any  approxima- 
tion or  reference  to  it,  but  the  whole  of  that  area  over  which  the 
rocks  of  the  carboniferous  series  (excluding  the  suhcarhoniferons  of 
geologists),  as  indicated  by  their  relative  position,  petrology  and 
fossils,  c<)nie  to  and  constitute  the  present  surface  or  are  within 
reach  of  its  mining  ojierations.  A  large  j>roportion  of  tiiis  area 
never  did  contain  coal,  and  another  portion  has  long  since  lost  what- 
ever it  once  contained,  the  first  in  consojuence  of  local  failures  of 
the  original  deposits,  ami  the  last  because  of  subt'cqiient  foldings 
and  contortions,  followed  by  the  erosion  and  loss  of  their  upper  or 
anticlinal  folds.  In  all  parts  of  ihe  coal  fiehis,  areas  of  original 
barrenness  are  extensively  int«rs[>ersed.  and  in  much  of  the  richest 
coal  district  of  Pennsylvania,  the  seat  of  maximum  disturbance,  and 
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where  lai^  portions,  sometimes  amounting  to  more  than  two-thirds 
of  the  original  beds,  have  been  carried  bodily  away  along  with  their 
adjacent  protecting  rocks,  the  detritus  now  resting  far  out  on  the 
sea  bottom,  or  scattered  along  the  ancient  channels  of  drainage 
long  since  obsolete  and  covered  deep  with  foreign  material. 

Again,  much  of  the  coal  which  has  escaped  this  ruin  possesses 
little  or  no  present  or  future  economic  value  because  of  such  reasons 
as  the  following : 

1.  Its  crushed  and  impaired  condition,  due  to  repeated  and  ex- 
cessive flexures,  overturuings  and  fractures. 

2.  Its  detached  position  in  small  separate  residuary  basins 
caused  by  erosion  and  entire  loss  of  the  adjacent  anticlinals,  thus 
forbidding  the  permanent  application  of  the  large  amount  of 
capital  required  to  exhaust  such  small  separate  areas. 

3.  The  thinness  of  many  of  the  beds,  which  do  not,  and  never 
can  admit  of  mining  by  any  process  of  extraction,  without  removing 
more  rock  than  coal. 

Nothing  need  be  said  of  mere  depth,  since  the  article  being  one 
of  prime  necessity,  as  it  becomes  scarcer  it  will  be  mined  at  all 
depths,  the  increased  cost  being  compensated  by  advanced  price. 
In  England  there  is  no  doubt  that  if  the  "  South  Eastern  bed " 
shall  be  satisfactorily  verified,  it  will  be  immediately  mined  though 
its  most  ardent  advocates  give  it  a  minimum  depth  of  3000  feet. 

Nevertheless  it  is  evident  that  large  deductions  must  be  made 
from  the  area  of  the  carboniferous  measures  as  these  are  known  to 
geologists  and  adopted  in  the  Census  reports,  before  even  an 
approximate  knowledge  can  be  reached  of  the  extent  of  actual  coal 
beds,  adapted,  as  respects  separate  area  and  thickness,  to  supply 
remunerative  coal  at  this  or  any  future  period.  How  large  such 
deductions  should  be,  we  possess  at  present  insufficient  data  for 
computing  with  accuracy,  but  from  the  general  observations  now 
possible  to  make,  and  from  the  well  known  tendency  of  many 
property  owners  to  exaggerate  the  resources  and  value  of  their  pos- 
sessions whether  in  reports  to  Census  officials  or  miscellaneous 
observers,  we  may  be  sure  they  must  be  sufficiently  large  to  effect  a 
very  material  reduction  of  the  general  area  of  the  measures,  before 
arriving  at  the  actual  area  of  mineable  coal. 

It  would  therefore  seem  quite  a  liberal  estimate  if  such  reductions 
were  offset  against  the  following  items  not  included  in  the  Census 
report,  viz : 
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1.  The  detached  basins  of  the  Rocky  Mouatain  region,  chiefly 
of  post  carboniferous  dat«,  which,  though  occurring  over  an  exten- 
sive territory,  are  mostly  thin,  Hmall,  widely  separated,  and  often  of 
indiflerent  quality. 

2.  The  inacce^ble  and  inconsiderable  coal  of  the  Arctic  and 
tropical  regions. 

3.  The  relatively  small  beds  of  Nova  Scotia  and  British 
Columbia. 

After  allowing  such  set  ofi*.  and  accepting  the  Census  stateuent  of 
the  remaining  carboniferous  area  as  equivalent  to  a  veritable  area 
of  mineable  coal,  we  should  have  the  latter  fixed  for  the  entire  con- 
tinent of  North  America  at  219,080  square  milea,  which  most 
-practical  geologists  will  probably  only  consent  to  accept  with  grave 
doubt,  especially  as  no  less  authority  than  Professor  Dana  calcu- 
lates the  extent  of  the  coal  bearing  area  of  the  carboniferous  measures 
exposed  in  the  United  States  at  190,000  square  miles,  of  which  only 
120,000  have  workable  beds  of  coal;  and  for  the  whole  of  North 
America  at  208,000.*  It  is  not  desired  to  intrude  here  too  much 
individual  opinion,  but  after  enjoying  considerable  opportunity  of 
personal  observation  of  the  great  coal ;  fields  of  the  United  States, 
Nova  Scotia  and  British  Columbia,  I  do  not  myself  believe  that  the 
entire  carboniferous  exposures  in  North  America  contain  1-50,000 
square  miles  of  actual  coal  beds,  including  all  qualiiies  and  thick- 
nesses. Nevertheless  it  should  be  remarked  in  this  connection,  that 
though  no  out-crops  or  other  of  the  usual  external  indications  have 
been  found,  it  is  possible — though  scarcely  jirobable — that  some  of 
the  upper  beds  of  the  carboniferous  series  extending  westerly  from 
the  theatre  of  its  greatest  development,  may  underlie  the  rocks  of 
later  horizon  constituting  the  great  western  plains.  But  it  is  well 
known  that  the  lower  members  of  the  true  coal  measures  thin  out 
and  disappear  in  going  west  from  Pennsylvania,  until  in  the  Urst 
tier  of  States  west  of  the  Mississippi,  oiily  the  highest  beds  in 
general  remain,  and  if  these  should  continue  to  decline  toward  the 
west  in  any  such  proportion  as  they  do  east  of  the  great  river,  they 
must  entirely  disappear  long  before  reaching  the  territory  occupied 
by  the  fretnceoiis  and  later  beds  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  district. 

Of  this  n*iumed  contiuental  area  of  219,080  square  miles  of  coal 
bearing  territory,  the  available  data  for  calculating  ihe  average 
thickness  with  prei'ision  is  as  yet  extremely  imperfect.     The  rocks  of 
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the  coal  measures  proper,  excluding  the  lower  or  Millstone  grit 
section  (generally  known  in  Pennsylvania  simply  as  ''the  con- 
glomerate"), have  an  aggregate  thickness  "varying  from  100  to 
1000  feet  in  the  Interior  coal  areas,  to  4000  feet  where  greatest  in 
Pennsylvania,  and  over  8000  feet  in  Nova  Scotia.t 

The  general  tendency  both  of  the  measures  and  the  interstratified 
coal  seams,  is  to  thin  off  from  N.  E.  to  8.  W.  across  the  entire  terri- 
tory of  the  United  States,  the  lower  or  largest  beds  gradually  dis- 
appearing, until  in  Texas  only  the  top  or   latest  member  of  the 
series  is  present,  showing  both  at  the  Gordon  and  the  Strawn  mines, 
a  maximum  thickness  of  but  twenty-two  inches.    General  sections 
everywhere  show  thick  beds  of  conglomerates,  sand  and  sometimes 
limestones,  and  slaty  shales  with  comparatively  thin  seams  of  coal. 
An  extremely  favorable  section  from  Western  Pennsylvania,  taken 
from  Lesley  by  the  last  quoted  authority,  shows  in  81(>feet  of  aggregate 
thickness,  a  total  thickness  of  coal  amounting  to  25  feet  in  eight  seams 
or  beds,  of  which  but  two,  one  of  six,  the  other  of  eight  feet,  are 
workable.    While  every  proportion  exists  between  the  thickness  of 
the  measures  and  that  of  the  contained  coal,  as  well  as  between  the 
coal  seams  themselves,  the  above  is  a  fairly  illustrative  section  from 
the  best  carboniferous  field  in  the  United  States  except  the  anthra- 
cite, which  in  the  most  valuable  portions  of  the  field   probably 
averages  a  greater  richness.    The  coal  seams  themselves  though  fre- 
quently extending  continuously  and  perfectly  identified  for  miles, 
vary  in  thickness  from  an  extreme  maximum  of  thirty  feet  to  noth- 
ing, even  the  largest  often  thinning  out  over  long  distances  to  a 
meagre  layer  of  carboniferous  slate  or  dirt.     In  the  Lykens  Valley 
Coal  Company's  operations,  for  instance,  in  the  lower  or  Lykens  bed 
at  Short  Mountain,  an  extensive  and  hitherto  reliable  seam  of  ten 
feet,  suddenly  "  pinched "  out  to  such  a  trace,  and  was  followed 
through  the  rock  at  heavy  cost  of  time  and  money  for  over  6000 
feet,  before  it  resumed  sufficient  thickness  for  mining.    These  exces- 
sive and  sudden  eccentricities  in  thickness  and  value,  though  occur- 
ring to  some  extent  throughout  all  the  coal  fields,  abound  especially 
in  the  anthracite  district  of  Pennsylvania,  that  being  eminently  the 
r^on  of  contortions,  faults,  foldings  and  disturbances,  which  in  fact 
accompanied  or  caused  the  metamorphism  by  which  coal  of  ordinary 
volatility,  was  refined  into  anthracite.     The  general  continuity  and 
identity  of  coal  seams,  accompanied  by  frequent  changes  in  thick- 

flbid.  pp.  309. 
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nesB  and  value,  is  what  might  have  been  antecedently  expected  as 
soon  as  the  geological  bistor;  of  coal  became  certainly  known.  At 
the  time  of  the  coal  deposits  neither  the  Allegheny  nor  the  Bocky 
Mountains  eiiated.  South  and  west  of  the  Green  Mountains  of 
Vermont  the  continental  area  was  flat  and  low  and  being  without 
adequate  drainage  constituted  here  a  vast  swamp,  there  a  succesnon 
of  small  morassee,  constantly  enduring  slow  and  slight  changes  of 
elevation  ;  now  foi  a  time  and  in  places  sufficiently  above  water  to 
permit  the  growth  of  the  redundant  flora  incident  to  such  condi- 
tions, then  sufficiently  below  to  destroy  v^etable  life  and  cover  its 
remains  with  deposits  of  sand  of  varying  thickness,  sometimeB  in  fresh, 
sometimes  in  sea  water.  Id  some  places  ages  elapsed  before  another 
emergence  made  renewed  vegetable  growth  possible,  in  others  sub- 
sidences and  emei^ences  succeeded  each  other  with  comparative 
rapidity,  as  now  evinced  by  the  respective  thickness  of  the  carbon- 
aceous beds  and  the  intervening  sandstones,  as  well  aa  by  the  eucces- 
sion  of  fossil  species  of  plants  and  animals. 

Thus  the  secular  succession  aud  separation  of  the  coal  seams,  and 
the  large  proportion  of  those  whose  thinness  deprives  them  of 
economic  value  is  intelligibly  explained  by  the  then  condition  of 
land  and  water  over  this  area,  and  the  repeated  though  slow  and 
slight  changes  in  their  relative  level,  while  the  destruction  of  a 
large  part  of  such  seams  as  were  once  valuable  has  been  plainly 
due  first  to  the  extensive  and  violent  disturbance  of  which  the  con- 
dition of  the  beds  themselves  supplies  ample  evidence,  and  next  to 
more  recent  erosion  on  a  stupendous  scale. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  dilate  upon  these  elementary  and  well-known 
circumstances,  because  they  have  been  for  a  long  time  very  com- 
pletely established  and  are  fully  set  forth  in  all  standard  works  on 
the  subject,  but  so  much  seemed  essential  to  remind  the  reader  of 
the  causes  of  the  preponderance  of  thin  and  worthless  seams,  of  the 
great  irregularity  both  in  thickness  and  condition  of  the  compara- 
tively few  workable  ones,  the  injury  and  even  ruin  sustained  by 
many,  and  finally  of  the  tremendous  destruction  and  loss  by 
erosion. 

While  there  is  a  large  amount  of  detached  information  available 
respecting  the  number  and  dimensions  of  workable  seams  at  various 
points,  there  lias  been  no  such  systematic  collation  of  them  as  may 
tirecise  genera  I  iziit  ion  Busceptible 
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thelees  by  comparing  the  best  verified  of  these,  with  personal  obser- 
vation and  the  result  of  individual  inquiries,  one  may  venture  upon 
an  approximation  subject  to  correction  as  time  goes  on  and  precise 
information  becomes  more  abundant  and  available.  If  the  problem 
were  presented  to  practical  American  geologists,  supposing  the 
valuable  coal  remaining  in  all  workable  seams  weie  distributed  in 
a  single  bed  of  uniform  thickness  extending  over  the  entire  area, 
not  of  coal,  but  of  the  carboniferous  measures,  assumed  at  219,080 
square  miles,  what  thickness  should  be  assigned  to  it  ?,  their  reply 
must,  as  has  been  seen,  be  largely  hypothetical.  Yet  being  based 
on  the  several  sources  of  information  above  referred  to,  it  would 
possess  value  as  the  opinion  of  a  large  body  of  close  and  intelligent 
observers  who  have  given  careful  observation  and  study  to  the  sub- 
ject as  the  most  interesting  of  their  lives. 

It  is  the  belief  of  the  present  writer  that  the  majority  of  such 
observers  would  assign  a  thickness  considerably  less  than  six  feet. 
But  assuming  six  feet  to  be  an  admissible  working  estimate,  and 
assuming  the  received  quantity  of  800  tons  of  2240  lbs.  each, 
(about  42  per  cent),  as  that  which  is  on  the  average  mineable  per 
level  acre  per  foot  of  thickness,  we  should  then  by  a  simple 
arithmetical  process  get  the  following,  viz:  219,080  square  miles 
equal  to  140,211,200  acres,  multiplied  by  6  feet  (of  thickness)  and 
by  800,  being  the  available  tonnage,  per  foot  of  thickness  from  each 
acre,  would  give  the  tonnage,  which  is  673,013  millions  of  tons. 

The  same  Census  report  states  the  production  (and  therefore  the 
consumption)  during  the  year  1889,  at  141,229,513  short  tons  of 
2000  lbs.  each,  which  is  equivalent  to  126,097 J79  long  tons  of  2240 
tt>s.  each,  and  further  states  the  increase  of  consumption  to  have 
been  at  the  rate  of  97.57,  or  in  round  numbers  100  per  cent,  per 
decade. 

This  rate  of  known  actual  increase  applied  to  the  present  annual 
consumption  for  thirty  years,  then  reduced  to  fifty  per  cent,  per 
decade  for  the  next  forty  years,  and  further  reduced  to  thirty-three 
and  a  third  per  cent  per  decade  for  another  forty-two  yeard,  would 
indicate  the  entire  consumption  of  every  accessible  ton  at  the  end 
of  112  years  from  the  year  reported  on,  or  say  by  A.  D.  2001. 

Of  course  the  above  is  a  broad  generalization  of  results  which 
will  probably  be  reached  about  the  same  time  but  in  a  different 
manner.  It  is  probable  the  rate  of  annual  increase  of  consumption 
would  during  the  first  half  of  the  period  show  a  much  more  rapid 
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acceleration,  owing  to  the  increase  of  population,  to  exportation, 
and  to  the  constant  new  applications  of  steam  power  to  old  and 
new  purposes,  and  that  during  the  last  half  of  the  period  it  would 
decline  more  irregularly,  and  upon  the  whole  more  quickly,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  completed  exhaustion  of  the  more  densely  popu< 
lated  coal  fields,  the  increased  transportation  required  to  distribute 
the  fuel  from  the  more  distant  ones,  and  the  consequent  growing 
scarcity  and  higher  prices.  But  take  any  reasonable  rate  of 
increase  we  may,  based  on  even  a  partial  continuation  of  existing 
facts,  and  distribute  it  how  we  may  over  the  century,  and  the 
general  result  will  be  about  the  same,  viz :  practical  exhaustion  in 
little  more  than  three  generations. 

To  such  minds  as  may  incline  to  the  acceptance  of  these  conclu- 
sions as  a  fair  deduction  from  facta  some  of  which  are  known  and 
others  derived  from  cautious  and  reasonable  estimates,  but  of  which 
only  a  portion  are  at  present  susceptible  of  proof,  it  will  be  at  once 
apparent  that  certain  consequences,  both  economic  and  physical, 
must  ensue  of  the  very  highest  importance  to  the  human  race  and 
to  all  animal  life:  since  the  latter,  except  as  regards  the  domesti* 
cated  and  protected  species,  tends  to  increase  or  decline  in  inverse 
proportion  lo  that  of  nian,  the  universal  enemy.  The  former  class 
of  consequences  belongs  rather  to  the  province  of  the  statesmen  and 
the  publicist,  though  it  may  be  pertinent  to  refer  in  passing  to  the 
general  popular  conviction  wiih  which  such  reflections  are  often 
brushed  aside,  i.  e.  that  some  new  "  force  "  or  "  power  "  of  Nature  is 
likely  to  be  discovered  and  harnessed  into  hunnm  service  long 
before  the  hap|>ening  of  an  event  that  is  admitted  to  bo  at  leost  a 
century  distant. 

But  if  on  examination  it  be  found  that  there  exists  no  intelligent 
ground  for  such  expectation,  then,  however  agreeable  and  consola- 
tory, it  must  be  taken  as  mere  optimism,  ready  to  find  ciise  in  any 
ba-ieless  uud  visionary  possibility  rather  than  face  a  fnt:t  which  iis 
all  see,  must  sooner  or  later  deprive  our  race  of  its  most  useful  and 
effective  asset,  and  materially  change  all  the  conditions  of  civilisa- 
tion, including  lis  capacity  to  sustain  [K)|)uIation. 

Now  on  attempting  any  such  oxaniination  almost  the  first  cir- 
cumstance to  be  noted  is,  that  as  no  new  or  previously  unknown 
"  force  "  has  ever  yet  been  iliscovered,  it  is  very  impmbable, — if  not 
iistriiblv  imiiowiiblc— that  any  such  force  can  exist  in  Nature 
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of  all  known  forces  of  the  kind  such  as  steam  and  electricity,  were 
never  concealed  and  have  always  been  known  since  the  first  pot 
was  boiled  or  the  first  savage  was  struck  by  lightning. 

What  has  been  discovered  is  not  those,  or  any  other  "  forces,"  if 
we  must  continue  to  call  them  so,  but  practical  and  useful  methods 
of  eliminating  and  applying  them  to  our  work;  and  down  to  this 
present  time  that  can  only  be  accomplished  by  the  combustion  of 
fuel,  without  which  we  know  of  no  way  to  produce  any  of  them,  on 
a  large  and  useful  scale,  and  at  times  and  places  where  they  are 
required. 

On  the  contrary  there  are  certain  weighty  reasons  for  believing 
that  there  can  be  no  considerable  unknown  power  lying  concealed 
anywhere  in  Nature.  For  any  such  power  must  be  either  useful  or 
useless  in  carrying  on  Nature's  operations.  If  the  latter,  it  must 
long  since  have  ceased  to  exist,  for  nothing  that  is  useless 
long  survives  without  human  protection.  But  if  useful,  then 
it  must  be  an  active  and  perturbing  agent,  exerting  a  useful  and 
necessary  function  of  some  kind  in  Nature's  laboratory  and  work- 
shop. But  while  we  can  account  for,  explain  and  even  predict,  all 
great  natural  phenomena  from  the  smallest  chemical  reaction  to 
the  most  stupendous  electrical,  astronomical  and  meteorological 
events,  and  can  even  calculate  the  movements  of  our  earth  and  all 
astronomical  bodies,  tracing  every  perturbation  or  eccentricity  to  its 
cause,  there  is  no  evidence  of  the  function  or  action  of  any  mysteri- 
ous or  unknown  force,  no  concealed  perturber  whose  mysterious 
existence  and  action  disturbs  our  calculations  and  frustrates  our 
predictions.  Then  none  exists ;  and  all  that  is  left  for  us  to  con- 
sider is  how  to  reduce  to  our  service  those  forces  that  are  known, 
without  the  use  of  fuel  or  artificial  heat.  Steam  and  decomposed 
water  must  be  banished  from  the  available  category,  for  both  are 
simply  results  of  heat,  of  which,  by  terms  of  the  supposition,  there 
would  remain  no  useful  supply  except  as  it  was  obtained  by  .the 
first  brain-developed  anthropoids,  directly  from  the  sun. 

There  remains  for  consideration  electricity,  which  may  be 
obtained  in  minute  quantity  from  chemical  reactions,  but  its  pro- 
duction on  a  useful  scale  by  such  methods,  is  at  present  inconceiv- 
able, unless  by  the  prior  production  and  handling  of  such  vast 
masses  of  expensive  material  as  to  rob  the  result  of  all  economic 
value. 
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It  is  even  probable  that  the  effective  poner  obtainable  from  the 
gravitation  of  water,  ia  not  so  great  aa  is  often  aadgned  it,  even  in 
the  most  &vorable  climates.  The  area  of  Pennsylvania  is  4£,000 
square  miles,  or  28,800,000  acres,  and  the  extremes  of  precipitation 
(in  its  eastern  and  western  parts  may  be  averted  at  39  inches,  of 
which  at  least  one-fourth,  or  ten  inches,  is  lost  by  evaporation. 
The  entire  amount  of  its  rainfall  would  therefore  amount  to  31,- 
449,600,000,000  gallons  per  year,  or  an  average  of  86,163,287,671 
galloDH  per  day.  Hence  by  the  received  formula  Q  =  62.15  A 
[I  R — E],  where  Q  is  the  daily  supply  in  gallons,  A  is  the  catch- 
ment area  in  acres,  R  is  the  average  annual  rainfall,  and  E  the  loss 
by  evaporation,  both  in  inches,*  is  obtained  the  collectihle  quantity 
in  Pennsylvania,  viz:  41,526,144,000  gallons  per  day.  Assuming 
that  one-half  of  that  quantity  reaches  the  surface  at  a  useiiil  hdght 
above  sea  level  and  could  be  all  converted  into  effective  power  with 
an  average  head  of  150  feet,  the  total  available  power  expressed  in 
horse  powers  would  be  524,320  HP  per  day,  being  equal  to  the 
power  obtained  by  the  combustion  per  year  of  3,075,698  tons  of 
coal  of  2240  lbs.  each,  which  is  probably  less  than  one-teuth  of  the 
tonnage  actually  required  and  consumed  in  Pennsylvania  to-day. 

There  arc,  however,  certain  conceivable  physical  results  thai  may 
and  to  sonic  extent  must  fullow  the  combustion  and  dis]>enjion 
in  the  atmosphere  of  all  the  carbon  now  fixed  in  a  form  Available 
for  fuel,  which,  though  perhaps  not  at  present  fully  com[iutahle,  are 
of  the  very  highest  consequence.  It  may  be  safely  assumed  that 
such  carbon,  a^  well  aa  that  which  is  fixed  in  the  calcareous  or 
other  carbonates,  was  for  the  most  part  so  fixed  long  after  the  earth 
had  condensed  to  its  present  form  and  dimensions  and  bad  cooled 
sufficiently  to  acquire  a  stable  crust.  Before  that  time  the  greater 
part  or  all  of  such  carbuu  bad  existed  in  atmospheric  suspension 
and  whenever  these  compounds  shall  be  resolved  it  must  return  to 
and  remain  in  the  atmosphere,  until  again  fixed  by  the  slow  and 
gradual  medium  of  chemical  reaction  in  one  case  and  the  opera- 
tions of  vegetable  life  in  the  other.  Since,  however,  our  present 
concern  is  with  the  coal,  the  end  of  which,  however  more  or  less 
remote,  we  can  with  certainty  foresee,  let  us  endeavor  to  calculate, 
though  with  nmch  necessary  recourse  to  hyiK>the=is,  whether  any 
appreciable  cfl<?ct  on  the  ainiospbere  and  on  animal  lite  is  likely  to 
:e  of  liv,ko-MtJifli.ic..  lull,  c7E-~i 
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follow  the  return  to  the  atmosphere  of  the  carbonaceous  constitu- 
ents of  all  accessible  coal  now  and  for  ages  past  safely  contained  in 
the  storehouse  of  the  earth.  The  composition  and  weight  of  the 
existing  atmosphere  as  well  as  of  coal  being  well  known,  the  first 
step  necessary  for  such  a  calculation  is  to  get  a  world-wide  esti- 
mate of  the  quantity  of  such  accessible  coal. 

Sir  Charles  Lyeli  and  the  early  geologists  at  first  supposed  that 
the  enormous  geological  destructions  and  reconstructions  of  which 
they  observed  the  evidences  everywhere  on  the  land  surfaces  of  the 
globe,  had  equally  affected  all  surfaces,  involving  the  subsidence  of 
continents  and  the  corresponding  elevation  of  sea  bottoms,  in 
short  a  wide  and  perhaps  universal  and  repeated  interchange  of 
continental  and  oceanic  areas.  But  it  has  now  long  been  known 
and  in  fact  proved  by  the  researches  of  the  Challenger  expedition 
and  other  investigations,  that  those  early  views  were  erroneous,  and 
that  notwithstanding  the  repeated  changes  of  height  and  level 
everywhere  and  at  all  times  prevailing  over  and  throughout  all 
land  surfaces,  the  existing  proportions  between  land  and  ocean 
areas  have  in  the  main  always  been  maintained  at  least  outside  the 
depth  line  of  1000  fathoms.  The  evidence  of  this  important  fact  is 
abundant  and  conclusive,  but  as  it  has  recently  been  lucidly  summed 
up  in  the  latest  work  of  Mr.  A.  R.  Wallace,*  it  need  not  be  repeated 
here. 

Accepting  these  better  modem  views,  it  is  clear  that  under  the 
main  portions  of  the  ocean,  neither  derivative  rocks  nor  fossil  v^;e- 
tation  are  to  be  looked  for,  and  cannot  exist  in  appreciable  quan- 
tity. But  the  area  of  the  entire  land  surface  of  the  earth  with  its 
included  waters,  bears  to  the  entire  oceanic  area  the  proportion  of 
28  to  72,  according  to  the  careful  computations  of  Mr.  John 
Murray,  cited  and  approved  by  Wallace,  a  proportion  which,  as 
shown  by  Mr.  Wallace's  map  of  the  1000  fathom  line,  would  not  be 
materially  modified  if  the  littoral  portion  of  the  sea  bottom  lying 
inside  that  line  should  be  tranferred  from  the  oceanic  to  the  land 


Now  since,  as  before  observed,  we  posses  accurate  knowledge 
both  of  the  constituency  of  the  atmosphere  as  now  existing,  and 
also  its  weight  both  as  a  whole  and  per  square  foot  of  the  earth's 
surface,  we  only  require  to  know  the  quantity  of  coal  existing  on  28 
per  cent,  of  the  earth's  surface  to  compute  the  quantity  of  carbon 

*  Darwinism,  pp.  341-349. 
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originally  taken  by  it  chiefly  from  the  atmosphere,  and  converaely, 
the  quantity  that  will  be  returned  to  the  atmosphere  on  the  com- 
bustion of  such  coal,  making  a  reaeoaable  allowance  in  the  last  case 
for  Buch  portion  of  the  coal  as  is  inaccessible  to  man  and  can  there- 
fore never  be  consumed  through  his  agency. 

The  following  computations  bearing  on  this  point  and  graduated 
to  meet  several  different  estimates  of  quantity,  have  been  made  with 
the  asiistance  of  Mr.  B.  C.  Tilghman,  an  accomplished  young 
chemist  of  experience  and  capacity  and  a  member  of  this  Academy. 

The  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere,  23  per  cent,  by  weight  (or  about 
21  per  cent  by  volume),  if  all  burned  into  carbonic  acid  would  pro- 
duce 682'56  lbs.  per  square  foot  of  earth  surface.  This  would  cor- 
respond to  a  weigfat  of  185'7G  tbs.  of  carbon  in  suspension  per 
square  foot  of  earth  surface,  and  at  a  specific  gravity  of^H  lbs.  per 
cubic  foot  (the  average  for  anthracite)  would  correspond  to  a 
stratum  of  carbon  23'45  inches  thick  over  the  entire  earth  surface  or 
to  83'71  inches  thick  on  the  land  surface,  assumed  at  28  per  cent. 
of  the  whole.  With  the  aid  of  Mr.  Tilghman  the  following  tabular 
statement  has  been  constructed  from  these  data,  which  are  repeated 
in  its  first  horizontal  line. 
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from  it  and  now  fixed  in  such  carbonates  as  limestones,  marbles, 
chalks  and  corals,  cannot  be  looked  for  without  the  recurrence  of 
audi  intense  heat  as  there  is  no  longer  reason  to  expect,  while  on 
the  contrary,  the  secular  diminution  of  both  solar  and  internal  heat' 
must  tend  to  increase  rather  than  diminish  the  stability  of  those 
compounds. 

But  the  lower  horizontal  lines  of  the  table,  or  some  condition 
intermediate  between  them,  approximate  so  nearly  to  the  actual 
quantity  of  existing  and  available  carbon  accumulations  assumed 
in  column  VI,  that  on  the  entire  combustion  of  such  accumulations 
nothing  less  can  be  looked  for  than  the  atmospheric  modifications 
indicated  in  the  preceding  columns.  The  last  line  for  instance, 
shows  that  assuming  all  the  mineable  coal  of  the  earth  to  equal  one 
stratum  of  *8371  of  one  inch  uniform  thickness  covering  the  entire 
land  surfiioe  (this  being  taken  at  28  per  cent,  of  the  whole)  its  com- 
bustion would  abstract  one  per  cent,  from  the  existing  twenty-three 
per  cent,  of  all  atmospheric  oxygen  and  add  *316  of  one  per  cent, 
of  its  present  weight  to  the  atmosphere  in  carbon  dioxide. 

We  are  not  without  means  of  verifying  to  some  extent  this 
assumed  thickness  of  the  supposed  universal  stratum  of  carbon.  In 
North  America  we  have  seen  that  the  total  computed  quantity 
available  is  673,013  million  tons,  a  quantity  which,  if  equally 
diffused  over  the  North  American  continental  area  of  7,400,000 
aquare  miles,  would  give  a  uniform  thickness  of  *924  of  one  inch. 
Since  the  conditions  of  the  carboniferous  period  have  at  one  time  or 
other  been  common  throughout  all  parts  of  the  land  surface  of  the 
globe  as  proved  by  the  universal  diffusion  under  similar  conditions 
of  coal  or  fossil  vegetation,  it  would  not  seem  a  violent  assumption 
to  suppose  that  when  we  shall  be  as  well  acquainted  with  the  other 
parts  of  the  world  as  we  now  are  with  North  America,  it  will  be 
found  that  coal  is  not  on  the  whole  very  unequally  distributed,  and 
that  the  tolerably  well  ascertained  fact  of  the  equivalent  stratum 
for  North  America  approximatiog  an  inch  in  thickness,  will  not  be 
found  materially  different  in  other  parts  of  the  earth's  land  surface, 
and  may  at  least  be  taken  at  '8371  of  an  inch  as  indicated  in  the 
lowest  line  of  the  tabular  statement,  with  all  the  other  facts  stated 
in  the  same  line  as  appurtenant. 

But  just  as  the  original  abstraction  of  carbonic  acid  from  the  air 
by  the  carboniferous  vegetation  has  certainly  once  modified  to  some 
extent  or  other  all  then  existing  life  and  rendered  possible  the 
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evolution  of  higher  forms,  bo  the  converse  process,  though  to  a  less 
extent — since  all  coal  is  not  accessible  to  the  destructive  power  of 
man — must  tend  to  restore  the  atmosphere  to  its  precarboniferouB 
condition  and  to  some  extent,  however  minute,  impair  or  restrict  its 
capacity  for  sustaining  the  higher  forms  of  animal  life  as  now 
constituted. 

The  data  and  proportions  supplied  in  the  table  may  of  course  be 
applied  to  such  assumption  of  absolutt;  quantities  as  may  best  satisfy 
individual  minds.  But  its  proportions  are  correct,  and  on  any 
Buppoaition  it  furnishes  proof  that  some  amount  of  deleterious 
influence  must  be  exerted  on  the  atmosphere,  and  therefore  on  the 
physical  constitution  and  qualities  of  all  air  breathing  animals  and 
eepecially  on  the  higher  forms,  which,  being  most  specialized,  are  the 
least  adaptable. 

If  it  be  objected  that  it  is  not  to  be  accepted  without  specific 
proof  that  all  of  this  carbon  dioxide  was  at  any  one  time  in  atmos- 
pheric suspension,  then  we  have  to  suppose  some  agency  of  constant 
and  steady  supply  during  the  enormous  vegetable  demand  of  the 
prolonged  carboniferous  period.  This  agency  could  only  have 
been  a  vast  and  long  continued  amount  of  internal  heat  either  dif- 
fused by  steam,  or  occurring  sufficiently  near  the  surface  to  permit 
egress.  Such  heat  would  have  been  necessary  to  expel  it  from  the 
carbonates  in  which  it  had  been  previously  fixed,  and  must  have 
been  at  the  same  time  sufficiently  intense  to  fuse  and  decompose 
limestone,  and  yet  of  a  character  consistent  with  the  most  profuse 
vegetable  growth  that  has  at  any  period  occurred  on  the  earth. 

Nevertheless  the  susigestion  is  not  beyond  the  bounds  of  possi- 
bilitv  Large  <]uantities  of  carbon  dioxide  have  always  been,  and 
now  are  being  constantly  emitted  from  the  deep  recesses  of  the 
earths  mass  and  constitute  an  essential  part  of  the  existing  con- 
ditions of  respiration  ;  and  it  may  be  conceded  that  such  dissolution 
of  carbouHtes  and  evolution  of  carbon  dioxide  may  have  prevailed 
to  a  greutei  extent  than  at  present  before  thn  earth's  crust  had 
cooled  at  all  ponds  to  present  tem|>eraturef,  and  may  have  aided  the 
supplv  furniBiie<l  from  the  atmosphere.  But  that  the  process  was 
sufficient  of  itself  to  account  for  the  great  quantities  that  were  fixed 
in  the  coal  l)c<ls  during  the  carboniferous  period  is  not  credible,  be- 
cause not  supported  either  by  the  comparative  absence  nf  such  pro- 
cess before  and  after  that  period,  or  by  such  amount  of  evidence  as 
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in  that  case  should  have  left  its  traces  everywhere  among  all  acces- 
sible metamorphosed  rocks. 

It  has  been  suggested  thai  such  future  accession  of  carbonic  acid 
to  the  atmosphere  diffiised  over  a  century  or  more,  may  be  met  and 
counteracted  by  the  consequent  increased  activity  of  tropical  and 
other  vegetation.  There  is  no  doubt  that  as  long  as  the  earth  con- 
tinues otherwise  fitted  to  sustain  life,  we  may  confidently  expect 
that  in  the  future  as  in  the  past,  new  creatures  will  be  evolved  to 
meet  new  physical  conditions.  But  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
vegetation,  composed  as  it  is  of  all  existing  individuals,  has  fully 
adapted  itself  to  present  conditions  including  the  actual  quantity  of 
carbon  dioxide  heretofore  and  now  being  supplied  from  its  own 
dissolution  and  decay,  and  from  such  sources  of  natural  supply  as 
the  breath  of  animals,  forest,  prairie  and  accidental  fires,  volcanic 
combustion,  subterranean  decomposition  and  others  of  the  kind. 
The  amount  of  heat  and  moisture,  the  principal  conditions  of  vege- 
table life,  is  more  likely  to  decline  with  the  slow  diminution  of  solar 
vigor  than  to  increase,  and  there  is  no  reason  for  supposing  that  the 
present  rate  of  vegetable  growth  is  in  any  degree  limited  or 
restricted  by  the  want  of  carbonic  acid.  If  then  the  quantity, 
already  sufiKcient,  continues  to  be  daily  augmented  by  the  ever 
increasing  artificial  combustion  of  coal,  its  entire  absorption  by 
vegetation  would  require  a  new  and  distinct  modification  in  vege- 
table life.  But  any  such  adaptation  must  proceed  in  accordance 
with  fixed  laws,  which  never  halt  or  vary  to  save  individuals  or 
species.  On  the  contrary,  their  inexorable  march  even  toward 
higher  forms  involves  the  remorseless  extinction  not  only  of  indi- 
viduals but  of  whole  species,  genera  and  orders,  an  evolutionary 
process  which  would  doubtless  have  kept  even  pace  with  the  slow 
natural  changes  of  environment,  but  hardly  with  the  active  inter- 
ference of  human  intelligence  possessing  designs  of  its  own  in  no 
manner  subordinated  to  the  slow  and  gradual  processes  of  natural 
development. 

Similar  considerations  apply  to  the  probable  efifect  on  animal  life 
of  any  considerable  relative  displacement  of  oxygen  from  the 
atmosphere.  We  know  that  any — even  the  smallest — relative 
increase  of  carbonic  acid  is  injurious  to  the  life-sustaining  quality  of 
air,  not  necessarily  on  account  of  any  actively  poisonous  qualities 
of  its  own,  but  by  its  displacement  or  dilution  of  oxygen,  and  that 
an  atmosphere  containing  but  eighteen  per  cent,  by  weight  of 
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oxfgea,  is  incapable  of  sopporting  oombustioD  and  doscdy  anaik 
the  limits  of  munnialian  life. 

If  an  animal  poneanng  a  given  extent  of  lung  nirfaoe  and  pas- 
sages must,  as  now  constituted,  transmit  through  those  passagea  100 
lbs.  of  air  to  obtain  the  neoessaty  23  tbs.  of  oxygen,  then  if  soidb 
appreciable  quantity,  say  for  example,  one  per  cent  by  weight  at 
CO,  be  added  to  the  atmosphere,  the  animal  must  paM  through  its 
organs  101  tbs.  of  air  to  obtain  the  same  reparatory  result,  and  so 
on,  in  nmilar  proportion,  and  this  result  will  be  acoeUrated  if  such 
addition  of  carbon  dioxide  be  accompanied  by  the  poative  abstrac- 
tion of  oxygen  aa  in  the  case  of  the  combustion  of  fixed  carbon. 
But  under  the  continuing  e%cta  of  dimiaishiDg  oxygen  and  increas- 
ing carbon  dioxide,  there  must  come  a  time  when  the  growing 
atmospheric  modification  can  no  longer  be  met  by  adaptation  of 
individuals,  but  only  by  a  permanent  increase  of  the  rapidly  of 
respiratJon,  or  an  eatabliebed  ealai^gement  of  the  respiratory  organs ; 
and  an  animal  materially  and  permanently  changed  in  either 
respect  would  amount  to  a  new  form,  adapted  to  the  new  conditions 
but  unable  to  exist  in  the  old,  and  only  produnble  by  tim  extinc- 
tion of  existing  species  no  longer  fit,  and  the  evolution  of  &Torable 
variations  into  new  species. 

Hence  if  it  seems  probable  thatexiating  types  of  vegetation  could 
only  absorb  materially  increased  quantities  of  carbon  by  developing 
specific  and  generic  changea,  we  may  with  still  more  confidence  con- 
clude that  animtds  adapted  to  prevailing  atmospheric  conditions, 
can  only  acquire  the  necessary  modifications  of  their  respiratory 
and  associated  organs  by  means  equally  radical.  As  the  principal 
air-breathing  forma,  including  most  reptiles  and  all  birds  and  mam- 
mals, slowly  succeeded  the  atmospheric  changes  of  the  carbon-fixing 
period,  so  under  the  influence  of  converse  modifications  it  seems 
justly  inferable  that  they  being  the  most  specialized  and  least 
adaptable  as  individuals,  must  in  turn  give  place  to  specific  substi- 
tutions. 

Of  course  the  extent  of  modification  in  cellular  surface  or  rapidity 
of  respiration  to  which  existing  forms  can  adapt  themselves  without 
such  specific  destruction  and  substitution,  must  chiefly  be  learned 
from  actual  experiments  by  competent  hygienists. 

Itut  whatever  may  be  the  value  of  such  speculations  upon 
ultimate  cunsequencee,  it  is  certain  that  with  the  lai^  and  con^ 

LUtly  acccleratine  increase  in  thf  nniiual  rale  of  productiau  and 
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consumption  of  coal,  and  the  growth  of  population  stimulated  by  its 
use,  it  must  soon  be  carefully  sought  for  in  every  acceraible  quarter 
of  the  world  ;  and  it  cannot  be  many  years  before  such  information 
will  be  possessed  as  may  enable  us  to  dispense  with  most  of  the 
hypotheses  now  required,  and  bring  the  entire  subject  of  its  quantity 
and  duration  more  or  less  within  the  limits  of  exact  computation. 

The  present  object  of  this  paper  scarcely  aims  at  more  than  the 
hastening  of  such  researches,  and  quickening  the  interest  of  more 
•competent  analysts  and  naturalists. 
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THE  BIKDB  OF  BOHTEZABTEBH  TEXAS  Un  BODTHSBH  AKIZOHA 

0BSEB7EI)  DDBDIfi  KAT,  imTE  AXS  JTILT,  ISSl. 

BY  BAHUEL  N.  RHOADS. 

With  the  idea  of  investigating  the  avi&una  of  the  aouthfirn  border 
of  the  United  Statee,  and  collecting  a  aeries  of  the  birds  of  Florida, 
Texas  and  Arizona,'  I  left  Philadelphia  March  26th,  1891,  arriving 
at  Jacksonville,  Florida,  ou  the  fifth  of  the  following  month.  A 
sojourn  of  five  weeks  was  made  in  the  southwestern  part  of  the  state 
and  considerable  coUectioDS  obtained.  Few  facts  additional  to  what 
has  been  already  written  on  the  bird  life  of  this  region  were  ascer* 
tained,  and  it  is  not  mj  intention  to  treat  in  detail  of  this  part  of  the 
trip. 

I  arrived  at  Corpus  Christi,  Texas,  Maj  17th,  and  here  a  three 
weeks'  stay  was  made.  I  then  journeyed  westward  to  Tucson, 
Arizona,  arriving  on  the  tenth  of  June,  and  collecting  birds 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  until  the  nineteenth.  That  morning  I 
took  stage  for  Oracle,  a  poet-hamlet  situated  iu  the  oak  belt  forty 
miles  northward,  among  the  foot-hills  of  the  Catalina  Mountains. 
Collecting  was  carried  on  in  that  vicinity  until  July  2nd,  when  the 
mountains  were  ascended,  und  I  took  up  my  abode  for  a  week  in  a 
lumber  camp  among  the  pines  of  Mt.  I^emon  at  an  elevation  of 
between  7000  and  8000  ft.  and  about  2000  feet  below  the  summit  of 
that  mountain. 

The  birds  of  southern  Texas,  es]>ecially  those  in  the  vicinity  of 
Corpus  Oliristi,  have  received  no  small  amount  of  attention  from 
naturaliittii.  Mi.  Beckham  enumerates  eight  publications  bearing 
directly  on  this  sulyect,  prior  to  his  own,  which  ap|>eared  in  1887.' 
Within  a  few  mouths  Mr.  Chapman  has  published  a  jtai^r' giving  the 
results  of  his  observations  made  ou  exactly  the  same  ground  which  I 
covered  three  weeks  later.  In  fact,  I  was  conducted  by  Mr.  I'riour, 
who  acted  us  my  guide,  to  the  same  collecting  grounds  in  tlie  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  Corpus  Chrisii  and  along  the  Nueces  River  and 
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Bay,  which  he  had  previously  visited  with  Mr.  Chapman.  The  in- 
terval between  our  visits,  however,  gave  opportunity  for  a  decided 
readjustment  of  the  bird  fauna,  due  to  migration  and  the  nesting  of 
resident  species. 

Mr.  Beckham's  personal  observations  of  Texan  birds  terminated 
in  March,  and  so  far  as  I  can  discover,  very  few,  if  any,  of  our  ob- 
servers have  recorded  data  relating  to  the  early  summer  birds  of 
the  Corpus  Christi  region;  Dresser's  ''summer"  notes  relating 
chiefly  to  the  vicinity  of  San  Antonio. 

Further  description  of  the  region  included  in  the  following  notes 
would  be  superfluous  after  all  that  the  aforementioned  authors  have 
written  on  the  subject.  Before  proceeding  with  the  annotated  list, 
however,  the  following  observations  may  be  made. 

Though  nearly  all  the  non-resident  birds  had  passed  through,  and 
a  drouth  existed,  quite  equal  in  severity  to  that  prevailing  during 
Mr.  Beckman's  stay,  my  experience  agrees  with  that  of  Mr.  Chap- 
man— birds  were  abundant  everywhere.  Nearly  half  of  the  birds 
observed  were  feeding  their  young  before  my  departure,  and  in 
many  cases  the  full-fledged  young  were  procured.  This  rendered 
all  the  more  conspicuous  the  fact  that  many  boreal  species,  espe- 
cially among  the  water  birds,  still  lingered.  I  received  corroboration 
in  various  ways  that  the  annual  over-stepping  of  faunal  limits  by 
many  species  belonging  to  a  more  southerly  district,  and  their  sub- 
sequent disappearance  toward  the  end  of  the  spring  migratioo,  is  a 
marked  feature  at  Corpus  Christi.  These  birds  undoubtedly  return 
in  due  time  to  their  ancestral  haunts  in  Mexico  ere  the  breeding 
season  begins.  To  what  extent  this  movement,  due  undoubtedly  to 
the  sexual  excitability  and  ignorance  of  the  country  exhibited  by 
birds  of  the  first  year,  should  be  held  to  account  for  the  "  faunal  in- 
osculation" which  Beckham  speaks  of,  I  am  unable  U*  prove. 
From  all  that  may  be  proven  by  and  inferred  from  the  observations 
or  collectors  in  this  region  ten  years  ago,  it  seems  that  several 
species  are  now  represented  in  the  avifauna  of  Corpus  Christi 
which  were  then  strangers  to  it. 

Owing  to  the  position  of  this  territory,  forming  as  it  were  the 
keystone  of  three  great  faunal  arches,  eastern,  western  and  south- 
em,  where  in  time  past  the  birds  from  their  respective  regions  ap- 
proached so  nearly,  that  a  slight  change  in  physical  or  climatic  con- 
ditions would  precipitate  more  intimate  relations.  Precisely  such 
a  state  of  aflairs  has  happened,  and  the  intermingling  of  races  and 
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species  on  new  territory  has  become  permanent.  In  seeking  a  cause 
for  this  I  am  led  to  the  belief  that  it  U  tine  cbiefly  tu  the  introduc- 
tion of  cattle.  Wkaa  we  remember  that  the  growth  of  dense 
meequite  chaparral,  which  now  fomu  such  a  marked  feature  in  the 
laiuboape  of  southeastern  Tezas^  and  is  steadily  eueroacliiug  tipnu 
the  tithe  of  open  pnurie  yet  remaining,  is  directly  due  tii  the  gra^ 
iug  of  imnwDBe  ho^  of  cattle  which  have,  in  their  search  for  siib- 
astenoe,  robbed  the  prairie  fire  of  iu  fuel  and  at  the  same  time  dis- 
tributed the  seeds  of  mesquite  and  other  arborescent  shrubs,  this 
statement  may  not  appear  as  paradoxical  as  it  seems.  The  «Hn- 
paratively  sudden  conversion  of  many  square  miles  of  debatable 
oreitholc^cal  ground  from  prairie  to  brush-land  in  this  manner, 
would  affiird  just  such  inducements  to  arboreal  birds  in  the  further 
extension  of  their  winter  range  from  the  north  and  thur  summer 
range  from  the  south  as  now  exist.  On  Uie  other  hand,  as  tine  true 
prairie  lands  diminish,  the  more  strictly  plain-haunting  spedes 
must  disappear.  A  comparison  of  the  relative  abundance  of  the 
species  noted  by  Beckham  as  compared  with  the  same  observed  this 
year  by  Mr.  Chapman  and  m^elf  tends  to  prove  this.  Even  in 
1887,  the  date  of  Beckham's  observataona,  Dr.  Havard  reports  the 
mesquite  as  "  shrubby  "  and  Beckham  characterisea  it  as  "  a  dreary 
waste  of  cactus,"  etc.  The  growth  of  mesquite  in  the  surrounding 
country,  even  since  then,  will  tally  well  with  the  faunal  changes  r» 
corded,  for  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  until,  say  seven  years  ago, 
the  overstocking  of  pasture  with  cattle  and  the  consequent  effect 
upon  a  previously  superabundant  pasturage  did  not  affect  the 
country  far  from  city  limits ;  so  that  beyond  a  comparatively  small 
area  surrounding  the  city,  the  virgin  prairie  retained  its  original 
features.  For  this  reason  birds  were  scarce,  not  so  much  because 
of  drouth,  but  for  lack  of  shelter  and  food  Buit«d  to  those  of  arbo- 
real habits.  Many  insectivorous  birds  are  found  breeding  in  locali- 
ties where  water  is  unobtainable  save  in  the  form  of  dew,  and,  owing 
to  the  juicy  nature  of  their  food,  they  can  most  likely  enjoy  life  indefi- 
nitely without  the  luxury  of  a  drink.  It  seems  therefore  probable 
that  the  late  increase  of  passerine  birds  in  this  part  of  Texas  is  due, 
not  to  an  excess  of  rainfall,  or  to  the  absence  of  droughts  in  late 
years,  but  to  the  vast  extension  of  tree-covered  areas  into  the 
prairie  and  the  increase  of  insect  and  v^table  food  resulting  from 
this  cause ;  and  these  conditions  apply  not  only  to  the  increase  of 
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iDdividuals  among  old  forms,  but  equally  to  the  additional  species 
now  ascribed  to  the  Corpus  Christi  fauna. 

The  subjoined  list  includes  all  birds  observed  by  me;  those  spe- 
cies of  which  I  did  not  obtain  specimens  being  indicated  by  an 
asterisk.  I  wish  here  to  acknowledge  my  grateful  indebtedness  to 
Mr.  Witmer  Stone,  Conservator  of  the  Ornithological  Section  of  the 
Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  of  Philadelphia,  not  only  for  receiving 
and  caring  for  the  collection  during  my  absence,  but  also  for  inval- 
uable aid  in  the  identification  of  the  material  and  in  revising  my 
notes. 

Texas. 

1.  Lams  atrioilla  Linn.    Laughing  Oull. 

Common,  breeding  abundantly  about  Corpus  Christi  Bay.  Nearly 
a  third  of  those  observed  still  retained  the  young,  autumnal  plumage 
of  last  year. 

2.  Lanis  franklinii  Sw.  k  Rich.    Franklin's  Gall. 

Five  or  six  individuals  of  this  exquisite  gull  were  noted  and  one 
male  was  taken  on  the  first  of  June.  The  female  which  accom- 
panied it  escaped  me.  The  presence  of  this  species  at  so  late  a  date 
seems  to  corroborate  Mr.  Priour's  assertion  that  a  few  remain  to 
breed.  The  fly-catching  habits  of  Franklin's  Gull  are  noteworthy. 
I  have  seen  a  pair  rise  from  a  sand-bar,  and  proceeding  directly 
to  the  mainland,  begin  to  beat  the  chaparral  in  a  most  systematic 
manner  for  hours  at  a  stretch,  keeping  meanwhile  just  out  of 
gunshot,  and  leisurely  gathering,  in  company  with  Henry's  Night- 
hawk,  the  superabundant  insect  food  which  came  in  their  way. 

8.  Oeloohelidon  nilotica  (Hasselq.)-    Gull-billed  Tern. 
Breeding  on  the  marshes  but  not  common. 

*4.  Sterna  ttohegrava  Lepech.    Cai^pian  Tern. 

Common,  but  not  found  breeding  in  Nueces  Bay. 

5.  Sterna  forsteri  Nutt.    Forstcr's  Tern. 

Most  abundant  of  the  genus,  and  like  its  northern  congeners,  the 
first  to  proclaim  and  resent  the  presence  of  an  intruder  on  its  breed- 
ing grounds. 

6.  Sterna  an tillanim  (Less.).    Least  Tern. 

It  is  surprising  that  no  one  has  recorded  the  Least  Tern  in 
Texas.*     Priour  assured  me  that  before  the  destruction  carried  on  a 

*  Merrill  and  Senneit  found  it  breeding  on  sand-bars  in  the  Rio  Grande. 
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few  years  ago,  the  "  Striker,"  as  he  calls  it,  was  abnndanL  I  found 
several  skins  of  this  species  smong  some  thousand  millinery  pelts 
collected  in  this  locality  by  Messrs.  Fancher  and  Noakes  of  Coipus 
Christi.  On  one  occasion  I  noted  a  flock  of  a  dozen  flying  near  tiie 
town,  and  I  rarely  went  to  the  bay  without  seeing  three  or  four. 
From  the  action  of  these  birds  I  judge  they  made  th»r  headquarters 
further  south  and  were  breeding. 

7.  Hydroohalidoli  nign  inrliiUiiaiiiU  (Omsl.).     Amarioan  Bluk  Tern. 

Saw  this  bird  only  at  the  mouth  of  the  Nueces  River,  where  one 
was  secured,  a  full  plumaged  breeding  male.  Saw  nearly  a  dozen 
altogether,  always  singly.  This  species  is  also  heretofore  unre- 
corded from  the  vicinity  of  Corpus  Christi. 

B,  BbjBCbopa  nign  Linn.     Bluk  aklmmer. 

Abundant  and  breeding. 

9.  PhslBorMOTrnz  mexiMnns  (Brudt).    Maiican  Cormonnt. 

An  immense  flock  of  these  birds  was  found  sitting  on  the  penin- 
sular flats  around  the  margin  of  an  old  pond.  One  individual  shot 
from  this  flock  was  a  young  male  of  the  year.  These  birds  had  evi- 
dently done  breeding  but  just  where  they  do  breed,  I  was  unable  to 
discover. 

10.  AnM  falvi^la  munloia  (Sana.:.    .Mutttsii  Duck. 

This  is  the  commonest  representative  of  its  family  on  Xueces  Bay 
in  June,  where  it  breeds  m  the  marshes. 

*11.  BpMulKel7pe«t«(LinIi.).     Shovullcr. 

A  few  were  observed  at  the  mouth  of  the  Nueces  River. 

~   72.  AjlJa^BjalLinn.).     Roeeate  Spoonbill. 

On  the  28tb  of  May,  accompanied  by  Mr,  Priour,  I  sailed  down 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Nueces  River  in  search  of  these  birds.  At  a 
distance  of  two  miles  a  couple  of  large  flocks  could  be  descried  as  a 
dull  rosy  streak  along  the  water's  edge.  Wo  approached  near 
enough  to  make,  with  the  nid  of  n  gloss,  an  excellent  survey 
of  the  flocks  in  the  act  of  feeding  before  they  noticed  our  pres- 
ence. When  within  ikbout  two  hundred  yards  of  tbcni,  the 
whole  conipiiny  of  four  or  five  huiidretl  individuals  aimiiltaneouBly 
raised  their  heads  and  fiu«d  about.  On  approacliio)-  some  fifty 
yards  nearer,  the  sudden  righting  about  just  meutioned  was  suc- 
ceeded by  a  most  intereatinj;  series  of  maiiu'uvrcs,  corisistinj.'  of  a  con- 
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•complefted,  with  a  rush  of  wings  and  a  glorious  burst  of  color,  they 
juose.  Many  other  detachments  joined  them  until  the  entire  flock 
numbered  about  six  hundred.  Most  of  these  alighted  some  two 
miles  off,  while  a  few  returned  to  their  former  feeding  ground.  All 
of  these  birds,  including  the  young,  were  moulting.  The  adults 
were  just  shedding  their  brilliant  scarlet  patches,  and  their  skins 
•  were  bristling  with  pin  feathers.  Fully  one-third  were  in  the  whit- 
ish plumage  of  the  first  year.  According  to  Mr.  Priour  the  Spoon- 
bill attains  its  maximum  plumage  development  some  time  in  Janu- 
ary, but  he  was  unable  to  state  whether  this  was  due  to  a  second 
moult  in  December,  or  whether  there  is  merely  a  wearing  away  of 
the  tips  of  the  feathers  as  in  Agelaius  and  other  birds. 

The  Spoonbills  now  leave  the  vicinity  of  Corpus  Christi  the  latter 
part  of  February,  and  though  a  few  stragglers  sometimes  remain  all 
the  year,  none  have  been  known  to  breed  on  the  Texas  coast  of  late 
years.  This  state  of  affairs  is  probably  due  to  their  persecution  and 
to  the  destruction  of  the  forests  between  Ck>rpus  Christi  and 
Brownsville  which  used  to  reach  nearer  the  river  mouths,  afford- 
ing this  formerly  abundant  species  suitable  rookery  sites.'  It 
is  probable  that  most  of  the  flock  of  birds  seen  on  Nueces  Bay  were 
raised  somewhere  on  the  coast  south  of  Brownsville.  After  raising 
their  young  in  comparative  safety,  they  return  yearly  to  this  spot  to 
spend  the  summer  and  early  winter  months,  arriving  in  considerable 
numbers,  even  so  early  as  the  latter  part  of  April,  and  attaining 
their  maximum  numbers  in  the  latter  part  of  May.  Their  evident 
attachment  to  the  vicinity  of  Nueces  Bay  must  be  due  to  the  facili- 
ties it  affords  them  in  the  great  item  of  food  supply,  for  the  recep- 
tion accorded  these  birds  by  Corpus  Christi  gunners  is  far  from  en- 
couraging. 

IS.  BotAumf  exilif  (Omel.).    Least  Bittern. 

How  this  bird  could  have  been  overlooked  by  former  observers  I 
cannot  conceive.  Several  were  flushed  in  the  marshes  of  Nueces 
Bay  and  two  were  secured,  one  of  them  a  female  with  distended 
ovaries. 

*14.  ArdM  herodiai  Linn.    Great  Blue  Heron. 

One  seen. 

*16.  Ardeft  egretta  Gmel.    American  Egret. 

Three  seen. 


^  Merrill  and  Sennet  found  a  few  in  a  lagoon  heronry  on  the  Rio  Gran  ie. 
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•18.  AidM  triMtor  ruflMllli  (flaM).'   LooWa^  Him. 

One  (if  then  birdi  was  SMn  unoBg  the  retda  it  the  SOdtli  si  U» 
Nueoes  iUver. 
*17.  AidH  liTtiMU  Lbto.   Onm  R«roa. 

Sevenlseiea. 

•U.  M7«tl«»nXBjetlMnzKaTlu(BodiL).     .Vigbt  Heron. 

ImmeoBe  numben  of  thu  npeWM  were  found  in  the  tall  biake  at 
the  NneoM  Biver  mouth.  The  flocks  were  composed  of  Tonng  ud 
old  in  every  stage  of  plamage  and  had  evidently  rcMited  thither 
from  some  distant  rookery,  as  bo  signs' of  nests  conld  be  fbund  in 
the  immediate  vitniiity. 
*19.  BaUutbgUSAnd.    KlasBaU, 

A'rail,  presamably  of  this  ipecaes,  was  flushed  twice  in  tba  peoin-- 
Bular  marsh  near  the  city,  but  I  &iled  to  secure  it. 

50.  BMarrlrestea  «— Ht"'  OnA    AvomL 

Pairs  and  scattered  iodiyiduals  were  seen  throughout  my  sts^. 
Hr.  Priour  states  they  breed  in  the  vidsi^. 

51.  Hlauatofu  Mtxiauat  (H«U.).    Blaak-nxdnd  StUt. 

This  clamorous  and  uneasy  bird  breeds  abundantly  in  suitable 
places  near  Corpus  Christt.    Nests  with  eggs,  but  no  young,  were 
fouod. 
S8.  Mb^  bimhUU  Vicill.    pMtoraJ  Suidpipar. 

Three  seen,  one  of  which  I  secured. 
SS.  Trlnga  (UHloollii  Vldll.    Wblte-rampad  Budpipar. 

Nearly  a  dozen  of  these  wary  birds  frequented  the  salt  ponds  on 
the  mainlaDd  shore  of  Nueces  Bay.  One  was  shot.  This  species 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  observed  here  before. 

24.  IraniietM  paiUln*  (Linn.)    S«mipa1mB(«d  Suidplper. 

Small  flocks  were  frequently  seen  and  several  spedmens  secured. 

25.  Totantti  maUnsltntn*  (Gmel.).    QrMtar  Y«llDW-1>p. 
A  pair,  evidently  mated,  were  shot. 

2B.  SjmphsmU  ■•mipklnuiU  Inonukta  BrewM.    W«Urn  WilliL 

Two  specimens,  probably  referable  to  this  race,  were  obtained- 
Willets  were  breeding,  in  limited  numbers,  on  the  dty  flats. 
ST,  HnDunlni  iDngirMtrii  Wlla.    Lang-billed  Curlew. 
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88.  duuradriuf  iqnatarola  (Linn.).    Black-bellied  Plover. 

The  abundance  of  this  Plover,  so  late  as  the  seventh  of  June,  in 
this  neighborhood,  is  of  interest. 

S9.  Aagialitif  vooifera  (Linn.).    Kildeer. 

Not  abundant. 

50.  Aagialitii  femipalmata  Bonap.    Semipalmated  Plover. 

One  seen. 

51.  Aagialitif  wilionia  (Ord.).    Wilson's  Plover. 

Breeding  abundantly  along  the  bay-side. 

52.  Arenaria  interpret  (Linn.).    Turnstone. 

My  remarks  on  Charadriiis  squatarola  apply  with  equal  force  to 
the  Turnstone. 

S8.  Colinnf  yir^nianni  texanni  (Lawr.).    Texan  Bob-white. 
Abundant. 

*S4.  Meleagrii  gallopavo  Linn.    Wild  Turkey. 

Although  I  spent  some  time  in  the  vicinity  where  Mr.  Chapman 
secured  his  specimens,  and  visited  well  known  turkey-roosts  at  nighr, 
I  was  unable  to  secure  anv  of  these  birds. 

36.  Zenaidura  macronra  (Linn.).    Mourning  Dove. 

Nowhere  in  the  United  States  have  I  found  this  bird  more  abun- 
dant than  in  Texas.  A  dozen  to  twenty  nests  could  be  foun(i  in 
nearly  every  acre  of  chaparral,  and  frequently  two  nests  would  be 
found  in  the  same  mesquite  bush. 

*S6.  Cathartei  aura  (Linn.).    Turkey  Vulture. 

Abundant. 

*S7.  CathariiU  atraU  (Bartr.).    Black  Vulture. 

Saw  two. 

*SS.  Parabnteo  nnicinotai  harriii  (Aud.).    Harris'  Hawk. 

The  commonest  species. 

*S9.  Bnteo  lineatai  ((iaiel.).    Red-shouldered  Hawk. 

Found  up  the  Nueces  River. 

*40.  Faloo  iparverini  Linn.    Sparrow  Hawk. 

Frequently  seen. 

*41.  Polybomi  Olieriway  (Jaoq.).     Audubon's  Caracara. 

Comparatively  abundant. 
8 


':W^: 
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*tt.  Fudlan  kallMtau  Mi*^Hnf  «<■  (Qiml.).    AnarloM  Oipt^. 

Sera  oa  two  oocaiioiu  near  Kuecea  Ba^. 
Ma.  STnluB  MtalMwm  (Font.).    Bwrad  Owl. 

On  the  night  of  my  encampment  on  the  upper  Nueees,  the  peov> . 
liar  hooting  of  this  ovl  indicated  its  abundaiiGe, 
«.  Kacuflop*  ulo  BsokUU  (Cm.).    Tuu  BantA  Owl. 

Whereyer  the  timber,  either  in  the  form  of  upland  "  Mottet"  vt 
rirerside  woodlands,  wae  sufficiently  heavy  to  afibtd  a  retreat,  tbb 
owl  was  well  reprewnted. 
40.  Ontaphagm  nlMnMrii  Bw^ni.    GnMre-UHad  Anl. 

A  specimen  was  collected  about  ten  milee  west  of  Corpus  by  Mr. 
Priour  just  previoiu  to  my  visit.  Another  was  seen  on  the  second 
of  June  near  the  same  spot. 

M.  Gmmmjx  MOUtonUaas  <L«i.).     Howl  Rauar. 

Breeding  and  common  everywhere. 
IT.  Oooajtu  uurlMAO*  (Linn.).    Tallow-blllad  CoBkoa. 

Frequently  found  and  breeding. 
•«.  OtrrU  nlqraa  (Linn.).    Kingflihar. 

Saw  two. 
49.  DiyobfttM  loUuli  bnlrdi  (Sol.).    Bsird'n  Waocl|ieck>T. 

Abundant  but  shy. 
M.  XaUnarpei  Rnrlfront  (Wi«l.).    aaiaen-frantsd  Waod|i«ek«r. 

About  Corpus  Christ!  thia  bird  is  as  abundant  aa  the  Flicker  iu  in 
the  east,  and  iiivuriably  builds  in  telegraph  poles  and  high  fence 
posts.    In  less  settled  j>arts  they  are  rare. 
SI.  AntTMtomiu  otralliieniU  (llmd.).    Chnok  Wlll'i  Widow, 

A  specimen  was  secured  near  Corpus  Christi  in  April  by  Mr. 
Priour.     I  heard  none  during  my  stay. 
S9.  Hjotldromai  nlbloollli  mnrilli  (S«dd.).    Pmuque. 

This  Goatsucker  waa  frequently  heard  throughout  my  slay,  both 
at  Corpus  Christi  and  around  San  Patricio.  Its  monotonous,  whist- 
ling "  wee-ooo,"  la  generally  uttered  while  the  bird  is  perched  on  a 
fence,  though  I  have  often  traced  it  to  the  ground,  both  in  the  narrow 
cow-paths  of  the  chaparral  and  in  open  glades.  A  neet,  containing  a 
single  egg,  nearly  hatche<l,  was  found  near  San  Patricio,  on  the  first 
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iS.  ChordeilM  Yirginianni  henryi  (Cms.).    Western  Nighthawk. 

All  the  Nightbawks  shot  around  Corpus  Cbristi  appear  to  belong 
to  this  race.  C,  texoisis  finds  its  southwestern  breeding  limit 
about  midway  between  Corpus  Christi  and  San  Antonio ;  during 
the  migrations,  however,  texenais  has  been  noticed  by  Priour  a  few 
miles  west  of  Corpus  Christi. 

^'M.  CluMtara  peUgioa  (Linn.).    Chimney  Swia. 

This  species  is  another  unaccountable  omission  from  Beckham's 
list.     Though  not  common,  quite  a  number  were  seen. 

*66.  Troohiluf  oolnbril  Linn.     Rubj-throatod  Humming-bird. 

Three  individuals  seen. 

56.  Milvoluf  forfloatai  (dimel.).    Scissor-tail  Flycatcher. 

Very  common  but  wary.  These  elegant  birds  moult  in  the  sum- 
mer, and  by  the  first  of  June  their  bright  colors  are  faded  and  the 
tail-feathers  threadbare.  Out  of  a  dozen  specimens  obtained,  there 
were  no  exceptions  to  this  rule,  though  the  breeding  season  had  just 
b^un.  The  worn  appearance  of  the  tail  is  largely  due  to  the  nec- 
essary switching  of  it  in  the  devious  pursuit  of  insect  prey;  but  it 
may  also  be  attributed  to  the  fact  that  the  birds  are  somewhat  ter- 
restrial in  their  habits,  as  I  have  observed  them  for  hours  gleaning 
insects  in  the  open  pastures  and  salt  fiats  near  Corpus  Christi, 
alighting  without  hesitation  in  the  short  grass  to  secure  or  devour 
their  food.  I  have  also  observed  the  males  mounting  and  gyrating 
together  in  the  air  after  the  manner  of  Kingbirds. 

57.  TjT&nnai  tyranniu  (Linn.).    Kingbird. 

The  only  specimen  of  this  species  seen,  was  obtained  near  Corpus 
Christi  on  May  30th. 

58.  Myiarohai  orinitai  (Linn.).    Crested  Flyoatcher. 

Two  were  noted,  one  of  which  was  shot  near  the  Nueces  River 
bottoms,  June  sixth.  Another  specimen,  shot  at  Corpus  Christi 
April  10th,  was  obtained  from  Mr.  Priour.^ 

^  The  latter  specimen  has  a  distinct  dark  band  on  the  inner  margin  of  the 
quill  of  the  outer  tail  feathers,  about  e  |ual  in  width  to  the  entire  outer  wcb.  East- 
ern birds  frequently  have  a  narrow  band  on  the  outer  webs  of  the  rectricts  but 
I  have  never  seen  one  quite  so  clearly  marked  as  in  the  Texan  example.  The  color 
of  the  under  surface  of  the  body  in  this  specimen  is,  moreover,  very  dark,  exceed- 
ing the  average  of  eastern  specimens  in  this  respect.  In  connection  with  the 
Texan  species  of  Myiarchus^  a  specimen  of  M.  cinerascens  in  the  Academy  Col- 
lection, from  Laredo  (*•  Colin.  Dr.  H.  B.  Butcher,  Aug.  17,  1806.  ?  '*)  is  of  in- 
terest as  being  the  most  ea-tern  record  of  this  species  that  I  have  seen,  except  in 
Prof.  Cookes'  "  Bird  Migration  in  the  Mississippi  Valley"  where  it  is  said  on  the 
authority  of  H.  F.  Peters,  to  be  a  summer  resident  at  Bonham,  hfty  miles  north- 
east of  Dallas.— W.  S. 
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S0.  MfiMrabiii  mexiMnnt  (Kmap.).    Mexican  Created  FIjcitcfaer, 
A  pair  of  these  birds  had  a  neat  and  eggs  near  Priour'e  house. 

eO.  Contopm  bortalil  (Svkine.)-     Oliye-iided  FljcUoher. 

Two  specimens  were  taken  and  about  half  a  dozen  eeen.  They 
were  noticed  as  late  as  June  3rd. 

61.  Contopni  yinni  (Linn.)-     Wood  Pewee. 

Common,  and  judging  from  its  actions,  a  frequent  breeder  about 
Corpus  Chriali. 

69.  Fjiooaphalni  nibinani  meziaknm  (Scl.).     Vermilion  Flycaloher. 

The  eastern  limit  for  the  occurrence  of  this  species  lies  almut 
twenty  miles  west  of  Corpus  Christi,  in  a  country  to  all  appearances 
identical  with  that  nearer  the  town.  The  Texan  Caidinal  (Pyrrhu- 
loxia),  a  bird  of  very  different  habits,  confines  itself  during  the 
breeding  eeason  to  exactly  the  same  limits,  although  it  may  be  found 
during  the  winter  and  up  to  the  first  of  May,  about  Corpus  Chrii<ii.' 

63,  OtoeOTii  alpeitrU  girMdl  Heneh.     Teim  Homed  Lark. 

Breeds  commonly  on  the  Corpus  Christi  flats.  The  song  of  this 
species  is  very  deceptive  oilen  seeming  to  come  from  the  ground  I)e- 
fore  you,  while  in  fact  the  bird  is  high  overhead. 

64.  Holothni  ater  obiDnrni  (limcl.l.     Dnarf  I'owbinl. 

Xumerous  everywhere. 

65,  Agelains  phsnioea*  iUnii.).    Itril-wiDg  Ulnckbinl. 

Brecdiug  abundantly  in  the  marshes  around  Nueces  Hay.  Owing 
to  the  scarcity  of  wnter  on  the  uplands  this  bird  was  rarely  seen 
there. 

66.  Bturnella  ma^aa  (l.inn  l.     MeBiLow  T.Brk. 

JustnsI  was  leiivitig  Corpus  Christi,  a  lark  was  broiiglil  tome  in  the 
flesh,  whii'h  undoubtedly  belonged  to  the  eastern  race.    I  was  unfor- 
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tunately  unable  to  preserve  it.  I  saw  only  th  ree  larks  du  ring  my  stay. 
They  frequented  the  meadows  of  the  bay  and  were  excessively  wild. 
I  feel  sure  they  were  not  negleda,  having  on  several  occasions 
heard  their  song  which  had  the  unmistakable  quality  of  magna. 
In  this  respect  my  experience  corroborates  that  of  Hancock  whom 
Beckham  thinks  mistaken.  The  true  state  of  affairs  is  probably 
that  during  winter  the  races  intermingle,  negleda  greatly  predomi- 
nating. Before  the  first  of  May  neglecia  decamps  into  the  interior 
to  breed  and  a  few  of  the  true  magna  remain. 

V!.  letema  ipurini  (Linn.).    Orchard  Oriole. 

A  few  pairs  found  breeding. 

68.  letama  galbula  (Linn.)*    Baltimore  Oriole. 

None  seen.  A  specimen,  shot  a  few  days  before  my  visit,  is  in  the 
collection. 

69.  letami  bnllooki  (Swains.).     Bollock's  Oriole. 

Several  observed.    Nest  with  young,  June  2nd. 

*70.  Qnisoaluf  qniiouU  aneiu  (Ridgw.).    Bronsed  Oraokle. 

I  observed  this  species  industriously  feeding  its  young  along  the 
San  Antonio  River.     None  seen  nor  heard  of  at  Corpus  Christi. 

71.  Qniiealuf  maoroumf  Swains.    Oreat-tailed  Orackle. 

While  very  numerous  at  Corpus  Christi,  this  Grackle  attained 
a  far  greater  abundance  in  the  hack-berry  mottes  along  the  road  to 
San  Patricio,  about  fifteen  miles  west  of  Corpus  Christi. 

72.  Ammodramiu  maritimui  lennetti  Allen.    Texan  Seaaide  Finch. 

Found  it  common  on  the  Nueces  Bay  flats. 

75.  Clioadeitas  grammaoni  (Say).    Lark  Sparrow. 

Breeding  commonly.  Fresh  eggs  and  full-fledged  young  procured 
the  same  day,  May  30th. 

74.  PenoAMi  OMiini  (Woodh.).    Cassin's  Finch. 

Several  found  breeding  in  open  pasture  a  mile  from  Corpus 
Christi. 

*76.  lUloipiia  fkfOiata  (Gmel.).     Song  Sparrow. 

A  few  of  these  were  seen  but  none  secured. 

76.  Smbemagra  mflvirgata  Lawr.    Texas  Sparrow. 

As  Mr.  Chapman  remarks,  this  species  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
recorded  from  north  of  the  Rio  Grande  prior  to  his  visit  to  Corpus 
Christi,  and  I  think  it  most  probable  that  twelve  years  ago  it  was 
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Doi  a  lueniber  of  the  fauna  of  this  r^oti.  That  it  hae  become  m 
since  is  easily  accounted  for  by  the  fncta  already  stated  regarding 
the  physical  (^hangee  that  have  overspread  the  country  in  recent 
times.  I  found  tlie  Texas  Sparrow  thoroughly  at  home  in  tlie 
Corpus  Christ!  and  San  Patricio  chaparral,  and  secured  their  nrft* 
and  fully  fledged  young.' 
TT.  Cardiaalii  oardiiulii  DBBioandni  ChiL|ini.    Hraj'-ialliHl  Curiltnil. 

I  secured  a  series  of  fourteen  specimens  of  this  newly  described 
race,  including  seven  females  and  five  males.'  ■ 

n>  FynkBlozla  ilBiiaU  B«nif .    Tai>D  OrdiuJ. 

Though  oommon  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town  daring  winter  and. 
early  spring  this  speciee  retires  twenty  miles  westward  to  breed. 
T9.  ratHrla*  olrlj  (Lino.}.    Pklnl^  Banting. 

Breeding  abundantly  everywhere. 
M.  Pirsnyk  rabra  {Linn.).    Bamnm' TantgaT. 

Not  found  at  Corpus  ChriMi  but  several  were  obeerved  in  the 
heavy  chaparral  twenty  miles  weat  of  it;  alao  seen  along  the  upper 
.  If  ueoee. 

•tt.  tngM  inbll  (Linn.).     Purple  Martin. 

Common  in  the  vicinity  of  towns. 
6S.  PatroolMlidon  lunifroBi  (817).    CI i IT  Swallow. 

Plentiful,  in  Bocks. 
•83.  CheUdoB  arjthiOKMter  (Bodd.).    Ram  Swallow. 

Common.     Breeding. 

S4.  CltriooU liparla  (Linn.),     Kank  Swallow. 

Very  abundant. 
*8G.  BtelfidoptarTZ  isrripennli  (Aud.).    Roagh-wlnged  Swalluw. 

Observed  a  few  with  the  preceding  species. 
•BS.  Laaint  IndoTielanai  •lonbitoridai  (Swaine.).    White-mmped  Shrike. 

Scarce. 

'  Th«  young  have  the  feathers  of  ihe  head  and  interscapulum  centered  wilh 
black  and  bordered  with  ochraceous.  Beneath,  the  breatl  and  flankxaTC  tinged  uitli 
olivaceous  and  are  marked  with  dark  longitudinal  markings ;  lielly  yeltowisli- 
while.— W.  S. 

'  Two  yanng  Females  have  the  bills  entirelj  black,  as  is  (he  tendency  in  the 
yoang  in  this  genus.     There  is  a  female  specimen  in  tlie  Academy's  Collection 
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S7.  Vireo  oliyaoaui  (Linn.).    Red-eyed  Vireo. 

A  few  were  observed  on  the  upper  Nueces  where  they  breed. 

it.  ^reo  noyeboraoemii  (Gmel.).    White-eyed  Vireo. 

Common  around  Corpus  Christi  and  elsewhere. 

S9.  Vireo  bellii  (And.).    Bell's  Vireo. 

Numerous,  west  of  San  Patricio  where  I  found  it  breeding. 

90.  Dendroioa  aitiya  (Gmel.).    Yellow  Warbler. 

The  only  specimen  observed  was  shot  near  Corpus  Christi. 

91.  Seiiimi  noyeboraoaniii  notabilii  (Grinn.).    Grinneirs  Water  Thrush. 
One  specimen  was  procured. 

92.  Oeothljrpif  triohai  (Linn.).     Maryland  Yellow-throat. 

A  female  shot  was  the  only  one  certainly  seen.  Priour  affirms 
that  it  breeds  at  the  mouth  of  Nuec^  Bav. 

98.  loteria  yireni  (Linn.).    YelIow-brea8te<I  Chat. 

Only  one  of  these  birds,  a  singing  male,  was  found.  Merrill  and 
Bennett  found  it  abundant  at  Fort  Brown,  a  fact  which  Beckham 
ignores.  Mr.  Priour  thinks  it  a  very  rare  summer  resident  around 
Corpus  Christi.^ 

94.  Mimni  polyglottof  (Linn.).    Mockingbird. 

Abundant  breeder. 
*95.  Harporhyiioliai  lon^roitrii  lennetti  Ridgw.    Texas  Thrasher. 

Several  of  these  birds  were  observed  and  were  evidently  breeding 
in  the  impenetrable  chaparral  near  the  town.  I  was  unable  to 
secure  any. 

96.  Thryothomi  ladovicianas  (Lath.).    Carolina  Wren. 

Only  observed  on  the  upper  Nueces,  where  they  are  frequent  and 
had  fledged  young. 

97.  Thryothorai  bewiokii  bairdi  (Salv.  A  Godio.).    Buinl's  Wren. 
Very  numerous  and  prolific  everywhere. 

98.  Pami  atrioristatui  Cass.    Black-crested  Titmoase. 

Several  seen  on  the  Nueces  in  large  timber. 

99.  Airiparuf  flavioepi  (Sund.i.    Vcrdin. 

One  specimen  of  the  \''erdin  was  secured.      Although  many  'of 
their  nests  were  found,  the  breeding  season  wiiis*  over  and  the  old 
and  young  seemed  to  have  left  the  country. 

*  This  specimen  seems  intermediate  in  character,  being  c|uite  as  gray  as  the 
average  longicauda  but  is  little  different  in  size  from  typical  virens, — \V.  S. 
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100.  PoUopUU  MTulM  (Lion 

Only  one  wen. 

The  following,  for  various  reasons  Rppended,  duraU  be  mcotioDBd 
ID  this  connectioa : — 

DandrMjrgU  «tttaMB*Ila  (Linn.).    Btaek-btlllad  Ttat-doA. 
Smdrosrcia  Iain  (Ob«L).    Fnlmw  TrM-dsd^ 

Both  these  are  mentioned  in  Dresser's  and  Merrill's  li«tt>  bnt  not 
from  any  locality  north  of  the  Rio  Grande.    Mr.  Prioor  says  tibat 
both  breed  on  ihe  Xueces  marshee,  but  ptoduoed  no  (xxidusire 
evidence. 
ColttHbs  flavlTOttrl*  Wi(l.    BMl-bltled  PlgMn. 

Another  bird  which  Prionr  assures  me  straggles  as  &r  north  as 
Corpus  Chrisli  in  early  spring. 
ColBBMialUas  pusnlu  psllMeMS  (B^rd). 

Mr.  Priour  says  this  dove  breeds  in  the  town. 
Strix  pnttBMU  Boni^.    Bun  Owl. 

I  was  shown  several  burrows  in  the  &oe  of  a  steep  bank  rising 
from  Nuecee  Bay  where  this  owl  is  said  to  breed  regularly. 
Bpcotfto  sanionUrla  lijpn^*  (Benap.).    Burrowlog  Owl. 

The  complete  disappearance  of  this  common  aud  characteristic 
bird  from  the  region  of  Corpus  Christi  is  directly  due  to  the  usurpa- 
tion of  their  prairie  domain  by  the  now  ubiquitous  chaparral. 

Carrla  anbnnUi  (Tiohudi.).     Teiu  Kingfiiher. 

This  diminutive  species,  never  common,  seems  to  be  growing  rarer 
yearly.  I  made  especial  search  for  it  on  the  N^ueces,  in  a  locality 
where  it  previously  occurred,  but  without  success. 

"  Amaodnimm  multiniu  penisdiie  T"  Allen.     Scott's  SuiidB-iparrov. 

Mr.  Chapman's  remarks  on  this  race,  and  the  deductions  made 
therefrom,  may  be  somewhat  simplified  by  the  fact  that  I  did  not 
find  any  of  the  "  black  "  Seaside  Finches  at  the  spot  indicated,  nor 
anywhere  else  in  that  vicinity,  though  special  search  was  made.  I 
am  incliued  to  think  Mr.  Friour  mistaken  in  bis  belief  that  these 
dark  birds  remain  during  the  summer. 

Arizo.va. 

As  already  observed,  my  stay  in  southern  Arizona  covered  the 

period  between  June  10th  aud  July  12th,  the  first  eight  days  being 
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in  the  live-oak  belt  on  the  southern  slopes  of  the  Santa  CatallDa 
Mountains,  forty  miles  north  of  Tucson,  and  part  of  the  remaining 
ten  days  in  the  pine-clad  region  of  their  summits,  which  rise  some 
eight  thousand  feet  above  the  Tucson  level  and  five  thousand  above 
the  elevation  at  Oracle.  The  country  covered  by  my  rambles  in- 
cluded the  central  part  of  a  larger  area  in  Pima  County,  explored 
by  Mr.  W.  E.  D.  Scott  during  a  long  residence  in  the  Santa  Catalinas. 
For  a  more  thorough  understanding  of  the  region  in  question,  and 
an  excellent  description  of  the  natural  characteristics  of  this  part  of 
Arizona,  I  cannot  do  better  than  refer  to  Mr.  Scott's  introductory 
paper  "  On  the  Avifauna  of  Pinal  County,"  etc.,  published  in  the 
third  volume  of  the  "  Auk." 

As  in  the  previous  list,  those  in  the  subjoined,  indicated  by  an 
asterisk,  are  not  represented  in  the  collection,  no  specimens  having 
been  secured. 

*1.  AnM  ftrepera  Linn.    Oadwall. 

While  exploring  the  upper  waters  of  the  Santa  Clara,  four  miles 
from  Tucson,  I  found  a  duck  feeding  on  the  river  and  shot  at  it 
but  failed  to  kill  it.  Shortly  after  it  was  secured  by  another  gunner 
who  was  shooting  in  the  vicinity  and  I  was  enabled  to  positively 
identify  it.  From  Mr.  Scott's  account,  it  seems  to  be  a  rarity,  even 
as  a  visitant,  and  this  makes  its  occurrence  in  summer  all  the  more 
noteworthy. 

*9.  Ard««  herodiftf  Linn.    Oreat  Blue  Heron. 

Rare. 

*S.  Ardea  vireioeni  Linn.    Green  Heron. 

A  few  noted  in  the  valley. 

*i.  GallinnU  galeata  (Licht.).    Florida  Gallinule. 

A  pair  seen  on  Silver  Lake,  near  Tucson. 

*6.  FnUea  amerieana  Qmel.    Amerioan  Coot. 

Also  seen  on  the  Santa  Clara  River. 

*6.  Aagialitif  vooifera  (Linn.).    Kildeer. 

Not  uncommon  in  the  Santa  Clara  Valley. 

7.  Calliptpla  iqnamata  (Vig.).    Scaled  Partridge. 

Wherever  found,  the  Scaled  Quail  was  associated  with  GambeFs, 
both  on  the  mesas  and  in  the  lower  edge  of  the  oak-belts.  One  was 
shot  near  the  hotel  at  Oracle,  but  they  rarely  attain  such  an  alti- 
tude, even  in  the  breeding  season,  and  are  probably  induced  to 
wander  away  from  their  usual  haunts  in  search  of  water  which  is 
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very  scarce  i:i  Jiiiie.  Around  Tuonn  I  mw  none  of  this  Rpecit^ 
and  not  until  I  reached  the  lower  niwa  slopes  did  any  appear.  At 
no  time  was  I  ^ure  of  finding  them  until  fairly  belon  the  oak  licit. 
In  nunibern  they  ranked  far  below  C.  gamlieti,  not  one  ii]  ten  of  all 
the  [jartridges  seen  being  equamata. 

8.  CallipapU  gambiU  (Kyn,).     GatuWi  Psrlridgr. 

I  did  nut  meet  with  any  flocks  of  tliis  species  in  the  valley, 
'  They  are  very  abundant  in  the  oak  belt,  ranging  as  high  hb  the 
lower  pinee  and  at  the  time  of  my  visit  were  leading  about  their 
families  of  young,  which  varied  in  size  from  the  newly  hnt/^hed  chick 
to  halfgrown  birds.  The  male  bird  continues  its  linrsh  cry  after  the 
young  Imve  Itft  the  nest,  and  for  f^ufficient  reasons,  too  lengthy  to 
be  presented  in  this  paper,  I  am  oonrinced  they  are  polygamous, 
whereas  C.  iquamata  is  not. 
*8.  OrrXaxfx  Moatmwa  (Vlg,).    Humhb  Puiridg*. 

Three  "Fool  Quails"  vere  noticed  on  the  higher  slopea  of  the 
Catalinas,  one  of  them  at  an  elevation  of  7000  feeL 

The  habita  of  the  Massena  Partridges  are  very  dinmilar  to  tboee 
(J  the  genus  CbUtpep^,  reminding  one  strongly  of  onr  eastern  Bob- 
white  in  their  aptneas  for  quick  concealment  and  sudden  flight. 
*10.  Malasgrii  gaUop«*o  DMiioana  (Oould).    MaiioiD  Turkcj. 

Owing  to  a  disastrous  fire  in  the  Mt.  Lemon  region  of  the  Cata- 
linas, this  bird,  once  common,  has  wholly  abandoned  that  part  of 
the  country.     I  did  not  see  or  hear  of  it  elsewhere. 

11.  Colnmba  tsaoista  S^j.     Band-Uilfd  Pigwn. 

Found  well  disper^d  throughout  the  oak  and  pine  belts  and 
breeding  in  the  latter.     All  nests  examined  contained  either  a  sin- 
gle young  or  egg. 
•12.  Colambifalllna  pMMrina  palleaMna  (Balnl|.    Mexican  <iruun<i  borr. 

A  few  seen  in  the  Tucson  suburbs. 
■18.  Piandogi'Tpltni  ealUomianai  |Shair).    Caliramia  Vuliare. 

I  was  informed  by  Mr.  Jack  Alwinkle,  a  ranchman  at  Oracle, 
that  he  shot  a  "Condor"  several  years  ago,  near  the  summit  of 
Mount  Lemon.  It  was  perched  on  a  huge  rock  some  distance  from 
their  camp,  was  shot  to  test  the  range  of  his  rifle,  fell  dead,  and, 
after  a  carelesj  examination,  was  thrown  away.  Besides  these  facts, 
and  his  assertion  that  it  «a«  "twice  as  large  as  a  buzzard,"  my 
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informant  added  that  it  was  the  only  one  he  had  seen  since  leaving 
California,  where,  as  a  cowboy,  he  had  spent  several  years. 

This  statement  of  an  excellent  hunter  and  reliable  observer 
should  entitle  this  species  to  a  place  in  the  avifauna  of  Arizona. 

*14.  CatluurtM  aura  (Linn.).    Turkey  Vulture. 

Fairly  common  up  to  4000  ft. 

16.  Aoeipiter  eooptri  (Bonap.).    Cooper's  Hawk. 

Several  couples  found  breeding  and  young  secured. 

16.  Bnteo  borealif  oalamf  (Cass.).    Western  Red-tail. 

Ck)mmon.     A  pair  found  as  high  as  8000  ft. 

17.  Bnteo  abbreviatui  Caban.     Zone-tailed  Hawk. 

Some  half-dozen  noted,  one  at  9000  ft.  elevatipn. 
A  nest  with  two  young  was  found  in  a  cafion  near  Oracle  in  a 
juniper. 

*18.  Bnteo  fwainioni  Bonap.    Swainson's  Hawk. 

I  came  suddenly  upon  a  pair  of  these  Hawks  sitting  on  the  bank, 
at  a  bend  in  the  Santa  Clara,  but  they  escaped  before  I  could 
siecure  them. 

*19.  Aqnila  cliryiaetoi  (Linn.).    Golden  Eagle. 

A  pair  were  observed  sitting  on  the  crags  which  overlook  the 
Cafion  DeOro,  above  the  trail  to  Mt.  I-«emon. 

20.  Faloo  iparverini  Linn.     Sparrow  Hawk. 

Abundant  everywhere. 

*21.  Polybomi  cheriway  (Jacq.).     Audubon's  Caracara. 

Two  were  seen  near  Tucson  and  the  species  was  occasionally  noted 
near  Oracle. 

*22.  Syrninm  oooidentale  Xantu8.    Spotted  Owl. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  Santa  Clara  valley  at  a  j)oint  whore 
there  rises  a  rocky  hill  whose  precipitous  sides  front  the  city  of 
Tuscon,  I  found  several  of  these  owls.  One  pair  was  noticed  perch- 
ing on  some  large  boulders  and  though  they  were  in  the  full  glare  of  the 
sun  they  did  not  appear  at  all  disconcerted.  From  the  appearance 
of  the  surroundings  it  seemed  that  these  boulders  were  their  regular 
stands,  and  this  was  rendered  more  likely  as  a  nest  from  which  a 
brood  had  evidentlv  been  raised  was  afterwards  found  in  the 
recesses  of  a  narrow  ledge  below  where  they  had  been  sitting, 
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M.  HagtMepf  ulo  trish«faU  {WBgt.}.    Kaitou  Boim*  OwL 

A  young  bird  of  this  vorietj  about  two-Uiirdi  grown,  wn  foood 
in  the  chapaml  near  Tucnn. 
B4.  Bsbo  lirgialanna  nbarotin*  (Ho;).    Watara  Boraad  OwK 

Frequently  heard  but  rarely  seen.    They  are  rare  lo  the  low- 
lands. 
•U.  ]Il0Mp«llw  wUtaarl  (Otx^wr).    GU  Owl. 

Though  swd  to  he  numerous,  none  were  met  with. 
16.  Ommmjx  Mlifcndaau  (Lml).    Eoad  Eonnir, 

Found  more  abundantly  near  the  oak-belt  than  in  the  Tioinity  of 
Tucson.    I  observed  them  also  at  a  oonaiderable  distance  above 
Oracle. 
*ST.  OiitU  •leyon  (Lins.).    EfagiUhw. 

Very  few  noted  around  Tucaon. 
BS.  DrTotetM  TlllMM  kylMMpu  (Cab.].    Oibuii'  Vooifttkn. 

Found  sparingly  at  8000  feet  elevation  among  the  pines. 
M.  OrrObatM  Malatb  bsirdi  (Sol.).    Baird'i  WoodpwAn. 

Common  in  the  oak-belt  and  decreasing  as  you  descend  toward 
the  plain. 

50.  MtUaerpH  AinnUivonii  btirdl  RUgw.    CaliroTiiiftn  Woodpeoker. 
Found  breeding  from  the  oak-belt  upvarda,  to  9000  feet  eleva- 
tion. 

51.  Malkurpai  HTSpryUlii  (Bilrd).    Gila  Woodpecker. 
Co-extensive  with  the  giant  cacti. 

Sa.  CoUpt«i  Mf«T  (Omel.).    Rsd-ihaftcd  Fliakor. 

Only  found  in  the  pine  woods  and  rare  even  there. 
S3.  CoUpUt  ohrjMidM  (H>lh.),    midtd  Flicker. 

Tolerably  numerous  in  the  valley,  but  none  seen  elsewhere. 
•S4.  PhtlanoptilDi  anttaUi  (Aad.).    Poorwill. 

Abuiidaut,  and  breeding  in  the  oak  belt. 

SS.  Chordaltot  tonniii  Lavr.     Teiu  Nighcbaok. 

I  fouud  these  birds  abundant  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Tucson. 
They  frequented  the  meeqiiite  in  preference  to  more  open  tracts  and 
spent  much  of  their  time,  even  during  the  mid-day  hours,  in  dash- 
ing about  among  the  chaparral  bushes  for  food,  invariably  lighting 
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has  a  wonderful  resemblance  to  the  distant  hollow,  rolling 
"  whooooo  "  of  Megaseops.  It  is  uttered  by  both  sexes  and  whether 
they  be  on  the  ground  or  on  the  wing,  the  quality  of  these  notes 
is  so  ventriloquial  that  I  actually  stumbled  over  three  of  the  birds 
without  taking  notice  of  them,  in  the  search  for  a  supposed  owl 
that  I  imagined  1  heard  in  a  distant  tree.  On  no  occasion  did  they 
make  any  other  sound  which  would  show  their  intimate  relationship 
to  our  C  virginiantu. 

*86.  Mieropaf  melanoleaeai  (Baird).    White-throated  Swift. 

A  pair  of  these  birds  were  certainly  breeding  in  the  clifis  where  I 
found  Stfrnium  ocddentale,  though  I  could  not,  because  of  the  nature 
of  the  ground,  make  thorough  enough  search  to  discover  the  where- 
abouts of  their  nest. 

I  saw  frequent  companies  of  these  birds  in  various  places  along 
the  Santa  Clara  Valley,  skimming  the  waters  of  Silver  Lake  and 
again  sailing  and  twittering  high  in  air,  reminding  one  strongly,  in 
both  situations,  of  the  Chimney  Swift. 

The  day  of  my  ascent  of  Mount  Lemon,  several  of  this  species 
were  seen  coursing  about  the  summit  in  company  with  Violet-green 
Swallows. 

87.  Eagenef  falgent  (Swains.).     Rivoli  Humming-bird. 

Soon  after  my  arrival  in  the  Catalina  pine-belt  I  noted  a  large 
hummer,  feeding  among  the  yellow  columbines  of  a  little  canon 
near  the  camp.  I  did  not  see  it  again  until  the  day  of  my  de- 
parture from  the  mountains,  when  I  found  it  in  the  same  place  and 
upon  shooting  it  found  it  to  be  an  adult  male  of  the  above  species. 
This  is  probably  the  most  northerly  record  for  the  Rivoli  Humming- 
bird and  considering  the  time  of  its  capture  it  seems  quite  likely 
that  it  was  breeding  in  the  vicinity. 

88.  Troohilaf  alexandri  Boarc.  k  Mul8.    Black-chinned  Hamming-bird. 

Very  abundant  in  the  Catalinas.  One  shot  at  Tucson  and  one 
at  Oracle.  The  love  antics  of  this  bird  are  highly  entertaining. 
Selecting  an  open  space  among  the  trees  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  its  nest  the  male  starts  from  his  perch  among  the  willows  utter- 
ing a  shrill,  continuous  trilling  note  that  bears  a  strange  proportion 
in  its  tone  and  quickness  to  the  varying  rapidity  of  flight.  Having 
reached  the  farthest  limits  of  its  chosen  pleasure  ground,  at  an 
elevation  corresponding  to  that  of  the  nearest  tree-tops,  it  suddenly 
describes  a  headlong,  parabolic  curve,  just  grazing  the  ground   and 
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rising  with  a  dimiDtibing  oadeDoe  of  voice  and  migt  to  AelrM- 
topa  OD  the  oi^naite  nde  when  it  repefttfl  the  muiceuTK,  wgrinilig 
its  former  po^on.  Thaw  evola^uns  are  kept  up  ia  iwfii  neotmom, 
Bomedmes  SB  muij  as  thirty  flights  being  taken  with'taanelrareM. 
The  geometric  ezactneu  o(  the  ctiives  whiojt  are  traced  1>7  the  bird 
is  astonishing. 

The  neitB  of  the  Blaak-chinned  fiunnner  are  t»mlj  fiMiiid,  butHj 
experience  agree*  wiA  Uiat  of  Hr.  Soqtt  regarding  thasaarcitf  of 
neeta  of  the  other  huraming-birds    which  inhabit    the  OatalinA 
Mountains. 
39.  tnwUlw  platTMreu  Swalm.    Brovl-Milsd  Hnoiniai-Unl. 

A  common  bird,  ■wociiting  with  the  former.    I  found  a  pair 
building  in  an  oak  tree  beside  a  dr^  water-oouree  but  did  not 
discover  the  neat  until  I  bad  killed  the  female,  whose  l>od7  con- 
taioed  a  well-developed  ^g. 
W.  Tyraaaas  vuttMlli  S*j-    ArkwHi  KlngUnL 

Found  breeding  from  the  plains  to  within  a  few  hundred  feet  <^ 
the  pines. 

41.  TTiaaaai  Tveiftnuu  Bwalni.    Caniu'i  ElngUrd. 

A  few  seen  and  two  captured  in  the  oaka  near  Oracle. 

42.  Kyiarehni  msxissani  magltttr  Ridgv.    Ariiana  CrMted  Pl^ntabar. 

This  bird  was  not  common.    It  was  not  seen  at  an  elevation 
of  a  thousand  feet  above  Tucson. 

4S.  KjiKTaliDi  qIdSTUMiU  Lour.     Aah-tbroftUd  FI^Mtiiher. 

Pound  well  distributed  and  plentiful  all  the  way  from  Tucwn  to 
t!ie  lower  r^ona  of  the  pine  belt. 

41.  Sajornit  ••J*  (Bonsp.).     Saj'i  Ph<eba. 

As  uniformly  distributed  as  the  former  though  more  common  in 
the  oak  woods. 

45.  Sayaniii  ntgrlesni  (Shum.)    Bluk  l'h«bf. 
Seen  only  at  Tucson  and  not  common, 

46.  CanUpni  partinax  Cab.    Coaea'  Fljraitcbtr. 

Only  noticed  in  the  pine  belt  where  tliey  were  the  moat  abundant 
Flycatcher. 

47.  Cantopni  TiohsTdionii  |8wwnf.),    We«t«rn  Mooii  Pawie, 
Seen  only  in  the  |>ine  but  not  common. 
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48.  Empidonax  diffieilil  Baird.    Western  Flycatcher. 

Two  Dests  with  young  and  several  mated  pairs  were  observed 
in  the  Catalioa  pines. 

49.  Empidonax  pafillui  (Swains.).    Little  Flycatcher. 

A  pair  were  taken  in  a  willow  clump  on  the  banks  of  the  Santa 
Clara.    They  evidently  had  a  nest  but  it  was  not  found. 

50.  Pjroeephalaf  nibineai  mexieanai  (Scl.).    Vermilion  Flycatcher. 

The  greatest  altitude  at  which  I  secured  this  Flycatcher  was  that 
of  Oracle,  nearly  6000  feet  They  were  increasingly  abundant  as 
you  neared  the  plains. 

51.  Otoeorif  alpeitrii  adaita  D wight.    Scorche<l  Homed  Lark. 

Horned  Larks  were  not  abundant,  though  I  frequently  observed 
small  companies  on  the  higher  plains  and  mesas  between  Tucson 
and  the  oak  belt.  I  succeeded  in  securing  but  one,  a  young  bird, 
fully  fledged. 

52.  Cyanoeitta  f teller!  maorolopha  (Baird).    Long-crestbd  Jay. 

This  species  was  confined  strictly  to  the  pine  belt  during  my  stay. 
Its  scolding  is  a  peculiar  combination  of  hiss,  snarl  and  sneer. 

53.  Apheloeoma  woodhoaiei  (Baird).    Woodhouse's  Jay. 

Only  three  of  these  wary  birds  were  noted,  all  within  a  mile  of 
Oracle,  in  the  oak  belt. 

54.  Apheloooma  lieberi  ariionae  Ridgw.    Arizona  Jay. 

The  strict  coincidence  of  the  range  of  this  abundant  species  with 
the  limits  of  the  oak  belt  is  as  remarkable  as  that  of  the  Liong- 
crested  Jay  with  the  pines. 

56.  Cormi  oorax  linaatai  (Wagl.).    American  Raven. 

Several  Ravens  visited  the  water  tank  and  corral  at  Oracle  daily, 
and  I  occasionally  saw  them  soaring  among  the  foothills. 

56.  Conmi  eryptoleaoai  Couch.    White-necked  Raven. 

The  above  remarks  equally  apply  to  this  si)ecie8,  with  the  differ- 
ence that  the  former  generally  betook  themselves  to  higher  altitudes 
while  the  latter  departed  down  the  nearest  cafion  toward  the  8an 
Pedro. 

57.  Molothmi  ater  obioarai  (Gmel.).    Dwarf  Cowbird. 
Numerous  in  the  valley  and  occasional  around  Oracle. 
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Ml  AfeUlu  phmlots*  HBOitduli  Rtdgir.    Sononn  Btil-wl^r 

These  Blackbirds  were  tsirXj  nameiouB  slong  the  iratar«oaniM  of 
the  BaDta  Clara.' 
n.  lataru  pftriteram  Bonap.    BeoU't  Oiiol*. 

Frequently  found  leading  their  young  among  the  oaks  around 
Oracle  and  1000  feet  higher.  A  pair  w«re  also  seen  in  tAe 
mesquite  bordering  the  oak  belt. 

60.  letani  «BenU>tu  ultaai  Rldgw.    ArUoD*  HoodW  (Mda. 

While  the  range  of  this  species  extends  from  Tucson  oeftrly  up  to 
the  lower  edge  of  Oatalina  pines  it  was  nowhera  bo  abundant  as 
in  the  oak  belt. 

61.  IatwubaUMkl(BnIu.).    Ballaok'i  Oriole. 

None  seen  in  the  Catalina  region  but  abundant  in  the  heavy 
chaparral  of  the  Santa  Clara  Valley,  where  they  breed.  By 
imitating  the  oryof  a  young. bird  and  concealing  myself  in  the 
bushes  I  never  &iled  to  bring  a  crowd  of  these  usually  timid  birds 
within  easy  range. 

65.  OsTp«d>mu  BMxissBU  froBtslis  <S*7).    Ronw  Fiooh. 

Very  abundant  to  near  the  lower  pine  limit ;  males  singing,  and 
youDg  in  every  stage  of  growth.  Some  of  their  call  notes,  and  their 
Bctiona  and  habits  !□  general,  are  very  su^estive  of  Patter 
domeetievg. 

63.  IpiilDl  pimltrik  mritOBN  (Couw).    Ariioak  QotdHDch. 

Several  rather  large  flocks  were  seen  about  Tucson  and  a  small 
one  in  the  oak  belt ;   two  specimens  were  secured. 

64.  CkondHtM  ^•mmMU  itrigfttnt  (S«ain«.].      WeaUni  Lark  S|<srrDw. 

Found  rather  sparingly  in  the  oak  belt  but  nowhere  elaf.. 
69.  Jnnao  elnarent  pklliktni  RidE*.    Ariiana  Juneo. 
Breeding  abuudantty  in  the  pine  belt. 

66.  AmphUpita  biliMaU  (Cu*.).     BUok-throated  Sparroo. 

Ranging  commonly,  and  breeding  from  Tucson  to  1000  feet  above 
Oracle. 


1  Mr.  Scoll  makes  no  allusion  to  Ihii  Blackbird  in  his  paper,  ihc  only  specie* 
of  Agelaim  mentioned  being  A.  gubtrnator  (Auk  ISS7,  p.  22).  Only  one  speci- 
men, an  adult  male  is  contained  in  Mr.  Rhoads'  coltecltoD  so  that  it  is  difficult  lo 
decide  lo  which  race  it  should  be  referred.  The  measurements  seem  to  be  nearer 
to  \x\i.Kph<iHictus  rather  than  lo  seneHtnsh,  Ihe  wing  Seing  4*80  in.— W.  S. 
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67.  PtiiMMi  ariioiUB  Ridgw.    Arizona  Sparrow. 

This  species  frequented  the  thick  bunches  of  bear-grass  just  below 
the  lower  edge  of  the  oak  belt ;  they  were  breeding  and  were  very 
shy.  Their  habits  are  eminently  terrestrial,  and  at  no  time  did  they 
leave  the  ground  save  to  perch  on  the  lowly  bear-grass  stems  and 
utter  a  rather  s^eet  song.  Four  individuals  were  seen,  all  within  a 
hundred  yards  of  each  other.  Three  were  secured.  Nowhere  else 
did  I  see  or  hear  this  species,  though  a  most  careful  search  was 
made  in  the  neighborhood.  It  is  not  mentioned  in  Mr.  Scott's 
paper. 

6S.  PtUMM  miloepf  bouesrdi  (Scl.).     Boucard's  Sparrow. 

Sparingly  distributed  throughout  the  oak  belt  and  lowest  portion 
of  the  pine  belt. 

•9.  Meloipiia  fMeUta  fallax  (Baird).    Desert  Song  Sparrow. 

Found  breeding  only  in  the  near  vicinity  of  water  in  the  Santa 
Clara  Vallev. 

70.  Pipilo  maoulatai  magalonyz  (Baird).    Sparred  Towbee. 
Common  in  the  pines  and  ranging  up  to  the  mountain  tops. 

71.  Pipilo  ftuouf  mefoleuSuf  (Baird).    Canon  Towhee. 

Abundant  in  the  forest-clad  areas  as  far  up  as  the  oaks  reach 
into  the  pines.  The  resemblance  of  this  bird's  song  to  certain  notes 
in  the  Cardinal's  repertory  is  remarkable. 

nS.  Pipilo  aberti  Baird.    Abert's  Towbee. 

This  species  very  sparingly  replaces  the  preceding  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Tucson. 

79.  Cardinalii  eardiiudif  laperbuf  Ridgw.    Arizona  Cardinal. 

One  pair  of  these  were  secured  at  Tucson.     No  other  seen. 
74.  Pyrrhuloada  finaata  beokbami  Ridgw.    Arizona  Pjrrhuloxia. 

A  few  were  seen  near  Tucson  in  the  chaparral  of  the  Santa  Clara 
Valley. 

7ft.  Habia  mtlaaooepbala  (Swaine.).    Blaok-beaded  Grosbeak. 

Found  breeding  abundantly  in  the  Catalina  pines  up  to  very 
high  altitudes. 

76.  Ouiraea  esmlea  eurbyneba  Coae«.    Western  Blue  Grosbeak. 

In  the  Valley  of  the  Santa  Clara  about  Tucson  this  Grosbeak  was 
daily  seen.  I  shot  a  male  and  female  which  were  carrying  building 
material  into  a  willow  thicket  on  the  river  bank. 
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ai  (B>r).    LuaU  nneh. 

One  asen  dmt  the  nilnwd  atadoa,  Tuceoa. 
n.-  nnugm  hilnleUiu  (Til*.).    LooMuk  Tua(n. 

Fairly  oommon  in  the  Cstalina  pines. 
Tl.  ffnata  &ap«tlaa  Smiu,    HaprtU  TuugM. 

In  the  same  looklity  as  the  former  but  less  oommon.    Abo  fitond 
'  in  the  upper  oak  belt. 
so.  nruga  ntn  •Mptfl  Bldfw.    Ooapw'i  Tu^w. 

Ranges  between  the  oentral  portion  <^  the  oak  belt  and  the  Santa 
Ctara  Valley  but  is  not  common. 
■L  Pngaa  nU«  kHparU  Bnwrt.    VtMan  Uutin  1 

Abundant  in  the  lowland  i^ons,  particularly   titoat  Silver 


rr(B«dd.).    BmsSwiOIo*. 

Observed  on  the  foothills  but  not  io  the  valley. 
•S.  TMkjBlMta  thslswtlii  (BmlM.).    TIoM  Oimb  Bpmmr. 

Abundant  on  the  CktalinamoontMn  tope  irttere  it  breeds  in  holes 
like  ita  eaatem  congener,  T.  bieolor. 

•S4.  CUvieola  rlpari*  (LIdd.).     Bank  Snllow. 

Si.  8tal^dspt«r7S  MrrlpBaaii  (Aud.).    Roagh-wlngwl  Swallow, 

These  two  species  were  found  associated  along  the  higher  banks 
of  the  Santa  Clara  in  the  Tucson  Huburbs,  the  latter  being  die  more 
numerous. 
86.  ThklBapapla  nitani  (Swalna.).    PbklnoptpU. 

XToiformly  distributed  throughout  all  the  region  traversed,  up  to 
6000  feet. 
ST.  LmiIu  IndorisUnu  •unbitorldH  (SwidiuO-    WhlM-rampad  Sbriks. 

Tolerably  abundant  from  the  lowlands  upward  as  far  as  Oracle. 
SB.  Tino  fllvat  (Vivill).    WwUIng  Vino. 

A  pair  of  these  birds  were  found  nesting  in  a  maple  on  Mt. 
Lemon  at  8000  feet. 
B8.  yino  tolitarini  plnmbcai  (ConM).    PlnmbMiu  Tireo. 

In  the  pine  belt  of  the  Catalinas  I  found  the  Plumbeous  Vireo 
tolerably  abundant.     In  habits  it  reminded  me  of  V.  toliiarwi. 
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especially  in  its  fondness  for  the  tops  of  the  highest  evergreens. 
The  song  is  noticeably  different  from  that  of  our  eastern  bird, 
despite  a  resemblance. 

*90.  Vireo  bellii  pui illui  (Cones).    Least  Vireo. 

The  Least  Vireo  was  found  sparingly  in  the  chaparral  of  vacant 
lots  around  Tucson  and  in  similar  places  in  the  Santa  Clara 
Valley.  Independently  of  the  taxonomic  differences  which  may 
warrant  Mr.  Ridgway's  claim  to  full  specific  rank  for  this  Vireo, 
there  is  nothing  in  its  song  or  habits  to  support  this  position. 

91.  Vireo  vieinior  Cone?.    Gray  Vireo. 

Frequent  in  the  oak-woods  and  nowhere  else. 

92.  Helminthophila  lueiaB  (Cooper).    L«cj's  Warbler. 

Abundant  from  Tucson  upward  to  a  few  hundred  feet  above 
Oracle. 

93.  Helminthophila  virgiiUa  (Baird).    Virginia  Warbler. 

Little  companies  of  this  species  frequented  the  deciduous  trees  in 
the  lower  edge  of  the  Pine-belt,  reminding  me  in  their  habits  of 
the  Bush  Tits  and  Titmice  with  which  they  associate. 

« 

*94.  Dendroiea  olivaoea  (Giraud.).    Olive  Warbler. 

I  saw  one  of  these  birds  in  the  mountains  but  failed  to  secure  it. 
It  was  in  full  view  and  its  peculiar  habit  of  perching  on  the 
large  pines  branches  near  the  trunk,  its  deliberate  movements  and 
characteristic  markings,  examined  with  a  glass  at  short  range,  con- 
vince me  of  the  correctness  of  my  identification. 

9A.  Dendroiea  aei tiva  i onorana  Brewst.    Sonora  Yellow  Warbler. 

Plentiful  around  Tucson  in  the  valley  but  seen  nowhere  else.' 

96.  ]>eildT0iea  an4nboni  (Towns.).    Audubon's  Warbler. 

Not  rare  in  the  Catalina  among  the*  pines. 

97.  Dendroiea  graeisB  Cones.    Grace's  Warbler. 

Abundant  in  the  pines. 

98.  Dendroiea  nigreieeni  (Towns.).    Blaok-throated  Gray  Warbler. 

Abundant  in  the  pines. 

^  A  young  bird  of  this  race  in  the  collection  is  silky  white  beneath,  with  the 
lores  and  lides  of  the  throat  light  yellow ;  above  gray,  the  lesser  wing  coverts  and 
rump  yellow-olive,  greater  wing  coverts  edged  with  buff,  wings  and  tail  as  in  aduhs. 
The  specimen  was  evidently  moulting,  as  yellow  pin  feathers  are  to  be  seen  here 
and  there  on  the  breast.— W.  S. 


.-■v^^::v3B'^rr<T' 
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M.  OMtUrpla  Moku  OMMtntalii  Bremt.    W«M*ra  TaDew-tiinat. 

Sparingly  found  in  tbe  unmediate  Tictnity  <^  running  water 
around  Tucson. 

100.  letwU  TinM  lonclHBia  I^or.    Loug-tailad  Chat, 
Abnndaot  in  the  valley. 

101.  fateykK*  >i»^  (Bnln*.).    Palqtod  R^daUrt. 

This  exquisite  species  was  common  in  the  Catalina  pine  woods 
and  the  upper  edge  of  tbe  oak  belt. 

101.  OsiMIlaa  rataifrMS  (Olnad).    Btd-ba*d  WuUv. 

The  above  remarks  apply  equally  to  this  species,  though  its  range  ' 
does  not  extend  so  fu  up  as  that  of  the  Redstart 
101.  Hlmu  palyrlettM  Una.    ModiiDgUnl. 

Without  exception  the  most  abundant  bird  in  the  oonntry, 
ranging  np  to  6000  or  6000  feet 
104.  KsrporkTaetts  nrriiMtris  palMsn  Bidfw.    Palmtr'i  Thrwhar. 

To  the  beat  of  my  recollection  Palioer'i  Tlirasher  wm  the  oom- 
moneet  spedes  of  the  genust  ranging  somewhat  lower  than  the 
followibg. 
100.  HuporlijaaBi  b«ndirei  Coum.    Bemlira'a  Thraabcr. 

Found  abundantly  irom  the  plains  up  to  4000  feet. 
lOe.  HkrpoThfDBni  oriiitUi  (Haorj').    Criawl  Tbrubar. 

Equal  in  abundance  and  with  a  similar  range  to  H.  betidirei. 

107.  duiprloibrnohni  brannaiMplllni  <L*fr.),    Cutni  Wren. 
Abounding  in  all  dry  situations  between  Tucson  and  Oracle, 

108.  BKlptOAta*  oblDlstai  (S*;).    Book  Wren. 

Tolerably  common  in  rocky  situationd  within  the  oak  belt    A 
pair  observed  on  top  uf  a  spur  of  Mt.  Lemon,  8000  feet  high. 

109.  CatharpM  maxlouiDi  pn&atnlatiii  Ridgw.    Dotted  Ciffon  Wnn. 

The  first  of  these  enchanting  songsters  was  heard  among  the  rocks 
uf  a  hill  near  Tucson,  around  which  flowed  the  waters  of  the  Santa 
Clara.  They  were  rare  in  this  locality.  I  nest  discovered  them  in 
the  bouldeiK^overed  foot-hills  about  Oracle  and  found  them  breed- 
ing in  the  Santa  Catalinas,  one  pur  having  located  in  a  pile  of 
rocks  several  hundred  feet  above  our  camp. 
UO.  Thryotliorai  bawlekU  hairdi  (8*lv.  A  Oodm.).    Baird'i  Wnn. 
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HI.  Troglodyte!  aedon  aiteoui  B»ird.    Western  House  Wren. 

Very  common  in  the  pine  clad  areas  of  the  Catalinas  where  its 
range  overlaps  that  of  Baird's  Wren. 

112.  Ctrthia  familiarii  mexioana  (Glog.).    Mexican  Creeper. 

A  few  were  noted  in  the  higher  pines  on  Mt.  Lemon  7000  to  8000 
feet. 

113.  Bitta  carolinensif  aoaleata  (Cau.).    Slender-billed  Nuthatch. 

Very  common  throughout  the  pines  to  the  highest  mountain  tops. 

114.  Bitta  pygmea  Vig.    Pygmy  Nuthatch. 

Co-extensive  with  preceding  species  and  even  more  abundant. 

115.  Panif  wollweberi  (Bonap.).    Bridled  Titmouse. 

Abundant  in  the  oak-belt  and  lower  edge  of  pine  belt. 

116.  Paraf  gamboli  Ridgw.    Mountain  Chickadee. 

Found  on  the  Catalina  mountains  in  flocks,  at  and  above  7000 
feet ;  always  in  the  tops  of  the  lofty  firs.* 

117.  Pfaltriparuf  plambeai  Baird.    Lead- colored  Bu«h-Tit. 
Found  everywhere,  within  the  limits  of  the  oak  belt. 

118.  Auriparuf  flavioepi  (Sund.).    Verdin. 

While  I  occasionally  saw  the  Verdin  in  the  fringe  of  the  oak 
growth,  it  became  increasingly  numerous  as  I  neared  Tucson  where 
it  was  abundant. 

*119.  Bognlaf  latrapa  olivaoeai  Baird.    Western  Golden -crowned  Kinglet. 

I  found  a  male  of  thb  species  among  the  fir  tops  near  the  summit 
of  Mt.  Lemon.  It  continued  to  utter  a  sweet  song  while  I  watched 
it  through  my  glass. 

180.  Polioptila  oaBmlea  obioura  Ridgw.    Western  Gnatcatcher. 

Breeds  in  the  lower  edge  of  the  pines,  not  common. 

121.  Polioptila  plambea  Baird.     Plumbeous  Gnatcatcher. 

Common  everywhere  among  the  foot-hills  and  higher  uplands  but 
rare  in  the  valleys.  In  the  lower  pine  belt  it  is  replaced  by  the 
other  species. 

182.  Turdai  aonalaaehkaB  audaboni  (Baird).    Audubon's  Hermit  Thrush. 

These  thrushes  sang  continuously  during  my  ascent  of  Mount 
Lemon,  answering  each  other  from  the  opposing  cafions  with  the 
same  measured  cadences  and  pauses  that  characterize  the  song  of 

*  This  species  docs  not  seem  to  have  been  previously  recorded  from  this  dis- 
trict.—W.  S. 


potiom.     This  wu  on  the  fint  day  of  July,  and  from  what  I 
obwrred,  tbqr  wen  ibiindaat  and  the  breeding  season  tiatf^i 
height 


A  bdmU  number  bond  breeding  among  the  CitidiDa  pinm 

IM.  Halls  HWdMUSwalBi.    VntonBlBdrinL 

Abandant  is  the  pine  belt  at  all  eleratitoi. 

TbB  fblloiring  were  aoddentally  omitted  from  their  ptapa  [daoe 
in  the  liit 
Itaaldiim  ■aanua  (Uaa.).    if  •vralBg  Dot*. 

Oiaole  and  Tuosoo. 
MtlapaUa  Umtoftm  (Un.)- 

Tnosoo. 
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February  2. 
The  President,  GeDeral  Isaac  J.  Wistar,  in  the  chair. 

Forty-seven  persons  present. 

A  paper  entitled  *'  The  Development  of  the  Shell  in  the  coiled 
stage  of  Baculites  compressus  Say/'  by  Amos  P.  Brown  was  pre- 
sented for  publication. 

The  death  of  Andrew  H.  Miller  a  member,  January  29,  was 
announced. 

Drezeliaf  a  New  Genus  of  Spiders, — Rev.  H.  C.  McCk)OK,  D.  D. 
stated  that  Mr.  Cambridge  haa  described,  under  Uie  name  of  Epeira 
tetrcignathoides,  a  species  of  spiders  which  without  doubt  is  identical 
with  Epeira  direeia  of  Hentz.  The  late  Count  Keyserling  in  his 
manuscript  notes  as  edited  by  Dr.  George  Marx,  applies  the  name 
of  Epeira  deludens  to  the  same  species,  and  it  is  so  catalogued,  in 
litteris,  by  Dr.  Marx  in  his  Catalogue  of  North  American  Aranese. 
Specimens  in  the  speaker's  collection,  which  are  beyond  doubt  iden- 
tical with  Hentz's  Epeira  directa,  have  been  carefully  compared 
with  specimens  in  the  Marx  collection,  identified  by  Keyserling  as 
his  Epeira  deludens,  and  both,  again,  with  the  descriptions  of  E. 
tetragnaihoides  by  Cambridge  in  "  Biologia  Centrali  Americana." 

Not  only  is  the  specific  name  of  Hentz  thus  restored,  but  it 
becomes  necessary  to  make  this  species  the  type  of  a  new  genus, 
which  Dr.  McCook  had  named  DrexeHa,  in  recognition  of  the  noble 
contribution  to  scientific  and  industrial  education  made  by  our 
fellow  townsman,  Mr.  Anthony  J.  Drexel.  Drexelia  is  separated 
sharply  from  Epeira  by  the  peculiar  elongated  shape  of  the  sternum, 
which  is  at  least  twice  as  long  as  wide ;  and  further,  by  the  char- 
acter of  the  maxillse,  which  are  longer  than  wide;  and  still  further 
by  the  shape  of  the  abdomen,  which  is  long,  narrow,  straight,  and, 
especially  in  the  female,  somewhat  compressed  both  at  the  base  and 
the  apex.  The  legs,  too,  are  less  stout  than  those  of  the  typical 
Epeira,  In  the  form  of  the  maxillse  Drexelia  approaches  both 
Nephila  and  Meta,  but  difiTers  from  both  and  in  a  more  marked 
degree  from  Epeira,  in  relatively  greater  len^h  of  the  sternum.  It 
di&rs  also  from  these  genera  in  the  form  of  the  abdomen,  that  of 
Nephila  being  long  as  in  Drexelia,  but  sub-cylindrical  in  form ;  that 
of  Meta  being  a  rounded  oval,  approaching  thus  the  typical  Epeira, 
In  the  shape  of  the  abdomen  Drexelia  somewhat  resembles  Tetrag- 
natha,  a  fact  which  doubtless  suggested  the  name  given  by  Cambridge. 
It  also  approaches  this  genus  in  the  rather  slight  and  feebly  armed 
character  of  the  legs ;  but  the  mouth  parts  and  sternum,  to  say 
nothing  of  other  characteristics,  widely  divide  these  two  genera. 
Drexelia  approaches  Epeira  in  the  contour  of  the  face  and  head. 
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and  reMmbles  examples  of  the  same  e])eoies  in  the  grouping 
9^68;  bat  ia  all  other  respects  it  is  so  widely  divided  from  tn 
mI  Bpeira,  tbnt  it  beeomes  necessary  to  separate  it  from  the 
•od,  as  he  knew  of  no  other  to  wfaicli  it  chu  be  releg^ated  v 
equal  objections,  he  had  deemed  it  necessary  to  establish  fur 
new  genus. 
Dbbxbua  dikecta  HeutK. 

1847  £ftini  Ai-tcla.  HenU.    >ur.  B.  S.,  Nat.  Sci.,  V,  I'l.  31,  fig.  21 ; 
S. J>.  11»,  Pi.  13.  fig.  sr 

___f  *»,■  .  ■■    -^ 

1889.^ 

viiL  Sgi. », 

1800  El-^a  dtlmiini  Mam,  in  tUl.,  Caltlfi.  p.  544.  (Keysi 

Am.  IV.  E^ir.) 
18B0  Smvb  nAUa  (Hi.)  Mara.     Ibid,  p.  M7- 


1847  ^tira 

B  Mftirtt  MragHalhMiiu  Cambridgi 


Ibid.  fig.  22;  Ibid.  p.  120,  fig-  22. 


(1892. 

of  the 
e  typi- 


10.  PI. 
Spinn. 


Febbuary  9. 
Tbe  Premdent,  General  Isaac  J.  Wibtab,  in  the  chair. 
Forty-six  peiaonB  pruent. 


FbbbuaBy  16. 
The  President,  General  Isaac  J.  Wi8TAR,  in  the  chair. 
Thirty  peraons  present. 

Papers  under  the  following  titlee  were  presented  for  publication : — 
A  new  Pycuogoniira  from  the  West  Coast  of  the  United  States. 
By  J.  E.  Ivea. 

Birds  collected  by  the  West  Greenluid  Expedition  of  1891. 
By  Witmer  Stone. 

.Xtiatomv  o/  Wt»i  Indian  Helvxt. — Mr.  H.  A.  Pilbbby  stated  that 
the  genital  system  in  the  Helicee  belonging  to  the  geuue  Cora- 
coins  is  characterized  by  its  simplicity,  resembling  the  North 
American  genua  Polygyra  in  this  respect.  It  differs  from  this  last 
in  several  points,  notably  in  the  presence  of  a  flagellum  upon  the 
penis ;  or,  to  soeak  more  exactly,  upon  that  slender  continuation  of 
the  penis  whicn  gives  rise  to  both  the  flagellum  and  the  vaa  deferent. 
In  thracolut  roHratua  (PI.  VI,  figs.  C,  6)  the  flagellum  (fl^is  very 
short;  the  duct  of  tbe  spermatheca  being  likewise  short.  The  jaw 
(PI.  VI,  fig.  E)  is  stout,  its  central  portion  arching  forward  like  a 
beak,  wiUi  the  suggestion  of  a  niedian  prominence  to  the  cutting 
edge.    It  is  completely  devoid  of  ribs,  although  some  other  forms  o" 
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one,  are  strongly  odontognathous,  another  proof  that  this  character 
is  worthless  for  dividing  genera  or  sections  among  the  Helices. 

Caracolus  (Lueema)  (icuttu  (PL  VI,  fig.  A.)  has  a  short  flagellum, 
but  much  longer  than  that  of  C.  rostratua.  The  duct  of  the  sperraa- 
theca  is  long.    The  jaw  (PL  VI,  fig.  B)  has  strong,  unequal  ribs. 

Hemitro^uM  (Plagioptycha)  salvatoris  has  the  same  type  of  jaw 
which  Binney  has  described  and  figured  for  H,  varians  the  typical 
species  of  Hemitrochus.  In  the  present  species,  which  belongs  to  the 
section  Pla^ioptycha,  the  jaw  (H.  VI,  fig.  G)  is  highly  arch^,  has  a 
feeble  median  projection,  and  a  group  of  faint  vertical  strise  in  the 
middle.  The  genital  system  (PL  VI,  fig.  F)  is  complicated  by  the 
presence  of  a  large  dart  sac,  several  uuequal  accessory  glands,  (a. 
0^.)  corresponding  to  the  "  digitate  glands  "  of  the  restricted  genus 
Melix  (^H,  pomaiia,  etc.).  The  penis  (/).)  is  slender  and  twisted. 
It  bears  a  long  flagellum  of  the  "  whip-lash  "  type.  I  found  no 
retractor  muscle  attached  to  the  peuis,  but  I  suppose  that  there 
is  one. 

I  have  not  commented  on  or  figured  the  teeth  of  these  forms,  as 
3inney  has  already  investigated  those  of  numerous  allied  species. 

These  few  species  serve  to  show  the  marked  diflference  existing 
between  the  genital  systems  of  the  two  main  genera  of  West 
Indian  Helices: — Caracolus  and  Hemitrochus. 

Explanation  of  Plate  VL 

A.  Genitalia  of  Caracolus  (Lucema)  acutus   Lam.  drawn  from  a 

specimen  collected  by  Wm.  Fox,  in  Jamaica  (Mus.  No.  of  shell, 

61,632.-) 
3.  Jaw  of  the  same. 
"C.  Genitalia  of  Caracolus  rostratus  Pfr.,  (Cuba),  obtained  from  a 

bunch  of  bananas. 
D.  Same  specimen,  from  the  opposite  side. 
!E.  Jaw  of  the  same  specimen. 
F.  Genit&ViSL  of  Hemiirochu4t  (^Plaaioptycha)  salvatoris  Pfr.     Drawn 

from  a  specimen  furnished  by  Wm.  H.  Dall.     (Mus.  No.  of 

shell,  62,941).     Wattlings  Id.,  Bahamas. 
"G.  Jaw  of  the  same  individual. 
^P.  penis, y{.  flagellum,  p.  r.,  retractor  penis,  r.  s,  spermatheca,  a.  gl. 

accessor}'  glands. 


February  23. 
The  President,  General  Isaac  J.  Wistar,  in  the  chair. 

Thirty-two  persons  present. 

The  death  of  Henry  Walter  Bates,  a  correspondent,  February  17, 
was  announced. 

The  following  were  elected  members : — 


PBOCBEDinGfl  0 


E  ACADEHT  OF 


Walter   Horstmaun,   Charles   S.   Boyer,  John  M,  HutcbiDSoi: 
i.  Emlea  Meigs  and  Simon  J.  Martin. 
Hpnard  Ayrea  of  Milwaukee  was  elected  a  correspondenl. 
The  following  were  ordered  to  be  printed : — 


1 
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HSW  AVD  UHFIOUESD  UHIOHIDJE. 
BY   H.   A,   PILSBRY. 
UBio  (bdntardU  Cngio.  PI.  VII,  fige.  1,  2,  3. 

This  plicate  Unto  presents  characters  which  separate  it  easily 
from  the  numerous  waved  species  of  the  Mississippi  basin.  The 
sculpture  consists  of  a  series  of  superimposed  v-shaped  waves,  the 
apices  of  the  V's  directed  towards  the  beaks.  There  are  some  of 
the  narrow,  impressed  furrows,  crossing  the  waves  at  right  angles, 
which  form  so  prominent  a  character  of  the  sculpture  of  Unto  undu- 
laius  Barnes.  The  cuticle  is  dark-brown  with  occasional  blackish 
streaks,  as  in  other  shells  of  the  same  group.  The  beaks  are 
eroded  and  the  nacre  white.  Other  characters  are  shown  in  the 
figure,  which  is  drawn  from  the  original  type. 

This  species  is  from  Salt  Creek,  a  tributary  of  the  Deep  Fork  of 
the  Canadian  river.  Sac  and  Fox  Reservation,  Oklahoma  Territory. 

A  description  of  this  shell  was  published  by  Prof.  F.  W.  Cragin, 
in  the  Bulletin  of  the  Washburn  College  Laboratory  of  Natural 
History,  II,  No.  8,  p.  6,  October,  1887.  It  has  not  before  been 
figured. 

Uaio  Pilibryi  Manh,  Plate  VIII,  figi.  7,  8. 

like  the  last  species,  this  is  a  member  of  the  plicate  group  of 
Uniones.  It  is  a  decidedly  compressed,  oblong  shell,  black 
in  color,  having  very  distinctly  marked  lines  of  growth,  which 
are  spaced  over  the  greater  part  of  the  disc,  but  become 
crowded  on  the  lower  margin.  It  has  numerous  oblique  waves, 
which  generally  bifurcate  indistinctly  toward  the  posterior- 
lower  end.  The  waves  are  more  or  less  cut  by  short  impressed 
furrows,  as  in  17.  undulattu,  etc.  The  nacre  b  white  and  very 
thick  anteriorly,  but  in  the  cavity  of  the  valves  and  posteriorly  it  is 
thin  and  stained  with  blue  and  olive-green.  The  lateral  teeth  are 
also  olive-green.  This  species  was  collected  by  Mr.  Elwood  Pleas 
in  the  Little  Red  River,  Arkansas.  It  has  been  described  by  Mr. 
Wm.  A.  Marsh  in  the  "  Nautilus,  "  V.  p.  1. 

Unto  PUsbryi  is  not  closely  allied  to  any  other  American  species. 
It  has  a  striking  resemblance  to  Unto  Leai  Gray  of  China. 

Specimens,  including  the  individual  figured,  are  in  the  exhibit 
of  United  States  shells  in  the  Museum  of  the  Academy  of  Natural 
Sciences  of  Philadelphia. 
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AreouU  ?rovuielieriui«  I'ilibrr,  PI.  VI[,  bgs.  4,  a,  «. 

This  species  hae  already  been  briefly  noticed  in  these  Proceed i  a g», 
and  a  description  b  as  been  piiblisbed  in  the  "Nautilus,"  IV,  p.  127. 
It  may  be  compared  in  the  degree  and  direction  of  twist  to  the 
variety  of  Areonaia  eonlorta  I^a,  figured  by  Heude  on  PI.  XV,  (ig. 
32,  of  his  "  Conchy  I  iologie  duviatile  de  la  Province  de  Nauking  et 
de  la  Chine  Centrale, "  a  Chinese  species.  The  locality  of  this 
species  is  not  known  positively,  but  it  ia  supposed  to  be  from  Chinu. 
The  type  is  No.  63,094  of  the  collection  of  tlie  Philadelpbia 
Academy. 

The  Areonaia  Delaportei  of  Crosse  and  Fischer  (Journal  do  Con- 
chyliologie,  1876,  Pis.  X  and  XI,)  differs  decidedly  froni  the  present 
form  in  outline,  and  iu  the  winged  extremities.  A.  Provancherlana 
may,  indeed,  prove  to  belong  elsewhere  than  in  .Areonaia,  as  it  iit 
not  at  all  produced  at  the  ends,  as  are  the  species  hitherto  in- 
cluded in  that  genus  or  subgenus. 
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BSPORT  OH  THE  HTMENOPTEBA  COLLECTED  IK  WEST  OSEEHLAHP. 

BY   WILLIAM   J.   FOX. 

The  Hymenoptera  enumerated  in  the  present  paper  were  col- 
lected hy  Messrs.  Mengel  and  Hughes,  who  accompanied  the 
Academy's  recent  expedition  to  West  Greenland.  The  larger  por- 
tion of  the  collection  was  made  at  Disco  Island,  in  lat.  69^  !(/ 
and  at  McCormick  Bay,  Lat.  77®  40'  while  Herbert  Island,  Lat. 
77**  SV  contributes  one  specimen.  The  species  of  Nematua  de- 
scribed below  was  forwarded  to  Mr.  C.  L.  Marlatt  of  the  U.  S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  a  specialist  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for 
the  description.  My  thanks  are  due  Prof  Angelo  Heilprin  and  to 
Mr.  E.  T.  Cresson  for  the  opportunity  of  studying  the  collection. 

TEREBRANTLA.. 

Vematnf  bor«alif  Marlatt,  n.  np. 

i  — Black,  including  the  t^ulse  and  trophi ;  labrum,  tip  of  abdo- 
men, tips  of  femora,  tibise,  tarsi  except  tips  and  posterior  pair  dull 
yellowish  or  resinous.  Antennse  moderately  long  and  slightly 
flattened ;  joints  three  to  five,  nearly  equal ;  all  coarsely  punctured 
and  faintly  pubescent.  Head  more  angular  than  is  commonly  the 
case  in  Nematua  and  resembling  in  thi^  respect  the  genus  Dolerus 
and  in  Nematus,  N.  coneolor  and  particularly  rapax ;  when  viewed 
from  above,  sloping  regularly  and  considerably  posteriorly; 
sparsely  pubescent;  region  including  ocelli  abruptly  elevated  or 
shield-shaped — the  posterior  ocelli  on  border  of  shield  and  the 
anterior  ocellus  in  the  wide  basin  of  the  shield ;  clypeus  slightly 
emarginate,  shining.  Scutellum  and  lateral  lobes  of  the  mesothorax 
shining.  Abdomen  with  central  longitudinal  ridge  above  on  pos- 
terior half  Wings  perfectly  hyaline,  veins  dark-brown,  including 
costal  to  base ;  stigma  large,  yellow  ;  second  submarginal  cell  uni- 
form in  width,  i.  e.,  not  especially  widened  at  first  angle ;  distance  of 
first  recurrent  nervure  from  base  of  second  cell  not  twice  that  of 
second  from  tip.  Inner  tooth  of  claw  large  but  somewhat  smaller 
than  outer  tooth. 

Length  *25  inch  (6mm.) 

Expanse  '60  inch  (14mm.) 

Described  from  a  single  S  from  Disco  Island.  This  species  is 
allied  to,  but  readily  distinguished  from  concohr,  rapax  and  labra- 
darit. 
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A  specimen  from  Dieco  iBland,  August  lOtb,  does  not  agree  with 
any  of  the  species  heretofore  recorded  from  GreeulaDd  or  Arctic 
America. 

The  following  description  will  aid  in  distinguishing  it ;  Black ;  the 
apical  half  of  the  femora,  the  tibiie,  tarsi,  the  apex  of  the  first,  the 
second  and  third  entirely  and  the  base  of  the  fourth  abdominal 
a^ments,  above  and  beneath,  and  a  spot  on  the  scutellum,  reddish 
brown  ;  the  tips  of  fore  tibiie  and  the  apical  tarsal  joints  dark ;  head 
and  thorax  clothed  with  short,  black  pubescence,  finely  and  evenly 
punctured ;  clypeus  truncate ;  antennse  situated  at  a  point  opposite 
the  middle  of  the  eyes,  much  shorter  than  the  body,  entirely  black, 
38-joiuted,  the  acaite  short  and  stout,  hirsute  beneath;  wings  sub^ 
hyaline,  with  a  violaceous  reflection,  the  nervurea  and  8t%ma  black  ; 
metathorax  strongly  punctured,  rugose  on  the  sides,  the  posterior 
face  enclosed  by  a  very  strong  ridge,  bicarinated ;  the  upper  surface 
bears  four  ridges,  the  two  inner  ones  by  far  the  shortest,  all  four 
beiug  connected  with  the  ridge  encloeing  the  posterior  face;  at 
the  top  of  the  metapleune  there  is  another  strong,  curved  ridge, 
which  extends  nearly  to  the  posterior  cosie ;  femora  finely  punct- 
ured ;  abdomen  with  fine  close  punctures,  the  third  segment  de- 
pressed ut  base.     Length  about  ll'5mm. 

ExolftDl  >t'- ' 

A  small  species  with  the  head  and  thorax  black,  the  four  anterior 
legs  except  the  cox%  and  trochanters,  the  hiud  legs  from  the  apex 
of  the  femora,  all  brownisli. 

Disco  Island,  August  10th. 
Cr^ptiu  sretion*  -Sahiwlte. 

Four  9  Bpecimens,  Disco  Island,  August  10th.,  agree  with  the 
description  of  this  species. 

ACULEATA. 
Bombni  nivklii  DbLb. 

Two  S  specimens.     McCormick  Bay,  July  27th. 
Bombni  derbamellni  (Dig. 

Two    ij    S[)ecimens.    Herbert   Island,  July   24th ;  McCormick 
Bay.  July  27tli. 
Bombni  sp.  7 

qiJition  from  Di^cu.  .Tune  27th.  from 
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the  first  three  and  last  two  abdominal  s^ments,  dorsally,  with 
yellow  pubescence;  the  inner  side  of  first  joint  of  posterior  tarsi 
with  brownish,  glittering  pubescence ;  otherwise  black. 

Bombuf  hyperlMimu  Dhlb.  {=arcticus  Kirby.) 

This  species  appears  to  have  been  the  most  abundant.  In  all 
four  $  and  six  $  specimens  were  obtained.  Disco  Island,  June 
27th.,  three  9 's,  August  1 0th.,  six  ^'s.  One  specimen  a  female, 
has  the  yellowish  pubescence  much  paler  than  in  the  other  speci- 
mens of  this  sex. 

Bombiu  ip.  ? 

Two  ^  specimens.  Disco  Island,  August  10th.  I  have  been 
unable  to  identify  these  specimens  with  any  of  the  known  species  of 
Europe  and  America.  The  great  variation  to  which  representatives 
of  this  genus  are  subject  and  the  lack  of  European  material  at 
band,  renders  it  unsafe  to  describe  these  as  new. 


PROCEEDIBOa  OF  THB  ACADUIT  OF  {1892;. 


BT  AJtoe   p.  BBOTir. 

In  ,«  former  brief  commanioatioii'  the  writer  luM  noted  the 
diwoveiy  of  tiie  joung  of  the  above  spedes  in  soine  Cntaoeoiu  nurl 
firom  near  Deftdwood,  S.  Dak.,  and  hsa  showD  that  Baa^iiM  ma- 
coiled  in  its  earlier  stagei.  In  the  buda  conuuunicataon  the  derelop- 
mentof  the  suture  i>  illuatrated  from  a  geoenlizMi  Ceratit«  stage 
to  the  adult  suture  of  B.  eompretttu,  thus  fixing  the  species  of 
these  young  forms.  EHnoe  the  above  was  communicated  the  writer 
has  been  engaged  in  the  study  of  the  development  of  the  shell  in 
the  coiled  stage  and  the  results  oi  these  inveadgations  are  preeented 
herewith. 

The  ooiled  stage  of  the  shell  consists  of  two  to  two  and  one-half 
whorls,  the  diameter  of  this  coiled  portion  bdng  OS  to  1-  mm.  The 
shell  then  passes  at  once  into  the  straight  fi>rm,  ather  tangmt  tty 
the  spiral  or  somewhat  raflexed  in  oertain  oaaea.  By  breakiog  the 
shell  back  from  the  strwght  portion  to  the  protooonch,  the  dereli^ 
ment  of  the  shell  was  made  out  and  the  succcEsivc  stagee  in  this 
development  observed.  By  an  examination  of  the  suriace  mark- 
ings of  the  shell  the  form  and  extent  of  the  embryonic  shell  on  leav* 
ing  the  egg — the  first  niepionic  stage — has  been  determined  with 
considerable  certainty. 

The  protoconch  appears  on  a  front  view  broadly  elliptical  in  out- 
line, being  0*66  mm.  to  060  mm.  in  axial  diameter  by  0.45  mm.  in 
vertical  diameter;  this  axial  diameter  then  diminishes  in  each  suc- 
ceeding whorl  and  is  not  again  attained  until  a  length  of  several 
millimeters  of  the  straight  portion  of  the  shell  has  been  developed. 
Hence  the  rounded  ends  of  the  protoconch  may  generally  be  seen 
projecting  beyond  the  succeeding  whorls  when  the  entire  spiral 
portion  of  the  shell  is  viewed  edgewise.  The  suture  line  of  the  first 
septum  is  marked  by  the  prominent  narrow  saddle  over  the 
sipbuncle  which  determines  that  this  form  belongs  to  the  Angueti- 
sellati  of  Branco.  The  remainder  of  the  first  septum  is  rather 
simply  curved,  the  lateral  saddles  of  the  succeeding  septa  being  per- 
haps represented  by  the  slight  lateral  undulations  that  exist.  Seen 
from  the  sidethe protoconch  has  the  form  shown  in  PI.  IX,fig.  4,  while 
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the  front  view  is  shown  in  fig.  3.     In  this  latter  the  form  of  the 
septum  may  be  readily  seen,  and  also  the  position  of  the  siphuncle. 
It  will  be  noticed  that  the  perforation  of  the  siphuncle  is  large  (0*07 
mm.  in  diameter),  this  diameter  of  the  perforation  remains  quite 
constant  throughout  the  spiral  portion  of  the  shell.    The  form  of 
the   first   septum  is  lunate,  0*55  mm.  broad   by  0*15  mm.  high 
and  the  lateral  extremities  reach  to  near  the  axis  of  the  spiral. 
The    next    following    septa    have    successively    smaller    lateral 
diameters  and   larger  vertical   diametera,  so    that  the  successive 
whorls    become  rapidly  less  and  less  enveloping.    The    form   of 
the  septa  at  the  same  time  is  gradually  changing;  the  lunate  form 
of  the  first  septum  gives  place  to  a  broadly  elliptical  form  concave 
on  the  inner  side;  this  in  turn  passes  into  a  more  and  more  circular 
form,  until  it  becomes  completely  circular  in  the  straight  portion  of 
the  shell  Thus  Plate  IX,  ^g.  8,  shows  the  fourth  septum  to  be  0*52 
mm.  broad  by  0*21  mm.  high,  the  total  vertical  diameter  of  the  shell 
at  this  point  being  0*56  mm.  or  about  the  same  as  the  lateral.     The 
seventh  septum  measures  0*47  mm.  by  0*23  mm.  high  ;  the  thirteenth, 
Plate  IX,   fig.  7,  measures  0*45  mm.   broad  by  0*28  mm.  hi^h. 
Finally  the  seventeenth  septum,  Plate  IX,  ^g,  6,  measures  0*50 
mm.  broad  by  0*40  mm.  high,  showing  that  the  minimum  breadth  has 
been  passed,  and  in  fact  at  about  the  fourteenth  septum  the  breadth 
seems  to  be  least     It  will  be  noticed  that  the  surface  of  contact 
between  the  inner  and  outer  whorls  rapidly  diminishes  from  0*55 
mm.  at  the  first  septum  to  0*20  mm.  at  the  seventeenth  septum,  and 
thence  rapidly  to  the  straight  portion  which  begins  somewhere 
between  the  twentieth  and  twenty-fifth  septa.  This  surface  of  contact 
may  be  readily  traced  on  the  inner  whorls  of  the  shell  and  these 
traces  are  indicated  in  Plate  IX,  figs.  6,  7  and  8.    In  the  straight 
portion  of  the  shell  the  form  of  cross  section  passes  gradually  from 
a  circular  to  an  ovoidal,  laterally  compressed  form  and  finally  in 
the  adult  into  a  somewhat  triangular  form,  acute  ventrally  (the 
side  on  which  the  siphuncle  is  located)  and  flattened  dorsally.    The 
cross  section  of  the  shell  is  thus  seen  to  be  first  lunate,  laterally 
elongated ;  then  successively  laterally  elliptical,  circular,  laterally 
compressed,    and    finally    somewhat    triangular.     These   changes 
up  to  the  circular  form  take  place  very  rapidly;  the  succeeding 
changes  from  the  circular  form  to  the  triangular  form  are  very 
gradual.     In  this  respect  the  shell  shows  very  rapid  development  in 
the  spiral  stage  and  gradual  development  on  quite  new  lines  in  the 
10 
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straight  itage.  ttisabo  to  be  noted  in  this  connection  that  mime 
other  ipeeies  of  BaeuUiet,  at  B.  ova^u  Hs\.y,  B.  aneep»  Lam.,  have  a 
circular  or  onte  CroMBectioD  in  the  adu't  Btage,aud  probably  pass 
through  the  same  ohauges  as  the  species  uuder  (iigcussioD  in  tlieir 
earlier  stages  up  to  the  drcnUrcrosi  section  but  retain  this  circular 
or  ovate  cross  section  in  the  adult 

An  examination  of  the  suture  lines  at  represented  in  PI.  IX,  fig. 
9,  will  show  quite  r^ud  derelopmott  hetg  too,  but  probably  not  more  _, 
than  is  common  to  all  of  the  Ammoaitidn'.  As  is  usual  the  funsi  i 
ofUiesecond  suture  it  entirely  diflWent  from  timt  of  the  lirst.  | 
The  Tontral  lobe  in  the  aeoond  suture  is  well  marked,  the  first  laterld 
saddle  is  here  qaite  broad,  the  first  lateral  lobe  is  acute,  and  a  por- 
tion of  the  second  lateral  saddle  is  shown.  The  ventrai  lobe  of  the 
third  suture  is  a  straight  line  on  the  end ;  in  tb«  fourth  the  narrow 
ventral  saddle,  which  is  located  orer  the  riphuncle,  first  appeen. 
The  lateral  lobes  of  the  third  suture  are  rounded  instead  of  acute  as 
in  the  seoond  satare  and  in  each  miooeeding  suture  the  lobes  and 
•addles  become  more  rounded  and  deeper  until  they  are  deeper 
than  broad.  During  this  period  of  its  development  the  shell  may 
be  said  to  be  in  the  Qoni&tite  stage  which  perasts  throughout  the 
spiral  shell  and  aa  far  aa  about  the  30th  septum,  when  the  Becond- 
ary  lobes  begin  to  appear  at  the  ends  of  the  lateral  saddles  and  the 
shell  passes  into  what  might  be  called  the  Ceratite  stage.  This 
Ceratiteatagethen  rapidly  givesplace  to  the  typical  Ammonite  stage 
in  which  both  the  lateral  lobes  and  saddles  become  divided  at  their 
ends.  PI.  IX,  fig.  9,  illustrate  the  development  of  the  snture 
from  the  initial  to  the  Goniatite  stage.  Its  development  in  the  Cera- 
tite and  Ammonite  stages  has  been  illustrated  in  my  former  com- 
munication on  thisflpecies  already  referred  to  above.  The  comple- 
.  t:oD  of  the  second  lateral  lobe  and  dorsal  saddle  has  probably  already 
taken  place  on  the  surface  of  contact  between  the  protoconch  and 
the  first  whorl  as  early  as  the  second  suture,  though  it  does 
not  appear  on  the  free  surface  until  the  sixth  suture  has 
been  reached.  Owing  to  the  difficulty  of  bundling  these  exceed- 
ingly minute  and  friable  pieces  of  the  shell  broken  ofi'in  displaying 
the  inner  whorls  and  the  protoconch  no  attempt  has  been  made  to 
observe  the  form  of  suture  on  this  surface  of  contact  between  the 
inner  and  outer  whorls,  but  from  examining  the  front  view  of  the 
septa  as  they  were  successively  exposed,  it  was  found  that  the  main 
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tact  aud  then  appear  from  the  inner  side  of  the  whorl  on  the 
free  outer  surface,  being  exposed  by  the  uncoiling  of  the  shell.  The 
total  number  of  main  lobes  and  saddles  of  the  adult  shell  is  ap- 
parently developed  at  the  second  septum,  and  the  further  develop- 
ment of  the  suture  consists  in  the  formation  of  secondary  lobes  and 
saddles,  appearing  as  complexities  of  the  primary  or  main  ones.  Of 
these  secondary  folds  of  the  suture,  the  first  to  appear  is  the  narrow 
ventral  saddle  at  the  fourth  suture,  and  probably  also  the  narrow 
dorsal  lobe  is  formed  but  little  later,  for  both  are  about  equally  well 
marked  when  the  shell  passes  into  the  straight  form.  The  fact  that 
the  adult  number  of  lobes  is  developed  at  the  second  septum  is  an 
evidence  of  cataplastic  development,  the  adult  number  of  lobes  in 
the  suture  being  usually  developed  at  a  much  later  stage  in  the 
normal  coiled  Ammonites.  But  in  other  uncoiled  and  degenerate 
forms  the  nsepionic  lobes  are  retained  throughout  their  development 
and  are  not  added  to  in  the  adult  stages. 

The  outer  nacreous  shell  when  preserved  is  found  to  be  marked 
by  minute  tuberculations  of  irregular  shape;  these  in  turn  give 
place  to  the  parallel  curved  lines  seen  in  the  adult  shell.  These 
parallel  lines  first  appear  about  the  fourteenth  septum,  and  they 
soon  completely  obscure  the  tuberculation.  Between  the  first  and 
second  sutures  there  is  apparently  an  interruption  in  the  growth  of  the 
shell,  appearing  as  a  line  resembling  a  suture  line,  PI.  IX,  fig. 
10.  This  line  seems  to  be  slightly  raised  above  the  general  shell  sub- 
stance ;  it  extends  over  the  end  of  the  ventral  lobe  of  the  second 
suture  and  back  in  a  simple  curve  to  near  the  lateral  ends  of  the 
first  suture.  In  breaking  away  the  nacreous  shell  substance  to 
show  the  sutures,  the  break  nearly  always  follows  this  line,  leaving 
the  protoconch  covered  by  the  original  shell.  Over  the  area  thus 
left  of  the  original  shell  substance  the  tuberculations  are  found  to 
be  more  circular  in  outline  and  closer  together  than  in  the  succeeding 
portions  of  the  shell.  It  is  believed  that  the  portion  of  the  shell  thus 
bounded  represents  the  original  embryonic  chamber,  or  protoconch 
PI.  IX,  fig.  5,  which  would  thus  extend  beyond  the  point  where  the 
first  septum  was  subsequently  developed.  A  section  in  the  plane  of 
the  spiral,  but  not  quite  median,  PI.  IX,  fig.  11,  showed  the  shell 
to  be  composed  of  successively  deposited  layer:?,  and  the  first  of  these 
was  seen  to  extend  a  short  distance  beyond  the  first  septum,  thus 
tending  to  confirm  the  above  belief.  It  thus  seems  probable  that 
the  outer  limit  of  the  protoconch  lies  between  the  first  and  second 
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septa,  as  showD  in  PI.  IX,  fig.  10.  The  edge  of  thb  supposed  em- 
bryonic shell  is  seen  to  be  finely  crenate,  but  not  regularly  so,  the 
crenatures  being  larger  in  some  parts  than  in  others.  On  breaking 
away  the  outer  ehell  of  the  protoconch  thio  line  stiil  persists  and  it 
might  readily  be  mistaken  for  a  suture  line,  if  it  did  not  overlap 
tbe  lobe  of  the  second  suture.  The  section  of  the  shell  in  the  plane 
of  the  spiral  above  referred  to  shows  that  there  is  no  septum  at  this 
point,  but  there  is  apparently  a  slight  thickening  of  the  shell  sub- 
stance. 

The  protoconch,  as  seen  in  this  section  in  the  plane  of  the  spiral, 
PI.  IX,  fig.  11,  is  quite  large  and  nearly  circular,  and  of  the  gen- 
eral form  common  to  allof  the  Ammonoidea.  Theeection  notbeing 
quite  median  the  siphuncle  is  not  ghowu.and  the  septa  do  not  present 
exactly  the  same  form  as  they  would  in  a  median  section.  Only 
one  such  section  was  ground  on  account  of  scarcity  of  material  to 
work  on,  but  this  one  shows  the  structure  to  be  thst  of  the  Ammon- 
oidea in  general.  The  septa  were  equally  spaced,  or  nearly  so,  up 
to  the  twelfth,  from  which  point  they  are  succesMvely  more  widely 
spaced.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  at  about  this  point  the  lateral  con- 
traction of  the  shell  ceases  and  the  gradual  increase  in  lateral 
diameter  begins,  apparently  indicating  a  change  in  the  condilions 
of  the  life  of  the  animal. 

Afier  considerable  investigation  I  have  been  unable  as  yet  to 
trace  the  phylogeny  of  this  species.  A  careful  examination  of  ihe 
development  of  the  shell  in  the  earlier  slages  of  •Scapkilet  conradi 
Morton,  a  form  associated  with  the  young  of  Baeutitee  in  this  same 
malerial,  showed  that  the  Seaphilee  must  have  been  derived  from  a 
totally  different  stock,  and  cannot  be  related  to  SiieiiUlet,  Nor  do  the 
adult  suture  lines  of  the  two  forms  show  much  resemblance  to  each 
other.  An  interesting  point  was  develo}>cd,  however,  in  the  study  of 
the  young  of  the  Seophites,  which  tends  to  confirm  my  observation 
on  the  extent  of  the  first  embrj'onic  shell  as  shown  in  PI.  JX,  fig. 
■i.  A  very  Biiccessful  median  section  ofSciipkite»  conraili  in  the  plane 
of  the  spiral  showed  a  thickening  of  the  shell  at  the  termination  of 
the  first  layer,  which  is  between  the  first  and  second  sepia  as  in 
Biiculiles,  this  thickening  indicating  an  interruption  in  the  growth 
of  the  shell  such  as  might  be  espected  on  the  emerging  of  the  young 
from  the  egg.  But  thi.s  correspondence  in  the  extent  of  the  embry- 
onic shell  does  not  indicate  a  relation  between  tlie  two  forms,  it 
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judging  from  the  adult  characters  alone,  this  BaeulUes  is  much 
more  closely  related  to  the  forms  grouped  under  the  genus  Ancy- 
loeeras,  and  as  far  as  the  young  of  Aneyloeeras  has  been  described 
it  seems  to  be  closely  related  to  Baeulif^.  On  comparing  the  adult 
sutures  of  B,  compressus  with  Aneyloeeras  jenneyi  Whitf,  the  simi- 
larity is  very  marked.  Lack  of  suitable  material  has  prevented 
my  examining  the  young  of  Aneyloeeras^  but  I  would  suggest 
that  to  the  genera  Aneyloeeras,  Orioeeras,  and  related  forms  with 
completely  separate  whorls  we  are  to  look  for  the  nearest  relatives 
of  BcLculUes.  These  forms,  like  Baeulites,  have  become  uncoiled  at 
a  very  early  stage ;  their  adult  sutures  are  very  similar,  and  the 
main  difference  lies  in  the  degree  of  straightening  of  the  shell. 
Indeed  in  Baeulites  the  shell  is  not  strictly  rectilinear  but  there  is 
usually  a  slight  curvature  towards  the  dorsal  side.  While  then  the 
relations  of  this  form  are  still  in  doubt,  it  is  hoped  that  the  facts 
presented  in  this  paper  may  go  far  towards  unravelling  the  phy- 
logeny  of  Baeulites, 

EXPLANATION   OF    PLATE   IX. 

Fig.     1.     YouDgof  Baeulites  compressus  Siy,  xlO. 

Fig.     2.     Protoconch  seen  from  above,  x45. 

Fig.    3.     Protoconch  front  view,  x46. 

Fig.    4.     Protoconch  side  view,  x45. 

Fig.  5.  Embryonic  shell  of  Brst  naepionic  stage,  side  view,  x45.  This  is  proba- 
bly the  shell  possessed  by  the  animal  on  leaving  the  egg. 

Fig.     6.     Front  view  at  the  seventeenth  septum,   showing  cross  section  of  the 

whorl,  x25.  In  this  and  the  two  succeeding  Bgures  the  dotted 
lines  indicate  the  extent  of  the  surface  of  contact  between  this 
portion  of  the  shell  and  the  succeeding  whorl. 

Fig.    7.    Front  view  at  thirteenth  septum,  x25. 

Fig.    8.     Front  vitfw  at  fourth  septum,  xli5. 

Fig.    9.    The  first  six  suture  lines,  x3«5. 

Fig.  10.     Side  view  of  protoconch  and  first  six  septa,  showing  outline  of  the  first 

nsepionic  stage,  x40. 

Fig.  11.     Cross  section  of  shell  in  the  plane  of  the  spiral  showing  two  septa  and 

the  imbricated  layers  of  growth,  xlOO. 
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A  KEW  SPICIB8  OF  FTOKOOOirUM  TBOH  CALIFOBITU. 

BY  J.  E.  IVES, 
In  a  collection  of  Crustaceans  and  Echinoderms  from  f^an 
Diego,  California,  recently  Bent  to  me  for  determination  by  Mr. 
Frederick  Stearns  of  Detroit,  there  is  an  apparently  undeecribed 
epeciea  of  Pyenogonum.  It  is  of  especial  interest  owing  to  the  fHct 
t)iat  only  a  single  species  belonging  to  the  group  of  the  Fantopodn. 
has  been  ilescribed  from  the  Pacific  Coast  of  North  America.' 
Although  only  two  species  are  thus  now  known  from  the  We--t 
Coast  it  is  probable  that  it  will  be  found  in  the  future  that  a  number 
of  species  exist  on  these  shores.  Professor  Edmund  B.  Wilson'  has 
enumerated  fifteen  species  from  the  New  England  waters,  and  it  is 
possible  that  as  many  may  he  found  upon  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Five  specimens  were  sent  by  Mr.  Stearns.  As  none  of  them 
possess  ovigerous  legs  I  presume  they  are  all  females. 

The  species  has  been  named  after  the  collector.  To  the  liberality 
of  the  same  gentleman  I  am  indebted  for  the  preparation  for  publi- 
cation of  the  accompanying  plate. 

The  .ifwcies  may  be  charade ri/.ed  as  follows  : 
pycDOgannm  Bt«uiiii  n.rp. 

Hody  broad  and  flat.  Lateral  processe:?  wiih  f^carcely  iiny  inier- 
val  between  them. 

Proboscis  siib-cylinilrical,  slightly  swollen  in  its  anterior  half,  but 
t'ontrat'ting  pomewlmt  at  its  extremity,  about  one-third  the  total 
lenglh  of  the  body. 

Kiu-b  cephnlo-thoracie  segment  with  a  prominent  tiilMTcle  dorsally 
in  tlie  median  line  on  the  posterior  border  and  a  somewhat  smaller 
tulicrt'le  on  the  outer  edge  of  each  lateral  process;  tiri't  siejrment 
about  two-thirds  of  the  length  of  the  probosi'is,  with  a  not  very 
hroii<l,  slifrhlly  constricted  nectc ;  seconil,  tliJrd  uiiil  fourth  segments 
re*pt'i'lively  ecpial  to  about  two-thirds  of  the  iciiglh  of  the  first ; 
posterior  lionlers  of  the  segment*  slightly  elevated. 

ticuliterous  tuherule  bluntly  conical:  eyes  black,  small,  nearly 
ei|iially  spaced  ;  the  ])osterior  pair  sliglilly  furllier  apart  than  the 
anterior  pair. 

>^«,m.'/i^„  !,;,,^i.,:,„/.il.,  Sl.m]M.ri.  I.niii   IV'i  Soiiml,  (I'.i.c.  Acid.  Nat.  Set. 
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Abdomen  clavate,  truncated  at  its  extremity,  slightly  swollen  in 
the  middle. 

Legs  stout ;  first  or  basal  joint  broad,  rather  broader  antero-pos- 
teriorly  than  the  lateral  processes  of  the  segments,  with  the  appear- 
ance of  a  dorsal  notch  on  its  outer  edge  due  to  the  close  approxima- 
tion of  two  dorsal  tubercles;  second  joint  rather  smaller  than  j;he 
first ;  third  rather  smaller  than  the  second ;  the  three  joints  together 
in  the  third  ambulatory  leg  about  as  long  as  the  proboscis ;  fourth 
strongly  developed,  about  two-thirds  of  the  length  of  the  proboscis 
proximal  half  of  the  ventral  surface  considerably  swollen,  and  a 
single  rather  weakly  developed  dorsal  tubercle  at  its  distal  extrem- 
ity ;  fifth  about  equal  in  length  to  the  fourth,  but  more  slender ; 
sixth  rather  shorter  than  the  fifth  ;  seventh  very  short,  sub-triangu- 
lar ;  eighth  about  as  long  as  the  sixth  ;  ninth  about  two-fiilhs  of  the 
eighth.  Fifth,  sixth  and  eighth  joints  without  tubercles ;  two  or 
three  bristles  upon  the  distal  dorsal  surface  of  the  sixth  ;  a  few  fine 
hairs  upon  the  ventral  surface  of  the  seventh,  and  a  few  bristles 
upon  ventral  surface  of  the  eighth.     No  auxiliary  claws. 

Color  in  alcohol,  yellowish-brown. 

Length  of  body  of  the  largest  of  the  five  specimens,  from  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  proboscis  to  the  extremity  of  the  abdomen,  6  mm. 

Three  of  the  type  specimens  have  been  given  by  Mr.  Stearns  to 
the  museum  of  the  Academy  and  two  of  them  are  in  his  own  col- 
lection. 

This  species  appears  to  be  mostly  nearly  allied  to  Pycnogonnm 
littorale  Strom,  differing  from  it  among  other  characters,  however, 
markedly  in  the  shape  of  the  proboscis,  which  in  the  latter  species  is 
conical,  and  in  Pyctiogonum  Stearnai  sub-cylindrical. 

A  list  of  the  species  of  Pycnogonnm  hitherto  known  is  appended.^ 

P.  littorale  SirSm. 

Coasts  of  the  North  Atlantic  ocean  and  adjacent  seas.' 

Un  this  list  Astridium  (Pycnogonum)  orientate  Dana,  from  Balabac  Strait  (U. 
S.  ExpL  Exped.,  vol.  xiii,  p.  1391,  pi.  96,  figs.  2  a,  b,  c,)  has  not  been  included, 
as  it  probably  represents  a  distinct  genus. 

'Philippi's  (Archiv.  f.  Naturg.,  1843,  ix  Jahrg.  p.  175)  record  of  this  species  from 
Naples  I  consider  to  be  exceedingly  doubtful,  as  Professor  Dohrn  did  not  find  it 
there.  Philippi  probably  mistook  one  of  the  two  species  described  from  that  place 
by  Professor  Dohrn  for  this  species.  I  am  also  very  skeptical  in  regard  to  the 
species  described  under  this  name  from  Q^ili  by  Nicolei  (Gay's  Historia  fisica  y 
politica  dc  Chili„Zool.,  T.  III.  p.  308;  Atlas,  pi.  IV,  fig.  8).  If  a  species  of 
Pycnogonum  is  found  on  the  coast  of  Chili  it  is  almost  absolutely  certain  that  it 
is  not  P.  littorale.  If  the  figure  given  by  Nicolet  is  correct,  it  must  be  a  species 
distinct  from  P.  littorale. 
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Vir  Itnut  SUler  (Ann.  Mxg.  N.l.  Hi.t.  vol.  111.  p 

F.  amtralt  Gnibe  (Jahtob.  cler  sdilcs.  Gei.  f.  vslerl. 
Australia. 

Tal.  XVI,  Fig.  1-3.  1881). 

Medilerran^n  (N.plc*). 
P.fwillum  Dobm  (Op.  ell.  pp.  207-210,  T»f.  XVI. 

Mc'litemncan  (Naples.) 
P.  eraairnstre  SaR  {Deo  Norslie  Nordhavs-Expedil 

Norwegiiin  Coasl,  Iceland. 

KXPI.ANATION   OP  PI.AT: 

Fig.  1.     PycHogoHHiH  Sttamsi,  n.  ip.,  doraal  surfa 

Fig.  i     Righl  tide  of  Lhe  inink. 

Fig.  3.     Vei.trfll  surfnce  of  ihe  rtank. 

Fig.  4.     Pojtero-dorssl  surface  of  lhe  third  ambi 
mucU  more  enlarge  1, 
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BIRDS  COLLECTED  BT  ^HB  WEST  OBEEVLAHD  EXPEDITION. 

BY   WITHER   STONE. 

The  collection  of  birds  herein  described  was  obtained  June  26  to 
August  11, 1891,  by  the  West  Greenland  Expedition  under  com- 
mand of  Prof.  Aiigelo  Heilprin.  The  specimens  were  collected  by 
Dr.  William  E.  Hughes,  Ornithologist  of  the  Expedition,  and  Dr. 
Benjamin  Sharp,  Zoologist-in -Charge,  the  principal  localities  where 
collecting  was  carried  on  being  Disco  Island,  Duck  Island  (Lat. 
73®  57'  N.),  Melville  Bay,  Cape  York,  and  McCormick  Bay  (Lat. 
77®  43'  N.). 

Twenty-one  species  are  represented  in  the  Greenland  collection 
which  numbers  147  specimens  and  there  are  in  addition  16  speci- 
mens obtained  at  Sydney,  Nova  Scotia,  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  and 
Strait  of  Belle  Isle. 

Most  of  the  birds  collected  were  in  full  breeding  plumage  and 
were  undoubtedly  on  their  breeding  grounds.  In  the  following  list 
I  have  given  the  results  of  careful  measurements  of  all  the  speci- 
mens, and  notes  in  regard  to  peculiarities  of  plumage,  etc. 

1.  Cepphuf  gryUe  ;L).    Black  Ouillemot. 

Only  one  specim.jn  of  this  bird  was  procured,  a  male  shot  on  the 
Waigat,  Disco  Island,  August  8.  The  wing  measures  6*50  inches 
and  the  culmen  1*44  inches. 

8.  Cepphiu  nuuidtii  (Lioht)  Mandt's  Guillemot. 

Specimens  of  Mandt's  Guillemot  were  collected  in  Melville  and 
McCormick  Bays  and  the  series  obtained  shows  considerable  varia- 
tion in  plumage.  One  is  uniform  black  while  the  others  are  some- 
what speckled  with  white  feathers  below  and  have  many  of  the 
feathers  of  the  interscapular  region  tipped  with  white.  The  white 
wing  coverts  in  these  specimens  have  distinct  black  tips  and  some 
of  them  are  slightly  dusky  at  the  extreme  base.  These  mottled 
birds  are  possibly  one  or  two  years  old  and  the. uniform  black 
garb  may  not  be  acquired  for  several  years. 

Three  nestlings,  measuring  about  six  inches  in  length,  are  in  the 
collection.  They  are  covered  with  long  and  very  soft  dull  black 
down.  The  bills  have  a  small  white  conical  projection  near  the 
extremity  of  the  upper  mandible. 
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life,  wliilfi  those  of  the 


I 

I 


Tlie  feet  of  the  ndiilts  were  bright  red 
voung  were  black. 
Three  ailult  females  measure  as  folhiwa  ;' 

Aca<i.  Collcc.  length  [m  flcih.)  Wine- 

Mo.     26.808  13'18  ins.  HiM  Ins 

20,898  13-37  filin 

2«,90(i  i3o()  (i-a:;     ■ 

3.  UrialomvUiLinn).     l3rUiiiiich'i<  Murr*. 

Pour  iinuiMture  specimene   of  this  epecieH  taker 
Belle  Isle,  June  15,  measure  as  followe : 

Acitt.  Cnllec.  Length  (in  flesh.)  Wing. 

No.     1'0,887  l.i'37  in'.  8  25  ins 

1118.5 


in  ttie  Htmit  of 


!!fi» 


147 
1-82 

■1  Melville  Bay. 


Acad.  Collcc. 
No      26,891 
ai.862 


Two  udult  females  in  breeding  plumage  taken  i 
July  7  and  l.t  are  aa  follows : 

Ungih(infl«h.)  Wing.  Cuimen. 

16-7ii'is.  H-3i  rns.  140  ini. 

15-37  7ilO  1'88 

i.  AUcBlla  (I.lnn).     I.lulf  Auk,  UavKkif. 

A  Beriea  of  forty-^eveii  Little  Auk^  is  ['jntaiueil  in  the  ootlection, 
most  of  which  were  shot  ofl"faj,e  York,  July  22  arid  23.  The  blrd^ 
are  all  in  full  breeding  plumage  and  show  scarcely  any  variations 
in  markings. 

Measurements  of  forty  Bpedmene  (19  males  and  21  females)  give 
the  following  results: 


Wing   , 


Avenge  of  series. 


PomariDC  Jtegtt. 

the  Waigat,  Disco,   Aug.  7.    The 

Wing  1375  inches.    Culmen  1-63 


Length  (in  flesh)  9-20 

5.  Btaroonirln*  pomarian*  (Temm.; 
One  specimen  was  shot  oi 

measurements  are  as  follows : 
inches.    Tail  6  inches. 

6.  Sterootaria*  paruitioni  (Linn).     P«r»"iiic  Jaeger. 

This  species  was  not  noticed  by  the  Expedition,  but  a  dried  skin 
was  procured  from  the  natives  at  tiodhaven  which  seems  referable 

e  tiesli   l.y  1). 
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to  it.  The  bill  is  much  heavier  than  any  of  the  specimens  of 
S,  lonfficaudnsy  the  plumage  above  is  decidedly  more  sooty  and  the 
tarsi  are  entirely  uniform  in  color  with  the  feet.  The  two  species 
are,  however,  very  difficult  to  separate  owing  to  the  great  amount 
of  individual  variation  which  they  exhibit. 

The  specimen  of  S,  parasiticiu  measures  as  follows:  Wing 
12-85  inches.    Culmen  1*27  inches.    Tail  8*05  inches. 

T.  Steroorariiu  longioaudut  Vieill.    Long-t&iled  Jaeger. 

The  specimens  of  Long-tailed  Jaegers,  ail  of  which  were  collected 
July  16  in  Melville  Bay,  show  great  variation  in  plumage  and  no 
two  in  the  series  of  seven  are  exactly  alike.  All  have  the  tarsi 
blue-gray  strongly  contrasted  with  the  black  feet,  though  the  light 
color  sometimes  terminates  above  the  small  hind  toe  and  sometimes 
extends  below  it  to  the  upper  part  of  the  foot. 

No.  26,909,  (Acad.  Coll.),  female,  appears  to  be  most  typical  of 
the  adult  bird.  The  plumage  in  this  specimen  is  nowhere  barred  or 
mottled ;  the  throat  and  breast  are  pure  white  passing  gradually 
into  slate  gray  about  the  middle  of  the  abdomen,  and  this  color 
becomes  darker  on  the  under  tail  coverts.  On  the  sides  of  the 
breast  the  gray  reaches  forward  to  the  shoulders,  while  the  under 
wing  coverts  are  blackish  slate.  The  back  is  slate  gray,  darker  on 
the  wings ;  the  primaries  and  tail  are  black. 

In  No.  26,905,  female,  the  gray  reaches  farther  up  on  the  breast 
and  the  central  tail  feathers  are  not  so  long. 

In  No.  26,904,  female,  (dusky  phase  ?)  the  whole  lower  surface  is 
suffused  with  sooty  gray,  though  this  color  is  not  uniform,  as  there 
are  a  considerable  number  of  white  feathers  scattered  over  the 
breast.  The  upper  surface  is  mottled  with  slate-gray  and  dusky 
feathers.  The  under  tail  coverts  and  flanks  are  transversely  barred 
with  white  but  the  under  wing  coverts  are  plain  dark  slate. 

No.  26,903,  female,  shows  distinct  traces  of  dark  transverse  bars 
over  the  lower  breast  and  abdomen,  and  has  dark  shaft  lines  to  the 
feathers  of  the  throat.  Most  of  the  under  tail  coverts  are  barred 
with  white  and  the  under  wing  coverts  are  barred  and  mottled. 

No.  26,907,  male,  is  similar  but  has  the  breast  pure  white  while 
the  barrings  on  the  under  wing  and  tail  coverts,  sides  and  flanks 
are  very  distinct.  The  throat  is  very  strongly  marked  with  dusky 
shaft  stripes  while  many  of  the  feathers  of  the  back  show  trans- 
verse bars  of  white. 
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Other  ^pecinieus  are  like  the  mature  nhile-b reacted  birds  but 
still  have  the  under  wing  eoverta  and  axillarie«  barred. 

As  noue  of  the  Bpedmeua  above  described  were  birds  of  the  year 
it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  it  takes  at  least  two  years  for  the 
species  to  acquire  the  full  adult  pluoiage.  The  great  variety  of 
coloration  exhibited  by  these  Jaegers  makes  it  difficult  to  arrange 
them  in  any  order  which  will  show  the  steps  io  the  transition  from 
young  to  old.  It  seems  to  me  most  probable  that  the  normal 
plumage  of  (he  bird  of  one  year  is  shown  by  No.  26,907,  while  the 
young  ■'  bird  of  the  year  "  doubtless  shows  still  more  barring,  per- 
haps even  on  the  breast.  As  this  bird  approaches  the  adult  stage 
(i.  e.  No.  '26,90!J)  the  barrings  are  gradually  replaced  by  uniform 
slate  gray. 

Tbe  specimeu  No.  26,!)04  may,  I  think,  represent  a  partial  dusky 
phase  as  the  suflusion  of  sooty  feathers  oti  the  uuder  surface  is  very 
decided,  much  more  so  than  in  any  of  the  young  birds,  with  which 
I  at  first  placed  it.  The  dusky  feathers  moreover,  do  uut  form 
transverse  bands  as  lu  the  young  birds  and  the  under  wiug  coverts 
are  uniform  slate  colored  like  those  of  the  adults.  The  under  tail 
coverts  are.  however,  still  barred  with  white. 

Ifthis  really  represents  adusky  phase,  it  seems  to  be  the  first 
recorded  instance  of  it  in  this  species,  though  it  occurs  regularly  in 
the  closely  related  S.  paratitieut. 

If,  however,  we  consider  this  as  a  young  bird  it  would  indicate 
that  the  adult  plumage  is  assumed  very  difierently  by  different 
individuals,  as  there  it  another  specimen  which  has  not  a  trace  of 
dusky  marks  on  the  breaat  but  which  has  the  under  wing  coverts 
strongly  barred. 

The  measurements  of  the  Bpecimens  are  as  follows : 
Culnen. 


«.|.  CollM 

Wing 

26.9U5 

fenuik 

1235  i 

2K.«08 

I2'20 

iX,m2 

11-80 

2S.94P4 

12-30 

2B.ffl(6 

1246 

2H.9U9 

" 

12  t" 

16,907 


U-21 


1  IOi<i 


116 


10-60  ii 


1029 
12-26 
frOO 


S.  OiTim  alba  (Uddh.)     Ivory  (lull. 

A  series  of  eight  males  of  this  beautiful  species  was  collected  in 
Melville   Bay,  July  6  to   17.     Some  of  the  specimens,  probably 

r  birda.  have  dusky  tiiis  Ui  [be 
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The  measurements  of  the  series  give  the  following  results : 

Maximum.  Minimum.  Average. 

Length  (in  flesh)                   20*36  ins.  18*25  ins.  19  36  ins. 

Wing                                      13-40  12-70  1306 

Cnlmen                                     1*59  140  lo2 

9.  XisM  tridaotyla  (Linn).     Kittiwake. 

Two  specimens  of  Kittiwake  were  collected  July  16,  in  Melville 
Bay,  Lat.  75**  09'  N.    They  measured  as  follows : 

Acad.  CoUec.         Length  (in  flesh.)  Wing.  Cnlmen. 

No.    26,022  16*75  ins.  J  210  ins.  1 -30  ins. 

26.928  1700  11*76  1*89 

10.  Lams  glanona  Bmnn.    Oloaoous  Gall. 

One  specimen  shot  at  Disco  Island. 

11.  Fulouunit  gUoialis  (Linn.)     Fulmar. 

Eight  Fulmars  are  in  the  collection,  all  obtained  in  Melville 
Bay,  July  7  to  13.  Five  are  in  the  white  phase  of  plumage  and 
three  in  the  gray  phase.  They  all  seem  to  be  typical  F,  fflaeialU, 
the  measurements  being  as  follows : 

Acad.  Collec. 

No.    26,929  white  female 
23,932 

26,931  white  male 

26  980  *«        •• 

26.924  •«        " 
26,928  gray  female 

28.925  gray  male 

26.926  •• 

18.  SoBiAteria  molliMima  borealis  Brehm.    Greenland  Eider. 

Five  male  Eider  Ducks  and  an  equal  number  of  females  were 
collected  at  Duck  Island,  Lat.  73**  57'  N.,  July  2.  They  appear  to 
be  referable  to  S,  molliasima  borealis  Brehm,  but  the  measurements 
of  the  bill  are  rather  different  from  those  given  in  Ridgway's 
Manual.  In  the  key  to  species  on  page  109  this  race  is  placed  in  a 
division  with  the  true  S,  mollissima  headed  "Distance  from  anterior 
point  of  loral  feathering  to  extremity  of  naked  angle  on  side  of 
forehead  much  greater  than  from  same  point  to  lip  of  upper 
mandible."  In  the  present  series,  however,  the  reverse  is  the  case 
or  else  the  two  measurements  are  about  equal.  As  these  specimens 
were  taken  in  the  up|)er  part  of  Baffin  Bay,  they  represent  the 
extreme  northwestern  form  of  the  S.  mollissima  stock  and  are 
farthest  removed  geographically  from  typical  S.  mollianma. 

It  is,  therefore,  not  surprising  that  they  should  exhibit  the  greatest 
differences  from  the  typical  S,  mollisaima  and  it  is  probable  that 
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Wing. 

Cnlmen. 

18*00 

ins. 

12-26  ins. 

1*38  ins. 

12-70 

1-86 

18-62 

12-70 

1-38 

18-50 

12*60 

1-40 

19-50 

1310 

1-45 

18-00 

12  85 

1*32 

19.25 

1300 

1*37 

19*00 

13-20 

1-44 
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apeoimens  from  futher  louth  will  be  found  to  approach  true  &  mol- 
tiuima  in  the  dimenuoiu  of  the  bill  as  well  as  in  other  respects,  in 
proportioD  u  their  breediag  range  approaches  that  of  the  latter 


of  the  five  breeding  nialoi  a 


poslerior 

'dgeof 

<,iee  u 

end  of 

loral 

Wi«. 

no^iril. 

fealliera. 

feathers 

llWini. 

1-8T  in*. 

1-fiO  ini. 

1-88  in 
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1-flO 
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1-88 
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]« 

1-4S 

1-88 
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1-93 
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1-41 

Length  (In 

Aci<1.CoUbc  toh.) 

No.    28,984  

2B,936  28-88  int. 

XfiX  2S-M 

26^48  28-62 

26,848  28-6B 

18.  loBktnift  ipMtiUUi  (Una.)    King  Ktdw. 

Three  epedniens  obtained  in  the  vicinity  of  Disoo,  J^une  26  and 
28,  and  Aagiut  7. 

14.  ?h«Ur^«i  )«bit»  (Linn.)    Kortbam  FkaUnp*. 

Three  specimena  were  procured  at  Disoo  Island,  June  28  and  29, 
and  Aug.  11. 

15.  TringO  mailUma  Brnaa.     Pnrpli  Sandpiper. 

One  specimen  was  shot  at  Duck  Island,  July  2,  and  four  more  at 
Disco,  August  9  to  11. 

le.  A«KiKlitll  hUtianla  (Linn.)     Ring  Plover. 

Specimeos  were  procured  at  Disco  and  Godhaven. 

Measurements  of  some  of  the  specimens  are  as  follows: 

Acad.  Collei:.                                                                 Win^;.  Culmen. 

No.     26,960               June  28.          DiKo                      4-50  ins.  -56  in. 

26,968               Aug.  n.               ■                           4-62  -.iS 

26,B.i4               July      8.               "                          5-06  -M 

2rt,9.i5             Aug.  II.             '■                       400  -o4 

IT.  Ltgopn*  rapaitrl*  rainhaTdti  (Brchm.)    ilrHaluul  Purmigkn. 

A  female  and  three  young  nearly  full  grown  were  collected  at 
Disco  Island,  July  8,  sua  two  adult  males  were  obtained  at  the 
same  place,  August  7.  All  the  specimens  are  in  the  summer 
plumage  though  one  ot  the  males  shows  a  few  white  feathers  on  the 
upper  breast. 
IS.  Faloo  rutioolD*  gyrfoloo  iLiDn.l    Urrrnloon, 

One  specimen  obtained  from  the  natives  at  Disco. 
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19.  PlMtrophenaz  nivalis  (Linn.)    Snow  Bunting. 

There  is  a  series  of  twelve  Snow  Buntings  in  the  collection, 
including  breeding  males  and  females,  moulting  specimens,  and 
young  in  the  first  plumage.  Two  young  birds  were  collected  at 
McCormick  Bay,  July  29,  an  adult  male  at  Upernavik,  July  1 
and  the  rest  at  Disco,  June  28  and  29  and  August  11. 

The  breeding  birds  show  very  distinctly  the  process  of  moulting 
by  the  wearing  away  of  the  brown  tips  of  the  feathers.  All  the 
feathers  of  the  back  are  very  much  pointed  in  the  middle  and  cut 
away  or  concave  on  the  sides,  all  the  rusty  borders  which  charac- 
terize the  winter  specimens  being  worn  off.  Some  specimens,  how- 
ever, show  ragged  remains  of  these  borders  on  the  coverts  and 
tertials. 

Two  young  birds  of  the  year  from  McCormick  Bay  are  strongly 
tinged  with  buff  on  the  lower  back  and  rump  as  well  as  on  the 
under  surface,  while  a  young  bird  from  Disco  is  much  grayer. 

Adult  birds  collected  August  11  at  Disco  are  all  well  advanced 
in  their  moult  and  the  lower  mandible  is  yellow  instead  of  black  as 
in  the  breeding  bird.  The  brown  edgings  to  the  feathers  are  rich 
chocolate,  very  distinct  from  the  faded  buff  brown  of  winter 
examples  from  Pennsylvania. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  all  but  one  of  the  adult  birds 
collected  at  Disco,  August  11,  have  the  wing  and  tail  feathers  com- 
pletely grown  and  have  about  half  the  other  feathers  replaced  by 
the  brown  edged  plumage,  while  birds  of  the  year  taken  at  the 
same  time  and  place  have  the  wing  feathers  only  partly  grown  and 
have  not  begun  to  moult  elsewhere.  This  fact  may  be  of  interest  to 
students  of  bird  migration  as  it  shows  that  the  old  birds  were  at 
least  ready  for  the  southern  journey  before  the  young. 

The  measurements  of  the  breeding  birds  are  as  follows : 


Acad.  Collec. 

Wing. 

Culmen 

;o.    26,978       male 

Disco 

June  29 

4- 15  ins. 

•ol  in 

28,980 

it 

"    28 

4-20 

•49 

26,981 

Upernavik 

July    1 

438 

•50 

26,979     female 

Disco 

June  28 

410 

•48 

26.977 

n 

••    29 

402 

•48 

SO.  Calearius  lapponious  (Linn.)    Lapland  Longspur. 

A  series  of  eight  Longspurs  was  procured  at  Disco,  June  28  and 
29  and  August  11.  Those  collected  on  the  last  date  had  advanced 
in  their  moult  even  farther  than  the  Snow  Buntings.  The  adults 
were  in  complete  winter  garb  with  the  exception  of  the  tail  feathers 
some  of  which  were  not  quite  fully  grown. 
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The  bills  of  tlie  breeding  males  are  bright  ydtow  tipped  with 
black.  The  nieasurements  of  three  male  specimens  procaired  at 
Disco,  July  28  and  29  are  as  follows: 

Wing.  Oilmen. 


No, 


£6,971 


3'7fl 


SI,  BaxiBoU  oananthe  (Linn.)    Whuttiir. 

One  male  bird  procured  at  Disco,  Aug.  11,  has  just  compleleil  ile 
moult.    The  wing  measures  418  inches  and  the  culnien  -SS. 

The  species  obtained  before  the  expedition  reached  Greenland 
were  as  follows : 

At  Sydney,  Nova  Scotia,  Emptdoiiax  jt^iviveiUrls  Baird.,  (omnia 
americanm  And.,  Ammodramus  tandwichemii  /avanna  (Wils.), 
MelotpUa  fatciata  (Gm.),  Melospim  georgiana  (Lath.),  Chelidun 
erythrogatier  (Bodd.),  Setophaga  riitieilla  (Linn)  and  Mattla 
migraloria  (Linn), 

In  the  Gulf  of  St.  I^awrence  the  following  species  came  on  board 
the  vessel:  Pinienla  e7iucleator  (Linn),  and  Dendroica  eireiis 
(Gm.). 

There  were  also  several  specimens  of  Uria  lomvia  (Linn.),, 
secured  in  the  Strait  of  Belle  Isle. 
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March  1*. 

Rev.  H.  C.  McGooK,  D.  D.,  Vice-President,  in  the  chair. 

Twenty-five  persons  present. 

The  death  of  Wm.  H.  Dougherty,  a  member,  March  1, 1892^ 
was  announced. 


March  8. 
The  President,  General  Isaac  J.  Wistar,  in  the  chair. 
Thirty-five  persons  present. 

A  New  Species  of  Packychilus. — Mr.  H.  A.  Pilsbry  exhibited  and 
described  a  species  of  fresh-water  snail,  as  follows : 

Pachychilus  (polygon atus  Lea?  var.)  Rovirosai. 

Shell  large  and  heavy,  elevated  conical,  the  lateral  outlines 
straight  above,  modified  by  the  slight  convexity  of  the  whorls  below. 
Spire  more  or  less  truncated  at  tip,  half-grown  specimens,  PI.  VIII, 
fig.  9,  possessing  8  remaining  whork ;  adults,  PI.  VIII,  fig.  10, 
having  one  or  two  whorls  less. 

Surface  most  minutely  spirally  striated,  the  strise  visible  only 
under  a  lens.  Young  and  half-grown  specimens  are  otherwise 
smooth,  except  for  very  slight  spiral  lirsB  toward  the  base.  When 
a  little  more  than  half-grown,  there  appear  coarse,  oblique,  curved 
wave-like  folds  on  the  body-whorl,  extending  to  the  periphery  but 
not  below  it.  Simultaneously  with  these  undulations,  begin  spira) 
spaced  lirae  crossing  them,  which  are  slightly  more  prominent  on 
the  crests  of  the  waves.  This  sculpture  continues  upon  all  subse- 
quent volutions.  The  last  volution  of  an  adult  specimen  is  slightly 
compressed  below  the  suture,  then  ouite  convex.  It  has  ten  waves, 
and  about  nine  spiral  line,  but  tne  number  of  these  last  is  quite 
variable  on  different  specimens. 

The  color  is  olive  in  young,  blackish  in  old  examples ;  interior  of 
the  mouth  white,  maculated  with  brown  at  the  position  of  the 
periphery  and  folds.  Thb  marking  is  also  seen  on  the  eroded  spire 
in  some  specimens. 

Aperture  ovate,  acute  above,  slightly  exceeding  one-third  the 
total  length  of  the  shell.  Columella  white,  regularly  arcuate, 
spreading  in  a  brown-tinted  callus. 

Dimensions.  An  adult  specimen  measures:  Alt  78,  diam.  28^ 
mm.  Aperture,  alt.  25,  width  18  mm.  A  younger  specimen 
measures:  Alt.  55,  diam.  20  mm.     Aperture,  alt.  20,  diam.  12i  mm. 

Ck>llected  from  a  spring  which  gushes  from  the  western  brow  of 
the  little  ridge  of  the  Limon,  State  of  Tabasco,  Mexico,  by  Prof 
Jos6  N.  Rovirosa. 
11 
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Thia  ssenn  to  be  a  very  distinct  species  when  compared  with  the 
tmcal  fornii  of  the  described  Mexican  Pachychili ;  but  these,  like 
all  Melanians,  are  so  variable  that  it  is  scarcely  desirable  to  mul- 
tiply species  until  fuller  collections  are  made.  It  is  here  associated 
with  Lea's  Afelania  polygonata  because  that  species  is  the  first 
described  of  the  particular  group  of  forms  to  which  the  present 
species  or  variety  belongs. 


The  President,  General  Isaac  J.  Wistab,  iu  the  chair. 

Thirty -three  persons  present. 

A  paper  entitled  "Greenland  Lepidoptera,"  by  Henry  Skinner, 
M.  D.,  was  presented  for  publication. 

The  death  of  Dr.  Sereno  Watson,  a  correspondent,  March  9, 
aged  sixty-six  years  having  been  announced,  the  following  preamble 
and  resolutions  received  from  the  Botanical  Section,  were  adopted : — 

Whereas — The  Botanical  Section  of  the  Academy  of  Natural 
Sciences  of  Philadelphia  having  learned  with  profound  r^ret  the 
death  of  Dr.  Sereno  Watson  of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  and  being  desirous 
of  placing  on  record  its  sense  of  this  great  loss  to  Botanical  Science 
throughout  the  world  : — 

Resolved — That  we  recognize  the  invaluable  results  of  his 
work  in  the  dissemination  of  a  knowledge  of  American  Botany  to 
which  he  has  given  hia  undivided  attention  for  many  years,  and 
which  has  made  his  name  famous  wherever  the  study  of  plant  life 
is  cultivated. 

Resolved — ^That  a  copy  of  this  minute  I>e  forwarded  to  the 
President  of  Harvard  University  and  to  the  Gray  Herbarium 
at  Cambridge  with  which  he  was  so  long  associated,  and  that  the 
same  be  offered  for  publication  iu  the  Proceedings  of  the  Academy. 


March  22. 
The  President,  General  Isaac  J.  Wimtar,  in  the  chair. 
Thirty-eight  i>ersonB  present. 
The  deaths  of  the  following  members  were  announced : — 

Thomaa  Hockley,  March  12,  John  McLaughlin,  March  17, 
Andrew  J.  Parker.  M.  D.,  March  IH. 
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March  29. 
The  President,  Greneral  Isaac  J.  Wistar,  in  the  chair. 

Forty-four  |)er30U8  present. 

A  paper  entitled  "On  the  Anatomy  of  Sagda,  Cysticopsis, 
iEgista  and  Dentellaria,"  by  Henry  A.  Pibbry,  was  presented  for 
publication. 

The  following  were  elected  members : — 

Greneral  John  Markoe,  H.  G.  Bryant,  Frank  Woodbury,  M.  D., 
Daniel  Allen  Knight,  Jr.,  Thomas  Wistar,  M.  D.,  Miss  Lucy 
Langdon  Williams  and  Miss  Jean  Fraley  Hallowell. 

Prof.  Carl  Claus  of  Vienna  and  Frederick  Steams  of  Detroit, 
Mich.,  were  elected  correspondents. 

The  following  were  ordered  to  be  printed : — 
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QSEEKLAirr  LEPIDOPTEBA. 
BY   HENRY  SKINNER,    M.  D.   AKD    I.EVr    VT.    MENGEL. 

Four  hundred  and  forty-four  insects  were  taken  by  the  exjiedition 
sent  to  Greenland  by  the  Academy  in  the  summer  of  1801. 
They  were  divided  among  the  different  orderB  as  follows;  Hynien- 
optera  2.5  spccimene,  Coleopteni  4  specimens,  Lepidoptera  Rbo- 
pslocera  143  epecimetis  and  Heterocera  143.  They  were  captured 
by  Levi  W.  Mengel,  entomologist  to  the  ex;>edition  and  Dr.  W,  E. 
Hughes,  ornithologist.  The  specimens  are  all  from  the  West  Coa^t 
and  were  taken  at  three  principal  localities:  McCormick  Bay, 
Herbert  Island  and  Disco. 

RHOPALOCERA. 

PIERIDai. 
CoUm  hesim  I.af. 

Fairly  cummon,  although  few  of  the  eitecimeus  were  quit*  perfect. 
Both  eexea  were  represented.  There  was  one  heaiiliful  specimen  of 
the  while  form  of  the  female,  which  seetna  to  ooc-nr  in  most  if  not 
all  the  epecies  in  the  genus.  Mr.  T.  D.  A.  Cockerell  has  suggested 
that  ail  these  forma  of  the  female  in  the  different  species  be  called 
pallida,  and  we  think  the  suggestion  a  good  one.  Hi»tfa,  when  at  rest 
on  the  herbage  with  its  wings  over  its  back  and  its  green  undersides 
showing,  is  siud  to  mimic  its  surroundings  in  a  remarkable 
manner.  This  Greenland  heda  is  what  Mr.  M'Lachlan  called  var. 
glaaalU,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  Lapland  form  and  those  found 
further  south.' 
Oeliu  hMU  pallid*  d.  «>r.  9     Enl.  Nawi,  Vol.  3,  No.  3,  pi.  I,  flg.  4. 

Expands  40  mm.  Upper  side :  Superiors  are  the  same  in  macu- 
lationasiDtheyellow  or  normal  female,  with  the  exception  that  there 
are  but  two  very  minute  cream>colored.  dashes  on  the  wide,  black 
marginal  border.  The  inner  two-thirds  of  the  wing  is  cream  color 
with  a  pinkish  tint,  obscured  by  gray  near  the  base.  Inferiors 
with  same  maculation  ai  normal  female  but  in  color  totally  different. 
The  spot  at  the  outer  end  of  cell  id  cream  color,  and  the  base  of  the 
wing  is  a  steel  gray;  from  this  outward  to  the  black  marginal 
border  is  dark  olire-green  obscured  with  gray.     Inside  of  the  mar- 
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ginal  border  the  row  of  spots  is  obscure  cream  color.  Fringes  of  all 
the  wings  milk  white.  Undersides :  Superiors  nearly  the  same  color 
and  maculation  as  above  but  with  a  yellow  tinge.  Inferiors  light 
oUve-green  dusted  with  gray.  This  is  very  different  from  the  rich 
grass-green  underside  of  the  normal  form.  The  spot  in  the  cell  has 
less  red  around  it  and  is  more  silvery  than  in  the  yellow  female. 
It  would  more  properly  be  called  the  dimorphic  white  female  ibrm 
and  is  probably  the  prettiest  form  of  American  Colias. 

LjMinm  aqailio  Boitd. 
Three  specimens. 

inrMPHALIDiES. 

Argynnit  eharielea  Schneid. 

Quite  abundant  and  many  of  them  in  good  condition.  Among 
them  were  a  few  specimens  of  what  Mr.  M'Lachlan  called  var. 
cb^eurata  (Proc.  Linn.  Soc.  Vol.  14,  p.  109).  This  form  was  figured 
in  Ent  News,  Vol.  3,  pt.  3,  pi.  2,  figs.  9, 10.  Mr.  M'Lachlan,  in  the 
paper  above  referred  to,  says :  *'  Under  this  head  (jcharicled)  I  feel 
compelled  to  group  20  examples.  Never  before  have  I  been  so 
perplexed  over  a  series  of  an  insect  of  which  I  had  made  a  serious 
study.  I  may  safely  say  that  no  two  of  the  twenty  individuals  are 
precisely  alike.  It  would  be  utterly  useless  to  attempt  to  describe 
the  forms ;  the  only  thing  that  could  be  of  service  would  be  to  give 
colored  figures  of  both  sides  of  nearly  every  example."  If  we  had 
had  a  few  specimens  representing  the  extremes  of  variation  in  this 
species  we  would  probably  have  described  two  or  three  new  species, 
but  having  a  good  series  with  all  the  mutations  represented  we  can 
only  conscientiously  call  them  A,  eharidea.  This  is  a*  case  where 
breeding  a  large  number  from  the  eggs  of  several  known  females  won  Id 
solve  the  problem  so  far  as  the  examples  of  a  given  area  are  con- 
cerned, but  we  think  some  entomologists  attach  too  much  importance 
to  this  kind  of  proof  in  other  directions.  A  thousand  specimens 
of  the  Greenland  form  of  A.  eharidea  might  be  bred  without  find- 
ing one  that  agreed  with  the  European  form ;  yet  this  would  be  no 
proof  of  their  being  valid  species  if  all  their  geographical  inter- 
grades  could  be  found.  This  species  was  stated  by  Doctor  Hughes 
to  also  mimic  its  surroundings,  as,  unlike  C  hecla,  it  rarely  alighted 
on  the  herbage  but  on  the  ground  and  rocks  which  it  more  nearly 
resembles  in  color. 
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HETEROCERA. 

BOUBYCID^. 
I 

lite  Deuticfae  Nonlpolvrahrt,  Bd.  2,  Abtb.  T,  p. 

2,  flgi.  1,  2,  3. 

This  species  was  described  in  1874  and  bo  far  as  we  know  has 
never  appeared  in  an3r  of  our  American  lists.  An  allied  species, 
Dcuychira  Rottii,  has  improperly  been  placed  in  the  genus  Laria. 
D.  Granlandiea  is  of  a  sraokj  black  Eiubdiaphanous  color  with 
strongly  marked  black  neuratioD  of  the  superiors.  The  female  is  a 
heavy-bodied  insect  and  in  our  one  specimen  devoid  of  marking. 
There  were  two  males  which  difier  considerably  but  undoubtedly 
belong  to  the  same  species.  D.  Rottii  has  a  black  border  to  the 
wings  entirely  wanting  in  Grcmlandica. 

NOCTUIDiB. 

Plniik  PMlUl  HnbDer. 

There  were  two  specimens  of  this  rare  and   strongly  marked 
species. 
Aiurta  BiohudMBi  Cnrtii. 

Several  specimens  of  both  sexes;  a  very  variable  species. 
Anart*  Z«tt«riWdi  Suudinger. 

A  nuuil>or  of  e|>eciniens  that  present  a  great  amount  of  variation, 
some  being  a  rich  velvety  black  with  the  white  lines  strongly 
brought  out  and  others  faintly  marked.  These  presented  as  great 
di/Hcultics  as  the  specimens  of  Argynnu,  no  two  being  exactly  alike 
and  we  have  no  doubt  some  entomologists  would  make  a  number  of 
species  out  uf  them,  but  there  are  no  missiug  links  in  the  gradations. 
Aasrt*  Bella  Tt.tf. 

Expands  21  mm.  Upperside:  Su|H;riors  gray  with  ii  yellow 
luster,  immaculate;  fringes  gray.  Inferiors  same  as  sujteriors 
except  that  the  fringes  are  white.  Underside  similar  to  the  upper 
except  that  there  are  indications  of  a  white  band  crossing  the  center 
of  both  wings  from  the  costa  of  the  superiors  to  the  lower  margin  of 
superiors  and  there  is  n  faint  lunate  spot  in  the  middle  of  the  infe- 
rior and  one  above  the  center  of  the  superior.  Thorax,  abdomen, 
head,  etc.,  above  and  below,  of  a  dark  gray,  almost  black.  This 
comes  near  A.  Zelieri^Udi  and  may  lie  an  extreme  form  of  it. 
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GEOMETRIDiES. 
Olaneopteryz  polata  Hobn. 
Olanoopterjrx  Sabinii  Curt. 
Olaueopteiyx  immaonlata  n.  sp. 

Expands  22  mm.  Upperside :  Superiors  shining  silky  gray ; 
immaculate.  Inferiors  immaculate  and  several  shades  lighter  in 
color  than  the  superiors.  Underside  of  all  wings  of  a  uniform 
gray  of  about  the  same  shade  as  the  upperside  of  inferiors.  Anten- 
me  pectinated.  The  remaining  portion  of  the  insect  is  black  or 
very  dark  gray.  Mr.  M'Lachlan  refers  to  this  as  a  form  of  O,  Sabinii, 
but  even  if  it  proves  to  be  such,  it  deserves  a  name  as  all  varieties 
do  when  one  cannot  say  at  once,  on  inspection,  what  the  species  is. 
The  most  noticeable  fact  about  the  Greenland  Lepidoptera  is  their 
great  variability,  which  is  probably  owing  to  the  short  season  in 
which  they  live,  and  perhaps  also  to  their  uncertain  appearance, 
due,  perhaps,  to  sudden  changes  of  temperature  while  they  are  in 
the  larval  or  chrysalis  condition. 
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coKTsnimon  to  the  litb-histobizs  of  plaits,  so  t. 

by  thouas  heebak. 
On  the  Vitality  of  some  Annual  Plants. 

Prof.  Tbeo.  Holm,  of  the  SmitheoniBn  Institution,  is  the  author 
of  a  Buggestire  paper  under  this  title.'  He  notes  a  number  of  spe- 
dee  generally  recognized  aa  annual  which  frequently  furnish  bien- 
nial or  perennial  individuals.  Such  obeervations  are  especially  use- 
ful, for  it  is  deviation  from  general  rule  (bat  fumisfaea  us  with  keys 
tounlock  the  great  treasure-box  of  nature's  secrets.  If  we  can  t^how 
that  annuals  are  not  always  annuals,  but  someiimea  become  peren- 
nials, we  have  the  opportunity  to  watch  the  process,  and  learn  as  the 
work  goes  on. 

Horticulturists  must  have  long  known,  without  giving  the  matter 
serious  thought,  that  annuals  become  perennials  under  some  circum- 
stances. Petunias,  Gaillardias,  and  indeed  I  can  think  of  no  annual 
plant  of  any  kind  whatever,  that  the  horticulturist  cares  to  preserve, 
that  he  can  not  preserve  from  cuttings  when  he  so  desires.  Even  in 
the  case  of  those  annuals  which  throw  up  only  a  single  flower  scape, 
he  plucks  off  the  flower  head  before  the  fluwer  buds  expand,  cuts  up 
this  flower  stem  into  sections,  and  raises  plauts  which  will  live 
continuously  fur  many  years,  if  annually  treated  in  the  same  way. 
Annuals  or  biennials  will  live  fur  many  years  if  the  flower  buds  are 
plucked  out  as  soon  as  they  appear.  The  author  of  this  pai>er  has 
seeu  mignonette  sis  years  old  that  had  been  treated  in  this  man- 
ner, Aiiiiiiat  parts  of  iierennial  plants  also  live  over  when  propa- 
gated ill  the  same  way.  Perennial  phlox,  hollyhock  and  similar 
plants  lire  raised  from  sections  of  the  flower  stems  which  have  had 
their  flower  heads  taken  out  a  few  weeks  before  they  were  cut  into 
the  segments  desired. 

It  is  n-arthy  of  remark  just  here,  that  few  plants  except  those 
which  we  distinctly  recognize  as  ligneous,  have  j>erenniul  parts. 
The  potato  lives  only  through  the  tubers  it  makes  annually,  and 
even  the  strawberry  plant  will  \>e  found  to  be  dead  below  the  addi- 
tion of  the  past  year.  Gladiolus,  lilies,  many  terrestrial  orchids, 
and  numenms  other  plants,  only  live  over  through  the  additions  of 
the  preceding  year.     The  older  portions  die  after  new  portions  have 
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beeD  formed.  In  brief,  the  power  to  produce  ofishoots  or  stolons  is 
really  the  only  difference  between  the  annual  or  perennial  herbaceous 
plant 

It  may  now  be  further  noted  that,  morphologically,  there  is  no 
di£lerenoe  between  a  stolon  and  a  flower  scape, — a  rhizome  or  a 
permanent  flower  stem.  The  strawberry  is  one  of  the  best  illustra- 
tions of  this.  The  "Bush  Alpine"  never  makes  a  "  runner" — all 
that  would  be  stolons  becoming  erect  flower  scapes.  The  transitions 
between  flower  scapes  and  stolons  may  be  seen  at  any  time  by  the 
careful  observer.  But  the  flower  scape  is  an  annual,  while  the 
stolons  remain  over  until  another  season. 

We  may  now  consider  the  causes  inducing  the  annual  or  the 
more  enduring  conditions.  It  is  now  well  understood  that  though 
the  reproductive  condition  of  a  plant  is  a  natural  outgrowth  of  the 
vegetative,  there  is  a  certain  antagonism  between  them.  The 
husbandman  must  root — prune,  or  take  ofl*a  ring  of  bark,  or  practise 
some  such  severe  measure,  before  an  extra  vigorous  tree  can  be 
made  productive.  On  the  other  hand  even  sound  trees  have  been 
led  to  death's  door  by  overbearing.  Annuals  die  from  no  other 
cause  than  by  the  heavy  draft  on  vital  power  through  bearing  seed 
so  early  and  profusely,  with  nothing  but  a  single  root-stock  to 
provide  nutrition  for  the  whole. 

Professor  Holm,  though  he  is  not  clear  whether  it  is  climate,  soil, 
cultivation  or  other  cause,  which  leads  the  annual  occasionally  into 
the  perennial  class,  quotes  Lange  as  showing  that  Carex  cyperoides, 
under  normal  conditions  truly  annual,  is  "  able  to  vegetate  several 
years  when  it  happens  to  live  without  flowering."  Several  years  ago 
I  had  a  number  of  plants  of  the  caraway,  Cariim  Cartct,  transplanted 
after  they  had  commenced  to  push  up  flower  stalks.  As  the  flower 
stalks  withered,  they  were  plucked  out  to  the  base.  All  the 
plants  became  bushy  perennials!  Profiting  by  the  hint  I  have 
some  plants,  with  the  stems  annually  plucked  out,  that  are  now  four 
years  old. 

Groing  back  to  the  strawberry,  why  does  the  scape  die  the  same 
season,  and  the  stolons  endure?  Is  it  not  that  the  stolons,  sending 
out  roots  at  the  end  which  form  leaves  instead  of  flowers,  are  under 
more  favorable  conditions  of  nutrition?  The  scape  is  drawing 
heavily  on  vitality  which  the  unfavorable  conditions  of  nutrition 
do  little  to  sustain. 
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I  have  little  doubt  but  that  any  annual  may  be  made  perenoial 
by  perBist«Dtly  destroying  the  flower  buds  as  they  appear.  When 
we  see  in  a  state  of  nature,  some  few  plants  survive  while  numben 
perbh  the  season  of  their  birth  we  may  reaBonably  look  for 
some  circumatKDoeB  which  in  these  plants  led  them  to  bear  seeds  lees 
proAisely  tlian  others,  or  to  some  other  condition  which  aided 
the  v^etative  in  its  struggle  with  the  reproductive  forces. 

On  Self-pollination  in  Ahsonia  Taberk^montama. 

To  my  mind  the  number  of  plants  which  have  their  flowers  con- 
structed for  self-fertilization  is  so  large,  that  it  would  seem  hardly 
worth  particularizing  them  but  for  the  industriouB  work  of  noting 
the  opposite  characteristics  which  prevails  in  our  scientific  serials. 
It  seems  not  fair  to  true  science  that  only  one  side  of  nature's  story 
should  be  told.     This  is  why  I  record  some  self-fertilizing  cases. 

It  has  been  leA  to  me  to  point  out  that  only  those  plants  which 
have  other  means  of  persistence  than  by  seeds,  have  flowers  which 
are  wholly  dependent  on  external  agents  for  pollination, — and  also 
to  show  that  while  flowers  which  have  arrangements  for  self-fertiliza- 
tion are  abundantly  fertile,  those  which  cannot  make  use  of  pollen 
without  assistance,  are  fretjuently  barren,  and  are  at  n  sad  disatlvaii- 
tagc  in  milking  their  way  through  the  world.  80  clearly  has  this 
been  worked  out  to  my  mind,  that  when  a  plant  is  timiid  abundantly 
fertilo,  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  it  must  he  Hrrani^cd  fur  .'^If-pollina- 
tiiiu.  In  A»clepiail<ice(c,  with  tlie  large  majority  iif  the  tli>wers 
barren,  we  may  theoretically  assume  insect  agency, — with  many 
nbunilantly  fertile  Apocynueta,  we  may  assume  self-fertilirjitiim. 

i  have  already  shown  than  tlie  Madagascar  periwinkle,  Vinfa 
ro'ea,  with  every  flower  fertile  in  American  gardens,  is  a 
self-fertilizer.  Another  of  the  same  order,  Ammtiiii  Tuberuir- 
monlana,  (the  form  known  us  A.  mliclfolia  Pursh),  in  ubuudantly 
fertile.  I  watched  the  flowers  this  season,  aatislied  that  they  would 
lie  found  arninged  for  self-pollination.  The  phints  proved,  as  usual, 
abundantly  fertile.  On  one  panicle  there  were  twenty-nine  pairs 
of  follicles  that  matured;  there  were  many  others  that  had  been  evi- 
dently fcrtilizc<l,  but  failed  lo  reach  maturity  ihrough  lack  of 
nutrition. 

■Showy  as  the  blue  flowers  are,  and  we  might  supiiose  in  view  of 
prevailing  K|>ei-ulati(j]i!',  nnide  so  in  order  to  be  attractive  to  insects. 
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thripe  can  gain  entrance  U*  the  nectary.  The  mouth  of  the  tube  is  so 
densely  matted  with  hair,  that  Fatuc  clausa  is  the  term  used  in  the 
description  of  the  species  by  Latin  authors.  If  a  pollen- clothed 
tongue  were  thrust  through  the  mass,  it  would  be  thoroughly 
cleaned,  and  in  like  manner  the  flower's  own  pollen  would  be  brushed 
back,  when  the  insect  withdrew  its  tongue.  But  a  greater  difficulty 
presents  itself.  The  capitate  stigma  with  its  surrounding  rim,  com- 
pletely fills  the  upper  portion  of  the  tube.  There  is  no  space  for 
an  insect's  tongue  to  get  past  the  stigma.  But  eyen  could  this 
rubicon  be  passed,  a  dense  mass  of  hair  presses  close  against  the 
style,  and  the  most  powerful  insect  known  to  the  writer,  could 
hardly  force  a  passage.  The  entrance  of  insects  is  completely 
blocked.  To  provide  for  pollination,  the  anthers  curve  over  and 
rest  on  the  stigma,  and  the  pollen  on  ejection  from  the  anthers,  can 
do  no  more  than  cover  the  stigma  with  their  own  pollen. 

In  many  plants  which  have  flowers  that  are  generally  fertilized 
by  their  own  pollen,  the  arrangements  will  oflen  permit  of  pollina- 
tion from  some  other;  but  in  the  case  of  this  J  mfloniVr,  nothing  but 
self-pollination  is  possible. 

To  those  who  may  not  have  flowers  for  comparison,  the  figure  of 
this  plant  in  "  Botanical  Register,''  Plate  151 ,  will  aid  in  making  some 
of  the  above  noted  points  clear. 

On  a  special  form  of  Cleistogamy  in  Polygonum  acre. 

In  a  paper  published  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Academy  (1889, 
p.  59,)  I  pointed  out  that  in  almost  all — probably  in  all  cases,  the  fer- 
tile flowers  were  pollinized  in  the  bud  in  all  the  species  of  Po/y^onum 
that  I  had  had  the  opportunity  of  examining:  that  they  were  really 
cleistogamous.  There  are  two  classes  of  flowers  in  the  inflorescence. 
Many  expand  and  are  to  all  appearance  hermaphrodite,  with  all 
their  sexual  organs  perfect,  but  infertile ;  another  class  never  opens, 
but  are  invariably  fertile. 

In  May,  1890,  I  noticed  a  quantity  of  P.  ani-e  in  a  sw^amp  in 
Chester  County,  Pennsylvania,  with  a  short  and  close  habit.  The 
leaves  were  shorter  and  broader,  and  the  ochrea  shallower  than 
usual.  Small  white  flowers  were  protruding  above  the  sheaths, 
and  I  suspected  I  had  found  a  new  species  in  the  section  with 
axillary  flowers.  But  on  examining  P.  acre  in  other  localities, 
I  found,  in  every  case,  flowers  hidden  under  the  ochrea  from  even 
the  lowest  axil  on  the  branch.     It  was  the  shallowness  of  the  ochrea 
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in  the  form  I  fouud,  exposing  the  flowers,  that  led  to  the  ducovery. 
Since  then  I  have  examined  herbarium  specimens  ftt>m  a  very 
wide  range  of  territory,  and  find  these  hidden  flowers  always  with 
this  species,  and  in  many  casee  giving  such  a  gland<like  character 
to  the  base  of  the  ochrea  that  it  is  inconceivable  how  the  production 
of  these  flowers  should  have  been  overlooked  so  long,  I  gathered 
some  specimens  in  the  streets  of  Washington,  and  showed  them  to 
the  members  of  the  American  Association  in  attendance  there ;  and 
Mr.  T.  H.  Kearney,  Jr.,  of  the  University  of  Tennessee,  bas  since 
couflrmed  the  discovery  by  a  note  in  the  November  issue  of  the 
Botanicai  Gazette.  He  found  them  in  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  as  late  as 
Sept.  24th.  His  excellent  drawing,  accompanying  hie  note,  shows  the 
deistogene  flowers  are  much  closer  dowu  among  the  roots  than  I  fouud 
them.  Mr.  Kearney  could  find  them  in  no  other  species,  nor  have  I 
been  able  to  do  so.  A  close  examination  of  many  in  the  large  herbar- 
ium of  the  Academy,  gave  no  indications  of  this  tendency  in  any 
otiier  species.  As  already  noted  there  seems  no  fertile  flowers  in  any 
Polygonum,  except  from  deistogene  flowers  at  the  apex  of  the 
branches.  This  species  has  them  specially  in  the  axils  as  well  as  in 
the  terminal  spikes. 

In  examining  a  large  number  of  specimens  in  herbaria  in  connec- 
tion \\\t\i  this  question,  it  is  interesting  to  note  how  often  P.  acre  is 
confounded  with  P.  Hydropiper.  For  all  the  differences  noted  in 
our  botanies,  I  think  they  are  more  closely  related  than  supposed, 
I  once  thought  I  could  easily  decide  the  differences  by  the  seeds, 
but  I  have  not  unfrequently  found  flatfish  seeds  in  P.  acre,  that 
could  not  be  distinguished  from  the  usual  flattisli  seeds  of  P. 
Hydropiper.  In  forms,  however,  that  we  would  certainly  refer  lo 
the  latter  spedes,  no  tendency  lo  the  axillary  cleistogamous  flowers 
can  be  detected. 

On  the  dirkition   of  (iwowTii  in   CRYrrouAMrc  Plants. 

No  one  has  yet  been  able  to  present  an  explanation  of  the  direc- 
tion of  growth  in  flowering  planls,  that  will  stand  the  test  of 
criticism.  Growth  has  a  general  upward  tendency,  though  in  the 
same  tree  we  have  varying  directions.  JIauy  Conijerw.  have  one 
perfectly  vertical  central  stem  or  leader,  while  the  side  branches 
may  be  wholly  horizontal,  or  at  various  angles  unitiirra  in  each 
8]>ecies.     Occasionally  individuals  will  van,-  from  the  normal  line  of 
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in  the  accepted  characteristic  of  the  species.  Then  we  have  the  so- 
called  fastigiate  varieties,  as  in  the  Lombardy  Poplar, — or  in  trees 
with  pendulous  branches,  as  in  many  trees  of  gardens  known  as 
weeping  forms. 

To  say  that  branches  are  geotropic  or  heliotropic  does  not  teach 
us  anything,  they  obly  repeat  the  actual  fact ;  nor  do  any  of  the 
terms  commonly  used  in  mathematical  or  physical  explanations  of 
the  supposed  cause. 

Some  observations  I  have  made  in  connection  with  mushrooms 
are  worthy  of  recording.  They  do  nothing  to  elucidate  the  mystery, 
but  they  gain  for  us  the  certainty  that  many  partially  accepted 
conclusions  are  wrong,  and  it  is  always  an  advantage  to  be  able  to 
limit  the  circle  in  which  we  have  to  search. 

I  found  a  quantity  of  edible  mushrooms  growing  on  the  sides  of  a 
newly  made  terrace  the  face  of  which  had  an  angle  of  about  34^. 
The  stipes  of  the  mushrooms  pushed  out  at  an  exact  right  angle 
with  the  plane  of  the  slope ;  but  about  midway  the  stipe  bent 
upwards,  so  that  the  pileus  or  crown  of  the  mushroom,  instead  of 
being  parallel  to  the  slope  of  the  bank  had,  in  a  great  measure,  be- 
come horizontal.  As  the  growth  of  the  mushroom  is  mainly  or 
only  at  night,  light  could  have  had  no  influence  in  determining  this 
direction  of  stipe  or  pileus, — nor,  it  will  surely  be  conceded,  could  any- 
thing connected  with  gravitation  or  the  attraction  of  the  earth. 

Recently,  in  a  coal  mine  in  Schuylkill  County,  Pennsylvania,  at 
some  500  feet  beneath  the  surface,  I  noted  that  the  same  species  of 
Polyporus,  Agarieus,  and  other  fungi,  that  grow  from  the  trunks  of 
dead  trees,  were  here  also  on  the  wooden  supports  of  the  gangways. 
The  AgaricuB  pushed  the  pileus  downward  or  upward  just  as  the 
point  of  growth  was  above  or  beneath  a  log.  Just  when  the  pileus 
was  about  to  expand  and  separate  from  the  stipe,  which  was  not 
until  the  stipe  had  reached  its  full  length,  the  latter  would  curve  so 
that  the  pileus  would  be  brought  into  a  perfectly  horizontal  position, 
as  if  the  agaric  were  growing  on  a  piece  of  level  ground.  No 
special  law  governed  the  direction  of  the  stipe.  They  might  grow 
horizontally  for  several  inches  from  an  upright  log,  vertically  from 
the  upper  side,  or  downward  from  the  lower  side  of  a  horizontal 
log.  When  the  time  came  for  the  expansion  of  the  cap,  the  already 
grown  stipe  would  depart  from  the  straight  line,  and  curve  so  that 
the  cap  would  occupy  the  horizontal  position  as  we  see  them  above 
ground.    If  the  cap  were  to  fully  expand,  or  to  be  in  any  rapid 
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State  of  expansion  wheo  the  curvature  of  the  stipe  began,  we  might 
conjecture  that  it  vaa  some  actiou  of  the  pileu§  or  cap  that  caused 
the  stipe's  curvature,  but  it  iras  evident  that  the  departure  from  the 
straight  line,  was  nearly  or  quite  simultaneous  with  the  rupture  of 
the  hymen,  and  that  nothing  connected  with  any  external  circum- 
stances influencing  the  expansion  of  the  pileus  had  auytbing  to  do 
witli  the  matter. 

When  we  consider  the  facts  as  relating  to  these  crypt{^ms,  and 
the  facte  in  connection  with  the  various  angles  in  the  branching  of 
the  same  species  among  flowering  trees  it  seems  to  be  a  fair  inference 
that  the  law  which  determines  the  direction  of  growth  has  very  little, 
if  any,  relation  to  conditions  of  environment.  If  the  mystery  is 
ever  solved,  it  will  probably  be  found  among  the  properties  of  the 
single  cell,  from  which  the  whole  characteristic  of  the  plant  is 
Anally  developed. 

Tbicabpellary  Uhbellifeks. 

Dr.  Lindley  observes  ("  Vegetable  Kingdom  ",  p.  774)  "in  some 
accidental  cases  three  carpels  have  been  found  "  in  Unibellifers.  In 
these  days  when  the  genesis  of  families  is  an  active  study,  departures 
from  usual  characters  are  of  more  value  than  when  Lindley  wrote. 
It  is  these  variations  that  frequently  give  the  clue  to  family  relation- 
ships. It  ii  worth  recording  that  in  Erynifium  planum  Linn.,  a 
species  from  the  north  of  Eiirojie  and  Aaia,  trigynous  flowers  occur 
with  some  frequency.  I  rarely  examine  a  head  without  finding  one 
such  flower,  and  I  have  found  six  in  one  head.  There  is  usually 
one  near  the  liirgest  and  longest  involucral  bract,  and  they  are 
generally  found  in  the  lower  part  of  the  head,  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
bracts. 

A  plurality  in  the  number  of  car{>els  is  one  of  the  characters 
relied  on  to  distinguish  Araliaceie  from  Umbellifers.  Thctrigynous 
flowers  of  this,  and  probably  other  Eryugiuma  show  a  line  of  relation- 
ship between  the  two  families. 

The  facts  may  also  suggest  a  not  distant  relationship  with 
ValerianiiceuK. 

A    MODK  OF   VAKIATIOX    IX   StKI.I.AKIA    MKDIA. 

Among  a  number  of  well  developed  plants  of  the  common 
chickweed  growing  on  a  compost  heap,  it  was  interesting  to  note  that 
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in  almost  every  respect,  some  in  form  of  leaf  or  flower,  others  in 
manner  of  growth  or  general  habit.  One  very  vigorous  grower, 
with  a  loose  rambling  habit,  was  compared  with  one  of  compact 
formal  growth.  The  leaves  and  general  characteristics  of  each 
were  precisely  the  same;  but  in  one  the  internodes  were  eight 
incheSy  while  in  the  compact  form  they  were  but  four.  The  whole 
difference  in  appearance  was  dependent  on  this  single  circumstance. 

On  the  Sexes  of  the  Holly. 

In  Martyn's  edition  of  Miller's  "  Gardener's  Dictionary,"  published 
in  1807,  much  stress  is  laid  on  the  fact  that  the  English  holly.  Ilex 
Aquifolium,  is  dioecious.  Philip  Miller  say  it  was  discovered  first  by 
his  father.  It  was  considered  a  very  important  discovery  as  removing 
Ilex  from  the  class  Tetrandria,  where  Linnseus  placed  it,  and  giving 
it  place  in  Polygamia  dioRcia.  In  those  days  botanical  facts  of  this 
character  had  bearing  on  few  other  questions  than  that  of  classifica- 
tion. It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  authors  since  Martyn's 
time  have  hardly  thought  the  matter  worthy  of  any  consideration. 
The  most  critical  of  all  English  botanists.  Dr.  Arnold  »Bromfield, 
in  his  "  Flora  Vectensis,"  giving  nearly  two  pages  of  close  print  to  a 
minute  description  of  every  character,  passes  over  the  question  of 
sex  by  observing ;  '*  the  earlier  flowers  are  said  to  be  generally 
imperfect,  and  such  as  are  4-cleft  to  generally  want  the  germen 
which  accounts  for  the  small  quantity  of  berries  produced  by  some 
trees  which  flower  abundantly." 

In  these  days  when  the  laws  which  influence  the  production  of 
sexes  in  flowers,  and  the  various  questions  arising  from  dimorphism 
and  the  relation  of  insects  to  fertilization  have  become  matters  of 
paramount  importance,  the  actual  condition  of  the  sexual  character 
in  the  holly  is  a  matter  of  considerable  interest,  deserving  much 
more  critical  attention  than  has  been  given  it. 

The  description  given  by  English  authorities  flts  exactly  the 
characters  of  the  male  flowers  of  Ilex  opaca,  I  venture,  therefore, 
to  express  an  opinion  that  the  Ilex  Aquifolium  is  dioecious  like  its 
American  relative.  I  am  inclined  to  believe,  however,  that  the 
dicecism  of  closely  related  species  is  much  more  pronounced  in  the 
American  than  in  European  forms.  This  would  have  an  important 
bearing  on  evolutionary  studies.  It  would  be  worth  while  for 
obeervers  in  the  old  world  to  note  whether  any  separate  plant  of 
Ilex  Aquifolium  has  truly  hermaphrodite  flowers,  or  even  perfect 
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fruit,  on  plauta  which  mem  to  have  only  male  flowers.  Suppoaing 
the  Englbh  holly  to  have  the  same  characters  as  the  American, 
the  female  flower,  solitary  od  the  pedicel,  will  easily  be  diBtinguisbed 
from  the  hi-  or  tri-florous  stamiDate  ones. 

Twenty  Hex  opaea  trees  on  my  grounds  were  carefully  examined  on 
May  30th.  Eight  of  these  are  purely  pistillate  plants.  Thegynsedum 
is  large  and  perfectly  developed  in  every  respect,  and  although  there 
were  apparently  four  stamens,  they  were  memhranous  and  function- 
less.  The  pistillate  flowers  were  easily  recognized  by  being  solitary  on 
stout  |>edtcels.  There  were  but  four  or  live  flowers  on  each  branch, 
and  one  might  almost  pass  a  tree  without  knowing  it  was  in  bloom, 
unless  the  flowers  were  sought  for.  The  male  flowers  on  the  other 
hand  were  bi-  or  tri-florous,  and  often  two  common  peduncles 
arose  from  the  same  axis.  The  stamens  were  large  and  the  anthers 
abundantly  polliniferous,  the  ground  beneath  the  trees  being 
thickly  strewn  with  the  fallen  blossoms.  The  gyn^cium  remains  at 
the  base  of  the  flower  in  a  wholly  undeveloped  condition.  By  these 
characters  one  can  tell  at  once,  without  any  critical  examination,  the 
fertile  from  the  infertile  tree.  It  is  not  improbable  that  there  are 
some  trees  that  may  produce  male  and  female  flowers  on  the  same 
tree — may  be  montecious. — but  these  twenty  trees,  thoroughly 
dicecious,  would  indicate  this  to  be  itd  provailing  chnrncteristic. 

A  slight  jarring  of  a  branch  indicates  that  the  female  tree  mny 
have  their  flowers  iwllinated  by  the  agency  nf  tlie  wind.  Honey 
bees  were,  however,  biiaily  c-ollectiug  nectar  indifferently  from  the 
flowers  of  both  sexes,  and  may  aid  in  pollination. 

On  thk  Stamkxs  ok  Ranunculus  aimdrtevup. 

Of  all  plants  we  should  hardly  exi>ect  to  find  defiuite  Btmnciis  in 
Kaimnnilnit ;  but  in  R.  abortivm  I  find  them  uniformly  in  three 
series  of  Hvc  each,  15  in  all.  The  first  five  mature  i-ontcmpora- 
neously  with  the  opening  of  theflower,  an<l  the  large  full  anthers  of 
this  series  set,  as  they  should  be,  alternately  with  the  petals,  contrast 
so  greatly  with  the  undeveloped  ones,  that  <iur  first  impression  might 
be  tliiit  we  were  examining  a  five-stameued  flower.  In  Ranmiciiltu 
biilboaM,  blooming  among  these  plants',  no  such  s'triking  dlflerenoe 
could  lie  noted.  If  other  species  have  this  peculiarity  it  might  be 
useful  us  a  sectional  chiirncter. 

My  object  in  examining  the  flowers  closelv  was  to  note  their  habit 
-As  "         '     " 
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carpel,  is  fertile,  we  may  look  for  arrangements  to  insure  self- 
fertilization.  But  the  anthers  do  not  seem  to  mature  before  the 
expansion  of  the  petals,  and  do  not  appear  to  be  well  situated  to 
pollinate  the  stigmas.  The  flowers  have  no  odor  to  attract  insects, 
nor  do  I  find  after  many  attempts  to  discover  them,  that  any  insects 
visit  the  flowers.  The  flower  stems  droop  at  night-fall,  and  I  have, 
heretofore,  thought  that,  in  the  act  of  drooping,  pollen  falls  from  the 
anthers  to  the  stigmas ;  and  I  meet  with  no  suggestions  warranting 
a  modification  of  this  belief. 

On  the  character  of  the  Stamens  in  Ornithogalum 

umbellatum. 

It  need  scarcely  be  noted  that  the  floral  whorls  of  Liliaceous 
plants  are  in  sets  of  three,  though  it  is  often  difficult  in  the  six- 
leaved  perianth  to  distinguish  the  three-petaled  from  the  three- 
sepaled  series. 

In  Ornithogalum  umhellatum  each  three  are  well  defined  on  the 
outer  and  the  inner  whorl,  though  there  is  no  diflerence  between  the 
two  except  in  the  smaller  size.  The  filaments  are  petaloid.  and 
the  outer  whorl  of  three  follows  the  character  of  the  petals  in  being 
of  a  still  smaller  size.  But  when  we  come  to  the  fourth  series,  or 
interior  set  of  three  stamens,  they  are  found  to  be  larger  in  their 
filaments  than  the  three  before  them. 

It  is  so  unusual  to  find  an  inner  series  of  stamens  more  petaloid 
than  the  outer,  that  the  fact  is  certainly  worth  recording. 

Few  of  this  genus  are  odoriferous :  this  is  one  of  the  exceptions. 

Note  on  Barbarea  in  connection  with  Dichogamy. 

80  far  as  I  am  aware  no  botanist  but  myself  has  ventured 
to  explain  the  cause  of  dichogamy.  I  have  shown  that  stamens  are 
called  into  active  growth  under  a  much  lower  temperature  or  a 
t«8  enduring  warm  temperature  than  pistils.  Hence  a  flower  which 
may  be  proterogynous  under  a  continuously  warm  period  late  in 
spring  would  be  proterandrous  under  the  fitful  advent  of  a  few  warm 
days  in  other  seasons. 

I  have  long  ago  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Barbarea 
vulgaris  is  proterogynous  while  Barbarea  prcecox  is  proterandrous. 
At  that  time  I  had  no  clue  to  the  reason  for  this  great  diflerence 
between  two  species  so  closely  allied  that  botanists  have  usually  to 
wait  until  the  fruit  is  nearly  mature  before  they  can  positively  distin- 
guish them. 
12 
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Both  q>ecie^  grow  in  abundance  od  my  groutid  and  I  have  good 
o]i[>o  It  unity  to  ol)aerve  tbeni.  B.  vnlgarU  is  cuufiiied  to  the  low 
ground  and  B.  pracox  to  the  high  dry  ground  among  cultivated 
plants.  It  may  he  found  out  of  cultivated  gniuud  or  on  waate 
places  of  much  the  same  character  as  on  the  fornjer,  but  I  have 
never  seeu  it  !□  the  thoroughly  native  condition  of  B.  vulgnr'u. 
,  B.  vidgarig  coniea  iuto  blooiu  regularly  about  the  tiret  week 
in  May  with  little  regard  to  whether  February  or  March  is 
fitfully  ivanii,  or  of  a  continuously  temperate  character.  B.  pmeox, 
on  theother  hand,  is  so  eimily  excited  that  while  iu  some  seasons  it 
will  be  in  flower  cotempuranoously  with  the  other  species,  in  others 
it  is  nearly  over  before  the  B.  vulgaris  commences  to  bloom. 
Habituated  to  iocalities  favoring  such  varying  conditiona  of 
ten)])erature,  it  would  certainly  acquire  the  proterandrous  character, 
while  the  other  H])ecie8  under  more  retardative  conditions  would 
become  proterogyuous.  A  habit  onc«  formed  will,  we  know,  con- 
tinue iu  plants  ns  well  ae  in  animals,  by  iuheritiince,  long  after  the 
causes  that  induced  it  have  ceased  to  operate.  It  is,  therefore,  quite 
likely  that  though  B.  prcreox  were  to  find  itself  growing  beside 
B.  vufgnrie  in  the  low  and  continuously  cool  atmosphere  of  a 
wet  meadow,  it  would  still  show  for  a  time  much  of  the  proterandrous 
character  it  had  formed  tlirougb  its  earlier  associations  with  other 
conditions. 

Though  I  regard  environment  as  having  much  less  to  do  with  the 
formation  of  what  we  must  regard  as  permanent  specific  characters 
than  is  often  claimed  for  it,  it  is  generally  conceded  to  be  a  great 
factor  in  permanent  change.  The  facta  here  noted  certainly  indicate 
its  influence  in  producing  dichogamy  which  would  undoubtedly 
become  a  fixed  character  in  many  instances. 

An  extremely  interesting  point  in  the  close  study  of  the  two 
species  Is  that  the  proterandrous  species  is  evidently  so  arranged  that 
cross-fertilization  is  well  uigh  impossible.  On  the  other  hand  the 
proterogynous  species  seems  incapable  of  using  its  own  pollen 
until  it  has  had  every  chance  to  receive  pollen  from  other  flowers. 
Id  the  latter  case  the  pistil  pushes  its  way  through  the  unopened 
perianth,  exposing  the  pin-head  form  of  the  capitate  stigma.  The 
plants  on  my  ground  are  in  great  favor  with  honey  bees,  which 
seem  scarcely  to  care  to  visit  any  other  flowers  when  Barbarea 
'u/^art«  is  abundant,  and  the  exposed  stjgmas  can  scarcely  avoid 
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being  freely  dusted  with  foreign  pollen  by  these  industrious 
creatures.  « 

On  the  other  hand  the  stigma  is  much  below  the  anthers  at  the 
time  the  flower  expands  in  B.  prcBCoz.  The  pollen  is  discharged 
before  the  flower  opens,  and  when  the  stigma  is  brought  up  through 
the  stamens  by  the  elongation  of  the  ovarium,  it  is  found  to  be 
dusted  by  its  own  pollen.  In  this  species  the  flower  is  surely  a  self- 
fertilizer. 

It  certainly  must  be  interesting  to  the  biologist  to  note  two 
species  so  closely  related,  possessing  such  diametrically  opposite  con- 
ditions as  regards  the  fertilization  of  their  flowers ;  and  the  teleologist 
cannot  fail  to  be  equally  interested,  as  the  facts  have  an  intimate 
bearing  on  the  questions  he  has  to  discuss.  To  my  mind  the  chief 
value  of  the  facts  related  lies  in  the  additional  proof  they  afibrd 
that  dichogamy,  to  a  great  extent,  is  dependent  on  the  varying  con- 
ditions that  excite  advanced  growth  in  stamens  or  pistils  respectively. 

It  may  be  added  in  connection  with  the  subject  of  the  free  visit  of 
honey  bees  to  these  flowers,  that  the  flowers  have  no  odor  percep- 
tible to  our  senses. 
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ArRti- 

5. 

Mr.  Thomas  Mekhan,  Vic 

e-President,  i 

n  the  chair. 

Fifty-three  persons  present. 

April 

12. 

The  Preaiileut,  (ieneral  Isaac 

■  J. 

WiaxAR, 

,  in  the  chai: 

Forty-Sve  persons  present. 

April 

19. 

The  President.  General  Iwa*c  J. 

WlSTAH. 

in  the  ohRit 

Thirty-one  persons  present. 

April 

26, 

The  Presirlent,  General  Isaac  .1. 

WiCTAR. 

in  the  chaii 

Sixty-five  persona  present. 

A  paper  entitled  "On  the  Mecfaaoical  Genesis  of  the  Scales  of 
Fishes,"  by  John  A.  Ryder,  was  presented  for  publication. 
Prof.  F.  H.  Giddingg  was  elected  a  member. 

On  ike  Molars  of  the  Ptcropine  Bat*. — Dr.  Harrison  Allen 
called  attention  to  uie  homologies  of  the  cusps  of  the  molars  in  the 
pteropine  bats.  In  Pteropns  medim  the  grinding  surface  uf  the 
parallelogram-like  cronn  of  the  first  upper  molar  is  traversed  its 
entire  length  fay  a  groove  which  is  bounded  externally  by  a  thick 
ridge  and  internally  by  a  narrow  ridge.  The  out«r  ridge  forms  an 
imperfectly  developed  cusp  at  its  anterior  part  which  is  probably  the 
paracone.  The  inner  ridge  is  imperfectly  divided  into  two  sub- 
equal  parts,  of  which  the  anterior  is  probably  the  protocone  and  the 
posterior  the  metacone,  the  heel  (hypocone)  being  absent.  These 
identifications  agree  with  the  cnsns  as  seen  in  other  manimale. 
Owing  to  the  great  size  of  the  grinding  surface  it  becomes  difficult 
to  understand  why  the  backward  extension  of  the  tooth  differs  from 
other  types  in  the  form  of  the  primary  cusps  instead  of  the  evolu- 
tion occurring  as  is  the  rule  by  the  appearance  of  the  faypocone. 

The  commisaure  which  constitutes  the  anterior  and  the  poeterJor 
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named  appears  to  take  the  place  by  adaptation  of  the  region  of  the 
hypocone. 

A  recent  observation  on  Cephalotes  has  suggested  to  the  recorder 
that  it  is  probable  that  the  hypocone  is  really  present  and  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  grinding  surface  may  be  so  named.  In  this 
genus  the  parts  protocone,  paracone  and  metacone  can  be  easily 
discerned.  The  protocoue  according  to  this  identification  compels 
one  to  accept  the  cusp  named  as  protocone  as  in  truth  the  metacone, 
and  thus  the  usual  elements  of  a  tritubercular  tooth  are  all  accounted 
for,  and  the  remaining  extended  part  of  the  tooth  becomes  the 
hypocone. 

By  this  identification  the  pteropine  molar  ceases  to  be  aberrant. 
But  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  process  of  reduction  of  the 
face  which  takes  place  in  the  pteropines  is  likely  to  be  accompanied 
with  the  same  disposition  to  tooth  variation  as  is  seen  in  the  Steno- 
derms  among  the  Phyllostomidce.  In  this  family  the  molar  teeth 
are  highly  aberrant  and  the  commissures  at  the  anterior  and  pos- 
terior borders  greatly  developed.  The  question  naturally  arises  why 
may  not  the  molar  in  Cephalotes  be  acknowledged  to  be  also  aberrant 
and  the  cusp  named  above  the  protocone  be  in  reality  nothing  but 
a  supplemental  cusp  projected  from  the  anterior  commissure  and  the 
parts  as  defined  for  the  long  faced  Pteropiis  be  true  for  all  genera  ? 
On  the  whole  Dr.  Allen  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  the  statement 
first  made  was  the  correct  one  since  it  permitted  the  cusps  to  be 
named  with  the  least  amount  of  violence  to  accepted  views. 

The  first  molar  in  both  Cephalotes  and  the  related  Harpyia 
closely  resembles  the  last  premolar,  so  closely  indeed  as  to  suggest 
that  it  may  prove  to  be  one  of  the  premolar  series.  But  our  knowl- 
edge of  the  milk  dentition  does  not  permit  thb  identification  to  be 
made  with  certainty.  The  transition  in  all  the  details  is  certainly 
much  more  gradual  than  is  usually  the  case  between  a  molar  and  a 
premolar.  In  Harpyia  at  least  the  first  molar  as  defined  in  accepted 
descriptions  lies  under  and  slightly  in  advance  of  the  infra  orbital 
foramen,  a  remarkable  position  for  it  when  the  greatly  reduced 
facial  axis  is  borne  in  mind. 

A  striking  peculiarity  is  seen  in  the  last  upper  premolar  and  both 
upper  molars  of  Cephalotes  in  the  presence  of  a  longitudinal  ridge 
on  the  grinding  surface  of  the  tooth  back  of  the  paracone.  The 
ridge  lies  in  the  middle  of  the  tooth.  It  is  rudimental  in  the  pre- 
molar and  the  last  molar  but  is  trenchant  in  the  first  molar. 

In  the  lower  jaw  of  Cephalotes  the  teeth  present  similar 
peculiarities  to  those  of  the  upper  with  the  exception  that  the  longitu- 
dinal ridge  is  absent  from  the  last  premolar,  is  rudimental  in  the 
first  and  last  molar  but  well  developed  in  the  second.  The  single 
specimen  of  Cephalotes  examined  was  a  young  adult  and  the  pre- 
maxillaries  were  united. 

The  following  were  ordered  to  be  printed  : — 
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maiUL  LOOALinzs  or  fhilaheiphia  add  ticihitt- 

BT  THBODOBS  D.  RA.VD,  VILLlAM    W.   JEFI'ERIS   A741> 
J.   T,    M.   CAKDEZA,    M.    H. 

The  vicinity  of  Pliiladelphia  lias  long  been  fumed  for  ihe  number 
of  ite  mineral  localities  and  the  reujarltable  abundance  and  variety 
of  species  and  specimens.  Tbefuct  tbattbe^tbnve  been  found  chieQy 
ill  mining  and  qtiurrviug  operntioiis  of  limited  extent,  many  nftheni 
of  short  diiratioii,  added  to  the  fact  that  the  region  has  rapidly  filled 
up  with  a  dense  population,  so  that  noted  localities  have  been  covered 
with  huililings,  wliile  others  have  apparently  been  exhaiislcd,  led 
one  of  the  writerjt  lo  su^^ej-t  thnt  those  most  familiar  with  the 
occarreoce  of  these  minerals  during  the  last  half  century  should 
publish  jointly,  and  in  connected  form,  an  account  of  the  looalities 
more  nearly  complete  than  any  now  existing. 

In  doing  this  each  hsi  taken  the  region  with  which  be  ie  most 
&miliar,  aseisted,  however,  by  the  others.  No  mineral  has  been 
mentioned  without  qualification  unleea  known  to  one  of  the  wrtten 
to  have  been  found  at  the  locality.  It  ie  believed  that  few  omissions 
will  be  found,  but  the  authors  will  be  thankful  for  further  in- 
formation from  any  one  knowing  additional  facts,  and  such  facts  will 
be  incorporated  in  a  subsequent  paper  with  due  crediL 

The  autbors  desire  to  express  their  acknowledgment  to  Messrs. 
Samuel  Tyson,  John  Smedley,  Joseph  Willcox,  Edward  D.  Drown 
and  Lewis  Woolman  for  valuable  iuformation  incorporated  in  these 


The  MiNEKAiii  of  Philadelphia  and  the  TEBRrroRv  Adjoin- 
iNo  ON  THE  Northwest. — By  Theo.  D.  Rand. 
A  large  part  of  Philadelphia  is  covered  with  the  Delaware  River 
gravels  and  clays,  but  most  of  the  streams  have  cut  through  this 
covering  and  have  exposed  the  underlying  rucks.  Owing  to  the 
demand  for  building  materials  many  quarries  have  been  opened, 
but  few  of  any  great  extent.  The  sites  of  many  of  these  are  now 
covered  by  buildings.  The  rocks  underlying  the  gravels  and  clays 
are  gneisses  and  mica  schists,  usually  with  a  strike  of  about  N.  60" 
E.  and  a  generally  northwardly  dip;  they  are  often  decomposed  to 
a  considerable  depth.  Their  best  exposure  is  along  the  Schuylkill 
niling  the  Schuylkill,  the  tir^le 
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spar  has  become  kaolin  and  the  mica,  in  some  cases,  a  vermiciilite. 
Mill  Creek  flows  into  the  Schuylkill  River  about  three  hundred 
yards  above  Gray's  Ferry,  and  on  its  banks  some  quarrying  has 
been  done  in  the  mica  schist,  but  no  minerals  >vere  found  except 
apatite  and  albite  in  poor  specimens.  In  the  sand  of  the  Schuylkill 
above  Gray's  Ferry,  and  probably  elsewhere,  small  zircons  occur. 

On  mica  schist  rocks  near  Gray's  Ferry,  exposed  in  a  cut  of  the 
Philadelphia,  Wilmington  and  Baltimore  R.  R.,  an  efflore^jcence 
proved  to  be  glauberite  but  it  is  possible  that  this  may  have  been 
derived  from  the  gunpowder  used  in  blasting. 

The  mica  schists  continue  about  two  miles  up  stream  to  Fair- 
mount,  whose  bold  hill  is  composed  of  a  gneiss  which  apparently 
rises  as  an  anticlinal  through  the  schists  and  is  exposed  by  erosion 
On  the  western  side  of  the  river  this  rock  was  largely  quarried. 
The  first  quarry  opened  was  immediately  on  the  river  bank.     When 
the  inclined  plane  was  abandoned  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  made 
a  curved  cut  through  these  rocks  extending  from  about  30th  Street 
to  34th  Street,  and  a  large  quarry,  or  a  series  of  quarries  afterwards 
merged  into  one,  was  opened  on  the  southwest  side  of  the  railroad. 
Subsequently  the  bluff  between  the  railroad   and   the  river  was 
largely  quarried  away,  leaving  an  almost  vertical  wall  of  some  fifVy 
feet  in  height.     This  gneiss,  identical  with  that  found  on  Ridley  and 
Crum  Creeks  in  Delaware  County,  contained  segregated  masses  of 
coarse  orthocla^e-albite-muscovite-granite.     In  this  granite  most  of 
the  minerals  were  found.     Those  identified  are  as  follows: 

Orthoclase  in  fine  crystals,  nearly  all  obtained  from  one  highly 
quartzose  granite  bed  near  the  river. 

Albite,  found  with  the  (irthoclase,  but  usually  somewhat  decom- 
posed, and  sometimes  wholly  converted  into  kaolin,  the  orthoclase 
remaining  unchanged. 

Tourmaline,  black,  in  good  crystals,  sometimes  terminated  and 
sometimes  large,  but  usually  very  brittle,  so  that  good  specimens 
were  difficult  to  procure. 

Beryl,  rare  and  in  small  crystals,  sometimes  much  decomposed. 

Autunnite  occurred  in  crystals  and  also  as  crystalline  coatings 
loosely  implanted  on  the  rock.  It  was  at  times  quite  abundant  and 
m  very  fine  specimens.  It  was  not  usually  in. the  granite  but 
chiefly  occurred  in  seams  in  the  gneiss. 

Chalcolite,  perhaps  a  half  dozen  specimens  were  found  associated 
with  the  autunnite. 
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Uranochre,  one  sjieciroen,  probably  ihis  apecies, 

Rarnet  occurred,  but  tlie  specimens  were  neither  fine  nor 
iibiindant.  Oue  specimen  of  transparent  or  prtH'ioiis  garnet  was 
foil  lid. 

Clinlcopyrile  and  nialacbitc  in  poor  specimens. 

Bismuthinite,  one  specimen,  was  found  in  the  granite  on  tbe  rtver 
bank  which  afforded  the  fine  orthoclase  crystals.  It  is  a  small  gr«up 
of  crystals  imijedded  in  toiiruiallne. 

Muscovite,  biotite  and  pyriteand  two  specimens  of  hyalite  colored 
yellow  by  uranium  were  fonnd. 

Northean  of  Fairmouiit,  along  the  line  of  the  Reading  Railroad, 
awl  to  the  north  of  the  latter  whs  high  ground  chiefly  of  gneisR, 
probably  the  same  aa  that  at  Fairmount  but  much  deconijiused.  In 
the  granitic  beds  of  this  gneiss  good  crystals  of  muscovite  occurred. 
All  this  region  has  long  been  built  over. 

Northwest  of  the  Fairmount  gneiss  occur  mica  schists  and  horn- 
blende schists  which  have  been  quorricd  along  the  Schuylkill  and 
in  West  Philadelphia.  The  minerals  found  in  this  region  are  not 
numerous.  On  the  left  bank  of  the  river  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
above  Fairmount,  a  promontorj-  of  gneiss  including  some  syenite 
fornierlv  projected  into  the  river,  termiualed  bv  a  ruck  covered  dur- 
ing high  water,  known  as  Turtle  rock.  When  the  Park  drive  along 
the  river  was  constructed,  this  rock  was  covered  and  the  adjacent 
bluff  partly  quarried  away.  Here  a  few  quite  good  specimens  of 
chabazite  were  obtained,  also  hornblende  in  long  bladed  crystalliza- 

Between  Turtle  rock  and  Girard  Avenue  bridge,  bucholzite  was 
formerly  found. 

In  the  mica  schists  of  the  tunnel  in  the  Park  north  of  Oirard 
Avenue,  and  also  in  a  quarry  on  Girard  Avenue  about  38th  f«tre#t, 
meuaccanite  occurred  in  rough  crystals.  At  the  tunnel  Mr.  Howard 
Parker  found  a  siiecimen  in  which  three  tabular  crystals  were 
curved  into  concentric  semi-circles,  the  inner  one  with  a  diameter  of 
two  inches,  the  outer  of  three  and  a  quarter  inches.  The  crystals 
were  about  one-eighth  of  an  inch  in  thickness  with  a  quartz  parting 
fnim  II  to  i  of  an  inch  ;  a  separate  flat  i-ry^dal  occupied  the  radius  of 
the  semicircle  op|wsiie  the  three.  Thoexiioped  ends  of  these  crystals 
were  broken  bui  they  were  evidcnily  upwards  of  two  inches  in 
length  along  the  iixi*  of  ihe  semicircle. 
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At  the  quarry  near  38th  Street,  one  specimen  contained  six 
crystals  within  3x4  inches,  the  crystals  measuring  upwards  of  an 
inch  in  length  hut  being  rough  except  upon  the  tabular  surface. 

On  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  about  36th  Street,  was  a  small 
quarry  in  mica  schist.  Here  was  found  a  rock  formed  of  garnet  in 
minute  crystals  of  much  brilliancy  and  of  a  yellowish-red  color 
under  the  microscope  but  of  a  dark  red  in  mass.  It  varied  from 
almost  pure  garnet  to  a  gneiss  containing  minute  garnets. 

In  granitic  veins  or  beds  in  these  schists  the  mica  is  generally 
muscovite,  intermixed  with  a  very  dark,  nearly  black  mica,  and  the 
two  occur  intercrystallized,  occasionally  in  remarkable  specimens 
some  of  which  are  figured  in  the  Report  of  the  2nd  Greological  Survey 
of  Pennsylvania,  Vol.  C*.  In  much  of  the  muscovite,  hexagonal 
rhombs,  invisible  or  rarely  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  appear  under 
the  microscope.  On  the  northwesterly  border  of  these  schists 
bucholzite,  forming  a  schist,  is  abundant,  especially  near  Park 
Station,  Schuylkill  Valley  Railroad.  In  a  quarry  south  of  the 
Station,  and  west  of  the  railroad,  chalcopyrite,  malachite  and  chry- 
socolla  occurred  in  hornblende  gneiss  interstratified  in  the  bucholzite 
bearing  mica  schists. 

Between  these  schists  and  the  overlying  gravel  is  frequently 
found  a  black  friable  conglomerate,  the  cement  of  which  is  wad 
containing  cobalt.     It  can  be  found  in  many  places.  ' 

Included  in  the  mica  schists  are  strata  of  hornblende  gneiss, 
sometimes  nearly  pure  hornblende.  Immediately  above  the  old 
Columbia  Bridge  in  hornblende  gneiss  was  the  well-known  laumon- 
tite  locality.  Good  specimens  were  obtained  on  only  two  occasions, 
the  first  when  an  ice-house  was  built  there  about  1850  and  the  rock 
was  quarried  to  make  room  for  it  and  to  build  it,  and  many  years 
subsequently,  when  the  first  ice  house  having  burned  down,  a  larger 
one  was  erected  in  its  place.  Mehlzeolite  was  abundant  and  may 
still  be  obtained,  but  well  crystallized  laumontite  was  rare. 
Good  crystals,  however,  were  obtained  measuring  over  three-quar- 
ters of  an  inch  in  length,  together  with  indifferent  specimens  of  nat- 
rolite  and  heulandite  and  of  crystallized  quartz. 

As  an  efflorescence  on  these  hornblende  rocks  alunogen  and  halo- 
trichite  occur  occasionally,  but  on  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  at 
59th  street  there  was  an  old  quarry  in  a  peculiar  pyritiferous  gneiss 
andfelsite.  This  quarry  was  opened  for  railroad  ballast,  for  which 
purpose  the  rock  was  used  to  a  considerable  extent  before  its  rapid 
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decomposition  was  kDowu.  At  tliis  poiiit  lialotrichite  waa  at  times 
very  abundant  and  in  quite  large  masses,  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
rock  in  question  seems  to  lie  iu  a  svDclinal,  tlie  axis  of  which  risea 
rapidly  south  westward ,  forming  ou  the  northeast  side  a  series  of 
nooks  protected  by  overhauginf;  ledges,  so  that  the  halotrichite 
formed  was  protected  from  the  weather.  Associated  with  this  is  a 
eubaulphate  of  iroo,  or  iron  siuter,  probably  glockerite,  aleo 
alunogen. 

Pebbles  of  many  varieties  of  quartz,  jasper,  basanite,  etc.,  have 
been  found  in  the  gravel  which  overspreads  a  large  part  of  Phila- 

All  the  rocks  nieutioned  above  huve  a  general  northeast  and 
soiithweHt  dtrike,  bnt  there  is  a  belt  of  very  hard  gneiss  extending 
from  Frankford  .to  the  Wi^sahickou,  with  a  strike  nearly  west, 
probably  rising  on  the  crest  of  au  anticlinal  wave  or  possibly  an  in- 
trusive mass.  This  gneiss  being  hard  and  quite  uniform,  with  a 
straight  fracture,  makes  a  valuable  building  stone,  aud  it  has  been 
quarried  at  several  points,  at  some  quite  largely.  It  varies  in  text- 
ure from  a  rather  coarse  granitic  or  syenitic  gneiss  to  an  almost 
cryptocrystnttiue  feUite  or  grnnulite.  Griinite  segregations  ore  not 
CO m. 11,. n' hut  they  arp^fjiuetiines  lurfre  and  ^hietly  of  ortboclase.  The 
largest  quarries  of  this  are  at  Frankford,  Here  the  minerals  were 
finest  and  m«st  abundant.  Chief  among  these  was  stilbite,  rarely 
in  crystalline  forms,  usually  in  stellate  radiations  on  the  surface  of 
what  the  quarrymen  call  "  heads  "  in  the  gneiss,  that  is  joint  planes 
at  right  angles,  or  nearly  so,  to  the  bedding.  This  was  very  abun- 
dant, many  tons  of  rock  covered  with  it  being  exposed  at  a  single 
blast,  and  some  of  it  was  beautiful,  but,  occurring  as  It  did  on  this 
liard  rock,  and  on  faces  at  right  angles  to  the  cleavage,  it  was  often 
difficult  to  procure  specimens  iu  the  midst  of  great  abundance. 
Fortunately,  at  tiroes,  there  were  subordinate  joints  close  to  the 
main  one;  these,  too,  would  be  filled  with  stilbite  and  along  such 
line  the  rock  would  split  easily.  Usually  the  coating  was  very  thin, 
almost  immeasurable,  but  occasionally  the  joint  would  widen,  and 
the  stilbite  would  occur,  half  an  inch  or  more  in  thickness.  With 
the  stilbite  is  associated,  rarely,  apophyllite  in  fine  crystals  some  of 
them  half  an  inch  across,  usually  opaque  glassy-white  but  some- 
times colorless  and  transparent. 

Molybdenite  occurs  imbedded  in  the  gneiss,  sometimes  in  lai^e 
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in  crystals  which  for  perfection  are  probably  unequalled.  One  of 
about  the  size  of  a  pea  is  almost  perfect  on  all  sides,  having  the 
prism  and  two  domes.  One  crystal,  not  i^rfect  but  showing  five 
planes,  measured  21  x  4  inches,  and  others,  showing  all  the  prismatic 
planes,  li  x  2  inches. 

The  minerah)  described  occurred  in  the  largest  quarry,  situated 
northeast  of  Frankford  Creek  and  between  Adams  and  Church 
Streets,  chiefly  towards  the  northern  end  of  the  quarry.  In  the 
gneiss  at  the  extreme  south  end  of  this  quarry  was  a  bed  of  ortho- 
clase  in  which  was  found  the  randite,  usually  as  a  very  thin  coating 
on  orthoclase,  sometimes  in  groups  of  microscopic  acicular  crystals, 
occasionally  imbedded  in  calcite. 

Some  of  the  orthoclase  of  this  quarry  has  a  pink  tint,  due,  as 
shown  by  the  microscope,  to  minute  crystals,  probably  of  gothite. 
Tourmaline  occurred  in  poor  crystals  and  also  as  a  rock-like  mass 
coating  the  gneiss.  Muscovite  is  found,  but  in  poor  specimens ;  also 
lepidomelane  in  large  cleavable  masses.  Epidote  and  sphene,  the 
latter  in  minute  but  perfect  crystals,  were  found  rarely. 

In  a  small  quarry,  adjacent  to  the  above,  lying  across  Church 
Street,  was  a  small  bed  of  calcite  in  the  gneiss  containing  fine 
crystals  of  epidote,  some  an  inch  or  two  long,  terminated,  and  one, 
measuring  I  x  21  inches,  showing  prism  faces  only,  but  those  brilliant 
and  perfect.  Crystallized  hornblende  was  sometimes  found  but  was 
rare.     Hyalite  containing  uranium  was  also  found. 

Beside  these  the  following  were  found  in  indiflTerent  specimens  : 
Iceland  spar,  chalcopyrite,  bornite,  malachite,  chrysocolla,  apatite, 
fluorite. 

On  Frankford  Creek,  above  this  quarry,  there  is  a  granite  con- 
taining reddish  orthoclase  and  greenish  oligoclase. 

In  a  small  quarry  on  Little  Tacony  Creek  west  of  Frankford 
Road  apophyllite  was  found  ;  the  first  place  at  which  it  was  dis- 
covered in  this  vicinity. 

In  its  westward  strike  this  Frankford  gneiss  is  next  met  with  near 
Wayne  Junction,  Germantown.  The  railroad  here  crosses  the 
turnpike,  or  Germantown  Koad,  and  formerly  there  was  a  large 
quarry  in  rock  very  like  that  of  Frankford,  except  that  near  the 
surface  it  was  much  decomposed.  This  was  the  locality  of  the 
philadelphite  which  occurred  as  the  mica  in  a  schi:(t,  and  also  in 
small  veins  in  the  rock.  From  the  occurrence  deeper  in  the  quarry 
of  precisely  similiar  veins  of  hornblende  and  the  fact  that  the  hard 
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hornblende  gineiasof  the  lower  part  of  the  quarry  seemed  to  decom- 
pose into  the  philadelphite  schiai  near  the  surfttce,  I  think  the 
philadelphite  is  due  lo  the  alteration  orhonibleDde. 

Except  ephene  and  bornitc  1  know  of  no  other  mineral  found 
here.  About  a  quurler  uf  a.  mile  fiirlher  west  in  a  road-culting  were 
large  Cjuantiliea  of  a  feldspar,  probably  orthot^laae  coutainin);  im- 
perfect crystals  of  a  black  tuiea,  probably  Jopidomelun^-,  frequently 
five  or  six  inches  in  length  and  not  over  an  inch  across.  Further 
west  and  close  to  the  Wissahickon  is  the  well  known  McKinney's 
quarry  to  which  the  attention  of  mineralogies  was  first  called  by 
the  abundance  of  apatite.  The  gueicia  here  \e  very  regular  and  of 
excellent  iiuality.  In  a  bed  of  feld.^pnr  met  with  about  18o0 
rough  irregiilur  crystals  of  apatite,  some  a  foot  lou^,  were  found 
abundantly.  Besides  this  the  foilowiug  were  found  ;  natrolite,  heul- 
andite,  lauraontite.  hornblende,  borniie,  chalcopyrite,  malachite, 
cfary.iiicolla,  fahlunite,  sphene  and  a  micaceous  mineral  resembling 
philadelphite.  Some  of  the  laumontite  was  colored  green  by 
«opi»r. 

Northwest  of  the  rbiladel|>hia  mica  «cliint«and  pueiiwefi.  fnim  the 
Schuylkill  to  near  Morton  StalJon,  soiitbi'ttBt  of  Mediii,  extends  an 
ouiciupi.f  [.nrphyriticyiieisswliicb  fii^pear;^  t.)  include  ^uiii.-  sriiiilj 
schist  areas,  and  this  is  followed  by  schists  called  by  Mr.  Hall  the 
Manayunk  schists,  very  similar  to  those  on  t)ie  southeast  of  the 
porphyry.  Both  the  porphyry  and  the  schists  are  very  barren  of 
minerals.  The  porphyry  is,  of  course,  full  of  feldspar  (orthoclnse) 
crystals  usually  if  not  invariably  twinned,  but  it  is  impossible  to 
detach  them  from  the  gangue,  and  nothing  but  sections  can  be  bad. 
In  the  porphyry,  granitic  segregations  occur,  composed  chiefly  of 
a  reddish  orthoclase  making  sometimes  a  graphic  granite.  Quartz 
is  much  less  in  quantity  than  the  orthoclase,  and  mica  (muscovite) 
even  less  than  the  quartz.  Rarely  in  this  granite  occurs  black 
tourmaline  in  {Mor  specimens.  Near  West  Laurel  Hill  Cemelery 
minute  spbenes  occur  in  the  gneiss  which  is  there  very  fine  grained. 
Northwest  of  the  bridge  of  the  Heading  Railroad  over  the  Schuyl- 
kill at  ibe  Falls  was  formerly  a  large  quarry  in  a  gneiss  resembling 
the  Fiiirmount  gneiss,  but  harder. 

On  the  west  bank  of  the  Schuylkill,  just  above  the  Park  bridge, 
is  a  quarry  which  at  one  time  was  largely  wrought.  The  rock  is 
not  distinctly  porphyntic.  and  is  very  variable  in  its  different  strata, 
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hornblende  gneiss  to  quartzite.  This  quarry  only,  among  the  large 
number  in  the  porphyritic  rock  and  adjacent  schists,  is  worthy  of  the 
name  of  a  mineral  locality ;  no  fine  specimens  were  found,  but  the 
following  occurred:  quartz  in  modified  crystals,  epidote,  mag- 
netopyrite,  calcite  in  dog-tooth  crystals,  krokidoiite,  garnet, 
laumontite,  and  coatings  of  halotrichite.  On  one  occasion  the  ^ap 
from  a  broken  root  of  an  oak  in  the  soil  over  the  quarry  had  trickled 
down  over  the  rocks  whence  the  halotrichite  efHoresced,  forming  a 
black  band  of  native  ink.  Rhodonite  is  reported  to  have  been 
found  in  this  quarry  but  I  have  not  seen  it. 

Northwest  of  the  Manayunk  schists  is  another  series,  termed  by 
Mr.  Hall  the  Chestnut  Hill  schists.  Both  series  contain  numerous 
garnets  but  the  Chestnut  Hill  schists  contain  them  in  largest  quan- 
tity. They  are  very  abundant,  sometimes  crystallized,  rarely  large, 
always  dull  and  usually  rough. 

In  both  these  schists  occur  outcrops  of  magnesian  rocks.  The 
most  important  of  these,  mineralogically,  except  possibly  the  out- 
crops near  Media,  is  that  which  is  known  as  the  steatite  belt  which 
extends  from  Chestnut  Hill,  Philadelphia,  to  Bryn  Mawr.  It  is 
well  exposed  on  the  Wissahickon  but  on  the  Schuylkill,  at  the 
northwesterly  line  between  Philadelphia  and  Montgomery  County, 
it  has  been  largely  quarried  for  over  a  century  and  has  yielded 
quite  a  variety  of  minerals,  as  follows:  talc,  rarely  in  crystals, 
abundant  massive  and  sometimes  in  beautiful  green  translucent 
specimens;  dolomite,  massive  very  abundant,  sometimes  good 
cleavage  specimens  associated  with  talc  are  obtained ;  it  occurs 
also  crystallized  in  the  ordinary  form  of  pearl  spar,  of  which  some 
beautiful  specimens  have  been  obtained,  also  in  six-sided  prisms 
with  terminations,  and  rarely  in  a  form  very  near  a  cube ;  breun- 
nerite,  in  poor  specimens,  at  the  old  soapstone  quarry  on  the  east 
bank  of  the  river,  but  in  crystals  quite  perfect  and  more  than  an 
inch  across,  at  the  quarry  on  the  west  bank  ;  magnetite  in  octahedra 
id  chlorite;  tremolite,  actinolite,  chlorite,  hallite,  staurolite,  mil- 
lerite,  bornite,  chalcopyrite,  malachite,  chrysocolla,  magnetopyrite, 
garnet,  apatite,  genthite,  epsomite,  chalcanthite,  aragonite,  zoisite, 
pyrophyllite,  barite  and  one  specimen  of  rutile  in  dolomite.  Asso- 
ciated with  the  steatite  is  a  rock  occurring  in  vast  quantity,  the 
mass  being  steatite,  with  apparently  nodules  of  serpentine  scattered 
through.  At  times  these  show  the  crystalline  form  of  staurolite,  and 
they  are,  in  part  at  least,  pseudomorphs  of  serpentine  after  staurolite. 
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On  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  beitides  the  breunoerite,  asbestus  wiM 
at  one  lime  found  iu  considerable  <)iianlity. 

About  a  half  mile  above  the  ^oapnoue  quarry  and  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  westward  from  the  river  was  Rose's  quarrj',  in  a  hard  black 
ser[>eiitine  of  the  Lafnyetle  belt.  Here  were  found  aabealus,  eiistn- 
tite,  Schiller  spar  and  untigorite. 

On  the  Wisaahickon,  the  line  of  demarkation  between  the  Miuia- 
jiink  schists  and  the  Chestnut  Hill  schists  Ib  obscure.  Below  Oor- 
gas'  Laue  mennccanitc  in  quartz  occurred.  Above  GorgaH'  Lane 
was  found  hahitrichite.  Near  Oreabeim  Creek  anthuHlein  radiated 
masse!<  is  abundant,  also  staurolite  and  kyaniic  in  the  mica  acbieta, 
iu  poor  apeciraeiis,  and  garnets  in  great  quaatitj  but  poor.  Very 
recently  fine  kyanite  was  obtained.  Where  the  steatite  i>elt  crushes, 
near  Thorp's  Lane,  magnetite  in  octahedra,  talc  and  steatite  are 
found.     Hyalite  is  found  occaaionally  coating  the  schists. 

On  the  Schuylkill,  the  tunnel  of  the  Reading  Railroad  through 
the  Manaynuk  schiita  at  Flat  Rock  afforded  fine  specimens  of  red 
stilbite,  also  beulaudile,  Ijcryl  and  calcite.  On  the  left  bank,  nearly 
opposite  the  tunnel,  were  found  brown  spar  and  Jlvaite.  Al  Hea- 
cook's  quarry  in  the  Chestnut  Hill  schists  at  Jenkintown,  North 
Pennsylvania  Railroad,  Mr.  Edward  D.  Drown  found  an  albite 
granite  containing  very  minute  green  crystals  which  a  microscopic 
examination  proves  to  be  torbemite.      This  is  an  iDteresting  dis- 


Northwest  of  the  Chestnut  Hill  scbiats  la  a  hill,  often  of  great 
height,  and  almost  continuous  from  Trenton,  N.  J.,  to  beyond  the 
Brandywine.  Tbis  is  of  Laurentian  gneiss.  It  is,  except  in  one 
place,  singntarly  barren  of  crystallized  or  rare  minerals.  This  ex- 
ception is  the  well-known  Vanartsdalen's  quarry  near  Feasterville,  in 
Bucks  County,  where  a  small  bed  of  limestone  is  exposed  and  here 
we  find  many  of  the  minerals  found  in  the  Laurentian  limestones  of 
Cana<la.  This  is  the  only  observed  out-crop  of  limestone  in  the 
whole  length  of  the  Laurentian  in  this  part  of  the  State.  The  rock 
is  mostly  granular  and  crystalline  and  much  mixed  with  other 
minerals,  particularly  pblogopite,  pyroxene  and  graphite.  The  fol- 
lowing minerals  have  been  found: — 

Blue  quartz,  which,  while  abundant  in  massive  specimens  through- 
out the  whole  Laurentian  range,  was  in  specimens  of  unusually 
good  color  at  thb  quarry ;   orthoclase,  massive,  of  a  gray  color. 
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brilliant;  rarely  it  is  beautifully  opalescent,  resembling  labra- 
dorite,  or  even  more  closely  resembling  the  microcline  of  Norway ; 
museovite,  rare,  of  a  bright  emerald-green  color;  phlogopite 
abundant,  but  not  in  good  specimens  ;  wollastonite,  massive,  at  one 
time  abundant,  but  usually  rare ;  garnet,  massive,  not  common  ; 
pyroxene  in  its  varieties,  salite,  fassaite ;  coccolite  abundant ;  sphene 
in  crystals  up  to  an  inch  in  diameter,  some  quite  good,  poor  speci- 
mens abundant ;  scapolite  chiefly  in  its  variety  ekebergite,  but  also 
in  rough  crystals,  the  former  abundant ;  moroxite ;  zircon  very 
rare,  but  in  beautiful  crystals ;  molybdenite  has  been  reported  from 
this  quarry  but  I  think  graphite  has  been  mistaken  for  it ;  gypsum 
in  poor  specimens  formed  by  the  action  of  decomposing  pyrite  on 
the  limestone. 

The  graphite,  phlogopite,  pyroxene,  etc.,  occurred  in  the  lime- 
stone often  in  bands  an  inch  or  so  wide  and  a  few  inches  long  and 
remarkably  contorted ;  so  much  so,  that  sections  roughly  broken 
would  occasionally  closely  simulate  letters  of  the  alphabet  and  the 
late  Mr.  Vanartsdalen  used  to  exhibit  with  much  pride  the  name 
**  Greorge  Washington "  in  these  natural  stone  letters  remarkably 
perfect  except  in  such  details  as  the  cross  of  the  A. 

In  the  Laurentian  at  Trenton  and  also  at  Camp  Hill  near  Willow 
Grove  small  zircons  occur,  also,  in  many  places  loose  in  the  soil. 
I  know  of  no  minerals  in  this  belt  elsewhere  except  the  ordinary 
constituents  of  the  gneiss:  quartz,  generally  bluish  or  milky,  ortho- 
clase,  a  tri clinic  feldspar,  hornblende,  magnetite  and  garnet,  and 
also,  at  one  locality  near  Radnor  Station  in  a  trap,  Idbradorite  and 
hypersthene. 

Northwestward  of  the  Laurentian  for  nearly  its  whole  extent  is  a 
limestone  valley  in  which,  or  bordering  it,  are  schists,  those  near  the 
Laurentian  very  closely  resembling  the  Manayunk  and  Chestnut 
Hill  schists,  and  in  many  places  near  the  limestone,  unctuous  clays 
carrying  much  limonite.  In  the  limestone  many  quarries  have  been 
opened,  some  of  them  large  and  deep,  especially  along  a  line  near 
the  southeastern  margin,  where  a  bed  of  the  limestone  has  been  con- 
verted into  marble.  The  explorations  for  iron  ore  have  been  more 
numerous  than  extensive,  but  in  some  places  vast  quantities  have 
been  taken  out  and  used  chiefly  at  adjacent  furnaces. 

At  the  limestone  and  marble  quarries  there  is  almost  nothing  of 
mineralogical  interest :  calcite  in  poor  crystals,  small  quartz  crystals, 
damourite  in  sheets  and  coatings  comprise  all,  with  the  following 
exceptions : — 
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The  most  iioted  marble  quarry  is  at  Marble  Hall,  Montgomery 
County,  on  tiie  Kidge  Road  about  fourteen  miles  from  Philadelphia. 
This  yielded  fine  statuary  marble  and  was  wrought  aa  an  open 
quarry  to  a  depth,  I  am  informed,  of  over  three  hundred  feet ;  near 
by  lignite  and  iron  pyrites  occur. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  this  marble  is  due  to  the  alteration  of 
the  limestone  by  the  Conshohocken  trap  dyke  which  is  near  its  uorih- 
weaterly  side.  Inasmuch  as  there  is  ordinary  limestone  between 
the  marble  and  the  dyke  and  tlie  marble  occurs  also  at  a  distance 
from  the  dyke  aa  at  I'otts  and  Henderson's  (|iiarries,  this  view  seems 
untenable.  At  Conshohocken,  in  the  cut  of  the  Schuylkill  Valley 
Railroad,  the  trap  dyke  was  ainiiist  if  not  quite  in  contact  with  the 
limestoue,  which  showed  no  change  from  the  ordinary  limestone  of 
the  region. 

Northeast  of  thU  was  a  smaller  quarry  in  un  inferior  marble,  snd 
in  this  was  once  found  a  mass  of  barite  of  many  tons  weight  almost 
indistinguishable  from  the  marble  except  by  its  weight.  It  is  a 
tradition  that  it  was  supposed  t«  be  marble  until  the  hoisting  tackle 
having  parted  three  times  BiicecMively  while  attempting  to  lift  a  not 
unusually  large  block,  an  investigation  showed  thai  it  weighed  one 
and  onc-lhinl  times  the  ^anie  Imlk  of  n)nrhlc.  Cnrbonale  of 
atrontia  was  reported  from  this  vicinity,  but  I  think  it  a  mistake. 

Mr.  Jefferis  informs  me  that  in  1837  fine  crystals  of  dog-tooth 
spar  were  found  in  quantity  at  Marble  Hall. 

East  of  the  Schuylkill  between  the  limestone  and  the  Laurentian, 
is  astratum  of  Cambrian  sandstone  forming  duringmostof  its  course 
a  prominent  ridge,  especially  near  Edge  Hill  Station,  on  the 
North  Pennsylvania  Railroad.  In  this  rock,  hematite  occurs 
abundantly  in  brilliant  cleavable  masses,  very  rarely  crystallized. 
It  is  slightly  titauiferous,  and  was  found  by  Mr.  Edward  D. 
Drown,  upon  land  beloD^ng  to  him  near  W'eldon,  to  contain  rutile 
in  interesting  specimens. 

On  the  right  bank  of  the  Schuylkill,  just  above  Conshohocken, 
Montgomery  County,  a  lai^  quarry  known  as  Bullock's  has  been 
wrought  for  many  years  in  a  limestone  much  mixed  with  mica  and 
graphit«.  The  rock  is  tough  and  durable  and  is  favorably  situated 
for  quarrying.  It  cleaves  in  one  direction  with  facility  and  in  the 
others  it  is  divided  by  joints  many  feet  apart,  enabling  stones  of 
almost  any  size  to  be  readily  procured.      Tliis  renders  it  the  pre- 
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used  thus*]n[most  of  the  larger  buildings  for  many  years.  Minerals 
are  rare  in  this  rock.  In  seams,  ])oor  quartz  crystals  and  pyrite 
occur,  with  occasionally  small,  but  very  perfect  and  beautifully 
modiBed  crystals  of  calcite.  In  one  seam,  near  the  river,  about 
1866,  a  few  remarkable  crystals  of  calcite  were  found,  being  perfect 
and  doubly  terminated  hexagonal  prisms,  with  trihedral  summits. 
Aragonite  occasionally  lines  crevices,  some  specimens  being  of  much 
beautv. 

«r 

White  cleavable  calcite  occurs.  Phyllite  was  found  in  this  lime- 
stone in  1864  near  Plymouth.  In  the  Chester  valley  fluoriie  occurs. 
At  Potts'  landing  galena  is  said  to  have  occurred  in  the  limestone. 

At  the  limonite  mines  adjacent  to  this  limestone  belt  few  minerals 
occur  other  than  the  limonite  and  that  usually  in  specimens  not 
worthy  of  a  place  in  a  mineralogical  cabinet.  An  exception  to  this 
was  a  mine  opened  near  the  Edge  Hill  furnace  on  the  North  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad  in  which  at  one  time  a  deposit  of  geodes  of  limo- 
nite of  exceptional  quality  was  met  with.  At  this  time,  besides  the 
limonite,  which  was  in  beautiful  specimens,  the  geodes  were  found 
lined  with  *fiue  specimens  of  gothite,  turgite  and  velvet  manganese, 
psilomelane  and  braunite. 

In  1855  at  Col  well's  iron  furnace  on  the  northeast  bank  of  the 
Schuylkill  at  Conshohocken,  a  few  very  fine  specimens  of  cacoxenite 
were  found.  This  came  undoubtedly  from  the  immediate  vicinity, 
but  from  what  particular  spot  could  not  be  ascertained,  as  ore  was 
hauled  to  the  furnace  from  many  openings. 

In  a  thin  stratum  on  both  sides  of  the  Lauren tiau  and  near  it, 
hornstone  or  chert  occurs,  at  times  in  large  quantity,  particularly 
northwest  of  Chestnut  Hill,  on  the  Roberts  Road  southwest  of  the 
Old  Lancaster  Road  near  Bryn  Mawr,  and  on  the  Mattsou's  Ford 
Road  west  of  Montgomery  Avenue,  on  the  line  between  Upper  and 
Lower  Menon,  Montgomery  County. 

In  the  township  of  Upper  Merion,  close  to  King  of  Prussia,  quartz 
crystals  were  expose<i  in  a  cut  of  the  Trenton  Cut-off  Railroad,  west 
of  the  road  to  Radnor.  About  two  miles  further  east  on  the  same 
road,  and  again  about  a  mile  from  the  Schuylkill  a  quartzose  rock 
filled  with  cavities  studded  with  quartz  crystals  was  met  with  in 
great  quantity.  In  a  similar,  if  not  the  same,  rock  near  Henderson 
Station,  Chester  Valley  Railroad,  occurred  the  fossils  for  which  that 
locality  is  noted. 
13 
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About  half  a  mile  east  of  Henderson  SlBtiuli  pyrite  altered  into 
limouite  occurs  iit  goo)  aj>ecimeiia. 

Southwest  of  the  ll^chiiylkill,  od  each  side  of  the  I.anreutmii  hill 
above  mentioned,  U  a  Hue  of  aerpentine  outcro[W,  hcginniiig  on  the 
northwe^aideabout  three  milmfrom  the  riv<^'r  and  extending  thence 
nearly  in  a  straight  line  lo  a  point  northwest  of  West  Cheaier. 
On  the  BoutheaatsiileofiheLaurentian  there  is  a  very  small  outcn>|> 
northeast  of  the  f^chuylkill.  8omhi*&-t  of  ihe  river,  but  close  to  it, 
is  Rose's  iiuorry  l>efor8  mentioned ;  thenc«  the  Iwit  stretches  sotith- 
nratward  almost  continuously  through  Lower  Merion,  Kudmtr, 
Marple  and  Newlown  Townships.  On  this  bell  few  quarrips  or 
mines  have  been  opened,  Rose's  quarry,  as  Iwfore  nienlioned,  yietik'd 
eastatite.  asbestus,  Sehillerspar  and  antigorite. 

At  Roseniont,  where  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  pawes  this  Iwlt, 
waa  a  quarry,  now  built  over,  which  afforded  a  fibrous  aragonite. 

Where  the  roail  from  Philadelphia  to  West  Chester  crosses  the 
railroad,  about  a  mile  eajtt  of  Newlown  Square,  remarkable  aiH-ci- 
mens  of  atalactitit!  quartz  wer«  once  found  in  digging  to  lay  the 
foundation  of  a  stone  wall.  The  cavities  were  from  one  to  four 
inches  wide  and  the  slaliictite?  depending,  both  in  the  ordinary 
form  and  also  in  curtain-like  sheets,  formed  specimens  of  great 
beauty.  Further  southwest,  in  the  same  belt,  was  Moro  Phillips' 
chrome  mine  referred  to  in  Dr.  Cardeza's  notes. 

Close  by,  but  probably  in  a  serpentine  not  connected  with  the 
Laurentian,  antholite  occurs  in  quantity  and  in  good  specimens. 

In  the  belt  northwest  of  the  Laurentian,  about  one-half  a  mile 
northwest  of  Radnor  Station,  a  quarry  was  opened  on  laud  then 
belonging  to  John  Stacker.  In  this  quarry,  and  in  the  vicinity,  the 
following  minerals  were  found; — asbestus,  mountain  cork,  raarmolite, 
chromile,  chalcedony,  cacholong,  drusy  quartz,  deweylite,  genthite, 
eustatite,  derraatin  (?),  Berpenti,De  pseudomorph  after  asbestus, 
quartz  pseudomorph  after  asbestus,  pimelite,  chrysotile,  vermiculit«. 

In  the  mica  schist  of  Cream  Valley,  about  a  mile  northwest  of 
Radnor  Station,  crystals  of  garnet  sometimes  an  inch  in  diameter 
and  usually  distorted,  associated  with  staurolite  are  abundant.  In 
the  limestone  of  the  same  valley,  about  a  mile  north  of  Radnor 
■Station,  small  brilliant  cubes  of  pyrite  were  at  one  time  abundant, 
many  of  them  curiously  elongated  and  flattened. 

lu  the  PiitjidiiU]  Mndslijiif  of  Cr.^uni   Viilley  minute  tfiurmalinca 
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Localities  of  Chester  County.    By  William  W.  Jefferis. 

Four  and  a  half  miles  northeast  from  West  Chester  in  the  town- 
ship of  Willistown,  Chester  County,  there  is  a  vein  or  bed  of  mag- 
netite in  serpentine;  some  of  the  specimens  showing  strong  polarity. 
This  was  opened  about  seventy  years  ago  for  chrome  ore  and  some 
five  hundred  pounds  were  taken  out,  but  not  being  chromite  the 
mining  was  abandoned. 

The  serpentine  continues  in  a  southwest  course  and  is  exposed  in 
West  Goshen  Township,  north  of  West  Chester,  for  a  mile  or  more. 
Three  quarries  have  been  opened  for  building  stone.  In  one  of 
them,  on  the  farm  of  the  late  General  George  A.  McCall,  is  found 
cbrysotile  in  small  veins. 

Ajfew  hundred  yards  west  of  this  is  the  quarry  of  William  P. 
Marshall,  that  has  furnished  many  cabinet  specimens  of  aragonite 
in  small  radiated  crystals.  In  seams  of  the  serpentine,  dolomite  and 
marmolite  are  also  found. 

On  the  adjacent  ridge,  drusy  quartz  was  formerly  very  abundant, 
also  chalcedony  and  jasper. 

At  the  end  of  the  serpentine  ridge,  west  of  Marshall's  quarry  is  a 
vein'  of  compact  talc  that  was  worked  by  an  old  mineralogist  in 
1834,  with  an  idea  of  making  pencils  and  supplying  lyceums  with 
specimens.  North  of  thi.^,  on  the  edge  of  the  serpentine,  staurolite 
and  garnets  occur. 

Half  a  mile  further  west  is  Taylor's  quarry  and  from  it  have  been 
taken  the  following  minerals : — radiated  aragonite  (called  by  the 
old  mineralogists  of  1820,  radiated  carbonate  of  magnesia),  dewey- 
lite,  kerolite,  asbestus,  and  chromite  in  octahedral  crystals.  In  the 
road  north  of  Mr.  Taylor's  house,  staurolites  and  garnets  were  for- 
merly abundant. 

On^the  farm  of  Caleb  8.  Cope,  in  East  Bradford  Township,  one 
mile  west  frum  Taylor's,  is  found  talc,  some  of  the  specimens  con- 
taining yellow  actinolite.  Epidote  in  quartz  also  occurs.  A  short 
distance  west  from  the  talc  locality  is  an  old  quarry  of  magnesian 
limestone  which  is  very  fetid  when  struck. 

In  the  edge  of  the  quarry  was  found  necronite  and  also  cyanite 
of  a  tine  blue  color,  which  at  one  time  was  quite  plentiful  in  an  old 
dam  breast  adjoining. 

Gray  cyanite  in  crystals  occurs  in  a  bed  of  niica  schist  at  both 
ends  of  the  bridge  over[the  Brandy  wine  at  Cope's  in  East  Bradford 
Township.     Blue  and  green  cyanite  are  also  found  in   the   rocks 
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near  ami  scnttered  over  the  fields  for  the  dUtauce  of  two  luilei'  west 
of  the  bridge. 

On  the  hill  seven ty- Jive  ynrds  west  of  the  old  Black  Horse  Tav- 
ern iti  East  Bradford  Township  (in  the  road)  there  is  a  corapact 
tjilc  of  a  very  fine  quality  which  was  exposed  some  four  feet  in 
length  by  two  and  n  half  inches  in  thickness.  This  appears  to 
occupy  fissures  in  the  hornblende  rocks  along  which  there  has 
been  a  motion  of  the  Hdjaeeiit  parts  evidenced  by  the  stickensided 
surfaces  of  this  talc. 

Ill  Newliu  Township,  five  miles  southwest  from  the  Black  Horse 
locality,  there  is  a  large  outcrop  of  serpentine  in  which  numerous 
lumps  of  corundum  have  been  found,  one  of  them,  lying  ou  the 
surface,  weighed  5,200  pounds.  On  the  north  aide  of  the  ridge  a 
number  of  excavations  have  been  made  from  which  several  tons 
have  been  taken  in  small  pieces.  In  one  of  them  was  found  a  vein 
or  stratum  fourteen  feet  long  by  seven  feet  in  breadth  and  fifty-four 
feet  in  depth,  a  solid  mass  of  corundum  and  emerylite;  on  one  side 
of  it  was  a  coating  of  diaspore,  three  by  two  feet  and  two  inchei^ 
thick,  well  crystalliited  on  the  surface,  some  of  the  crystals  being 
two  inches  long.  The  other  niineral^i  found  there  were  lesleyite, 
patters<mite,  L'ihbsite,  imliiiiiite.  nLitii,'orite  und  spinel.  The  lociilitr 
of  corundum  was  first  discovered  by  the  digging  of  a  well  on  the 
hill  south  of  this,  the  crystals  being  found  in  a  decomposed  albite. 
The  well  was  re-opened  in  1844  for  corundum  but  was  found  unpro- 
ductive and  was  discontinued  aAer  going  down  fitly  feet.  Since 
then  a  shafl  has  been  sunk  near  by  to  the  depth  of  one  hundred 
and  fiiVy  feet,  with  considerable  drifting  on  a  vein,  and  a  number 
of  tons  of  mineral  taken  out,  said  to  be  from  a  true  vein  or  stratu  m. 
This  ia  now  worked  by  a  Philadelphia  company,  with  success. 

On  the  same  ridge  of  serpentine,  500  yards  east,  a  quarry  of  feld- 
spar was  opened  and  several  carloads  of  it  sent  to  the  potteries  at 
Trenton.  It  was  highly  cleavable  and  furnished  many  fine  cabinet 
specimens,  also  large  crystals  of  tourmaline,  garnets  and  muscovlte. 

One  half  mile  east  of  the  corundum  locality,  at  the  end  of  the 
ridge  of  serpentine,  crystals  of  beryl  of  green  and  yellow  colore 
were  found  abundantly  in  the  soil ;  one  terminated  crystal  weighed 
fifty-one  pounds.  This  appeared  to  come  from  a  vein  of  quartz  and 
mica  in  the  serpentine. 

A  short  distance  southwest  from  the  corundum  works  a  shaft  has 
been  sunk  and  a  few  tons  of  the  mineral  tiken  out.     When  first 
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opened  some  of  the  corundum  contained  the  rare  mineral  euphyllite. 

There  are  no  minerals  of  any  note  in  the  serpentine  until  we 
reach  the  southern  part  of  the  county  where  sand  chrome  occurs  in 
abundance,  and  thousands  of  tons  have  been  taken  from  the  soi]. 
Hallite  in  hexagonal  crystals  occurs  in  a  vein  in  East  Nottingham 
Township,  also  a  hard  asbestus  in  stick-like  masses  two  feet  long. 

In  West  Nottingham  Township,  crystals  of  chromite  in  octahe- 
drons, roseite  (a  variety  of  jefferisite)  staurolite,  leelite  and  magne- 
site  occur.  Several  excavations  have  been  made  in  search  of  the 
latter  mineral  and  many  tons  of  it  were  sent  to  Philadelphia  to  be 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  epsom  salts. 

In  the  adjoining  county  of  Lancaster,  one-half  mile  from  the  Mary- 
land line  is  the  celebrated  chrome  mine  known  as  "Woods'  mine." 
The  mine  was  opened  about  the  year  1835  or  1840,  and  many  thousand 
tons  of  chromic  iron  have  been  taken  from  it.  The  vein  was  traced  to 
the  depth  of  700  feet,  and  in  some  places  was  30  feet  thick.  It  has  not 
been  worked  for  the  past  ten  years,  and  is  now  abandoned,  and  filled 
with  water  and  debris.  About  the  year  1858  or  1860  brucite  was  found 
in  abundance,  finely  crystallized  ;  one  of  the  veins  of  brucite  being 
a  foot  in  thickness.  The  following  minerals  also  were  found  at 
this  mine: — zaratite,  kammererite,  penninite,  deweylite,  ouvarovite, 
picrolite,  genthite,  baitimorite,  dolomite,  hydrodolomite,  aragonite 
in  delicate  radiated  crystals  and  hematite  in  very  fine  crystals  with 
penninite.  All  the  minerals  found  within  five  miles  of  the  mine 
have  been  labelled  from  Texas,  as  follows : — williamsite,  enstatite, 
lancnsterite,  talc,  magnetite  crystals  in  chlorite,  green  tourmaline, 
lin^onite  pseudomorph  after  pyrite  in  modified  crystals,  steatite, 
carnelian,  jasper,  moss  agate  and  drusy  quartz. 

In  the  western  end  of  the  township  of  West  Town,  three  miles  south 
of  West  Chester  is  the  celebrated  Birmingham  serpentine  quarry, 
perhaps  better  known  as  Brinton's  quarry.  The  stone  has  been 
used  in  the  principal  cities  of  the  United  States.  The  following 
occur  in  the  quarry: — elinochlore  and  jefferisite  in  finer  specimens 
than  elsewhere;  deweylite,  tourmaline,  beryl,  magnesite,  talc, 
aragonite,  in  radiated  crystals  on  the  serpentine,  covering  surfaces 
three  by  two  feet  or  more  ;  oligoclase,  showing  fine  twinning  lines ; 
magnetite,  amethyst,  etc.  The  crystals  of  elinochlore,  are  found  in 
pockets  of  talc  in  the  solid  serpentine,  partially  decomposed. 

There  is  also  an  outcrop  of  serpentine  two  and  a  half  miles  south- 
west of  West  Chester  with  a  vein  of  aqiiacreptite  through  it.     This 
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mioeral  wheo  immer^  in  wat«r  decrepitates  with  coueiderable 
nuise.  This  locality  is  ioEastBradford  townehip,  aDdamethjatanre 
found  in  nearly  all  the  fields  within  half  u  mile  uf  it. 

Half  a  mile  northwest  from  the  Birminghaiu  nuarry  is  Oilxjrn's 
Hill,  in  which  a  mine  was  opened  al>out  the  year  1835  for  manga- 
nese, and  half  a  ton  of  the  black  o^iide  taken  from  a  depth  uf  thirty 
feeL  The  vein  etouc  was  massive  manganesian  garnet  containing 
cryBlale  of  yellow  »phene.  Tourmaline,  in  sniall  crystals  iu  quartz, 
occurs  abundantly,  also  orthoclase  crystolliKed,  on  the  we^t  side  of 
the  hill. 

Very  few  roineruU  have  heen  found  in  the  hornblende  rocks  ut' 
Chester  County,  the  principal  onee  being  zoiaite  at  the  old  water 
works  in  West  Chester,  now  inacceaiible ;  labradorite,  spheno  and 
Bunstone,  the  latter  of  great  brilliancy,  were  found  at  Ivainliorn's 
mill,  one-half  mile  southeast  of  Keuuetl  t^iuare;  epldot«  crystals 
occurred  loose  in  the  soil  one  mile  south  of  the  borough  ;  aun^fiiic 
16  al-M>  found  near  Fairville.  One-half  mile  north  of  FairviUe,  on 
the  farm  of  the  late  William  Dilworth,  muscovite  crystals  occur  by 
the  hundred  iu  the  soil  northwest  of  the  house,  near  the  woods. 

Oiie-hair  mil^  ennith  of  Pennsville.  on  (lie  farm  uf  Jacoh  Swayne, 
there  Ib  a  large  deposit  of  white  quariz  containing  a  few  cryBlals  of 
feldspar,  and  large  crystals  and  plates  of  muscovite  beautifully 
marked  by  magnetite  and  containing  compressed  crystalli^ted  quartz, 
suitable  for  the  microscope.  Some  almost  perfect  crystals  from  this 
place  measured  eighteen  inches  by  twelve  or  more.  A  large  quan- 
tity of  merchantable  mica  was  obtained. 

In  quarrying  for  limestone  in  Chester  Valley  they  occasionally  find 
openings  or  small  caves  filled  with  stalagmites  and  stalactites,  some 
of  the  latter  being  a  foot  or  more  in  length  ;  a  few  brilliant  crystals 
of  pyrite  are  sometimes  found  in  the  limestone,  alec  fluorite  and 
<|uartz  ciystals;  at  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  quarry.  East  Cain 
Township,  ankerite. 

In  the  limestone  on  the  Braudywine  Creek,  about  a  mile  above 
Chadd's  Ford,  occurs  chondrodite,  the  only  locality  of  ihis  mineral 
in  the  region. 

The  quarries  in  West  BradfonI  Township,  known  as  the  Foor- 
house  quarries,  were  "peue<l  nearly  one  hundred  years  ago  and  are 
in  a  niHgnesian  limestone  ;  in  it  are  found  the  following  minerals : — 
cho^terlite,  quartz  crystals,  rutile  in  needle-like  crystals,  some  trans- 
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in  delicate  tufl^  or  rosettes.  Borne  two  miles  to  the  southwest  are 
the  Doe  Run  lime  quarries.  These  have  been  extensively  worked 
for  over  half  a  century.  In  them  have  been  found  rutile,  tremolite 
and  fluorite,  the  latter  only  as  a  thin  crust  of  a  deep  purple  color. 

In  West  Marlborough  Township,  two  miles  west  of  Unionville, 
are  Bailey's  lime  quarries,  containing  bladed  mussite,  crystallized 
and  fibrous  tremolite  in  quantity.  Brown  and  yellow  tourmaline 
in  small  crystals  have  also  been  found  in  this  township. 

Limestone  has  been  quarried  extensively  neftr  the  village  of 
Avondale  in  London  Grove  Township.  Aragonite,  brown  tourma- 
line, mountain  leather,  tremolite  and  very  fine  crystals  of  calcite  are 
the  only  minerals  found  in  these  quarries. 

Some  years  ago  a  large  quarry  was  opened  in  the  gneiss  rocks 
at  Avondale,  known  as  the  Toughkenamon  hills>  and  in  it  bright 
red  iron  garnets  in  dodecahedral  crystals  were  found  by  the 
hundred,  some  of  them  being  three  and  one-half  inches  in  diameter, 
also  good  crystals  of  tourmaline.  A  small  specimen  of  graphite  was 
found  in  this  quarry. 

Pyrite  more  or  less  altered  into  limonite  of  a  shining  dark  brown 
color  in  cubic  crystals  of  all  sizes  up  to  one  and  one-half  inches  in 
diameter  are  found  loose  in  the  soil  in  the  township  of  East  White- 
land  and  Tredyfifrin  in  abundance;  these  are  sometimes  pure 
limonite. 

In  the  year  1850  an  iron  mine  was  opened  on  the  farm  of  the  late 
Gen.  Trimble,  in  East  Whiteland  Township,  and  at  the  distance  of 
ten  feet  below  the  surface  was  found  a  horizontal  vein  of  wavellite 
in  stalactites,  also  radiated  and  occasionally  crystallized.  After  a 
few  years  the  mine  was  abandoned  and  the  locality  lost  for  a  time. 
A  shaft  or  well  has  since  been  dug  twenty-five  feet,  striking  one  of 
the  old  drifts  and  from  it  were  taken  a  few  very  fine  specimens. 
Coeruleolactite  was  found  in  abundance  when  the  mine  was  first 
opened,  but  as  it  was  thought  of  no  value  it  was  dumped  into  the 
excavations  left  in  mining  the  iron  ol*e  and  many  fine  specimens 
were  lost  to  science. 

Hutile,  or  the  mineral  known  in  Sadsbury  TowTiship  as  money- 
stone,  is  found  loose  in  the  soil  for  the  distance  of  seven  miles  along 
the  Chester  Valley  and  particularly  near  the  village  of  Parkesburg 
on  the  farm  of  Horace  A.  Beale  where  crystals  have  been  found 
weighing  three  quarters  of  a  pound. 
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In  Uwchlau  Towusliip  half  a  mile  north  of  the  Kagle  tavern 
tnaasive  blue  quartz  ie  fuund  in  abundance.  Graphii*  is  now  being 
mined  quite  extensively  east  uf  the  tavern. 

A  number  of  iron  mines  were  opened  in  the  vicinity  of  Kimber- 
tiiu  and  Yellow  Springs,  fifty  years  ago,  and  many  fineajieciniensof 
iimonite  were  found,  aW  a  half  ton  or  more  of  a  jet  black  limonile 
known  as  tiielanosi'lerite.  A  line  speoimeu  of  allophaiie  was  found 
in  one  of  tbe  taxnea  near,  and  is  now  in  the  Vaux  collection,  tt  is 
the  only  one  known  from  Chester  County. 

A  deposit  of  Iimonite  waa  found  in  West  Whiteland  Township 
adjoining  the  quarry  kiiowu  as  Thomas'  marble  quarry,  worked  to  the 
depth  of  180  feet  in  the  year  1336,  and  after  a  few  years  abandoned. 
The  ore  is  principally  of  the  variety  known  as  pipe  iron  ore,  but 
some  of  it  is  of  a  rather  different  character,  for  the  stalactites  or  jiijWB 
instead  of  beJDg  radiated  in  structure  were  composed  of  concentric 
layers,  making  a  pipe  within  a  pipe.  Tbe  deposit  being  of  a  very 
limited  extent  was  soon  worked  out,  and  now  no  trace  of  it  remnins, 

The  following  minerals  have  been  found  at  the  Warwick  mine 
holes,  at  the  village  of  St.  Mary's: — magnetite  in  dodecahedral 
crystals;  aetinolite,  in  small  radiated  geodea,  and  a  jet  black  melan- 
ile  gurnet  in  geodea,  with  a  redtlisb  iiii(n.-rii],  siiiil  Id  be  nrihoclase. 

One  mile  west  from  St.  Mary's  are  tbe  old  Ho[>ewell  mines,  tbe 
ore  being  magnetite  crystallized  in  octahedrons,  with  an  occasional 
group  of  pyHte,  and  quartz  pseudomorph  after  pyrite. 

One-half  mile  north  from  the  village  of  Knauertown  are  the  cele- 
brated mines  known  as  tbe  Mines  of  French  Creek,  being  first 
worked  as  Keim's  iron  mine,  afterwards  as  the  Elizal>eth  copper 
mines ;  now  being  mined  for  iron.  The  ore  is  magnetite  mixed  with 
pyrite.  Bright  pyrite  in  octahedral  crystals  with  numerous  modifi- 
cations occurs  in  the  vein  or  wall  of  calcite ;  there  is  al.io  a  vein  of 
chalcopyrite  adjoining  tbe  iron  ore  vein.  The  chalcopyrite  is  crys- 
tallized where  it  adjoins  the  calcite,  making  tbe  finest  specimens  of 
tlie  mineral  known  to  mineralogists.  It  also  occurs  in  perfect,  iso- 
lated telrahedra.  Besides  the  above  the  following  minerals  occur: 
c^iJcite  crystals,  aplome  garnet,  stilbite,  apopliylJite  in  remarkable 
sjiecimens,  byssolite,  erythrite,  hornblende  and  a  feldspar  pseudo- 
morph after  uatrolite. 

At  the  lead  mines  near  Plm'nixville,  known  aa  the  Wheatley  and 
Hrookilale  mines  the  following  have  l>een  found :— anglesile,  ceruaite, 
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per,  chalcopyrite,  malachite,  azurite,  sphalerite,  calamine,  laumonite, 
calcite,  fluorite,  limonite,  native  sulphur,  oxide  of  manganese,  pyrite, 
barite,  covellite,  quartz  and  dolomite,  melaconite,  quartz  pseudo- 
morph  after  calcite,  aukerite. 

Localities  of  Delaware  County.    By  J.  T.  M.  Cardeza,  M.  D. 

The  chief  localities  for  minerals  in  Delaware  County  occur  in 
gneissic  beds,  many  of  which  are  isolated  in  areas  of  more  schistose 
rocks,  or  in  or  near  the  serpentine  outcrops  which  abound  in  the 
central  part  of  the  County. 

Perhaps  the  more  prolific  localities  have  been  in  or  near  the 
Townships  of  Ridley  and  Middletown. 

Ridley  Township.  East  of  Chester  and  north  of  the  River 
Delaware,  large  quarries  have  been  wrought  for  many  years  chiefly 
in  fine  grained  micaceous  gneiss  of  considerable  value  for  building 
purposes  and  for  curbstones.  Of  these  Deshong  and  Leiper's  on 
Ridley  Creek  and  Leiper  and  Lewis'  on  Crum  Creek  are  most 
noted.  The  gneiss  itself  contains  rarely  small  garnets  and  tourma- 
line, the  rarer  minerals  occurring  in  coarse  granitic  veins,  beds 
or  segregations  in  the  gneiss. 

At  Deshong's  quarry,  as  at  Leiper's  on  Ridley  Creek,  the  two 
being  in  the  same  bed,  good-sized  brilliant  garnets  have  been  found 
together  with  beryl  in  hexagonal  prisms  one-eighth  of  an  inch  to 
one  and  one-half  inches  in  diameter  and  from  one  inch  to  twelve 
inches  in  length,  usually  pale  green  and  translucent,  occasionally 
bright  green  and  transparent,  and  a  number  with  fine  well 
terminated  crystals.  I  have  a  specimen  in  my  cabinet  with  replace- 
ments of  the  prism  faces  giving  it  the  appearance  of  a  cylinder. 
Small  well  terminated  crystals  of  yellow  beryl  were  found  here. 

Beryls,  some  terminated,  altered  into  a  granular  white  substance 
were  recently  found.  I  have  in  my  possession  a  beryl  from  this 
locality,  one  foot  long,  two  inches  in  diameter,  lying  on  a  bed  of  crys- 
tallized feldspar.  Some  very  fine  specimens  of  tourmaline  occur,  but 
being  very  fragile,  are  rarely  obtained  entire  ;  muscovite  is  abundant 
but  poor.  Autunnite  and  torbernite,  in  good  specimens,  in  coarse 
granite,  have  been  obtained ;  also  more  rarely  uranochre.  Fine  crys- 
tals of  orthoclase  of  different  forms  have  been  found,  both  singly  and 
in  groups,  the  crystals  from  one-half  an  inch  to  six  or  eight  inches 
in  length.  In  a  pocket  was  found  thulite  of  a  beautiful  pink  color ; 
of  this  there  were  very  fine  specimens,  some  honeycombed  and  some 
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with  a  few  small  crystals.  Ijeidj-ile,  a  hydrous  BJlicat«  of  iron,  is 
found  ill  graDiilar  massee.  I  have  noticed  a  similar  ucciirreiioi?  at 
Jones'  Falls,  Ballimore.  I  allude  to  tlie  prefcnce  of  chidinxite 
coated  with  leidyit£  and  leidyite  pseudoniorpb  after  cliabaxitt^,  inulc- 
ing  haydenite.  Id  Desliong's  quarry,  in  i.-ounection  with  the  Wuiy- 
il«,  are  the  same  zeolites  as  at  Jones'  Falls,  viz. :  stilbite,  heuliind- 
ite  and  a  few  smalt  specimens  of  beaumontite,  In  this  pocket  some 
small  but  good  crystals  of  chaJybite  occurred.  Ward's  quarry, 
about  one  mile  above  Deshong's,  between  the  Philadelphia  Pike  and 
the  Delaware  River,  is  similar  iu  geological  characteristics  and  is 
largely  wrought  for  its  stone.  Btilblte  is  found  in  fine,  large  riidia- 
tions. 

The  quarry  of  Leiper  and  Lewis,  at  Avondale,  on  Crutn  Creek, 
affords  very  fine  garnets,  some  as  much  as  two  or  three  inches  in 
diameter,  as  well  as  very  brilliant  smaller  oues,  also  tourmaline  in 
terminated  crvstals,  but  occurriug  usually  in  sections  of  about  one 
inch  to  one  and  a  half  inches  in  length,  a  stratum  of  granular  quartz, 
a  quarter  inch  or  less  in  thickness,  breaking  the  continuity  of  the 
crystal.  Good  crystallized  orthoclase  and  beautiful  crystals  of  adu- 
laria  are  found  in  groups  in  which  are  sometimes  found  »mall,  jiale 
green,  or  nearly  white  beryls,  well  crystallized,  with  modified  ter- 
minations. A  few  terminated  yellow  beryls  have  also  been  found- 
Mr,  Rand  reports  having  collected  in  this  quarry,  chalcopyrite, 
malachite,  chrysocolla,  hyalite  of  a  bright  green  color,  uranochre, 
uraninite  and  bismutite,  the  last  three  in  very  small  quantity. 
Miss  M.  A.  Holmes  reports  pink  zoisite  or  thulite.  At  Folsoni  is  a 
small  quarry  opened  for  cellar  foundation-stone,  in  which  some  good 
garnets  were  recently  found,  one  in  my  possession  being  as  large  as 
a  man's  fist.  In  a  quarry  near  Leiperville,  owned  by  John 
Deshong,  but  not  at  present  worked,  owing  to  the  hardness  of  the 
stone  (a  hornblende  gneiss)  some  pretty  garnets,  one-half  to  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  were  found  in  a  schistose  beil  in 
the  gneiss,  with  also  stilbite  of  a  yellow  or  orange  color  and  in 
radiations  one  and  one-half  to  two  inches  in  diameter. 

At  Bullen'al^ne,  on  Ridley  Creek,  aquarrj-,  now  owned  by  James 
Irving  but  not  at  present  worked,  has  yielded  some  very  fine  crys- 
tallized orthoelase  in  modified  forms,  some  very  tine  garnets  from 
one  inch  to  one  and  one-half  iuches  in  diameter,  crystallized  niusco- 
vite  in  quartz,  looking  as  if  subjected  to  enormous  comprei-sing  force, 
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the  basal  planes  being  rounded  and  the  crystal  being  not  unlike 
stone  arrowheads  in  form. 

Chester  Township,  In  the  village  of  Upland  on  Chester  Creek 
near  Chester,  in  a  quarry  formerly  worked  by  Henvis,  chabazite  of 
a  red  color  was  found.  One  specimen  in  possession  of  Michael 
Bradley  of  Chester  has  with  the  chabazite,  pectolite.  Some  good 
crystallized  orthoclase  of  a  flesh  color  was  found. 

On  the  Samuel  Felton  farm,  Thurlow,  is  an  altered  natrolite  in  a 
schistose  rock. 

At  Ship  Creek,  a  tributary  of  Chester  Creek,  near  Upland  in 
Samuel  Crozer's  quarry,  garnets  coated  with  autunnite,  and  one  fine 
doubly  terminated  crystallized  orthoclase  was  found. 

In  Shaw  and  Esray's  quarry,  near  Chester,  have  been  found 
tourmaline,  garnet  (one  as  large  as  a  man's  fist)  crystallized  ortho- 
clase, beryl,  mostly  in  process  of  alteration,  but  good  crystals  of  a 
pale  green  color ;  smoky  quartz  in  large  crystals.  I  have  one  in  my 
possession,  fourteen  inches  long,  one  foot  wide  and  about  seven 
inches  thick,  two  planes  of  the  prism  being  developed  at  the  expense 
of  the  four  remaining.  An  amethyst  of  the  same  size  and  fori^  was 
also  found  here.  Some  good  amethysts  are  found  of  a  deep  purple 
color,  also  smoky  quartz,  in  crystals  six  to  eight  inches  long,  and 
three  to  four  inches  in  diameter  encrusted  with  well  crvstallized 
amethysts  of  good  color ;  also  a  peculiar  feldspar  in  crystals  six  to 
eight  inches  long  and  four  to  six  inches  across,  having  the  appear- 
ance on  the  surface  of  having  been  eroded. 

At  Cartertown,  farm  of  Peter  Green,  near  Chester,  is  the  old 
Chester  molybdenite  locality  on  Chester  Creek  above  Upland.  A 
few  crystab  of  this  mineral  were  found,  with  a  considerable  quantity 
of  the  massive  mineral,  disseminated  in  quartz,  but  at  present  it  is 
scarce.  Molybdite  occurs  with  it  (Rand).  In  the  same  vicinity 
was  sillimanite.  A  crystal  of  beryl,  of  a  pale  green  color,  terminated, 
four  inches  long,  one  and  a  quarter  inches  thick,  was  found  here  in 
a  boulder  of  granular  quartz,  and  is  now  in  my  possession.  On  this 
property,  on  the  creek  shore,  a  mine  was  opened  some  years  ago  for 
copper,  but  \ery  little  sulphide  of  copper  was  found,  and  the  mine 
was  abandoned  as  it  required  constant  pumping. 

At  Bridgewater,  on  Chester  Creek  near  Upland,  in  one  of  the 
quarries  of  John  Mullen,  in  u  pocket  in  the  schists,  several  fine  large 
crystals  of  sphene  occurred,  of  a  yellow  and  also  of  a  light  green 
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color,  some  two  inclie^  iu  length.  Noue  have  beeu  found  since,  in 
spite  of  diligent  search. 

Darby  Totonihip.  On  Bethel  Cnster'a  farm,  Glenolden,  are  good 
blue  kyanico  in  long  blades,  a»d  sillimanite. 

On  the  Philadelphia  Turnpike,  below  White  Plorse  tavern,  in  a 
ditch  on  the  nest  aide  of  the  road,  blitdes  uf  kyanite  occur  abun- 
dantly, washed  out  by  rains  from  a  schist. 

On  the  farm  attached  lo  the  White  Horae  tavern,  are  gray  and 
blue  kyauite  and  fillimanite. 

In  di^^ng  the  cellar  and  foundation  for  a  barn,  on  a  farm  opposite 
the  White  Horse  tavern,  several  large  bouldera  of  kyanite  were 
found,  of  n  lieautiful  blue  color  with  blades  six  to  eight  inches  in 
length.  Along  the  little  stream  emptying  into  Darby  Creek  at 
Morris'  Ferry,  many  loose  maises  of  kyanJte  have  been  worked  out. 
At  Morris'  Ferry,  in  the  creek  at  low  water,  garnets  of  good  quality 
have  been  found  in  the  nui<l. 

Near  Landsdowne,  smoky  quartz,  loose  in  the  soil.  Hr,  Riind 
has  a  crystal  measuring  nine  by  seven  Inches. 

Near  Darby,  litaniferoua  garnet. 

At  Uj>i)er  Darby,  in  a  cutting  of  the  proposed  Chester  County 
Kailroad,  Babel  quartz  and  modified  quartz  crystals,  ortboclase 
crystals. 

Neiher  Frovidmice  Township.  On  the  farm  of  Geoi^  Bbarples?, 
on  Providence  road  above  Shoemakerville  about  three  mllea  above 
C'bester,  a  small  quarry  was  opened  for  stone  to  pike  the  road  lead- 
ing to  Media,  and  some  remarkable  erystab  of  feldspar  itoubly 
terminated  and  variously  modified  were  found,  some  eighteen  inches 
by  twelve  inches  were  taken  out,  and  at  present  several  are  iu  my 
possession ;  also  green  mica  in  pretty  specimens.  In  digging  a  post 
hole  opimsite  the  mansion,  a  pocket  of  amethyst  was  discovered, 
About  a  half  dozen  fine  crystals,  one  and  a  half  to  two  inches  in 
fii/.e  and  of  a  deep  purple  color  were  obtained. 

Near  Swarthmore  College,  andalusite  and  black  tourmaline,  not 
lerminated,  but  the  whole  crystal  tapering  from  the  base  in  a  long 
cone  shape,  are  found,  also  orthoclase. 

Howard  Lewis'  farm.  Andalusite,  tournmline,  yellow  beryl. 
The  andalusite  crystals  were  imbedded  in  quartz,  some  very  large 
crystals  were  obtained  and  some  remarkably  perfect.  A  group  in 
the  collection  of  Mr.  Theo.  D.  Rand  contains  one  crystal  nearly 
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perfect  on  three    of   its    four  prismatic    planes,    and    jierfectly 
terminated  at  both  ends. 

Upper  Providence,  On  Thomas  Reese's  farm,  ortboclase,  cassi- 
nite,  sunstone  and  moonstone  in  striated  oligoclase,  corundum. 

At  Blue  Hill,  prase  in  magnificent  specimens,  asbestus,  chryso- 
tile  in  fibres  two,  and  two  and  one-half  inches  in  length,  actinolite, 
drusj  quartz  and  chromite  in  large  crystals. 

Lower  Chichester  and  Vicinity,  On  farm  of  William  Trainer,  on 
a  knoll  near  the  Linwood  mill  dam,  were  found  crystals  of  ortho- 
clase  and  tourmaline,  and  large  crystals  of  beryl  of  a  pale  green 
color,  some  mottled  yellow  and  green  externally  and  pale  green 
internally,  opaque,  two  inches  in  diameter.  I  have  in  my  possession 
a  specimen  from  this  place,  one  foot  in  length  and  an  inch  and  a 
half  in  diameter,  with  another  crystal,  about  six  inches  long  and  one 
inch  in  diameter  attached  to  it  at  right  angles,  I  have  also  a  spec- 
imen two  and  one  half  inches  in  diameter  with  replacements  on  the 
termination.  This  beryl  occurs  in  a  granular  quartz,  in  boulders 
one  to  ten  feet  below  the  surface,  although  large  specimens  have 
been  ploughed  up  on  the  surface.  There  is  a  deposit  of  good 
kaolin  near  the  spring  house  on  the  same  farm. 

In  quarry  of  Benjamin  Johnson,  garnets. 

On  Robert  Loughead's  farm,  kaolin. 

On  farm  of  Matthew  Boyd,  some  specimens  of  blue  kyanite  have 
been  found. 

Upper  Chichester,  A  few  good  garnets,  of  the  spessartite  variety, 
about  one  inch  in  diameter,  were  found  in  the  feldstpar  quarry  of 
John  B.  McCay,  on  the  north  branch  of  Naaman's  Creek. 

On  the  same  farm,  in  a  wash-out  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Rail- 
road, many  fine  spessartite  garnets  were  found  in  a  feldspar  deposit 
which  occurred  in  broken  blocks,  presenting  almost  the  appearance 
of  masonry  ;  some  good  sphene  of  a  yellow  color,  from  a  half  inch  to 
one  inch  in  length,  are  also  found  here. 

In  the  same  neighborhood,  on  the  farm  of  J.  B.  Okie,  amethyst 
crystals  have  been  found.  Of  these  one  has  been  cut  and  mounted 
as  a  gem. 

Farm  of  John  Carrol,  adjoining  that  of  J.  B.  Okie,  a  quarry  of 
feldspar,  for  the  manufacture  of  porcelain  and  for  dental  purposes, 
has  been  opened. 

Near  Chelsea,  on  the  farm  of  Stephen  White,  green  garnet, 
gahnite,  and  flattened  garnet,  in  mica  occur. 
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Alton.  Farm  of  Wm.  Hanmiiu,  near  VMlngo  Green,  a  large 
deposit  of  asbestos  uf  good  quality  is  found  and  ia  about  to  be  mined. 

On  Judge  Tyson's  farm,  near  Village  Green,  acicntar  tourmaline. 

On  Brown's  farm,  adjoining  Judge  Tyson's,  broniie  (.'orunduiii, 
corundum  paseing  into  inai^rite,  and  luargarile  peeiidomorjili 
after  t^orundum, 

An  oM  and  prolific  dejioeit  of  amethyst  was  on  Chester  Creek 
near  Dutton's  mill.  A  vein  runs  across  tlie  road  which  leads  from 
Juflgc  Tyson'd  to  Dutton'a  mill,  and  large  numbers  of  cryslnlliied 
amclbystB  have  been  dug  out  for  years  nud  probably  by  doe])er 
digging  muny  more  can  be  secured.  This  smctliyst  is  of  a  beautiful 
purple  color.  A  now  road  was  laid  out  iifew  v.ears  ago  along  Chester 
Creek  from  Upland  to  Duttflu's  mi  IIb  on  the  eoat  side  of  the  creek,  and 
on  the  McCall  farm  a  pocket  of  fine  amethyst  of  good  color  was 
found.  On  the  farm  connected  with  the  Dutlon's  mills  are  boulders 
of  antholite.     On  farm  uf  Thomas  Pancoast,  aslievtus. 

North  of  Button's  mills  some  remarkable  crvdtaU  of  muscovitc 
were  found. 

At  Llewellen,  statirolite. 

On  Joha  Halberset's  farm,  eostatite,  drusy  quartz,  hornblende. 
Nenr  Mi>rf,'iiii  Stiitiiui.  (^uiirtK  crystnis,  modified.  witL  iiuplaiili'd 
minnte  crystals  of  ruby  colored  nitile. 

Bethel  Township.  On  a  farm  at  one  time  occupied  by  James 
Lancaster  a  large  deposit  of  granular  garnet  is  now  latgely  mined 
by  a  company  for  the  manufacture  of  sand  paper.  It  is  said  to  be 
a  very  superior  article.  Some  gems  have  been  found  here.  At 
Green's  Creek  above  Chelsea,  garnets  have  been  washed  out  of  the 
sand  of  the  creek  bed.  Some  fine  gems  have  been  cut  from  gamels 
from  this  locality. 

Concord.  About  one  mile  above  Chelsea,  on  the  farm  of  Harry 
Hannuni,  a  large  rock  about  twenty  feet  in  diameter  and  about  ten 
feet  high  rose  up  solitary  on  the  lot.  This  rock  consisted  of  antho- 
lite  in  radiations  from  three  to  four  inches  in  diameter.  It  presented 
a  peculiar  and  striking  'appearance  before  it  was  partly  blasted 
away. 

On  the  Singer  farm,  antholite  and  enstatite  were  abundant,  clino- 
chlore  also  occurs. 

On  Samuel  McClellan's  farm,  asbestus,  clinochlore,  tourmaline. 

On  Mary  Palmer's  farm,  bronzite,  diaclasite,  a  beautiful  mineral 
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no  American  locality.      Enstatite  and  antholite  in  pretty  varieties 
are  found. 

On  Randolph  farm,  Rose  tree,  amethyst  in  the  soil,  a  manganese 
sand. 

On  James  Worral's  farm,  andalusite,  fine  large  crystals,  some 
large  groups.  A  crystal,  nine  inches  long  two  and  one-half  inches 
thick,  is  in  the  possession  of  Joseph  Willcox.  Very  fine  crystallized 
amethyst,  two  and  a  half  inches  by  eight  inches,  and  many  smaller 
ones  of  a  deep  purple  color,  beryl,  apatite,  tourmaline  have  also 
been  found. 

Morgan  Hunter's  farm  near  the  Rose  Tree  Inn,  andalusite,  several 
fine  crystallized  amethysts.  I  have  one  from  this  locality  three  by 
three  inches  of  a  deep  blue  color ;  amouite  after  andalusite ;  antho- 
lite after  andalusite. 

Middletovm,  On  Joel  Sharpless*  farm,  a  quarry  was  opened 
about  five  years  ago  for  feldspar  and  a  considerable  quantity  taken 
out,  when  it  was  abandoned.  A  very  large  deposit  of  mica,  trans- 
parent and  colorless  except  for  some  included  magnetite  markings, 
was  found  and  utilized  for  stove  doors.  Beautiful  microscopic 
crystals  of  quartz  occur  occasio^ially  between  the  laminae,  also  very 
pretty  flattened  crystalline  films  of  quartz.  Beryls  mostly  altered 
entirely  or  in  process  of  alteration,  terminated  or  in  terminated  sec- 
tions, varying  from  one  inch  to  nine  inches  in  diameter,  and  from 
one  inch  to  fifteen  inches  in  length  were  found.  I  have  one  in  my 
cabinet,  seven  inches  in  diameter  and  fifteen  inches  in  length,  very 
little  altered,  terminated  and  of  a  pale  green  color,  but  opaque. 
Gahnite  in  small  crystals  was  found,  also  small  flattened  green 
garnets.  Rand  reports  finding  rose  quartz  near  the  quarry ;  along 
the  road  adjoining  Isaac  Evans'  farm  occur  orthoclase  and  mus- 
covite. 

On  Albert  Darlington's  farm,  orthoclase. 

On  Humphrey  Marshall's  farm,  amethyst  in  a  quartz  vein  in 
hornblende  rock,  rutile  in  crystallized  amethyst. 

On  John  Tyler's  farm,  Dismal  run,  crystallized  rutile,  sillimanite, 
vermiculite  in  small  crystals,  ferruginous  quartz,  prase  in^mammil- 
lary  masses. 

At  Bishop's  mill,  garnets,  some  very  flne  ones,  two  inches  in 
diameter,  plumose  mica. 

On  Walker  Yamairs  farm,  cassinite,  smoky  quartz,  some  good 
specimens. 
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On  Edward  ("iiietiley's  farm,  large  boulders  of  corundum,  a»bestu«, 
talc.  muBcovite,  translucent  across  the  pricms. 

On  George  Williatna'  farm,  wjrunduni. 

On  Jiilin  t?niedley's  farm,  u  few  line  crj-sials  of  corundum. 

Ou  PhillipMullin'afarm, near  Black  Horse,  some  fiue  erystallixed 
ooniiidum  was  ploughed  up  in  the  mil,  and  collected  afVer  Leavy 

In  the  dit-ch,  on  the  west  side  of  the  road,  going  towards  the 
Black  Horse,  and  opposite  the  Mullen  furm,  many  crystals  of  corun- 
dum have  been  picked  up,  washed  out  after  heavy  niins. 

On  a  farm  opposite  P.  Mullen's,  corundum  iu  albite  has  i)eeii 
found.  A  large  pit  was  sunk  and  crystallized  corundum,  of  a  gray 
color  aiid  of  a  good  quality  for  commercial  purposes,  was  obiaiiieil. 
Many  doubly  terminated  crystals  from  one  to  two  inches  long  were 


On  Ahinam  Smedley'a  farm,  corundum,  lUbite,  Iwryl,  {some  gomi 
ones),  colunibite,  fergiisonile,  asbcetua. 

At  Mineral  Hill,  farm  of  Levis  Moore,  i-ock  chrome,  abundant. 

In  Crump's  Mineral  Hill  serpentine  tjuarry,  magnesite,  chlorite, 
deweylite.  talc. 

On  JohD  Smith's  farm,  near  Black  Horse,  beryl,  of  a  dark  emer- 
ald-green color,  in  good  crystals,  out  of  which  some  gems  have  been 
cut.  Albite,  vermiculite,  tourmaline,  Bunstone,  moonstone,  colum- 
bite  have  also  been  found.  A  pit  was  dug  for  corundum  and  good 
Bpecimens  obtained  ;  fibrous  hornblende,  actinolit«  of  various  shades 
of  color,  and  enstatite,  have  been  collected. 

Near  Institute  for  Feeble  Minded  Children,  stilbite,  drusy  quart/, 
hypersthene. 

At  the  "  old  chimney,"  north  of  Crump's  quarry,  was  a  small 
quarry  for  green  feldspar  yielding  fine  cleavage  masses  of  a  beautiful 
green  color;  some  good  crystals  were  found,  but  all  more  or  less 
weathered.  Sunstone,  moonstone,  columbite,  a  vein  half  an  inch  to 
an  inch  thick  of  an  undetermined  black  mineral  have  also  been 
collected. 

On  Robert  Moss'  farm,  garnet  and  stauiolitfi,  in  schist. 

On  Walter  Beatty's  farm,  hornblende,  titantferous  iron. 

On  William  Bonsai's  farm,  smoky  quartz,  actinolil«,  drusy  quartz. 

On  Charles  Mills'  farm,  enstatite,  marmolite,  asbestus,  boulders 
containing  clinocblore. 
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On  Rev.  Mr.  Ross'  farm,  pyrite. 

On  Samuel  Wells'  farm,  magnetite. 

On  Mathew  Dobson's  farm,  rutile. 

On  Jesse  Hibbard's  farm,  near  Black  Horse,  chrome  sand  in 
washings  containing  good  crystals,  and  rarely  brookite.  Actinolite 
of  a  deep  green  color.  Moonstone  in  very  fine  specimens,  stalactitie 
magnesite,  bronzite,  corundum  in  albite. 

On  road  leading  from  Lima  to  Wawa,  amethyst. 

On  Media  Railroad,  near  Williamson  school,  chrysolite. 

On  Christian  Scherz's  farm.  Black  Horse,  a  peculiar  chromic  iron 
and  hematitic  iron  intermixed  with  corundum. 

At  Edgar  Tyson's  Black  Horse  Tavern,  on  road  going  towards 
Rockdale,  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  below  blacksmith  shop, 
corundum. 

Several  mines  have  been  started  in  Middletown  of  late  years  for 
iron  ore  but  have  been  abandoned,  the  ore  not  proving  abundant. 
Some  good  showy  specimens  of  limonite  were  found. 

At  Lenni,  at  the  deep  cut  of  the  Media  Railroad,  vermiculite  of  a 
deep  green  color,  also  of  a  bronze  and  a  white  color.  Leelite, 
lennilite,  delawarite  and  actinolite,  also  several  masses  of  small 
quartz  crystals  of  a  pale  green  color  were  collected.  A  serpentine 
quarry  was  opened  here. 

EdgemonL    On  Alfred  James'  farm,  beryl. 

At  and  near  Castle  Rock,  enstatite,  asbestus,  cbrysotile,  talc, 
limonite  in  fine  specimens  showing  fibres  three  inches  long,  ferru- 
ginous quartz,  some  closely  resembling  compostella  quartz,  also,  in 
cavities  of  honeycomb  quartz,  microscopic  quartz  crystals  doubly 
terminated  and  bright  red  in  color.  Under  the  microscope  the 
crystals  are  colorless  and  transparent  but  each  contains  a  minute 
red  speck  which  colors  the  whole  to  the  naked  eye.  These  make 
beautiful  microscopic  objects. 

Marple,    On  Major  Jones'  farm  chromic  iron. 
'  On  Abby  Worral  farm,  andalusite,  some  good  specimens;  in  the 
public  road  near  the  mansion,  amethyst. 

On  Samuel  Sharpless'  farm,  andalusite,  tourmaline. 

On  Albert  Worral  farm,  tourmaline. 

On  all  the  farms  passing  north,  andalusite. 

Radnor  Township,    Moro  Philips'  chrome  mine,  chromite,  garnet, 
sphene,  asbestus,  steatite,  limonite,  magnetite. 
14 
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Passing  nortli  into  Radnor  enstatite  aad  asbesUform  authulite  and 
antholite  containing  brouzite  and  diaclasite  are  found. 

On  Mary  Palraer's  farm  Id  the  triangle  between  the  Cooperlown- 
Newtown  road,  Rolierts  road  and  Chester  and  Radnor  road,  antho- 
lite is  abundant. 
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0B8EBVATI0N8  UPON  THE  BBADT  OF  TEE  OOBILLA. 
BY  HENRY   C.  CHAPMAN,  M.   D. 

The  brain  of  the  Grorilla  has  been  described  by  Gratiolet*,  Owen', 
Pansch',  Thane^  Bischoff^  and  Broca'.  It  should  be  mentioned, 
however,  that  the  brains  described  by  Gratiolet  and  Owen  were  in 
such  a  decomposed  condition  as  to  admit  of  but  little  more  than  a 
very  general  description,  while  the  brain  described  by  Pansch  was 
the  same  that  was  afterwards  described  by  Thane  and  BischofT. 
Thane,  moreover,  does  not  appear  to  have  ever  seen  the  brain  of  the 
Gorilla  he  described,  his  remarks  being  based  upon  copies  of  the  figures 
illustrating  Pansch's  paper.  BischofT,  however,  had  the  opportunity 
of  studying  the  brain  itself,  the  specimen  previously  described  by 
Pansch  having  been  submitted  to  him  for  examination,  at  his  request, 
by  Dr.  Bolau.  Finally,  the  brain  described  by  Broca  differed  so 
much  from  that  described  by  Bischoff  that  the  latter  wrote  to  Broca 
to  say  that  he  believed  the  brain  described  by  the  latter  was  not 
that  of  a  Gorilla  at  all,  but  that  of  a  Chimpanzee.  It  was  un- 
doubtedly, however,  a  Gorilla's  brain.  Since  then  Pansch  has  had 
the  opportunity  of  dissecting  three  other  Gorilla's  brains  the  exam- 
ination of  which  confirms  his  previous  conclusions,  based  upon  the 
brain  of  the  Gorilla  studied  by  BischofT  and  himself. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  resume  of  the  literature  of  the 
subject,  that  the  opportunities  of  studying  the  brain  of  the  Gorilla 
have  been  very  few.  In  fact  up  to  the  present  time,  of  the  few 
Gorilla  brains  that  have  been  obtained,  supposing  that  described  by 
Broca  to  have  been  a  Gorilla,  only  five  were  in  such  a  condition 
when  received  as  to  j)ermit  of  description.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  there- 
fore, that  the  following  brief  description  of  the  brain  of  the  Gorilla 
obtained  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Gaboon  river  by  the  Rev.  R. 
H.  Nassau  and  presented  by  him  to  the  Academy,  through  the  cour- 
tesy of  Dr.  T.  G.  Morton,  together  with  two  others  to  be  mentioned 
hereafter,  will  not  be  considered  as  superfluous,  especially  as  it 
differs  in  several  respects  from  the  brains  previously  described. 

*  Compies  Rcndus,  I860. 

'  FuUerian  lecture,  reported  in  Athenaeum,  March  28rd,  1861. 
'  Abhandlungen  aus  dem  Gebiete  der  Naturwisscnscbaften,  Hamburg,  1876, 
Jahrcsbericht  Uber  die  Fortschriiie  der  Anat.  and  Phys.,  1879. 

*  Nature,  Dec.  14ih,  1876. 

^  Sitzungsberichte  Acad,  der  Wissenschaften  zu  Miinchen,  Band  vii,  1877. 
•Revue  Anthropologiquc,  1878. 
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The  braiii,  that  of  a  young  Gorilla,  weighed  one  hundred  and  fifty 
grammes  and  measuredninety  mi  llinietres  in  length,  seveuty-fivc  mil- 
limetres in  breadth  and  sixty  niillimelreain  height  and  was  somewhat 
smaller  than  either  of  the  brains  previously  described  by  Pansch  and 
Brooa,  Each  hemisphere  of  the  cerebrum  of  the  Gorilla,  like  that 
of  man,  is  incompletely  divided  by  more  or  less  well  defined  and  deep 
fissures  into  the  following  five  divisions  or  lobes,  vix:  the  frontal, 
parietal,  occipital,  temporal,  and  central  lobes.  The  fissure  of  Sylv- 
ias, PI.  XI,  fig.  2  8,  begins  at  the  base  of  the  hemisphere  behind  the 
origin  of  the  olfactory  nerves,  ami  laterally  from  the  optic  chiasma. 
Passing  thence  outwardly  it  reaches  tlie  arched  lateral  surface  of  the 
hemisphere  and  divides  into  two  branches.  The  posterior  branch,  PI, 
XI,  fig.  2  S',  the  longest  of  the  two  passing  obliquely  upward  and  bacif- 
ward  terminates  in  the  supra-marginal  convolution  of  tlie  parietal 
lobe.  The  anterior  vertical  branch,  PI.  XI,  fig.  2  S",  the  smallest  of 
the  two  into  which  the  Sylvian  fij^ure  divides,  passing  obliquely  for- 
ward and  then  npward  and  sHghlly  backward,  terminates  in  that 
part  of  the  third  frontal  convolution  which  is  situated  below  the 
second  frontal  fissure  and  in  front  of  the  pre-central  fissure.  The 
anterior  honiontal  branch,  the  third  into  which  the  Sylvian  fii?^ure 
divides,  in  the  bruin  of  Man,  and  usuiilly  Miu.ltMril".d  vvm  in  ?j.edal 
works  upon  the  brain,  while  absent  in  this  specimen  appears  to  have 
been  present  in  the  brain  of  the  Gorilla  described  by  Broca.  It 
should  be  mentioned  in  this  connection,  that  this  fissure,  regarded  by 
Broca  as  being  the  anterior  horizontal  branch  of  the  fissure  of 
Sylvius,  was  descrilved  by  Pansch  as  the  anterior  vertical  branch, 
and  by  BischofT  as  the  orbital  branch,  both  Bischoff*  and  Broca 
regarding  the  slight  indentation  above  but  not  passing  into  the  pos- 
terior branchoftheSylvianfiasure,  as  the  ascending  vertical  branch. 
Such  an  indentation  is  present,  at  least  in  the  right  hemisphere  of 
the  brain  of  the  Gorilla  under  consideration,  but  we  cannot  attach  to 
it  the  morphological  significance  attributed  to  it. 

The  difference  in  interpretation  of  this  fissure  may  he  due  to 
the  fact  of  the  brains  described  by  BischofT  and  Broca  diifering  from 
each  other  and  from  that  now  descrilied.  Within  the  angle  formed 
by  the  anterior  and  posterior  branches  of  the  Sylvian  fissure  may  be 
seen,  on  the  right  side  at  least,  of  the  brain  of  our  Gorilla,  the  fifth 
lobe  or  island  of  Reil,  the  operculum  leaving  it  partly  uncovered. 
On  the  left  side  of  the  brain,  however,  the  operculum  fits  so  closely 
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concealed.  The  operculum  in  the  brain  of  the  Grorilla,  as  in  that  of 
Man,  is  formed  partly  by  the  lower  ends  of  the  two  central  convolu- 
tions where  they  pass  into  each  other,  and  partly  by  portions  of  the 
third  frontal  convolution  and  lower  parietal  lobule.  The  fissure  of 
Sylvius,  with  its  posterior  branch,  separates  the  frontal  and  parietal 
lobes  from  the  temporal  lobe.  The  central  fissure,  or  fissure  of 
Rolando,  PL  XI,  figs.  1, 2  R,  invariably  present  in  the  human  brain  as 
well  as  in  that  of  most  monkeys,  is  well  marked  in  the  brain  of  the 
Oorilla.  Beginning  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  hemisphere,  slightly 
posterior  to  the  middle  line,  it  passes  obliquely  forward  And  down- 
ward to  terminate  near  the  upper  border  of  the  posterior  branch  of 
the  Sylvian  fissure,  and  is  larger  in  the  left  than  in  the  right  hemi- 
sphere. The  central  fissure  divides  quite  naturally  in  the  Gorilla 
the  frontal  from  the  parietal  lobes  upon  the  upper  surface 
of  the  hemisphere.  The  central  fissure  in  its  whole  length  is 
bordered,  as  in  Man,  by  two  convolutions,  the  anterior  and  posterior 
central  convolutions,  PI.  XI,  fig.  2  a,  b.  The  former  we  regard  as 
belonging  to  the  frontal,  the  latter  to  the  parietal  lobes.  It  has 
already  been  mentioned  that  the  lower  ends  of  the  two  central  convo- 
lutions, where  they  pass  into  each  other  around  the  end  of  the  central 
fissure,  enter  into  the  formation  of  the  operculum. 

While  this  is  the  case  in  the  left  hemisphere,  it  is  not  strictly 
so  in  the  right  one,  since  the  central  fissure  is  not  only  shorter 
on  the  right  side  than  on  the  left,  but  also  on  account  of  the  pre- 
central  fissure  on  the  right  side  being  longer  than  on  the  left,  it 
passes  down  in  front  of  the  central  fissure  and  almost  reaches  the 
posterior  branch  of  the  Sylvian  fissure.  The  anterior  central  convolu- 
tion, PI.  XI,  figs.  1, 2  a,  may  be  considered  as  giving  origin  at  difierent 
levels  from  above  downward  to  the  superior,  middle  and  inferior 
frontal  convolutions,  PI.  XI,  figs.  2  c,  d,  e.  The  superior  or  first 
frontal  convolution,  PL  XI,  fig.  2  c,  is  separated  from  the  middle 
or  second  frontal  convolution,  PL  XI,  fig.  2  d,  by  the  first  frontal 
fissure,  and  the  second  frontal  convolution,  PL  XI,  fig.  2  d,  from 
the  inferior  or  third  frontal  convolution,  PL  XI,  fig.  2  e,  by  the 
second  frontal  fissure.  It  is  impossible  to  say  whether  the  con- 
volution, which,  passing  downward  and  forward  and  bending 
around  reaches  the  orbital  surface  of  the  frontal  lobe,  should  be  re- 
garded &s  the  continuation  of  the  first  or  second  frontal  convolution 
or  not.  That  the  inferior  part  of  the  frontal  lobe  of  the  brain  of  the 
Oorilla,  PL  X  I,  fig.  2  e,  should  be  regarded  as  homologous  with  at  least 
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part  of  the  third  or  inferior  frontal  convolution  of  the  brain  of  Man, 
(B  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  coBvolotion  in  question  not  only  sur- 
rounde  the  end  of  the  anterior  vertical  branch  of  the  Sylvian  U^ure, 
but  its  inferior  lower  part  passeB  as  an  arched  convolution  under 
the  operculum  into  the  island  of  Reil.  As  a  coulirmalion  of  this 
view  it  will  be  observed  that  the  pre-eentral  fissure,  into  which  the 
second  frontal  fissure  runs,  PI.  XI,  fig.  2  d,  passes  downward  between 
the  anterior  vertical  branch  of  tlie  fissure  of  Sylvius  and  the  central 
fissure.  The  frontal  lobes  of  the  Gorilla  difl'er,  however,  from  those 
of  Man  in  their  anterior  portion  terminating  in  a  |>oint.  The 
inferior  or  third  frontal  convolution  in  the  brain  of  the  Gorilla 
differa,  especially  from  the  corresponding  convolution  in  Man,  in  not 
only  being  relatively  smaller  but  in  Its  orbital  surface  being  hollowed 
out  to  such  an  extent  that  the  portion  of  the  inferior  frontal  con- 
volution which  in  man  surrounds  or  is  below  the  anterior  branch  of 
the  fissure  of  :5ylyius,  ie  absent.  Indeed  this  should  be  so  if,  as  we 
have  just  supposed,  the  anterior  horizontal  branch  of  the  fissure  of 
Sylvius  ifi  absent.  It  is  hardly  to  be  eipectfld,  therefore,  that  in 
addition  to  the  olfactory  fissure  both  the  orbital  fissure  and  tlie 
solco  cruciform  of  Rolando'  should  be  present  in  the  brain  of  the 
Gorilla,  especially  as  thtf  fissures  on  the  orbital  surface  of  the  frontal 
lobe  in  the  brain  of  Man  are  variable  in  form.  Only  one  fissure, 
in  addition  to  the  olfactory,  is  present  in  the  orbital  surface  of 
the  frontal  lobe  of  the  Gorilla's  brain,  and  that  resembles  in  both 
hemispheres  rather  the  cruciform  than  the  orbital  fissure  of  Man. 

If  the  interpretation  just  offered  of  the  convolutions  of  the 
frontal  lobe  of  the  brain  of  the  Gorilla  be  correct,  it  follows  that  the 
frontal  lobe  of  the  brain  of  the  monkeys  below  the  Gibbon  must 
consbt  essentially  of  only  two  convolutions,  the  superior  and 
middle  frontal,  the  inferior  frontal  convolution  being  in  them 
but  little  developed,  as  in  Macaeui,  or  absent  altfigether  as  in 
Cereopitheew.  If  such  be  the  case  then  the  convolution  in  monkeys 
described  by  Graliolet'  as  being  the  inferior  or  third  frontal 
must  be  regarded  as  being  the  middle  or  second  frontal  con- 
volution, the  inferior  frontal  convolution  being  but  little,  if  at 
all  developed.  The  view  just  offered,  advanced  also  by  Bischofi*,' 
as  to  the  nature  of  the  convolutions  of  the  frontal  lobe  in  the 
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primates,  if  correct,  has  a  physiological  as  well  as  a  morphological 
significance  when  considered  in  connection  with  the  localization  hj 
Broca  and  other  observers  of  the  centre  of  articulate  language  in  the 
inferior  or  third  frontal  convolution.  For  if  the  centre  of  speech  be 
localized  in  that  convolution,  in  its  absence,  though  the  larynx  and 
nerves  involved  be  present,  the  nervous  plexus  being  incomplete, 
speech  becomes  impossible.  The  parietal  lobe  anteriorly  is  separated 
from  the  frontal  lobe  by  the  central  fissure,  posteriorly  from  the 
occipital  by  the  external  and  internal  occipital  fissures  and  laterally 
and  inferiorly,  at  least  in  great  part,  from  the  temporal  lobe  by  the 
posterior  branch  of  the  Sylvian  fissure.  The  posterior  central  con- 
volution, the  most  anterior  portion  of  the  parietal  lobe,  may  be 
regarded  as  giving  origin  to  the  superior  and  inferior  parietal 
lobules  which,  passing  backward  towards  the  occipital  lobe,  are 
separated  by  the  parietal  fissure,  PI.  XI,  fig.  2. 

The  parietal  fissure  begins  above  and  a  little  beyond  the  middle 
of  the  posterior  branch  of  the  Sylvian  fissure  and  passes  upward 
and  forward,  then  obliquely  upward  and  backward,  and  having 
nearly  reached  the  top  of  the  hemisphere  turns  again  and  finally 
passes  into  the  external  occipital  fissure.  Of  the  three  secondary 
fissures  of  the  superior  parietal  lobule,  the'most  noticeable  is  that 
upon  the  surface  of  the  hemisphere,  just  posterior  to  the  central 
fissure  which  resembles  very  much  in  its  form  the  cruciform 
fissure  of  the  orbital  surface  of  the  frontal  lobe.  Of  the  convolu- 
tions entering  into  the  formation  of  the  inferior  parietal  lobule  we 
regard  those  surrounding  the  terminations  of  the  Sylvian  and 
superior  temporal  fissures  as  being  the  supramarginal  and  angular 
convolutions. 

The  mesial  surface  of  the  parietal  lobe  pf  our  Gorilla  was  not  as 
well  preserved  as  the  remaining  parts  of  the  brain,  nevertheless  that 
part  of  it  lying  between  the  ascending  branch  of  the  calloso-marginal 
and  internal  occipital  fissures  was  identified  as  praecuneus.  The  occip- 
ital lobe,  forming  the  posterior  portion  of  the  hemisphere,  is  separated 
firom  the  parietal  lobe  mesially  and  internally  by  the  internal  occipital 
fissure,  and  externally  and  laterally  by  the  external  occipital  fissure. 
There  are,  however,  no  distinct  boundaries  between  the  occipital  lobe 
laterally  and  inferiorly  and  the  parietal  and  temporal  lobes,  the 
occipital  passing  continuously  into  the  latter  lobes  as  the  occipital 
and  occipito-temporal  convolutions.  The  internal  and  external 
occipital  fissures  in  the  brain  of  the  Gorilla  might  be  viewed  when 
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taken  together  as  corresponUiiig  to  tbe  pariotiMiccipital  fiesurc  iu 
the  brain  of  Man,  supposing  the  latter  to  be  broader  nn<l  bridged 
over  by  the  first  oucipitnl  couvolutioD.  It  appears  to  us,  Uowever, 
as  more  probable  that  the  interual  occipitul  fissure  alone  in  the 
(jorilla  should  be  regarded  a*  homoiogoos  with  the  parieto-occipital 
fijeure  in  Man.  the  external  occipital  fisaure  In  the  Gorilla  corre- 
sponding to  the  fissure  desnribed  in  the  brain  of  Man  as  the  trans- 
verse occipital  Assure.  That  the  latter  view  is  the  .correct  one  is 
still  further  shown  by  the  fact  already  referred  to  of  the  parietal 
fissure  passing  into  the  transverse  occipital  fissure,  which  is  ofteu  the 
ciiee  in  Man.  On  the  mental,  as  well  as  upon  the  superior  surfuce, 
the  occipital  ia  as  distinctly  separated  from  tho  parietal  lube  by  the 
pa rieto -occipital  fissure  iu  the  brain  of  the  Gorilla  as  in  the  brain  of 
Man.  It  should  be  mentioned,  however,  that  in  the  brain  of  the  Gor- 
illa the  pari  etc  occipital  does  not  reach  the  calesrine  fissure,  as  is  usu- 
iilly  the  case  in  the  brain  of  Man,  the  two  tissures  being  separated 
by  a  distinct  convolution,  the  "deuxii>me  plis  de  passage  iutcrne" 
of  Gratiolet,  the  "  untere  immere  ^heitelbogen  windung "  of 
Bischoff.  That  is,  the  part  uf  the  occipital  lube  de^scHbed  in  the 
brain  of  Man  as  the  wedge-shaped  convolution  or  cuneus  is  divided 
in  the  brain  of  the  Gorilla  into  an  upper  and  larger,  and  a  loner  and 
smaller  portion.  A  similar  disposition  usually  obtains  iu  the  brain 
of  the  authropoids and  the  lower  monkeys,  though  this  convolution 
may  be  absent  on  one  side  at  least,  om  was  observed  by  the  author* 
in  the  case  of  a  Chimpanzee.  On  the  other  hand,  it  should  be  men- 
tioned, as  stated  several  years  ago  by  the  author*  iu  a  communica- 
tion made  to  this  Academy,  that  he  bad  observed  this  convolution, 
that  is,  the  "deuxii^me  plis  de  passage  interne"  of  Gratiolet,  in  the 
brain  of  Man,  and  he  takes  this  opportunity  of  calling  attention  to 
ilfl  presence  in  the  brain  of  the  white  man  as  well  aa  iu  that  of  the 
negro. 

The  calcarine  fissure  iu  the  brain  of  the  Gorilla  passed  into  the 
hipjiocanipal  fissure,  the  convolution  of  the  hippocampus  being 
thereby  separated  from  the  convolution  of  the  corpus  callosum.  Iu 
this  respect  the  brain  of  the  Gorilla  agrees  with  that  of  the  remain- 
ing anthropoids  and  lower  monkeys,  in  which  the  calcarine  usually 
passes  into  the  hippocampal  figure.  In  the  brain  of  the  Gorilla 
described  by  Brocii,  however,  the  calcarine  did  not  reach  the  hippu- 
"  Proceedingi  A.  N.  S.,  Phila.,  1M71I.  " 
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campal  fissure,  the  convolution  of  the  hippocampus  passing  continu- 
ously into  the  convolution  of  the  corpus  callosum,  a  disposition 
sometimes  observed  in  other  anthropoids  and  monkeys,  as  in  the 
Chimpanzee,  Gibbon  and  Spider  Monkey,  and  which,  with  few  ex- 
ceptions, obtains  in  Man.  The  first  occipital  convolution,  already 
referred  to  as  separating  the  parietal  and  occipital  lobes,  in  winding 
around  the  transverse  occipital  and  the  parieto-occipital  fissures, 
PI.  XII,  fig.  3P,  forms  an  arch  convex  inward,  then  convex  outward, 
serving  to  connect  the  occipital  with  the  parietal  lobe,  PL  XII,  fig. 
3  p,  and  more  especially  with  the  supramargiual  lobule  of  the  latter. 
Hence  the  various  names,  annectant,  bridging  convolutions,  premier 
plis  de  passage  exteme,  obere  immereScheitelbogen  windung,  given  to 
this  convolution  as  well  as  that  of  first  occipital  convolution. 

This  bridging  or  arching  convolution  is  well  developed  in 
both  hemispheres  of  t4ie  brain  of  the  Gorilla,  that  of  the  right 
hemisphere  being  slightly  less  superficial  than  that  of  the  left.  On 
neither  side  of  the  brain,  PI.  XII,  fig.  3,  of  the  Gorilla 
-can  it  be  said,  however,  that  there  exists  an  operculum, 
so  striking  a  feature  in  the  brain  of  the  Chimpanzee  and 
of  the  lower  monkeys.  The  second  occipital  convolution,  lying 
behind  the  transverse  occipital  fissure  and  outside  the  first 
occipital  convolution,  passes  into  the  parietal  lobe  and  more  partic- 
ularly into  the  angular  convolution  of  the  latter.  The  third  occip- 
ital convolution,  better  denned  on  the  right  side  than  on  the  leil 
in  the  brain  of  our  Gorilla,  passes  from  the  posterior  extremity  of  the 
hemisphere  into  the  second  and  third  temporal  convolutions,  PI.  XI, 
fig.  2  u,  V.  Unfortunately  the  inferior  surface  of  the  occipital 
lobe  of  our  specimen  was  too  much  altered  to  admit  of  exact  descrip- 
tion. Judging  from  what  remains  of  it  as  compared  with  the  cor- 
responding part  of  the  brains  described  by  BischofT  and  Broca,  the 
lateral  and  median  occipito-temporal  convolutions  must  have  been 
present  and  well  defined.  The  temporal  lobe,  while  distinctly  sep- 
arated from  the  frontal  and  parietal  lobes  by  the  Sylvian  fissure, 
passes  without  defined  boundaries,  as  just  seen,  into  the  occipital 
lobe  and  consists  essentially  of  three  convolutions.  The  superior 
temporal  convolution,  PI.  XI,  fig.  2 1,  lying  between  the  fissure  of 
Sylvius  and  the  superior  temporal  fist^ure,  passes  obliquely  upward 
and  backward  into  the  superior  marginal  convolution.  The  middle 
temporal  convolution,  lying  between  the  superior  temporal   and 
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inferior  temporal  convolutious,  pafseii  partly  into  the  siig;ular  convolu- 
tion and  partly  into  the  occipital  lob«.  The  iuferior  temporal  couvolu- 
tion,  PI.  XI,  iig.  2V,  lying  below  the  inferior  temporal  tissu re,  passes 
into  the  occipital  lobe.  The  fifth  lolw,  innuhi  or  islaud  of  Reil. 
lying  between  the  frontnl,  pnric'lal  and  temporal  lobe?,  U  but  little 
developed  in  the  brain  of  our  Giirilla,  much  lees  so  than  in  the  brain 
of  the  Chimpanzee  described  by  the  author.  The  insula,  whilft 
entirely  covered  by  the  operculiiui  on  the  left  hemisphere,  is  but 
partly  so  in  the  right.  Unfortunately  the  heraispherea  were  so 
altered  on  the  mesial  surface  in  the  hippncampal  region  as  to  render 
impossible  the  demonstration  of  the  lateral  ventricle  with  its  hippo- 
campus major  and  minor,  etc.  Inasmuch,  however,  as  the  parts  in 
question  were  demonstrated  by  the  author  iu  the  brains  of  the  Orang 
and  Chimpanzee,  as  had  been  done  previously  by  others,  doubtless 
they  existed  iathebrainof  ourGiorilla.  Astothe  remaining  parts  of 
the  brain  oftlie  Gorilla  the  medulla  and  pons  did  not  present  any  eape- 
dally  noticeable  {)eculiarites.  The  cerebellum.  PI.  XII,  fig.  4,  however, 
was  uot  only  absolutely  but  relatively  smaller  than  that  of  Man  or  of 
the  Chimpauitee  or  Orang,  and  was  entirely  covered  by  the  cerebrum, 
the  posterior  or  occipital  lobes  extending  beyond  the  cerebellum  to 
an  extent  of  several  millimetres,  and  this  though  the  brain  had 
been  lying  in  alcohol  for  many  months. 

The  cerebellum  was  entirely  covered,  as  was  also  the  case  in  the 
two  other  brains  of  the  Gorilla  already  referred  to  as  having  been 
too  much  altered  to  admit  of  description.  It  was  equally  well  cov- 
ered in  the  brain  of  the  adult  Gorilla  sent  many  years  ago  by  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Nassau  to  Dr.  Morton  but  which  was  unfortunately  in  such 
a  condition  in  other  respects  as  to  render  it  unfit  for  description.  It 
may  be  mentioned  incidentally  that  the  cerebellum  of  the  Chim- 
panzee is  larger  than  that  of  either  the  Gorilla  or  Orang,  and  it 
would  appear  that  while  it  is  entirely  covered  by  the  cerebrum  in 
the  adult  or  nearly  adult  animal,  it  is  partly  uncovered  by  the 
cerebrum  In  the  young  animal.  At  least  of  three  Chimpanzees  dis- 
sected by  the  author,  in  the  two  young  animals  it  was  demonstrated 
before  the  brain  was  taken  out  of  the  skull  that  the  cerebellum 
was  not  covered  by  the  cerebrum,  and  the  same  condition  was 
observed  in  the  brain  of  the  young  Chimpanzee  dissected  by  Mr, 
Arthur  E.  Brown,  Superintendent  of  the  Philadelphia  Zoological 
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Garden,  as  well  as  in  those  described  by  Bischoff/  MuUer,* 
Giacomini.'  In  the  third  Chimpanzee,  a  nearly  adult  animal  dis- 
sected by  the  author,  the  cerebellum  was  entirely  covered  by  the 
cerebrum,  and  such  was  stated  to  be  the  case  in  the  brain  of  the 
Chimpanzee  described  many  years  ago  by  Marshall/  Of  eight 
Chimpanzee  brains,  in  six  the  cerebellum  was  found  uncovered  by 
the  cerebrum,  in  two  covered. 

In  a  previous .  communication  addressed  to  the  Academy^ 
it  was  stated  that  no  one  anthropoid  ape  was  more  closely 
related  to  Man  in  the  totality  of  its  organization  than  another 
and  that  no  anthropoid  now  known  could  be  regarded  as  the 
ancestor  of  the  other  anthropoids,  still  less  as  the  ancestor  of 
Man,  each  anthropoid  agreeing  in  some  respects  with  related  forms 
and  with  Man  and  differing  from  them  in  others.  A  comparison  of 
the  brain  of  the  Gorilla  with  that  of  the  Orang,  Chimpanzee  and  Man 
confirms  the  conclusion  then  arrived  at.  While  the  fissures  and 
convolutions  are  disposed  as  we  have  seen  in  the  brain  of  the  Gorilla 
in  the  same  manner,  generally  speaking,  as  in  that  of  Man  or  of  the 
Chimpanzee  or  Orang,  it  is  nevertheless  a  low  type  of  brain,  being 
much  less  convoluted  than  the  brain  of  Man  or  of  either  of  the  two 
other  anthropoids.  It  might  be  supposed  that  this  was  due  to  the 
fact  of  the  brain  just  described  being  that  of  a  young  animal.  That 
such,  however,  is  not  the  case  is  shown  by  the  two  other  brains  of 
the  Gorilla  not  being  any  more  convoluted,  though  both  of  them 
were  larger  and  heavier  and  from  older  animals. 

The  brain  of  the  Gorilla  further  differs  from  that  of  Man  or  of  the 
Chimpanzee  or  Orang  in  the  markedly  pointed  shape  of  its  frontal 
lobe,  in  the  absence  of  the  lower  portion  of  the  inferior  or  third 
firontal  convolution,  and  in  its  orbital  surface  being  so  concave.  With 
reference  to  this  portion  of  the  frontal  lobe  in  the  Gorilla  it  may  be 
incidentally  mentioned  that  the  corresponding  part  in  the  brain  of 
the  Chimpanzee  and  especially  in  that  of  the  Orang,  presents  the 
cruciform  and  orbital  fissures  disposed  exactly  as  in  Man,  the 
orbital  fissure  being  readily  distinguished  from  the  anterior  branches 
of  the  Sylvian  fissure.  Had  all  these  fissures  been  present  in  the 
brain  of  their  Gorilla   the  interpretation  of  the  orbital   fissure 

1  Gehirn  des  Champanzee,  1871. 

*  Archiv  fur  Anlhropologie,  1887. 

>  Atti  dclla  R.  Accad.  Torino,  1889. 

*  Natural  History  Review,  1861. 

*Proc.  Acad.  Nat.  Sciences  Philad.,  1880. 
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would  not  have  given  rise  to  the  discussion  between  Pan^ch  and 
Biscbolf  at  ready  referred  to.  On  the  other  hand  the  Gorilla  agrees 
with  the  Oraug  in  the  superfidal  disposition  of  the  occipital  con- 
volutions, the  operculum,  so  conspicuous  a  feature  in  the  brain  of 
the  Chiinpanitee,  being  absent.  If  it  be  permitted  in  the  al)sence  of 
living  links  or  eufficient  fossil  remains  lo  speculate  upon  the  devel- 
opment of  Man  and  the  anthropoids  from  lower  formg  of  simian  life  it 
mig-ht  be  inferred  from  the  character  of  the  brain  that  ihe  Gorilla 
had  descended  from  some  est) net  Cynoeephalai ;  the  Chimpanzee 
and  Orang  from  estinct  Macacque  and  Gibbon-like  forms,  and 
Man  from  some  generalized  simian  form  combining  in  itself  (he 
characteristics  of  existing  anthropoids.  Tbo  remote  anceatotH  of 
sucb  extinct  forms,  to  recede  still  farther  in  geologic  time,  such 
as  Necrolviaw  of  Filhol,  A'otharchu  of  Ijetdy,  •LimnQtheriiim  of 
Marsh,  Aiiaptomorplme  of  Cope,  the  latter  the  most  simian 
Lemur  yet  discovered,  resembled,  as  their  names  imply,  the  living 
Lemurs  of  the  present  day,  intermediate  forms  connecting  the  extinct 
and  existing  genera  having  once  lived  but  having  now  passed  away. 
Notwithstanding  the  value  and  importance  of  the  remains  of  Meeo- 
doiits.  Prosiraiffi  and  Lemurs  discovered,  es|iecia]I_v  by  I^idy,  Marsh 


the 
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more  complete  series  of  simian  remains  than  is  now  available  must 
be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  evolutionist  before  even  a  general  out- 
line of  the  geneolugy  of  Man  and  the  remaining  primates  can  be 
established. 
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OH  THS  AHATOMT  OF  8A0DA,  CT8TIC0P8I8,  JE0I8TA  AHD 

DEHTELLABIA. 

BY  HENRY  A.   PIL8BRY. 

8ftgda  (Hjftloiagda)  ■imilit  C.  B.  Adams.    (PI.  XIII,  figs.  A.  B.  C.  D.  B.) 

The  specimens  were  collected  by  Mr.  C.  W.  Johnson  at  Port 
Antonio,  Jamaica,  in  April,  1891.    They  were  killed  by  drowning. 

The  foot  is  very  long  and  narrow,  measuring  length  20,  breadth 
in  the  middle,  3  mm.  The  sides  of  the  sole  are  subparallel.  The 
sole  (PI.  XIII,  fig.  E,  «.)  has  a  central  longitudinal  sulcus,  but  is  not 
tripartite.    Above,  the  foot  is  granulated. 

The  jaw  (PL  XIII,  fig.  D.)  is  delicate,  thin  and  arcuate,  having 
no  median  projection.  It  resembles  somewhat  the  jaw  of  Microphysa 
and  Bulimulua,  seeming  to  be  composed  of  twenty-seven  narrow 
vertical  plates,  soldered  together,  but  slightly  overlapping  on  their 
outer  edges.  This  shingle-like  imbrication  is  not,  however,  as 
marked  as  in  Bulimulus,  The  teeth  resemble  those  of  Sagda 
haldemaniana  as  figured  by  W.  G.  Binney,  but  they  are  shorter. 

The  genital  system  (PL  XIII,  figs.  A.  B.  C.)  is  elongated.  The 
female  organs  (fig.  C.)  lack  dart  sac  or  other  accessory  glands.  The 
oviduct  of  the  several  specimens  examined,  contained  from  four  to 
six  ova,  of  a  short-oval  form,  measuring  2'4  x  1*8  mm.  The  egg 
shell  is  hard,  brittle  and  calcareous.  The  albumen  gland  (a.  gl.)  b 
narrow.  The  duct  of  the  spermatheca  («p.)  is  very  long,  and  is 
swollen  at  its  origin.  The  male  organs  (figs.  A.  B.)  are  peculiar. 
The  penis  sac  (p.)  is  long,  and  at  its  apex  are  inserted  the  vas 
deferens  (v.  d.),  the  retractor  muscle  (r.  p.)  and  a  long  folded 
flagellum  (/{.).  From  the  middle  of  the  penis  sac  springs  a  curiously 
complicated  accessory  diverticulum  (figs.  A.  B.,  2.  o.).  This  organ 
is  at  first  of  equal  size  with  the  penis  itself,  but  it  then  becomes  very 
narrow ;  it  again  widens  into  a  long,  convoluted  blind  sac.  In  fig. 
A.  this  organ  is  seen  in  its  natural  position  as  it  lies  folded  within 
the  body-cavity.  In  fig.  B.  the  organ  is  seen  uncoiled  to  show  its 
form  and  length.  I  do  not  know  that  any  similar  structure  has  been 
observed  hitherto.  The  retractor  muscle  of  the  penis  seemed  to  be 
attached  to  the  vaginal  sac,  instead  of  to  the  body-wall.  This  may 
possibly  be  a  mistake,  however. 
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OritiMpili  tonamak  C,  B.  Adimi.    (PI.  Xllt,  fig.  P.) 

The  single  specimeo  wbich  furnished  tbe  following  details  was 
taken  by  Mr.  C.  W,  Jobnaon  at  Port  Antouio,  Jamaica,  in  April, 
U9l. 

Tbe  animal  is  black  externally.  Tbe  foot  is  abort;  sole  indis- 
tinctly  tripartite. 

ThegeniUilia  (Pi.  XIII,  fig,  F.)  are  more  like  Sagda  tban  any  otber 
form  as  yet  known,  and  the  group  must  evidently  be  removed  from 
the  vicinity  of  Httmitroeltug,  where  it  has  bitberto  been  placed.  The 
female  system  ha."  the  uterus  enormously  distended  with  young,  which 
were  twenty-seven  in  number  iu  the  specimen  examined.  The  young 
sholU  are  globular,  consisting  of  two  whorls ;  when  dry  they  are 
very  iridescent  Those  in  the  upper  part  are  less  developed  than 
the  lower  ones,  and  aaiugle  ovum,  enclosed  in  a  very  thin,  brittle 
white  shell,  was  found.  The  spermntbeca  {»p.'}  has  a  long,  bifurcat- 
ing duct,  closely  bound  to  the  oviduct,  its  estreme  upper  portion 
only  being  free.  Thepenisaac  C;j.)ielong,  the  vasdeferensinserted 
near  its  summit.  It  terminates  in  two  flagellate  organs  (^.)  tbe 
smaller  being  short  aud  slckle-sbaped.  At  the  lower  fourth  of  the 
penis-sac  nrises  an  organ  comparable  to  the  accessory  organ  lo 
S'lgihi  tiiiiilif.  This  orj^au  terniiniitcs  in  two  long  flagelln  (r.  x.) 
AtgUU  pUtromphtlk  Hlldff.    '.PI.  XIII,  fifi.  0.  H.) 

A  speciraea  containing  the  dried  animal  furnished  the  jaw  and 
lingual  membrane.  The  jaw  (PI.  XIII,  fig.  H.)  ia  rather  strong, 
slightly  arcuate,  and  furnished  with  five  or  six  wide  unequal  ribs. 
These,  with  the  exception  of  tbe  one  nearest  the  center,  are  low 
and  not  strongly  defined.  The  cutting  edge  is  weakly  denticulated 
by  the  ribs.     The  superior-lateral  portions  of  the  jaw  are  thin. 

The  radula  (PI.  XIII,  fig.  G.)  is  short  and  broad,  consisting  of  33- 
1-33  teeth.  The  rhachidian  tooth  (r.)  and  the  inner  ten  laterals 
lack  side  cusps.  The  eleventh  lateral  develops  a  side  cusp.  There 
are  fifteen  or  sixteen  true  lateral  teeth.  Tbe  inner  marginal  teeth 
become  tricuspid  by  the  bifurcation  of  the  principal  cusp  ;  the  outer 
marginals  are  quadricuspid,  the  side  cusp  also  bifurcating. 

The  shell  furnishing  these  preparations  is  No.  60,443  of  the 
Academy  collection.     Collected  by  Mr.  B.  Schmacker.     Locality, 
Kwangtung(Guangdung),  China. 
Cmracolni  (OenUlUria)  orbionlttk  ¥(t.    (I'l.  XIII,  flg.  I.  J.) 

f  fAbbi-  Vathelet 
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The  jaw  of  this  species  has  been  figured  as  smooth  by  Binney,  but 
as  that  examined  by  me  difiers  in  having  about  seven  low,  unequal, 
rounded  ribs,  I  have  deemed  it  best  to  figure  it  for  comparison  (^g. 
J.).  It  is  likely  that  there  is  considerable  variation  in  this  organ, 
some  closely  allied  species  having  a  strongly  ribbed  jaw,  others  a 
smooth  jaw,  as  Biuney  has  demonstrated. 

The  sole  is  indistinctly  tripartite. 

The  genitalia  are  intermediate  between  those  of  Lucema  and 
Caracolus  s.  str.  The  penis  has  a  short  flagellate  extension  beyond 
the  insertion  of  the  vas  deferens  (fig.  I,  fl.).  The  spermatheca  duct 
is  long  («p.) 

The  genitalia  of  Caracolus,  Lucema^  Dentellaria  and  Thelidomus 
have  proved  that  the  reference  of  all  these  large,  opaque  Helices  of 
tropical  America  to  a  single  genus  (  Caracolus)  is  a  natural  arrange- 
ment The  classification  proposed  by  me  in  1889  \  mainly  upon 
conchologic  characters,  will  therefore  stand.  It  is  safe  to  predict 
that  the  South  American  sections  Labyrinthus  and  Isomtrxa  will 
prove  to  be  essentially  similar  to  Lueema  and  Dentellaria  in 
anatomy. 

Explanation  of  Plate  XIII. 

Fig.  A.  Genitalia  of  Sagda  similis,  showing  the  penis  and  the  lower  portion  of 
ihe  female  system,  /.  penis ;  r.  /.  retractor  muscle  of  the  penis ;  Jl. 
flagellum ;  2,  o.  accessory  organ  of  the  penis ;  v.  d.  vas  deferens. 

Fig.  B.  View  of  the  lower  portion  of  the  penis  with  its  accessory  organ,  the  latter 
partially  pinned  out.     Lettering  as  in  fig.  A. 

Fig.  C.  Female  genital  organs  of  Sagda  similis.  At  0,  are  seen  eggs  in  the  ovi- 
duct. 

Fig.  D.     Jaw  of  Sagda  similis. 

Fig.  E.  Foot  of  Sagda  simiiis.  i.  tail,  showing  granulation,  s,  sole  showing  the 
median  furrow. 

Fig.  F.  Genital  system  of  Cysticopsis  tenerrima  Ad.  /.  penis ;  fl,  flagellum  ;  r.  p. 
retractor  muscle ;  v.  d.  vas  deferens  x.  x.  flagellate  extensions  of  the 
accessory  organ  of  penis;  g.  cl.  genital  cloaca;  sp.  spermatheca;  a,  gl. 
albumen  gland  ;  h.  d.  hermaphrodite  duct. 

Fig.  G.     Teeth  of  Aegista  plaiyomphala  Mlidff. 

Fig.  H.     Jaw  of  Aegista  platyomphala  MUdfT. 

Fig.  L     Genitalia  of  Dentellaria  orbiculata  Ykt,     Lettering  as  in  Fig.  F. 

Fig.  J.     Jaw  of  Dentellaria  orbiculata  F6r, 

*  Manual  of  Conchology,  2d  Series,  V,  p.  75,  76. 
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May  3. 
The  PreaidcDt,  Gkneral  Isaac  J.  Wibtar,  in  the  chair. 
Forty-six  persons  present. 

In  Memory  of  Dr.  Sereno  Watson — The  following  re^ilutions 
were  received  from  ihe  Botanical  Section  and  unanimously 
adopted : — 

Wfiereoi — The  Botanical  Section  of  the  Academy  of  Natural 
Sciences  of  Philadelphia  has  learned  with  profound  regret  of  the 
death  of  Dr.  Sereno  Wateon  of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  and  desirous  of 
placing  on  record  its  sense  of  this  great  loss,  in  c<in«equeuce  of  which 
botanical  science  througout  the  world  suffers,  therefore.  U^x* 

ReMohed. — That  we  recogoiz*  his  invaluable  servioea  in  the  dia- 
seminatioD  of  a  knowledge  of  American  botany,  a  work  to  which 
he  had  given  his  undivided  attention  for  many  years  and  which  has 
rendered  his  name  famous  wherever  t!ie  study  of  plants  and  plant 
life  has  been  cultivated. 

Renolved. — That  a  copy  of  this  minute  be  forwarded  to  the 
President  of  Harvard  University  and  to  the  Gray  Herbarium  at 
Harvard  with  which  be  was  so  long  associated,  and  that  the  same 
he  offered  for  publication  in  the  Proceedings  of  this  Academy. 


May  10. 

The  President,  General  Isaac  J.  Wistar,  in  the  chair. 
Forty-two  persons  present 

The  deaths  of  D.  B.  Cummins,  a  member,  and  of  Dr.  C  A. 
Dohrn,  a  correspondent,  were  announced. 

May  17. 
The  President,  General  Ibaac  J.  Wistar,  in  the  chair. 
Forty-three  persons  present. 


May  24. 
The  President,  General  Isaac  J.  Wibtar,  in  the  chair. 
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On  the  Cephalo-humeral  Muscle  and  the  so-called  rudimental  Clav- 
icle of  Carnivora, — Dr.  Harrison  Allen  spoke  of  some  of  the 
peculiarities  of  the  cephalo-humeral  muscle  in  mammals  and  invited 
especial  attention  to  the  presence  of  a  small  fibro-cartilaginous  disc 
in  the  junction  of  the  cephalo-humeral  with  the  muscles  which  are 
inserted  in  the  bones  at  the  region  of  the  shoulder.  This  is  well 
defined  in  Felis  and  is  identified  as  a  rudimental  clavicle.  Dr. 
Alien  had  detected  this  structure  in  Herpestis,  Taxidea,  Cereoleptes, 
Bassaris  and  pro&yon. 

The  cartilage  is  either  in  the  form  of  a  flat  disc  or  a  minute 
scythe-shaped  rod,  and  is  constant  in  lying  directly  over  the 
greatest  convexity  formed  by  the  round  of  the  shoulder.  It  seems 
to  give  strength  to  the  centre  of  a  muscle-system  of  which  the 
cephalic,  cervical,  pectoral  and  latissimal  sheets  are  parts.  The 
identification  of  such  a  plate  or  rod  with  a  true  clavicle  is  doubtful 
since  in  Balantiopteryx  (a  genus  of  bats)  the  structure  above  de- 
scribed is  remarkably  developed  while  the  clavicle  is  as  well 
formed  as  in  any  other  animal.  The  long  rod-like  body  is  con- 
tinuous with  a  fascicle  of  fibres  arising  from  the  pectoralis  and 
receives  the  insertion  of  the  occipito-pollicalis.  The  anterior  end  of 
the  rod  lies  in  the  upper  border  of  the  wing  membrane  and  is 
continuous  with  the  fibrous  thread  which  represents  the  tendon  of 
the  occipito-pollicalis  as  this  muscle  is  defined  in  the  bats  generally. 
From  both  the  proximal  and  distal  divisions  of  this  muscle  delicate 
fascicles  pass  toward  the  elbow  and  the  entire  plan  appears  to  be 
associated  with  the  rudiment  of  the  characteristic  skin  sac.  Slight 
modification  of  this  arrangement  is  met  with  in  the  allied  genus 
Rhynchonycteris. 

Comparison  of  this  arrangement  with  that  seen  in  the  common 
brown  bat  (Adelonycteris  fuscus)^  the  noctula  bat  {Noctullnia 
noctula),  and  the  false  vampire  (  Vampyrus  spectrum)  showed  that 
the  part  taken  by  the  rod  in  Balantiopteryx  is  the  tendon  of  a 
pectoral  muscle-fascicle  which  is  inserted  into  the  occipi to-poll ical 
muscle  as  it  crosses  the  shoulder,  while  in  the  group  of  the  Molossi 
the  muscle-fascicle  is  fleshy  throughout  its  entire  extent,  but  on 
the  whole  preserving  the  same  relations.  Thus  the  fibro-cartilage  of 
Balanteopteryx  is  represented  by  fibrous  tissue  in  Adelonycteris  and 
both  these  in  turn  by  muscle  in  the  Molossi.  Dr.  Allen  believed 
that  it  was  inexact  to  speak  of  a  clavicle  and  of  this  rod  as  things 
which  were  equal.  The  clavicle  acts  with  the  scapula  in  supporting 
the  head  of  the  humerus  but  in  no  wise  limiting  or  determining  its 
movements,  while  the  rod  is  always  over  the  outer  aspect  of  the 
shaft  of  the  humerus  below  its  head  and  here  acts  as  a  check  to 
abduction  of  this  bone. 
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Twenty-nine  members  present 

A  paper  entitled  "A  Catalogue  of  the  Fiahes  of  Greece,  with 
notes  on  the  Veriiauular  Names  now  in  use  jind  those  employed  by 
Cla^ical  Authors,"  by  Horace  Addison  Hoffman,  assisted  by  David 
Starr  Jordan,  wus  presented  for  publication. 

Henry  Keilnioad,  M.  D.  and  J.  F.  Sachse  were  eleftcii  members. 

Edw.  J.  Mierd,  of  London,  waa  elected  a  correspondent. 
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OH  THE  MECHAiriCAL  GENESIS  OF  THE  SCALES  OF  FISHES. 

BY   JOHN   A.    RYDER. 

Fourteen  years  ago  the  present  writer  suggested  that  the  slow 
metamorphosis  of  the  forms  of  the  crowns  of  the  teeth  of  mammalia/ 
in  the  course  of  a  vast  number  of  successive  generations,  might  be 
ascribed  to  the  continuous,  slow  and  cumulative  action  of  mechanical 
strains  and  pressures  in  definite  directions,  resulting  in  the  produc- 
tion of  permanent  stresses  and  consequent  changes  in  the  forms  of 
the  crowns,  especially  of  the  molar  series.  The  evidence  since 
accumulated  from  vertebrate  palaeontology  and  anatomy  has  served 
to  strengthen  the  belief  that  such  an  hypothesis  cannot  be  dismissed 
as  useless  until  a  better  one  has  been  offered  in  its  stead.  The  pre- 
sent paper  is  an  attempt  to  apply  somewhat  analogous  reasoning  to 
a  somewhat  simpler,  but  no  less  interesting,  problem  in  morpho- 
genesis. 

The  mechanical  hypothesis  now  to  be  offered  respecting  the  genesis 
of  the  scales  of  fishes,  accounts  for  the  origin  of  such  scales  from  a 
continuous  subepidermal  matrix,  which  may  be  regarded  as  a  base- 
ment membrane.  Such  a  matrix  is  found  to  actually  exist  in  some 
forms,  at  an  early  stage,  just  beneath  the  epidermis.  It  is  thickest 
on  the  dorsal  and  lateral  aspects  of  the  body  as  is  seen  in  sections 
of  the  young  of  the  scaleless  Batrachus  tau,  for  example.  Such  a 
matrix  also  exists  in  the  larval  stages  of  other  scale-bearing  forms 
and  may  be  continuous  with  the  very  attenuated  basement  mem- 
brane from  which  the  actinotrichiaor  primordial  fin-rays  of  embryo 
fishes  seem  to  be  in  part  differentiated.  Such  a  matrix  is  almost 
co-extensive  with  the  whole  epidermal  layer  of  the  young  of  many 
types  of  fishes,  just  at  the  time  when  the  scales  commence  to  be 
developed. 

The  hypothesis  further  accounts  for  the  arrangement  of  the  scales 
in  longitudinal  and  in  oblique  rows  in  two  directions.  The  oblique 
rows  are  arranged,  as  is  well-known,  in  a  direction  from  above 
downward  and  backward  and  also  in  the  reverse  direction  from 
below  upward  and  backward.  That  is,  the  scales  may  be  counted 
in  rows  in  three  directions  downward  and  forward  as  well  as  down- 

*  On  the  Mechanical  Genesis  of  Tooth -forms.  Proc.  Acad.  Nat.  Sciences,  1878. 
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ward  and  backward,  and,  Btnrling  from  any  ecale  in  any  oblique 
row,  iiiey  may  be  cnimted  either  forward  or  back  ward  lonj^iUidiiially 
or  in  conformity  with  the  direction  of  the  axis  of  tbe  body  of  the 
fish.  Tliia  is^  conspicuously  the  case  in  Clupeoids  Eind  some 
Cy]irinoid3, 

In  sueli  archaic  typea  as  these,  approximating  tbe  primitive  iso- 
spondyloui  condition,  it  is  also  found  tbut  the  number  of  scales  in  a 
longitudinal  row  corresponds,  on  the  sides  of  the  body,  very  exactly 
with  the  number  of  muscle- plates  dr  somites  of  the  body,  It  is  also 
found  that  the  myocommala  or  sheets  of  connective  tissue  interven- 
ing between  the  successive  somites  are  attached  with  great  firmiifse 
to  the  deeper  layers  of  the  skin  or  corium.  Such  a  construction, 
together  with  the  jieculiar  arrangement  of  the  muscle  plates  at  the 
time  the  scales  begin  to  develop  conditions  the  further  growth  of 
the  scale  matrix.  Thia  is  affected  in  such  a  manner  that  the  whole 
of  the  integument  is  thrown  into  deHnitely  circumscribed  areolic, 
during  tlie  ordinary  movements  of  the  tish  in  swimming.  The 
central  portions  of  each  of  theae  arefUie  are  left  in  a  quiescent  con- 
dition while  their  margins  are  wrinkled  or  folded  as  a  result  of  the 
current  action  of  the  liitenil  riiu-drs  i.f  the  bo.ly.  In  this  wise  each 
and  every  one  of  the  dermal  and  epidermal  areolie  are  circum- 
scribed by  the  action  of  the  fish  in  the  normal  act  of  swimming.  In 
each  of  the  circumscribed  areolae  a  scale  develops;  the  continuity 
of  its  development  with  its  fellows  across  the  margins  of  the  areola 
is  prevented  by  the  continual  bendings  or  flexures  to  which  the 
dermis  is  there  subjected  owing  to  the  action  of  the  muscles. 

This  will  be  better  understood  by  referring  to  the  accompanying 
diagram  representing  the  arrangement  of  the  muscular  somites  of 
a  Cyprinoid  (Caragsius)  with  their  intervening  myocommata  as 
seen  from  the  side  when  theskin  with  its  scales  is  remo%'ed.  Before 
prooeeiling  further,  however,  it  may  be  well  to  insist  upon  the  fact 
that  the  rows  of  scales  are  found  to  conform  to  the  successive  somites. 
This  is  of  itself  significant.  The  careful  interpretation  of  the  facta 
from  observation,  however,  discloses  a  very  remarkable  effect  due  to 
the  |)eculiar  arrangement  of  the  muscle  plates. 

As  is  well  known  the  muscular  nmsses  of  the  sides  of  the  body  of 
a  ti.sh  are  arranged  in  the  form  of  two  longitudinal  trihedral  columns 
separated  along  the  middle  line  of  the  side  a  to  6  into  a  dorsal  and 
ventral  half.     The  somites  entering  into  the  com|K)sitton  of  these 
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tbe  longitudinal,  horizontal  septum  a,  b.    If  we  suppose  the  somites 
of  the  adult  as  developed  from  a  continuous  embryonic  segment 
X  S  m  ir  y   IT  Br  extending    the    whole 

depth  of  the  body,  then 
will  somites  I,  II,  III, 
IV,  Veto.,  in  the  figure 
form  two  parallel  series 
ofmuscular  blocks 
above  and  below  the 
line  a,  6.  Each  half 
somite  U  also  seen  to 
present  an  acute  apex 
directed  backward  at 
the  points  e  and  e* 
above  and  below  the 
Fig  1.  line  a,  h.     The  somitea 

1,  II,  III,  IV  and  V  are  therefore  sigmoid  in  outline  as  seen 
from  the  exterior.    Tbe  myocommata  or  connective  tissue  septa  1, 

2,  3,  4,  i>,  6  etc.,  which  intervene  between  the  somites,  have  a  corre- 
sponding sigmoid  arrangement.  Tbe  sigmoid  or  ^shaped  myo- 
commata and  the  myotomes,  are  reciprocally  coadapted  to  each 
other  in  configuration  like  a  nest  of  ^  ^  ^  ^'s  turned  upon  their 
sides.  If  we  further  supposed  that  thin  and  thick-legged  ^t 
alternated  thus  ^^^^3-^  we  might  suppose  the  thin-legged 
ones  to  represent  the  myocommata  and  the  thick-le^ed  ones  the 
muscle  plates  or  myotomes.  Themuscularfibresof  the  thick-legged 
^'s  run  longitudinally  from  the  posterior  surface  of  the  myocomma 
immediately  in  front  of  it,  to  be  inserted  into  the  anterior  fnce  of 
the  myocomma  immedintely  behind  it.  Tbe  muscular  tension  is 
therefore  eserted  upon  the  opposite  sides  of  the  myocommata  and  is 
thus  propagated  along  the  sides  of  the  body  from  the  head  to  the 
tail,  from  the  first  to  the  last  myotome.  But  the  tension  upon  the 
inner  face  of  the  skin  is  along  the  lines  of  insertion  of  the  myocom- 
mata 1  cV,  2  <f£,  3  <^c,  etc.,  this  will  serve  to  wrinkle  the  skin  not 
only  along  the  lines  1  c'c  2  (fc,  etc.,  but  also  to  cause  wrinkles  to 
appear  along  the  dotted  lines,  d,  d',  e  and  e'.  In  this  way  it  is  easy 
to  see  that  the  whole  lateral  integument  will  be  thrown  into  definitely 
circumscribed  rhomboidal  areolae  in  which  separate  overlapping 
scales  s, », «,  s,  may  appear.      The  wrinkles  thus  produced  by  the 
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tension  of  myocomniatn  upon  tho  integuments  of  the  body  will  crwa 
each  otiier  and  be  reinforced  til  six  pnintii  in  the  zigzag  tranRverite 
course  of  each  myoeomma,  viz.,  twice  at  each  of  the  points  caiid  c' 
and  along  the  line  a,  b,  where  the  middle  limb  of  the  ^  rests. 

The  only  point  which  now  remains  to  be  discussed  ia  the  imbricn- 
tion  of  the  scales.  This  is  also  as  readily  accounled  for  as  the 
delimitation  of  the  scale-forming  areolsc,  «,  «,  s,  and  their  Iri-liiiear 
arrangement  in  three  directions  in  the  convex  surface  of  the  integu- 
ment by  meatiB  of  the  nip<'hanical  hypothesis  here  outlined.      If  we 


7tf 


were  to  make  a  longitudinal  trau averse  section  through  a  fish  along 
the  plaoe  of  the  letters  c,  c,  c,  or  c*  c*  c*  of  Fig.  I,  we  should  get  a 
section  like  Fig.  2  in  which  the  myotoiuea  M,  M,  M,  etc..  Fig,  2 
were  a^ain  found  to  be  V-shapeil  on  either  side  of  the  medial  axis 
or  vertebral  column  c,  c,  Fig.  2.  This  proves  that  the  myotomes 
are  really  cones  fitting  into  one  another  and  that  if  we  sujipose  the 
first  one'to  be  iustTl*d  int.>  the  b.ise  of  the  skull  ntouf:  the  line  .-1, 
B,  Fig.  2,  that  point  becomes  the  anterior  fulcrum  or  foiut  d'appvi 
of  the  whole  muscular  system.  The  tensions  thus  developed  upon 
the  skin  along  the  successive  myocommata  1,  2,  3  etc.,  Fig.  2,  is 
such  that  the  integument  would  be  flexed  inward  opposite  eflcU 
myocomma  as  shown  in  the  next  figure,  on  a  larger  scale,  which 
represents  the  foldings  of  the  integument  at  the  surface  of  a  part 
of  Fig.  2.  Here  in  Fig.  3,  the  myocommata  m,  i',  m,  {',  m,  etc. 
are  seen  to  be  inserted 
upon  the  internal  face 
of  the  epidermis  ep,  ep. 
The  membrane  m,  wi. 
Hi,  111,  acted  u|>on  by 
the  muscular  fibres  of 
the  myotomes  M,  M,  M, 
will  have  the  eflect  of 
pulling  the  integument 
inward  in  the  direction 
of  the  arrows  i",  i',  fnim 
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guments  at  t,  i,  i,  toward  the  vertebral  bodies  V,  V,  V.  In  this 
manner  will  be  developed  the  imbrication  indicated  by  the  heavy 
border  along  the  posterior  margins  of  the  scales  «,  s,  s,  in  Fig.  1, 
and  in  Fig.  3,  in  longitudinal  section  through  the  scale  sacks  or 
pockets  at  ^,  «,  s. 

It  will  be  clear  that  in  the  case  considered  the  arrangement  and 
imbrication  of  the  scales  is  determined  by  the  actions  of  the 
segmentally  arranged  muscles  of  the  body.  In  other  words,  what- 
ever has  determined  the  development  of  somites  has  also,  in  the 
most  clear  and  direct  manner,  determined  the  segmentally  recurrent 
and  peculiar  tri-linear  and  imbricated  arrangement  of  the  scales  of 
many  fishes.  It  may  be  urged  in  objection  that  heredity  has 
determined  the  number,  arrangement  and  the  development  of  the 
somites  and,  therefore,  the  development  of  the  scales  is  also  a  sequence 
of  hereditary  influences  working  thus  indirectly.  This  view  of  the 
case  may  be  admitted  without  invalidating  the  conclusion  that,  given 
the  growing  mechanism  here  described,  the  development  of  the  scales 
would  under  any  circumstances  have  been  interfered  with  at  the 
points  where  the  integument  was  being  continually  flexed,  wrinkled 
or  folded  as  it  is  around  the  integumentary  areolse  wherein  the 
scales  are  formed,  as  has  been  here  proved  to  correspond  with  the 
facts. 

Special  types  of  squamation  amongst  fishes  may  require  an  inter- 
pretation diflerent  as  to  details  from  the  foregoing,  but  it  is  probable 
that  such  special  cases  will  rather  tend  to  confirm  than  otherwise 
the  views  developed  in  this  sketch  of  an  hypothesis  respecting  the 
mechanical  origin  of  the  arrangement  and  imbrication  of  the  scales 
of  fishes.  For  example,  one  of  the  most  extreme  cases,  that  of  the 
sturgeon,  shows  that  the  smaller  integumentary  plates  between  the 
large  dorsal,  lateral  and  ventral  rows,  conform  to  these  lines  of 
tension  of  the  myocommata  upon  the  integument.  An  even  more 
instructive  example  is  that  of  the  common  eel  in  which  the  scales 
are  oblong  rhombs  or  parallelograms,  arranged  with  their  diameters 
in  oblique  linens,  running  in  two  directions  conformably  with  the 
tensions,  wrinklings  and  foldings  of  the  integuments  produced  by 
the  oblique  insertions  of  the  muscles  when  the  latter  are  brought 
into  action.  Other  cases  where  the  scales  are  very  fine  might  be 
urged  in  objection,  especially  where  several  oblique  rows  of  scales 
are  found  to  correspond  to  each  somite.  Such  parallel  duplication  of 
scale  rowr?,  however,  does  not  invalidate  the  principle  since  the  rows 
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etill  conform  to  the  lines  of  t«u«ian  of  the  linear  attachment  of  the 
myocorumnta  to  the  int«giiment«.  The  hypothesis  may  also  be 
extended  bo  as  to  consialcntly  consider  siich  forms  as  the  pipe  Jishes 
and  other  aiiomiilouB  furiui*,  where  ainggiah  habils  coupleil  with  the 
almost  excliuive  me  of  the  dor<al  fin  in  awiuimiiig,  has  rendered 
the  lateral  musculature  of  the  body  comparaiively  subordinate  in 
fiinclion,  and  which  may  even  lend  to  secondary  fusion  of  somites 
and  the  unaiiglidation  ijf  consecutive  pairs  or  tr)j>lets  of  vertebral 
centra  into  single  vertebral  bodies. 

Two  conclusions  of  prime  importance  may  be  drawn  from  the 
hypothesis  and  the  evidence  here  presented,  namely  : 

1.  The  scales  of  fish&i  bear  a  segmental  relation  to  tlie  remaining 
hani  and  soft  parts,  and  are  either  repeated  consecutively  and  in 
oblique  rows  cnrrcspouding  to  the  number  of  segments,  or  lliey  may 
be  repeated  in  rows  us  multiples  of  the  somites,  or  segmental  rednc- 
ttou  may  occur  which  may  afTect  the  arrnagement  of  the  scales  so  as 
to  reduce  the  number  of  rows  below  the  number  of  somites  indicated 
by  the  other  end  and  hard  parts. 

2.  The  peculiar  manner  of  interdtgitation  of  the  muscular  somites, 
a!<  indicated  by  the  sigmoid  outline  of  the  myocommata,  as  seen 
i'n«n  llieir  ..uter  fn.vfs,  and  the  ohii.juo  diroclii.n'  of  the  m.-nibriiues 
separating  the  muscular  cones,  has  developed  a  mode  of  insertion 
of  the  myocommata  upon  the  coriuni  which  has  thrown  the  integu- 
ment into  rhombic  areohe  during  muscular  contraction.  These 
areolie  are  in  line  in  three  directions  and  the  folds  separating  them, 
particularly  at  their  po:^terior  borders,  are  inflected  in  such  a  manner 
by  muscular  tensions,  due  to  the  arrangement  of  muscular  cones,  as 
to  induce  the  cimdition  of  imbrication  so  characteristic  of  the 
squumation  of  many  fishes. 
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June  7. 

Mr.  John  H.  Redfield  in  the  chair. 

Thirty-nine  persons  present 

The  death  of  H.  F.  Formad,  M.  D.,  a  member,  was  announced 


June  14. 
Mr.  Charles  Morris  in  the  chair 

Thirty-five  persons  present. 

A  communication  from  Edw.  D.  Cope  on  the  fauna  of  the  Blanco 
Beds  of  Texas  was  read  and  referred  to  the  Publication  Committee 
as  a  paper  under  the  provisional  title  '*  The  Fauna  of  the  Blanco 
Beds  of  Texas." 


June  21. 
Mr.  Uselma  C.  Smith  in  the  chair. 
Thirty-one  persons  present. 


June  28. 

Dr.  Geo.  H.  Horn  in  the  chair. 

Twenty-four  persons  present. 

The  following  were  elected  members : — 

J.  Hunter  Ewing,  C  A.  Hamann,  M.  D.,  Henry  Whelen  and 
Francis  M.  Brooke. 

The  following  were  ordered  to  be  printed  : — 
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A  CORTEIBUTION  TO  A  KNOWLEDGE  OF  THE  FAHKA  OF  THE 
BLANCO  BEDS  OF  TEXAS. 

BY  r.uw .  i>.  coi'f:. 

Prof.  E.  T.  Diimble.  8tate  Ge«logTSt  of  Texas,  appointed  Prof. 
W.  F.  Onmmiiis  to  conduct  the  survey  of  the  northweaiein  district 
of  tlie  state,  and  in  purstiance  of  tills  order  the  latter  geutleman  ia 
now  examining  the  meeoKoic  and  cenozuic  beds  whicii  eom[i<)se  and 
underlie  the  Staked  Plains.  I  accompanied  this  party  in  the  capacity 
of  paleontologist,  having  already  determined  the  vertebrate  fossils 
collected  by  the  Survey's  expeditions  of  last  year  (see  Proceedings 
ef  the  American  Philosophical  Society,  first  No.  for  1892). 

The  auperfidal  formation  of  the  Staked  Plains  has  been  deter- 
mined by  Prof  E.  T.  Hill  to  be  of  late  cenozoic  age,  and  tlic  term 
Blanco  hedi  has  l>oen  applied  to  it  by  Prof.  Cummins.  The  exami- 
nation of  the  vertebrate  fossils  from  it  led  me  to  state  (^loc.  etl.)  that 
in  age  the  Blanco  formation  intervenes  between  the  Loup  Fork 
below  and  the  Eqiiua  bed  above,  in  ihe  series.  Thin  conclusion  was 
baspd  chiefly  on  the  fjift  of  the  precenoe  of  borces  of  the  genus 
Equut  {E.  timplicidens  Cope)  in  association  with  mastodons  of  the 
molar  dental  type  of  the  Tetrabelodon  augugtidens,  an  association 
not  previously  met  with  in  North  America.  In  addition  to  these 
species,  the  presence  of  a  peculiar  land  tortoise  (Tesdido  tur^i'da 
Cope),  and  of  a  new  genus  of  birds  allied  to  the  rails  {Crecoides 
Shuf.)  was  established. 

I  propo^  to  pre.4ent  to  the  Academy,  a  list  of  the  species  obtained, 
so  far,  from  the  Blanco  beds  by  the  present  exi^dition,  with  such 
conclusions  as  may  be  derived  from  it. 

TESTUDINATA. 
Te»tndo  tnrgida  Cope,  loc.  clt. 
Teitudo  piTtanait,  ty.  not-. 

Founded  on  a  large  specimen  measuring  three  and  a  half  feet  in 
length  by  three  in  width,  and  remarkable  for  the  transverse  width 
of  the  vertebral  dermal  scuta.  The  carapace  is  rather  flat  and 
descends  steeply  jKisteriorly,  the  anal  marginal  bone  being  some- 
what incurved.  Margins  of  carapace  flare  outwards  above  the  legs. 
The  |)I«stron  has  a  rather  wide  lip,  with  flat  base,  and  straight  Int- 
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and  widely  notched,  terminating  on  each  side  in  a  subequilateral 
angular  prominence.  Both  carapace  and  plastron  are  without 
sculpture,  the  posterior  angles  of  the  plastron  only  being  longitudi- 
nally grooved  below.  The  vertebral  scuta  are  considerably  wider 
than  long,  as  is  also  the  anal  scutum.  Both  carapace  and  plastron 
are  very  thin,  not  exceeding  one-quarter  inch  in  the  specimen 
described,  except  at  the  borders.  Measurements:  Length  over  all 
4*2  feet;  width  over  all  4  feet;  width  of  penultimate  dorsal  scute 
1-275  feet,  length  -85  feet ;  width  of  last  vertebral  scute  1-35  feet ; 
width  of  anal  scute  1*5  feet,  length  6  feet.  Length  of  penultimate 
costal  scute  9  feet;  length  of  last  costal  '95  feet.  Width  of  lip  of 
plastron  at  base  8  feet ;  width  of  anterior  lobe  at  axillae  2  feet. 
Width  of  posterior  lobe  of  plastron  at  base  2  feet ;  width  at  fundus 
of  median  notch  1*1  feet;  width  at  apices  of  angular  processes  '85 
feet ;  depth  of  notch  '5  feet.  This  is  the  largest  species  of  land 
tortoise  yet  known  from  North  America. 

EDENTATA. 

Kegalonyx,  sp. 

Teeth  and  fragments  of  skull. 

CARNIVORA. 

A  canid  and  three  undetermined  forms  represent  the  Carnivora. 

PROBOSCIDIA. 

Kastodon  ■ucoessor,  sp.  nov. 

This  s|)ecies  is  represented  by  teeth  in  collections  previously  made 
by  Prof.  Cummins,  and  though  the  characters  of  these  resemble 
closely  those  of  the  Teirabelodon  angustidens,  I  did  not  identify  them 
as  pertaining  to  that  species.  From  its  association  with  the  genus 
Equus^  I  suspected  that  it  would  prove  to  be  distinct  from  the  latter ; 
and  the  accession  of  more  material  proves  this  to  be  the  case.  It  is 
a  species  of  the  genus  Mastodon  and  not  of  Teirahelodon,  having 
a  very  short,  contracted  and  elephant-like  symphysis.  The  most 
complete  specimen  is  represented  by  both  rami  of  the  lower  jaw 
with  symphysis  complete,  but  lacking  angles  and  condyles;  accom- 
panied by  a  tusk  of  the  upper  jaw.  The  latter  is  without  enamel 
band.  The  second  true  molars  are  in  plac^,  showing  their  patterns, 
and  the  third  molars  have  only  three  crests  protruded.     Besides 
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the  Mibeidiary  tiibercles  which  form  the  trefoils  of  the  inner  side  of 
the  molars  there  are  a  few  other  tubercles  closing  the  valleys.  The 
second  true  ninlare  have  a  narrow  fourth  crosa-crest.  MeasurementB : 
Length  of  left  ramus  preserved  2.55  feet;  length  from  anterior 
hase  of  coronoid  process  to  apex  of  snout  1'55  feet;  length  of  Hec- 
obd  true  molar  -45  feet ;  width  between  second  molars  '35  feet ; 
total  width  of  rami  at  middle  of  M.  3-1-4  feet;  width  of  crown  of 
M,  3  at  front  crest  Zd  feet ;  diiimeter  of  tusk  near  middle  ■62,")  feet. 
This  species  is  nearest  to  the  Mastodon  andivm  LaurJll.,  but  that 
sj^ciee,  according  to  Burmeister,  has  nn  elongate  symphyus,  although 
without  tusks. 
Mastodon  cfr.  mtri&SQi  Loidy. 
Rather  commun. 

UaBlodon  dfr.  (hepaldii  Leidjr. 

One  molar  obtained. 

PERISSODACTYLA. 
Eqnn«  limplioideni  Cup*.  I.  e. 

The  niii^t  iibundiint  martiniai  and  retaining  exactly  the  characters 
of  the  molar  teeth  as  originally  defined. 
Equni,  >|>. 

Smaller  and  with  plicate  enamel. 
Equal,  ep. 

Much  smaller  than  the  last,  and  quite  rare ;  not  determined. 

ARTIODACTYLA. 

FlUnohenia. 

A  large  species  about  the  size  of  the  existing  camel  is  abundant ; 
not  determined.  Pliavchenia  hones  of  a  S|iecie8  larger  than  the 
last  may  he  referable  to  this  genus.  Small  Artiodactyla  not 
determined. 

Of  the  preceding  list  of  fifteen  species  it  rftay  be  remarked  that 
Megiilonyz  and  Equus  are  not  Loup  Fork  genera,  while  Mattodon  an^ 
Pliauchenia  are  such.  No  species  is  found  in  the  Loup  Fork  bed. 
On  the  other  hand,  .Vtiija/oriy:^  and  £9uu«  are  Equus-bed  genera,  while 
Pliaueheiiin  and  Mastodon  have  nut  been  found  in  them,  although 
it  is  probable  that  the  Ifitter  e.iisled.     ^'o  species  is  found  in  that 
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important  gap  in  geologic  and  paleoutologic  history.  It  was  a 
fauna  including  species  of  large  size,  the  relative  abundance  of 
mastodons,  camels  and  horses  being  especially  noteworthy.  The 
fact  that  no  trace  of  rhinoceros  has  been  found  is  remarkable. 
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A   CATALOOtTE   OF   THE  FISHES  OF   OEEECE.   WITH   BOTES   OH   THE 

NAMES  HOW  IN  USE  AND  THOSE    EMPLOYED    B7 

CLASSICAL  ADTHOBB. 

BY    HORACE   ADDISON   HOFFMAN  AHD   DAVID  BTAKIi   JORDAN. 

The  first- named  author  of  the  present  paper  spent  a  large  part  of 
the  spring  and  Buniruer  of  1890  in  Greece.  Partofthia  time  was  devo- 
ted to  making  collections  of  the  fishes  found  in  the  markets  of  Athens 
kiid  to  the  study  of  the  veruueulnr  names  now  applied  by  the  Greek 
fishermen  to  these  fishes.  Each  fiah  as  ohtained  was  pn.'serveil  in 
alcohol,  a  number  attached  to  it,  and  u  record  kept  of  the  vernacu- 
lar name  attached  to  this  number. 

The  iwraistence  of  vernacular  names  of  fishes  and  other  animals 
is  known  to  be  very  great,  and  it  may  be  safely  assumed  that  the 
most  of  these  names  now  heard  in  Athens  are  derived  from  those 
applied  to  the  same  species  in  the  time  of  Aristotle.  It  has  been 
thought  that  a  study  of  thesn  names  would  tend  to  throw  light  ou 
those  applied  to  fishe.'<  by  chiaiiciil  authors.  The  fact  that  uo  such 
collection  or  conipiiri-iui  if  name*  nf  fisheji  has  yet  been  made  is 
the  justification  of  this  paper 

A  single  catalogue  of  the  hshes  of  Greece  is  known  t^  me,  that 
published  by  my  friend,  Professor  Apostolides  in  1883  (La  Peche 
en  Grece:  par  Nicolas  Chr.  Apostolid^).  This  work  contains 
numerous  vernacular  names  and  it  has  been  largely  drawn  upon  in 
the  jtresent  paper. 

In  this  paper  is  printed  a  systematic  list  of  the  fishes  known  from 
Greece,  either  on  the  authority  of  Apostolides  or  from  my  own  col- 
lection, with  the  vernacular  names  and  such  notes  on  them  as  I  am 
able  to  oHer. 

No  one  can  be  more  fully  aware  than  I  am,  of  the  un satisfactory 
character  of  many  things  in  this  paper.  It  was  oAeu  difficult  or 
impossible  to  make  out  with  certainty  just  what  Aristotle  meant. 
Some  terms  occurring  over  and  over  and  evidently  having  a  very 
definite  meaning  to  him  are  obscure  to  us,  and  the  meanings  given 
in  the  dictionaries  are  only  guesses.  A  good  illustration  of  this  is 
the  word  ■'■zoZm-'",  usually  translated  diaphragm.  We  have  no 
right  to  assume  that  Aristotle  always,  or  ever,  meant  by  this  term 
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which  could  be  seen  by  dissection  I  feel  convinced  that  Aristotle 
made  the  dissections  for  himself  and  reported  what  he  saw.  He 
may  not  always  have  seen  aright  in  nice  points,  and  he  certainly 
did  not  understand  what  he  saw  as  it  is  understood  in  the  light  of 
modern  science  ;  but  there  is  no  ground  for  assuming  that  he  did 
not  see  what  would  be  apparent  to  any  one  who  took  the  least 
pains  to  look,  even  if  with  unpractised  eye.  A  striking  confirma- 
tion of  the  correctness  of  his  observation  in  matters  of  anatomy 
was  afforded  by  the  repeated  statement  that  the  j^dTpa^o^  {LfOphius 
piscatarius)  has  its  gall  bladder  upon  the  intestine,  not  upon  the 
liver.  A  dissection  of  this  fish  by  Dr.  Charles  H.  Gilbert  proved 
the  statement  of  Aristotle  to  be  correct.  I  believe  that  a  reading- 
of  Aristotle  in  the  original  accompanied  by  dissections  of  the  ani- 
mals in  question  would  bring  one  to  a  much  better  understanding 
of  his  anatomical  terms,  which  are  much  in  need  of  some  such 
elucidation. 

It  is  quite  otherwise  when  he  comes  to  the  habits  of  the  fishes 
and  other  matters  than  anatomical  knowledge.  Here  he  has  to 
depend  upon  the  observations  of  the  fishermen  and  others,  and  what 
he  has  to  say  simply  records  the  prevalent  beliefs.  Of  course  much 
of  this  fisherman's  lore  is  real  knowledge  gained  from  observation, 
but  it  has  also  a  considerable  share  of  myth. 

Another  great  source  of  diflSculty  is  corruption  of  the  text. 
Considering  all  the  time  and  the  vicissitudes  that  the  Mss.  of  Aristotle 
have  passed  through  it  is  always  more  or  less  problematical  as  to 
whether  in  any  given  passage  we  have  just  what  Aristotle  said. 

For  the  nomenclature  ^nd  systematic  arrangement  of  the  species, 
the  identification  of  my  specimens,  and  for  all  matters  purely  zoo- 
logical in  character  I  am  indebted  to  Dr.  David  S.  Jordan,  at  whose 
suggestion  the  work  was  undertaken.  The  specimens  obtained  are 
in  the  museum  of  the  University  of  Indiana. 

Explanatory  Notes. 

1.  The  following  order  of  statement  has  been  adopted:  (1)  Sci- 
entific name  by  Dr.  Jordan.  (2)  M.  G.  (Modern  Greek)  name  or 
names  heard  by  me  in  Greece,  if  any ;  each  name  followed  immediately 
by  a  small  figure  in  parenthesis  indicating  the  number  of  specimens 
secured  under  that  name.  (3)  A  reference  to  the  page  of  Aposto- 
lides'  book  (La  Peche  en  Gr^ce  par  Nicolas  Chr.  Apostolidds,  Ath- 
ens, 1883),  where  the  species  is  given,  followed  by  the  scientific 
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name  used  by  bim,  aii<!  the  vernacular  name  or  names  given  by  biin. 
(4)  The  similar  name  or  names  from  A.  G.(  Ancient  Greek)  autliors, 
chiefly  Aristotle,  references  to  the  places  in  their  works  where  these 
names  are  fi)und,  and  a  gathering  up  of  the  chief  things  said  about 
the  Hsh  in  question,  especially  anything  which  might  in  any  way 
help  to  Rx  the  identity  of  the  species. 

Eiplauatory  remurkB  and  cuniments  are  thrown  in  wherever  in 
each  case  it  aeenia  most  suitable. 

2.  Mixiern  Greek  names  marked  with  an  asterisk  (*)  were  heard 
by  me  In  the  market  at  Athens,  sometimes  elsewhere  In  Greece,  but 
do  not  occur  in  Apostolides'  list. 

.  3.  Names  marked  with  a  dagger  ft)  occur  in  Ajwstijlide*,  but 
were  not  heard  by  me  in  Greece. 

4,  Isames  not  marked  by  any  aigu  were  both  heard  by  nie  and 
fouud  in  Apostolides.  They  are  not  marked  if  the  variulions  in 
farm  are  slight  and  insignificant,  even  if  the  forms  are  not  identical. 

5.  When  the  names  are  derived  from  other  sources  the  source  is 
given  in  connection  with  the  name. 

6,  The  references  to  Aristotle  are  taken  from  the  Index  Aria- 
totelicuB  of  Hermann  Bonitz,  and,  as  there,  refer  to  the  pnge,  col- 
umn and  line  of  the  quarto  edition  of  Aristotle's  works  i^ued  by 
the  Royal  Academy  of  Pruaaia  through  Georg  Reimer,  Berlin. 

The  references  to  Athenaeus,  moetly  from  the  Vllth  book,  are 
given  by  book  and  section,  Editio  C.  Tauchnitii,  Otto  Holtze, 
Leipzig,  1887. 

7.  Species  obtained  by  me  in  Greece  are  marked  H.  The  list 
which  follows  is  that  of  Apostolides,  the  species  arranged  in 
accordance  with  the  views  of  American  authors  and  the  accepted 
rules  of  nomenclature  applied  to  their  names. 

Family  BBAIfCHIOSTOMATIDJB. 
1.  BranohiMtoina  luiogoUtnm  (PaUu). 

Apost,  35  {BraHcliiosloma  lanceola  or  Amphioxui  laneeolatut) 
Family  PBTBOMYZONTID.ai. 

S.  Fetromjton  mftrinat  (L). 

Ajwst.  Ii4  (I'etrt»nti!on  mariiivs),  f  ^<i'trpi>a,  Lat.  lampetra,  rock- 


sucker,  Eiig.  lamprey  ; 

origin. 


t  is  evidently  of  Latin  aud  Italian 
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Family  SCYLLIOBHINIDiB. 

3.  Boylliorhinus  oanioula  (L). 

Apost.  5  {Scyllium  eanieuld),  f  trxuXt,  f  (Txokotf'apo,  dog,  dog-fish. 
A.  G.  ffxuka^^  whelp,  pup,  dog.  M.  G.  ffxoki(ji)v')^  dog.  Aristotle, 
ffxuXtov,  name  of  a  fish,  565a  16-26;    566a  19. 

According  to  Aristotle  the  ova  of  the  trxokiov  are  grown  fast 
between  the  branches  of  the  oviduct  about  the  backbone ;  as  these 
ova  increase  in  size  they  change  their  position  and  move  around 
into  one  or  the  other  branch  of  the  oviduct,  which  is  forked  and 
grown  fast  to  the  oTzoZwim  (diaphragm,  peritoneum)  just  as  in  other 
similar  fishes.  The  oviduct  of  both  this  and  the  other  Galeodes 
has  at  a  little  distance  from  the  vizo^w/xa  a  kind  of  white  breasts 
(oviducal  glands)  which  are  not  present  when  they  are  not  preg- 
nant. The  shells  of  their  eggs  are  shaped  like  the  tongues  (reeds) 
of  pipes  (auXoi),  and  there  are  attached  to  them  hair-like  ducts. 
The    other   yakeoi  breed  twice  a  year,  but  the  axoXiov  only  once. 

4.  Catnlus  ■tellarie  (L). 

Apost.  5,  6  {Scyllium  catulus),  f  r^'^?  =  ««ro9,  cat.     Byzantine 
and   Koman  times,  xdrra,  xdrro^;  Latin,  catta,  Martial  13,  69. 
I  find  no  ancient  application  of  this  name  to  a  fish. 

Family  ALOPIID-ffi!. 

5.  Alopias  ynlpes  (Gmelin). 
Apost.  6,  t  ffxuXoil'apo. 

Family  CABOHABIIDiB. 

6.  Carohariai  ferox  (Risso). 
Apost.  6.     {Odoiitaspis  ferox.) 

Family  LAMNID-ffiS. 

7.  Lamna  oomubioa  (GmeliD). 
Apost.  6,  t  ffxoloil'apo, 

8.  Isuras  oxyrhynohus  (Rafinesque). 

Apost.  6  (  Oxyrhina  spallanzani),  f  axuX6</'apo, 

9.  Caroharodon  oaroharias  (L). 

Apost.  6  ( Caroharodon  lamia),  f  xap^apia^,  f  Xdfxia,  See  Athen, 
vii,  76.  Athenaeus  quotes  several  passages  from  ancient  authors 
where  the  name  xapy^apia^  occurs,  and  among  them  the  following 
from  Nicandrus  the  Colophonian  in  his  "  Glosses :  "  "  The  xap^apia^ 
is  called  also  Xdina  and  axoXXa** 
16 
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sharp,  or  sharp-toot beil. 
The  Lamia  and  iSe^//a  were  fierce  niao-devouring  monstera  of  Greek 
tuj^tli. 

Familr  aALEOBHINIDf. 

10.  Gal«ui  CAtiU  IMiIrUxII). 

Ajw^t.  7.    (Mu»Ulii4  vult/arU.) 

11.  OnlBiia  maitalui  \\.). 

Apost.  7.    {Miutelu*  kevii)  ynhiAi. 
IS.  Ciroliarhinii*  gUoaoi  (L). 

Apost.  7-     (^Carahariat  glaucits.)  ' 

YataWy  SPHYBNIDJB. 

U.   ByhTTBft  ITgBIU  (I.). 

ApoBt.  7  (.Zy^<ma  maZ/cu*),  t  C'>r«''«-  Mentioned  by  A rist.  506b 
10  among  long  fishes  with  the  gall  no  the  liver.  Also  mentioned 
by  Epicharmua,  Frag.  30. 

I  saw  some  fiabermen  catch  a  ham  met- beaded  ebark  in  the  Bay 

of  Eleusis,  but  all  the  names  I  could  elicit  were  ni>yi,n  (?)  posaibly 
lun'.!!  =  little  dog,  and  aj't-y'i/'aif  =  fierct  (lah. 

14.  BphjTIUi  tndet  (Cniier). 

Apost.  7  {Zygana  tudes),  f  -areptTaa,  crutch,  bishop's  staff. 
Family  HEXAHCHID.S. 

15.  Hflptranohiu  einnBiii  (dmelia). 
Apost  7.     {Meplatushtu  cinereaa.) 

Familf  SQUALID.SI 
le.  BqnalDi  aoanthUi  (L). 

Apost.  8,      {Aeanlhial  vulgarii)  \  axr>i6ir''afni. 
17.  BqnalDibUinTillBi(Riuo).    H.     raXe«{j)  Q. 

Not  noticed  by  Apostolides.  Apost  7  gives  j-a^ij';?  as  common 
name  for  .V(w(e/iH  teui*.  /"uitoe,  ^-aJ.E.iEi'Jijf  and  ;*aJ«Wijc  all  occur 
quite  frequently  in  Aristotle.  505a  15,  489b  6  and  6,  511a  4-6, 
1529a  29,  621b  16,  565b  28,  543a  17,  566a  17,  565a  26,  754b  33, 
565b  2fl;  508b  17  (Here  r»'f,  is  probably  the  proper  reading,  M.  G. 
r-iXm,  Lola  fiuviatalis.  C(.  Aelian  xv,  11,  Boniti.),  565a  20,  566a 
31,  565a  14,  540b  19,  505a  IS,  505a  5,  506b  8,  507a  15,  540b  27. 
According  to  Aristotle  the^-o/fiare  the  long  «/^^  with  uncovered 
gillsoutbcirjides  (shurkn),ati(listi[igiiis!ied  from  thy  liiil 'ri/«;^T,  witli 
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into  themselves  (into  their  mouths)  and  let  them  out  again.  The 
Tzouihx;  and  dXwnsxta^  do  this  especially,  but  others  do  not  because 
of  their  roughness.  The  y'aXeot.  have  a  mouth  opening  wide  (liter- 
ally *  breaking  back ').  The  dxav0{a^  (thorny)  yakeo^  has  its  ova 
attached  to  the  o-o'imfia  (peritoneum  [?])  above  the  oviducal  glands, 
and  when  the  ovum  descends  upon  its  having  been  loosed  the  young  fish 
is  produced.  In  the  same  way  generation  takes  place  in  the  dkwm^^. 
But  the  so-called  smooth  j^aAsot  have  their  ova  between  the  branches 
of  the  oviduct  like  the  trxokiov.  The  ova  moving  about  descend 
into  one  or  the  other  branch  of  the  oviduct  and  the  young  are  pro- 
duced, having  the  umbilical  cord  attached  to  the  oviduct,  so  that 
when  the  eggs  are  used  up  these  fish  seem  to  have  an  embryo  just  like 
the  quadrupeds.  In  the  case  of  the  trxuXia,  which  some  call  vsSpiat 
yahoi  (i.  e.  yahoi  dappled  like  a  fawn,  fawn-colored  sharks),  when 
the  shell  of  the  egg  burstsand  falls  ofi*  the  young  fish  is  born.  There 
are  several  kinds  of  yaXsoi,  e.  g.  d<TTepia<:,  xevTptvrj<^,  dxavdia<i^  Aeloy, 
TZinxihKi,  ffxufivof^y  dXwi:sxta(^,    See  Athen.  vii,  43. 

In  508b  17  yaXsoi  are  mentioned  among  fishes  which  have  many 
pyloric  appendages,  but  this  is  thought  to  be  a  corrupted  reading 
for  yaXr^,    See  above  under  references. 

The  yaXeot  and  yaXsostd^i^,  as  dXwTrr^^  and  xuoy,  and  the  flat  fishes, 
vdpxTf,  jSaro^,  XsioCaro^  and  rpuymv  produce  their  young  alive,  having 
first  produced  eggs  internally.  The  form  of  the  uterus  (oviduct) 
must  be  seen  from  dissections.  The  yaXedtd-q  have  it  different  from 
one  another  and  from  the  flat  ff^Xdyrj,  For  in  some  cases  the 
ova  are  grown  fast  around  the  back  bone  between  the  branches 
of  the  uterus  (oviduct,  6<Tr^/>«),  just  as  has  been  said  in  the  case  of 
the  axoXiov,  As  the  ova  increase  in  size  they  move  around.  The 
uterus  being  forked  and  grown  to  the  oTTolwixa  (diaphragm,  perito- 
neum) just  as  that  of  others  of  this  kind,  the  ova  come  around 
into  one  or  the  other  branch  of  the  uterus  (oviduct).  Both 
the  uterus  of  this  and  that  of  the  other  yaX^o^tdst^  at  a  little  distance 
from  the  v-o'^wtia  have  what  resembles  white  breasts  (oviducal 
glands)  which  are  not  present  when  they  are  not  pr^nant. 

The  yaX£(othi(^  all  have  their  gills  double  and  five  on  each  side. 
They  also  have  the  gall  bladder  on  the  liver,  and  the  two  parts  of 
the  liver  are  independent,  the  beginning  not  being  grown  together. 
The  males  differ  from  the  females  by  having  two  appendages  hang- 
ing about  the  vent. 
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IS.  0z7natDi  ceatlina. 

Apost.  8  (Centrina  vulpeeula),  yitptiu'^uil-apii. 

The  word  is  M.  G.  and  means  hog-fish.  So  A.  G.  x"'/"'f-  ^°S- 
was  used  as  name  of  a  fish  found  in  the  Kile.  Strabo  823,  Athen. 
312  A.  (vii,  88). 

I  saw  the  y«opou>6ij'apo  in  the  market  at  Athene  and  beard  (he 
name  from  the  market  men,  but  the  specimen  voa  too  large  to  be 
preserved. 

Family  SQUATINIDJE. 

18.  Sqnstina  iqattina  II.     *  /'■'■'"  (J,  *  iT;/.ai''Ua  (,). 

Not  noticed  by  Apoatolidei;  />;'«;  (v.  1.  /'I'vi),  Arist.  543b  9, 
540b  11,  746b  6,  543a  14,  565b  25, 1529a  16,  697a  6,  620b  30  31, 
606b  8,  566a  20  22  27,  622a  13. 

The  fni-r,  is  one  of  the  "iXd^i,  has  the  gall  on  the  liver,  has  a  large  tail 
and  copulates  belly  to  belly.  It  breeds  twice  a  year,  in  autumn  and 
again  about  the  setting  of  the  Pleiades,  producing  seven  oreigbl  young 
each  time.  It  allows  its  young  to  pass  in  and  out  (of  its  mouth). 
Tlie/'tW;  seems  to  cross  with  the  (S'iri'S' and  produce  the  fish  rjilled 
fitt'iSaTo^.  This  has  the  head  and  fore  parts  of  the  ,^'ir»,--  hut  the 
rear  parts  of  the  /t..„  iis  if  born  fmni  both.  Like  tlu-  ■'■:■■.:.  ,:'ir„v 
and  v'''/^«  it  buries  itself  in  the  sand  and  then  waves  the  filaments 
in  its  mouth.  It  changes  its  color  to  that  of  the  rocks  on  which  it 
is,  or  to  that  of  its  other  surroundings,  so  that  it  is  not  easily  seen. 

Athen.  vii,  89,  says  the  /£niffur»i-  (smooth  fidrot)  is  also  called 

Family  BSINOBATIUM. 

20.  Ehinobatoi  oolnma*  (Mulltr  A  Uenle). 
Apost.  8.      t  A'aiidvi. 

Funily  TOBFEDINID.fi. 

21.  Torpsdo  torp>da  (L). 

Apost.  8  (Torpedo  marmorala),  f /I'wJcitfr/ia,  from  M.  G. /«it"5(aC'u, 
to  benumb.  Compare  ancient  vi/^.ir^,  Aristotle,  506b  9,  505a  4, 
540b  18,  566a  32,  695b  8  9,  696a  27,  1527b  40,  1530a  12,  696a  31, 
695b  n,  620b  19  29,  1530a  15,  543b  9,  fi66a  23,  565b  25,  G20b 
20  26. 

X'ipxTj  means  numbnegs,  torpor,  »liffne»t.  The  verb  vapxd-i  means 
to  grow  numb,  Xa  be  ttiff,  Lat.  torpere. 

Arifl.  gives  the  tiillowiug  puiuLs  nith  regard  to  the  vJ/m 
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tail.  It  has  its  dorsal  fins  transferred  to  its  belly,  where,  on  account 
of  its  shape,  they  will  be  more  useful,  and  its  belly  (ventral  and 
pectoral  [?])  fins  near  the  head.  It  has  two  fins  near  (or  on)  its 
tail.  For  two  fins  it  uses  its  fiat  edges.  The  vd/>xi7  benumbing 
{yapxav  Tzotobtra)  the  fishes  which  it  intends  to  catch,  taking  them 
into  its  mouth  in  the  way  which  it  has,  feeds  on  these.  It  buries 
itself  in  the  sand  and  mud  and  captures  the  fishes  swimming  up 
to  it,  which  it  stuns  (yapxdu  Trtnet),  A  proof  that  they  live  in  this 
way  is  that  they  are  often  caught  having  in  them  the  xsarpeu^^  one 
of  the  swiftest  of  fishes,  the  vdpxr^  itself  being  one  of  the  slowest. 
Some  persons  have  been  eye  witnesses  of  their  mode  of  capturing 
their  prey.  It  is  well  known  that  they  stun  people  also.  It  hunts 
little  fishes  for  its  food,  catching  them  by  rendering  them  numb 
(vapxa\i)  and  unable  to  move.  The  vdpxri  and  ^ivri  spawn  a  little 
before  the  antumnal  equinox.  They  take  their  young  into  them- 
selves (their  mouths)  and  let  them  out  again.  A  large  vdpxri  has 
been  seen  with  about  80  young  in  it. 

Aristotle  frequently  mentions  it  in  close  connection  with  rpuywv^ 
pdro^  and  /)«Vij,  implying  that  they  belong  to  the  same  general  class. 

See  also  Athen.  vii,  95,  where  the  same  facts  with  regard  to  its 
stunning  power  are  repeated.  Theophrastus  says  it  can  send  a  shock 
even  up  through  a  fish-spear  to  a  man's  hand. 

Family  BAJIDiB. 
22.  BajaolEYEta  (L). 

Apost.  8. 
28.  Baja  baUs  (L). 

Apost.  8  (jRaia  batis),  ^ari  Bazi  r=  ^arKjiv)  is  the  natural  M.  G. 
equivalent  for  A.  G.  pdzo^, 

24.  Baja  pnnoUU  H.,  /9aro9  (J. 

Apost.  8  (Raia  punctata). 

The  iSdzo^  is  repeatedly  mentioned  in  Aristotle.  489b  6,  489b 
31,  505a  4,  540b  8,  565b  28,  566a  28  32,  599b  29,  620b  30,  695b 
28,  696a  25,  697a  6,  709b  17,  746b  6. 

According  to  Aristotle  the  j^drot  form  one  division  of  the  ffsXd^, 
are  flat,  have  a  tail  (xipxo^  =  tail  like  that  of  a  quadruped. 
The  word  xipxo^  \s  not  applied  to  the  tail  of  a  fish,  such  as. a  sunfish, 
etc.)  ;  they  have  uncovered  gills  (no  opercula),  have  no  scales,  but  a 
rough  skin  ;  they  have  no  fins  but  "  swim  by  means  of  their  flat- 
ness itself,''  or,  as  is  said  in  another  place,  by  means  of  the  outer 
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edge  of  their  flnlneas.  They  have  their  gills  under  them,  irhereas 
the  ruhioHr,  have  them  in  the  aide.  The  flat  selache  with  tails,  as 
the  I?''-"*,  rji'ifo)/  and  the  like,  copulate  uot  only  with  belly  to  belly. 
but  also  by  mounting  with  their  bellies  upon  the  backs  of  the 
femaleij  in  Chose  kinds  in  which  the  tail  is  not  so  thick  as  to  be  iti 
their  way.  Of  the  flat  fiah  the  i^'ir..?  and  T.oi^j-oly  do  not  receive 
their  young  into  themselves  beeaiige  of  the  roughness  of  the  tail. 
Some  fishes  lie  quiet  in  the  sand,  others  iu  the  mud,  keepiug  only 
the  mouth  above.  The  r^-rfKiu-t,  ^iiirm  and  itkitj^mSt/  lie  hid  during 
the  vfintriest  days.  The  "'"•;,  M~"f,  i^'>i~"  and  ^I'v^  bury  themselves 
In  the  sand,  and  when  they  have  made  themselves  invisible  they 
wave  (/Wfe'itTU!)  those  things  in  their  mouths  which  the  fishermen 
call  "  rodlets  "  (/Saffdi'a)  or  little  wands.  None  of  the  other  fishes 
have  been  seen  uniting  in  copulation  with  others  not  of  their 
own  kind  ;  but  the  /iiVij  and  ,S'ir'>v  alone  seem  to  do  this ;  for 
there  is  a  fish  called  fU^'iSari-i,  because  it  has  the  hea<:l  and  fore- 
parts of  the  ;S'iri.f  but  the  hind  parts  of  the  /'■■:■"/,  as  if  bom  from 
both  of  these.  The  yai.c-i!  and  rrun-adiii,  as  the  oaoiht,;  and  ifioiv, 
and  the  flat  fishes,  ■■'•if'Ti,  M~"^,  ief"ff'i-"f  and  r/i'iyiln,  are  vivi- 
parous, having  produced  eggs  (internally),  i.  e.  are  ovovlviparovt. 
H'l-T'X-  also  oicurs  In  Ari.stolle.  It  may  ho  merely  n  feminine  form  of 
^«r-,9  used  as  a  name  of  female  (S'ir.-s-.  1527b  41  43,  565a  22  27, 
567a  13.  "  ThaazMia  and  ,S«rrtt9  have  shelly  arrangements  in  which 
is  found  an  eggy  fluid.  The  form  of  the  ehel!  is  like  that  of  the 
tongues  (reeds)  of  wind-instruments  (pipes,  a''>im),  and  there  are 
bair-like  ducts  attached  to  the  shells.  In  the  case  of  the  "i-zXia, 
which  some  call  vcSfiat  j-a/ou,  the  young  are  produced  whenever 
the  shell  breaks  from  around  them  and  falls  off;  but  in  the  case  of 
the  jSuri'Jif  whenever  they  lay  the  eggs  the  young  comes  forth  from 
the  shell,  which  has  been  broken  otT  from  around  it."  565a  22 ff. 
(The  above  passage  is  obscure  and  possibly  corrupt.  I  do  not 
understand  the  distinction  made  in  the  latler  part.) 

In  567a  13  Aristotle  says  that  the  female  seal  has  a  pudendum 
like  that  of  the  Sarii. 
as.  E^a  miralfltni  II.,  ati'i/i  (,). 

Apost.  9(fi((ia  miralettis).    -£/«^i,  according  to  Apost.,  is  a  collec- 
tive name  for  all  sj^cies  of  rays. 

Arist.  aa-ix-?,  commonly  in  plur.  i0..iyT,.    Slln  5,6f)5b9,  489b 2, 
516b  16,  6.")r>a  23.  732b  1,  754a  23,  476a  2,  732b  22,  520a  17,  5.38a 
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655a  23,  696b  3  6,  697a  8,  517a  1,  476a  2,  489b  6,  505a  13  5, 
695b  4,  489b  30,  676b  3  4  5,  520a  17  18  19,  564b  20,  718b  35, 
733a  10,  754a  33,  733a  8  11,  537a  30,  535b  24,  538a  29,  540b  19 
10  12,  621b  25  28,  570b  32,  489b  16,  718b  33,  754a  23  32,  564b  15 
16,  492a  27,  503b  3,  511a  4  7  9  12,  516b  15,  475b  20,  676b  2, 718b 
32,  732b  1,  754a  23,  755a  12,  755b  2,  676b  2,  566a  24,  570b  32, 
566a  15,  565b  30,  566a  26,  571a  1,  540b  14,  755b  8  12,  539a  29, 
505a  26,  489b  6,  540b  17,  505a  3,  517a  1,  540b  6  8  10  12  17, 565b 
28,  489b  30,  565b  24-31,  695b  9, 1527b  40  44.    Cf.  also  ^sxa/airJcrv. 

liXa/o^  is  a  term  much  used  by  Arbtotle  in  a  broad  sense  to 
include  a  wide  variety  of  fishes.  IeXax<odrji^  \s  also  used,  whether 
as  equivalent  to  (riXayn^  or  in  a  still  more  comprehensive  sense,  is 
not  clear.  Pliny  ix,  24  (78),  says:  "There  is  another  kind  of  flat 
fishes  which  have  cartilage  for  the  spine  {pro  spina),  as  the  raict, 
paatinaccd,  squatince,  torpedo  and  those  which  the  Greeks  call  by  the 
names  boids  (/5o'>9),  lamia,  aquila  (deru^)^  and  rana  (i^drffa^o^),  in 
which  number  are  also  the  aqtuili  although  these  are  not  flat  (/>/ant). 
All  these  collectively  Aristotle  called  (reXdpj,  he  first  having  given 
them  this  name.  We  (Latins)  can  not  give  them  a  distinctive 
name  unless  we  may  be  permitted  to  call  them  cartilaginous  (carti- 
laginea),'* 

I  gather  the  following  points  from  Aristotle:  Any  animal  is 
called  a  triXa/o^  which,  being  without  feet  and  having  gills,  is  vivi- 
parous (or  ovo viviparous).  All  the  treXd^  except  the  iSdrpa^o^  are 
externally  viviparous,  having  first  produced  eggs  within  themselves 
(i.  e.  are  ovoviviparous). 

Their  uterus,  or  oviduct,  is  forked  and  extends  to  the  u::6Xw/xa 
(diaphragm,  peritoneum). 

The  (TsXdj^Tf  are  iSdro<^^  rpuyu)'/^  P^'^''ii  ?^^*it  ^d/icUy  aerof,  Wipxr^y  ,3drpa' 

/o?  and  all  the  yaXewdri.  They  have  uncovered  gills;  some  are 
elongated  in  form,  e.  g.  the  yaXsot;  others  flat,  e.  g.  the  ,SdTot,  Some 
of  the  (TsXd'/r)  do  not  have  fins,  viz.,  the  flat  ones  and  those  having 
tails,  such  as  ,SdTo^  and  Tftuymj,  These  swim  by  means  of  the  "  flat- 
ness itself."  But  the  ,5«r/>«;fo9  has  fins,  and  so  do  all  which  do  not 
have  the  flat  parts  thin.  Some  are  rough,  others  smooth.  The 
viviparous  fishes,  such  as  the  trtXa/Tf,  have  cartilaginous  bones  (are 
■^wjUpdxa'jOa),  but  the  ovi parous  ones  have  a  spine  like  the  back- 
bone (J*dyi<i)  of  quadrupeds.  The  liver  of  the  ffEXd^  becomes  fatty 
and  an  oil  is  melted  from  it,  although  the  trsXd^  themselves  are 
very  free  from  fat  both  in  their  flesh  and  abdomen. 
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They  sleep  at  lioiea  so  that  they  are  eveu  caught  with  the  hand ; 
they  take  their  young  into  their  mouths,  except  the  ,i'ir/>a/rii-,  are 
purely  caraivorous,  and  most  of  them  have  no  pyloric  ap]>etidiige3  ; 
the  female  is  larger  than  the  male,  and  the  males  can  usually  !«  dis- 
tinguished from  the  females  by  two  appendages  haugiog  near  the 
vent. 

All  the  etXa^aSTj  have  at  the  same  time  ova  in  great  numbers 
above  near  the  un-'iC™/'",  sorae  larger  and  others  smaller,  while  they 
already  have  embryos  below.  They  are  rough  and  without  scales. 
They  lie  torpid  during  the  wintriest  days. 

Galen   vi,  7.S7,  derives  the  name  elhi^oi  from  ai/.a<i,  a  bright 
light  or  blaze,  or  shilling.    He  says:  "The  skin  of  such  creatures 
is  rough  and  shitiing  in  the  night,  wherefore  also  some  say  they  have 
been  named  liia^ia  from  having  aikai  (a  phosphorescence). 
96.  BaJBnodnUta(I.ftci'.pMc). 

A  post.  9. 
ST.  Bqja  fnllonioa  (■<). 

Apoat.  9  \Riija  chagrlnea). 

Family  AETOBATID^. 
SS.  Aetobfttii  sqniU  (L). 

A  post.  9   (Mt/UobalU   aqxiila).     ■[  Atni^  ^  eagle.   Lat.     aquila. 
Arist.   540b  18  mentions  dsro^  aa  one  of   the  uckdj^T,.    Compare 
Plin.  N.  H.  9,  78,  aquila. 
S9.  A«t«b>tii  bavins  (Onoffr*;  St.  Hilur*). 

Apost.  9  (Myliobatia  bovina).     .\'thS6-ja,  in  some  parts  of  Greece. 
Xef.i'1'i-ja,  the  swallow,  is  also  a  common  M.  G.  name  for   Trigla 
kirundo,  as  I  found  in  the  market  at  Athens. 
Family   HASYAJSIDM. 
SO.  Daiyatit  pMtliMO*  (L). 

Apost.  9  {Trygon  vulgarit).  t  T/iuj-nin  at  Paros,  f  .u"'irt-"'!'i  at 
Chaleis.  Arist.  598a  12,  1527b  40,  6i)5b  9  28,489b  31,  540b  8, 
565b  28,  5fi6b  1,  540b  8.  620b  24.  Athen.  viii,  21,  Lat.  Trygon, 
Plin.  9,  155. 

T;:'iyo'iy  as  a  bird  is  the  turtle-dove.  The  fish  called  r/rifwy^ 
Bays  Arist.,  is  a  flat  il/.nyi  with  no  fina,  but  swimming  by  means 
of  its  flat  parts,  has  a  rough  lail,  dfws  not  admit  ita  young  into  its 
■.  buries  il^lf  in  ihe  saml. 
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Family  MANTIDJB. 

31.  Mobnla  edentnla  (Brttnnioh). 

A  post.  9  {Cephaloptera  gioma). 

Family  CHIMiERIDiE. 

32.  ChimsBra  monstrosa  L. 
Apost.  9. 

Family  ACIPENSEBIDiE. 

33.  Aoipenser  stnrio. 

Apost.  10  {Aciperuer  sturio),  f  trrouptovi  at  Corfu. 

Family  SILUBIDiE. 

34.  Silnnii  glanis  (L). 

It  is  not  known  that  this  species  really  occurs  in  Greece. 

35.  Faraiilnms  aristotelis  (Agassis). 

Apost.  31  (^Silurus  glanis),  t  /'^a^^s"*  called  f  yf»oXiai^6^  (g(<>o)l" 
(y)an68)  at  Larissa,  where  it  is  caught  in  the  Peneus  River. 
na^6^  at  Vrachori.  Aristotle  605a  17,  490a  4,  506b  8,  568b 
15ff,  608a  3  4,  568a  22'  b  22,  568a  25  b  14,  569a  3,  621a  21  b  2, 
602b  22  24. 

This  species  is  identified  by  Apost.  with  the  yXdvi^  of  Aristotle. 
Agassiz  and  Garman  refer  Aristotle's  account  to  Paragilurus  aris- 
totelis, found  in  the  Aclieloiis  River,  in  Acamania,  Greece. 

The  xopduXo^,  says  Aristotle,  swims  with  its  feet  and  tail, 
and,  to  compare  a  small  thing  to  a  great,  has  a  tail  like  the  yXd>t^, 
Some  fish  have  four  gills,  each  double  except  the  last,  as  for 
instance  xi/Xr^,  Tzipxr^,  yXdvi^^  xu'pvMx^.  The  yXdui^  has  the  gall  on 
the  liver.  The  ^/avcts^and  T:ipxai  emit  the  bunch  of  eggs  (ro  xnrjfxa) 
united  just  as  the  ,3dTpa/oi  do.  The  larger  yXdvet^^  lay  their  eggs  in 
the  deep  places,  some  even  a  fathom  deep,  but  the  smaller  ones  lay 
them  in  more  shallow  water,  usually  near  the  roots  of  a  willow  or 
some  other  tree  ;  also  near  the  reed  and  the  ,Spno>  (some  kind  of  a 
weed).  The  growth  of  the  yXdvt^  from  the  egg  is  very  slow,  wherefore 
the  male  watches  them  forty  or  fifty  days  that  the  ofi&pring  may 
not  be  devoured  by  the  little  fishes  which  happen  along.  The  egg 
of  the  yXdvis,-  is,  when  laid,  as  large  as  a  grain  of  vetch.  No  pesti- 
lential (universal?)  disease  attacks  the  fishes  of  rivers  and  ponds, 
but  peculiar  diseases  fall  on  some  of  them,  as  the  yXd>t^  especially. 
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PROCEEmNOB  OF  THE  A 

because  it  swiniB  near  the  aurfnee,  becomes  star-struck  id  the  time 
of  the  dog-Btar;  it  ia  also  stiipefitd  by  loud  thunder.  Ther/avEif  in 
the  ahallovrs  are  destroyed  iu  large  numbers  by  being  struck  by 
the  drngOH-Bcrpent.  The  river  and  lake  fish  are  beat  after  the  emiii- 
sion  of  the  eggs  and  semen,  when  they  recover  their  flesh.  The 
yAd;if  ia  not  good  while  pregnant  In  all  the  rest  the  mules  arc 
better  than  the  females,  but  the  female  r^-'>-'<'i  in  better  than  the  male. 
Of  the  river  Ushes  tlie  male  yj.'i^-.'i  bestows  much  care  upon  its 
young.  The  female  departs  when  ehe  has  laid  her  egga,  but  the 
male,  remaining  where  moat  of  the  egga  collect,  keepti  guard  over 
them,  affording  no  other  asaistance  except  preventing  the  uiher 
small  fishes  from  seizing  tlie  o&bpring.  It  does  this  forty  or  fifty 
days  until  the  yoUug,  having  grown,  are  able  to  escape  from  tbe 
other  fishes. 


ily  CTPBINIDJE. 

r  rarpiii  ami  coi/nrtj,  called  t-'-"^'"'"' 


t'iu 

90.  Orprinni  04rpio  (L). 

Apost,  .Slt-3l  (Ojpi-in 
Thessaly. 
ST.  Gartuini  aaratui  (L.) 

Apo?t.  HI  (Cnrofigtvt  nfirnlM'),  +  J'li^^ry.;^'''V"'•  red-fish  =^  \-yf:'ii'>- 
•l-apii,  gold-lish,     A-imwy  is  used  of  a  light  or  yellowish-red,  even 
of  a  yellow  color,  e.  g.  i-ntJiivaJi  r.i5  a'ly'j  is  yolk  of  the  egg, 
SS.  Bsrbni  mtridloBalii  (RIih). 

Apost.  31. 
89.  TtnBatiaoa(t.). 

ApoBt,  31  (  Tiiusa  vulgarU). 

40.  leneiiou  oaplialiu  <L). 
Apost.  31  {Squaliui  cephalut). 

Funily  CLUPEIDJE. 

41.  HoraafiiU  snritft  (Cuv.  4  Vil.)  H.     *  tf/.iVua  (,),  X'i,irf.v>'i  (,). 
Aposl.    31    (Snrdinella  aurita).   \ifiTaa,  f  tf/iiWu.  i  iT'i/>-'ieM;i-ivrt 

(mother  of  the  sardine)  ;  f*'"''  at  Corfu.     Arist.  621b  16,  1528a 
40.     Athenaeua  vii,  137. 

Aristotle  8]«ak8  of  the  Ofinn-i  as  one  of  the  more  bony  fishes. 
Athenaeus  says  .WiaiMev  arid  the  like,  ff-aaat.  r/.i/W:,-,  ;/i!'r !/...;. 
Doric  menti'ina  the  river  «,.i^fl--(  and  calls  the 
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Flunlr  ^oi€4ffii  '^«»:^za\.  Tt^zjrn  mud  rt^zj^za^  are  all  deriTfd  frmn 
^."^  ;0€n.  Tf'Zj^t^    bmir.     4*0:4^4^0  and  <r:<r«-«  mre  ooiraptkms  of  ^wr^rira. 


AposL  31  IMekHa  pkaieritaX  -^  rcrrc^Lwi.     A  diiobtfol  swcieJv, 

ApoBL  32  (J/oM  MftlfuMi^.  ffamVAA.  lafu^ia  t$  lu  MtrdtJIL  T%h 
would  Beem  to  be  oonneded  by  derivmuon  with  Lmk  #ffr<^^  Plin. 
.^  151  mud  46 ;  Sardinm  CoL  8, 17, 12.  la^^^^i  and  ^m/^Vvr.  Gak«. 
Zat'oii^*^.  Arist.  1531ft  8,  Atben.  vii,  137. 

Athenaeos  savs  \aJLz:*^ts^  and  the  like,  i^«»:^4faz,  Tt*ir:n€'^,  if:Tz*n*i. 
£piUDetu8,  in  his  work  on  fisbes^  says  /aijcrVU: c.  which  they  abo  call 

#ii/««T:w#:.      Alidiotle  calls  them  (^the  /aixz'usi^  OJ  i/*:r:;t#*:^  #rfl/>o :w.:. 

Ii  is  evident  from  the  abore  that  the  names  ^aAxzne^,  4rao*y:voi, 
0fi€cai  and  To:jr:'i£^  were  used  for  fishes  amilar  to  one  another. 
This  corresponds  to  the  M,  G.  nae  of  ^V/.:Vca  \^Haren(fuIn  aurita)^ 
camUla  and  Tf»z;[z*'*^.  Ht»z^ca  and  r/#r/:V»fi".  M.  G.  rr»:;^r#K\  are  derived 
from  (tffz^.  Gren.  'roiz^'^-  hair,  and  doubtless  refer  to  the  fine  hair4ike 
bones  of  the  sardines.  Sardelli,  sardinelli,  tramTrw*:,  may  be  dimin* 
utives  from  sarda,  and  all  these  words  obviously  are  derived  from 
laffom.  the  A.  G.  name  of  Sardinia.  Cf.  Athen.  iii,  92  for  ^do^a 
resemble  the  zuHa^  in  size. 

For  rp'-z-o^  ^'  "/*'7'^^  •J*^^  "/''/'*"  Arist.  569b  26,  598b  12, 54vUi  l>, 
1528b  1.  The  r/*:^:*!^-  breeds  twice  a  year.  From  the  Phaleric 
xmCin^  are  produced  /i£/i^/*ao£s%  from  these  T/>f/:VTfv-,  and  from  th«*e 
rpt^iot.  The  'rf»ijr:ai  are  caught  only  as  they  swim  into  the  Pont  us, 
but  they  are  not  seen  coming  out  of  it.  Whenever  one  is  caught 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Byzantium  the  fishermen  cleanse  their  nets 
thoroughly,  because  it  is  not  customary  for  it  to  swim  out  (,i.  0. 
they  cleanse  their  nets  because  the  catching  of  one  is  so  unusual  a 
thing  as  to  be  considered  an  evil  omen  and  contaminating). 

The  reason  for  this  is  that  they  swim  up  the  Ister  (Danul>e>  to 
where  it  splits  and  then  come  down  into  the  Adriatic.  This  is 
proved  by  the  fact  that  there  the  reverse  happens ;  for  thoy  are  not 
caught  going  into  the  Adriatic,  but  only  swimming  out 

Athen.  vii,  137,  r//:/fo£9.  Aristophanes  Knights,  662.  r^K/tVUv 
a  hundred  for  an  obol  (3  cents). 

44.  Clap«a  alosa  (L). 

Apost.  32  (Alosa  fintd). 


FROCKEDIN08  OF  THE  A 
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VS.  Clnpii  tBTa  (Laoft>ide). 

ApoBt,  32  {Alo»a  vitlgarU). 


Family  STOLEPHOBIDiB. 

46.  BtOlBphomi  enoraaioholni  (I.|.    H.     *  Ja'-f-i  (,). 

Apost.  32  (Engraulu encragicftoliia),  f  •/'"<''^-     /'i~v'"i'  nieana proud, 
Imughty,  botb  ia  A.  0,  and  M.  G, 

Family  SALMONID-ffi. 
4T.  Sftlmalmrin  (L). 

ApP8t.  33  iTruUa  fario).  j  -i<,^f-t'"- 

Family  8TKODOHTID.«l. 

48.  Bynodnamurnsd.),     il.    -xaf't-'i  {,). 

Apo,?t.  32  {Saiiriu  fateiatti-i),  ax'ip;f'w.     I  Bad  uotbing  correspond- 
ing to  it  in  the  A.  G. 


49.  AnlopniSlKmentoan*  li 

Apost.  32. 


«l,l. 


Family  PABALEPIDID.^. 
90.  Parftlapit ooregonoidM  (Rino). 

Apoat.  32. 
Bl.  Panlapii  iplijTKnolde*  (Ri'uo). 

Apost.  33. 

F.mily  ANGUILLIDJE. 
62.  AiifiiiU«uiKiitUa(L).    II.    -Uh  Q. 

Apost.  33  (Anguilla  vulgarit),  yUt,  |  Ti-uSi-ffwrd/n  (spit-nose  or 
awl-nose)  at  MiasoloDghi,  tr^*"^ ''""''  at  Sciathus. 

.\at  ia  plainly  the  M.  G.  form  of  the  A.  G.  IrX'^^'^i-  Arist.  489b 
27,  .■)34a  20,  SOSa  15.  506h  9,  507a  11,  517b  8,  538a  3  1.1.  696a  4 
b  22,  lo29a  37,  567a  20  21,  569a  6  8,  504b  30,  520a  24,  570a  3  15 
24,  .")05a  27,  696b  22, 708a  4  7,  707b  28,  741b  1,  570a  13,  .591b  30, 
709b  12,  762b  23  28,  608a  5,  520a  24,  1529a  24-35,  569a  8,  538a 
II,  592a  3-27.  The  iy/J'-"''  's  elongated  and  smooth,  has  only  two 
fins,  these  fins  towards  the  gills,  has  four  single  gills  on  each  si<le, 
has  the  gnll  on  the  liver,  has  a  gullet  (rtr";<«^i'i-).  but  this  gullet  is 
small,  has  but  little  fat  about  the  stomach  and  caul,  \i  neither  male 
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them  has  ever  been  found  with  eggs  in  it.  What  they  call  a  differ- 
ence of  male  and  female  in  the  iyx^Xu(^,  in  that  the  so-called  male 
has  the  head  larger  and  longer  and  the  female  small  and  pug-nosed, 
is  not  a  difference  of  sex  but  of  species.  All  male  fishes  have  milt 
(06poi$)  except  the  ^rx^^^^y  but  this  has  neither  eggs  nor  milt  The 
i/X^Xu<^  passes  from  the  lakes  into  the  sea.  They  are  not  produced 
either  from  copulation  or  eggs.  In  some  marshy  lakes  when  the 
water  has  all  been  drained  off  and  the  mud  has  been  scraped  out 
the  eels  (^i^'/iXsii)  make  their  appearance  again  when  the  rain  water 
collects.  They  are  not  produced  in  the  dry  places,  neither  in  the 
permanent  lakes,  for  they  live  and  are  nourished  by  the  rain  water. 
Some  persons  suppose  they  are  produced  from  the  little  worms 
found  in  some  i^'^^iXei^.  This  is  not  true,  but  they  are  produced 
from  the  so-called  "  entrails  of  the  earth  "  (earth-worms),  which 
originate  spontaneously  in  the  mud  and  moist  earth.  Some  (eels) 
have  already  been  seen  coming  out  of  these  (earth-worms),  and 
others  may  be  seen  in  those  pulled  to  pieces.  But  in  the  sea  and 
in  rivers  such  things  are  produced,  especially  where  there  is  putre- 
faction, in  the  sea  weed  of  the  sea,  and  about  the  margins  of  rivers 
and  ponds  where  the  heat  is  intense. 

The  ij^/iXui  requires  pure  water  and  soon  suffocates  in  foul  water. 
The  eel-raisers  (iy/sXoTfjoifot)  keep  the  water  constantly  flowing  in 
and  out  of  their  tanks.  Those  who  fish  for  eels  (^r/^^^^O  s^^r  "P 
the  water.  The  t^/^/er^  which  have  died  do  not  come  up  and  float 
on  the  surface  like  most  fish,  for  they  have  the  stomach  (xodia) 
small.  (Possibly  xou{a,  literally  hollow,  here  means  swimming 
bladder.)  A  few  of  them  have  fat,  but  most  of  them  have  not.  They 
live  five  or  six  days  out  of  the  water,  more  when  they  are  northern, 
fewer  when  southern.  If  transferred  in  spring  from  the  lakes  to 
the  tanks  they  die,  but  not  so  in  the  winter.  They  do  not  endure 
violent  changes  of  temperature,  dying  if  plunged  into  cold  water. 
Some  live  seven  or  eight  years.  The  river  i/^iXst^  take  food, 
devouring  one  another  and  plants  and  roots,  and  whatever  they 
find  in  the  mud.  They  feed  mostly  at  night,  but  during  the  day 
they  retire  into  the  depths.  Those  which  men  call  the  females  are 
the  better  ;  but  they  call  them  so  by  mistake,  they  being  of  different 
species. 

The  word  ^^/^/.t>9  is  at  least  as  old  as  Homer  (II.  21,  203  and  353), 
and  is  probably  cognate  with  the  Latin  anguilla  and  English  eeL 
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Family  CONORID.E. 
88.  Ophiaama  bHlearicnm  (Tin  La  Roche),    H.    *  ZaXuijnafiBi'i  (,). 

Not  seen  by  Apostolides.  If  t)ie  word  u  geouiae  Oreuk  it  niuBt 
tneao  foam-leopard  or  storm-leopard,  from  Ca^ij  (CuJ"i'),  surgiug, 
foam,  aiorm,  and  Trd/iBus. 

H.  Leptooepli»lnj  nongti  (L).    n.      Huojrfpi  d), 

Apost.  34  (Conger  viilgurtt,  variety  Conger  niger),  /"•■•rri-U 
t-I/'-lrr"  at  Missolonghi.  The  r"rYf"i  of  Aristotle  489b  27,  590b 
17-19.  505a  27,  505a  H,  696a  4.  708a  3,  507a  10,  5U6b  18,  57Ib  1, 
571a  28,  599b  6,  707b  28,  591ft  6  10  18,  GlOb  15-17,  598a  13. 
All  those  fishes  which  are  bug  and  emooth,  as  tbe  i-rxf^"i  and 
r''fTI"'i'  have  only  two  fins.  Some  tiehee  have  two  gills  on  onch 
side,  the  one  siugle  and  the  other  double,  as  e.  g.  the  r''W">'  ■^"'^ 
ataiii-i.  Some  of  the  y'lfYi'in  have  the  gall  Upon  the  liver,  others 
below,  separated  from  it.  A  few  of  the  fishes  have  a  gullet  (aru/'- 
o^"f),  as  e.  g.  the  r''J7/"'ff  and  irzl^"^-  &id  these  have  it  small.  (For 
*rd/.«;f«.f  =  "fa-Vr"*'  cf  "i^Sa  18  b  19,  49fia  2.)  Only  those  fishes 
which  lay  the  crumbling  spawn  (tA  i/'aOt-pdw  lu^li')  have  thin  scales 
Cit^T-Wtj-).  For  the  y'ly/'-'v  dot's  imt  Imvi'  such  .ipawn,  neitlifr  ilm's 
the  .'I'V'Oiva  nor  the  ifx'^ui.  The  y'-rri'"'  also  have  egg-masses  ('f^'- 
naTo),  but  the  egg-mass  is  not  very  apparent  on  account  of  the  fat. 
It  has  a  long  egg-mass  just  as  serpents  have.  But  when  placed 
upon  the  fire  it  makes  its  nature  evident,  for  the  fat  smokes  and 
melts  but  the  eggs  jump  and  crackle  when  squeezed  out.  And 
besides,  if  a  person  feels  and  rubn  them  with  his  fingers  the  fat 
feels  smooth,  but  the  spawn  rough.  Now  some  rW""  have  fat  but 
no  spawn,  while  others,  on  the  contrary,  have  no  fat  and  much 
spawn,  as  has  just  been  described.  The  xdftSoi  (Spiny  lobsters?) 
overpower  the  ytiffpoi ;  for  on  account  of  the  roughness  of  the 
iii/iiiCoi  the  jT'i/j/K't  do  not  slip  away  from  them.  The  y'lry/iiri, 
however,  devour  tbe  ^"/.'irwhi,  for  the  ifd<',-!:i'S!<;  cannot  manage 
them  on  account  of  their  smoothness.  Some  i:idu;:'>S!:t  have  their 
arms  (:;^£ir«>ai-,  coils)  eaten  off  by  the  yijryimt.  The  yi'i/'uiva,  o/,^'',i 
and  y''rrP'">  a'so  hibernate  {<fiai."',ax-/,  lie  quiet  or  torpid).  Fre- 
quently the  icifriicit  and  the  r^JTI""  "ve  when  the  tail  has  been 
taken  away  up  to  the  vent.  Tbe  ittrfc'";  is  eaten  off  by  the  labrax 
and  tbe  p'ri"!'"^'  ^y  the  ;f'>/-a:y(i.   The  battle  is  to  the  stronger  against 
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land  to  the  open  sea,  avoiding  the  extremes  of  cold  and  heat.    The 
rpuyto'^^  treXa^jj  yfh'ite  yojorpot,  /dvyf}^  ipuOptvo(^  Bind  yAauxo(^  VLve  pelsigic 

(Tztkaytoi) ;     but   the   ipdypoi^   axopizun^  black   y^YYpoi^  ixupatvat   and 

xoxxoys^  change  from  one  place  to  the  other.  Some  of  the  long 
and  thick  fishes,  as  the  ^y/i^o^j  T'^TTP^'^i  etc.,  do  not  have  the  fins  on 
the  belly  (i.  e.  the  ventral  and  anal  fins).  They  all  eat  one  another 
(except  the  xetrTpeO^),  and  the  yoyypin  especially  do  so.  Some  have 
only  two  fins,  as  \ki^yoYXpo^^  -TX^^'^^y  ^"^  ^  certain  kind  of  xeffrpeu^, 
Latin  Conger  cf.  Plin.  N.  A.  9,  72,  9,  57,  9,  87,  9, 185.  Also 
ganger,  32, 147. 

Family  ECHELIDiB. 

55.  Eohelns  mjrns  (L). 

Apost.  34  (^Mymis  vulgaris). 

Family  OPHISUBIDiB. 

56.  Ophisams  serpens  (L). 

Apost.  34  {Ophisurus  serpens),  f  ^^'^«  ^^v"  i^a^aV<nj9,  serpent  of  the 
sea.     Arist.   {^aAdrzun   o<pti^,  505b  8   10,  621a  2. 

The  sea  serpents  (OaXdzTWi  d^si'^)  are  in  other  respects  similar 
in  form  to  the  land  serpents,  but  they  have  the  head  more  conger- 
shaped  ;  there  are  many  kinds  of  the  sea  serpents,  and  they  have 
every  sort  of  color.    They  are  not  found  in  very  deep  places. 

In  the  second  reference  Aristotle  seems  partly  to  contradict  the 
above,  saying,  the  sea  serpent's  color  and  body  are  similar  to  those  of 
the  yoyypoi  except  that  it  is  of  a  duller  color  and  more  violent  in  its 
movements.  If  it  is  caught  and  let  go  it  quickly  goes  down  into 
the  sand,  boring  through  it  with  its  beak.  It  has  a  sharper  mouth 
than  the  serpents. 

Family  MURiENIDiE. 

57.  Mursena  helena  (L).    H.     l)iip>a  (J. 

Apost.  34  (^Murcena  helena),  (Tfiipva  and  f  aiii>pvm,  A.  G.  both 
fffxhpatva  and  fiopat^a.  Arist.  707b  29  31,  489b  28,  540b  1,  517b  8, 
540b  34,  696a  6,  1530a  9,  591a  12,  598a  14.  543a  25  29,  504b  34, 
505a  15,  696a  6,  506b  16,  599b  6,  540b  1,  543a  20  23  24  28, 1530a 
10, 1530a  8,  610b  17.    Athen.  vii,  90. 

Ifinpav^a  is  identical  with  the  form  ffiwpsva  given  by  Apost., 
as  both  spellings  would  be  pronounced  exactly  Ibhe  same  in  M. 
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G.     -,"if"t,  the  usual   M.  G.  form  aud  tbe  only  oue  whicb  I  heard, 
U  plainly  a  corruption  of  the  same  word. 

According  to  Arietotle  the  /lo/.ucio  is  a  long  fish,  does  not  have  a 
crumbling  egg-mass,  has  no  scales,  eats  flesh  only,  ie  alternntely 
pelagic  and  liitoral,  lies  torpid  for  a  season,  is  stronger  than  the 
X'tfyfinii  and  <nl3  off  the  tail  of  the  }-"rTi""i,  has  no  fins,  and  nses  the 
sea  as  serpents  do  the  land  ;  (i.  e.  moves  through  the  sea  in  the  same 
way  as  serpents  move  over  the  ground);  its  gills  are  not  articulated 
'  lik?  those  of  other  £sb:  it  has  four  single  gills  on  each  side,  has  the  gall 
bladder  on  the  entrails  and  is  long  like  a  snake ;  they  copu  late  hy  twin- 
ing around  one  another  and  bringing  belly  to  belly  like  snakes,  spawn 
ftt  any  and  every  season,  lay  many  eggs,  and  the  young  grow  raji- 
idly.  "  The  a/wfoi;  and  the  aii'-fmvja  differ,  for  the  n/i'V"'[*"'  is  varie- 
gated and  weaker,  but  the  t/j"'//"!-  is  of  uniform  color  and  strong, 
and  it  is  colored  like  the  pine  tree  and  has  teeth  both  within  and 
without.  People  say,  just  as  tbey  say  other  things,  that  the  one  is 
male  tbe  other  female.  These  come  out  on  the  dry  land  and  are 
caught  there  frequently. 

According  to  Athenaeus,  Theopbrastus  says  the  tf/ihi<{  and 
tihlMti'i  cnu  livo  It  \nwi  (iiiic  out  of  water,  because  they  have  siiuill 
gills.  Doric  says  the  river  tn'ifatva  has,  like  the  ow'-rxr-i-,  only  one 
spine.  Some  people  claimed  that  the  nhpaiva.  came  out  on  land  and 
held  intercourse  with  snakes,  from  which  were  engendered  ven- 
omous li'ip'tiy'li. 

Athen.  vii,  91,  /i'V-i?.  There  are  two  kinds,  one  black  and  the 
other  reddish,  hut  the  black  ones  are  best.     Lat.  Murana. 

In  ancient  writings  the  p't/mi-ya,  •/■•'•/r/io^  and  'rx-^-"^  ""^  regularly 
mentioned  together  showing  that  there  was  some  considerable 
resemblance  to  one  another,  and  that  they  were  regarded  as  all 
belonging  to  the  same  general  class.  In  connection  with  the  cur- 
rent report  noted  by  Aristotle  to  the  effect  that  of 't'lpoi  and  .w'^pti-^a 
one  was  male  the  other  female,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  same 
belief  is  current  among  tbe  fisherraeu  of  Greece  of  the  present  day. 
I  was  told  in  the  market  at  Athens  that  Afuraiia  heletia  was  tbe 
female  and  Gymnothorax  unieolor  was  the  male  of  tbe  same  species, 
both  called  ".'•(/■■^'i. 
as.  Ojmnothorax  nnioolor  (De  L>  Roche).     11,    -jU/'ya  (,), 

by    Ajiostolides.     S^aid  by  the  Greek  tishermen  to 
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Family  ESOCIDiE. 
59.  Siox  belone  (L).    H.     Zapydva  (j). 

Apost.  32  {Belone  <umw.),  '\  ^thmda^  ^apydva.  Aristotle  makes 
frequent  mention  of  a  fish  called  fisX6>7j.  BeXovtda  would  be  a 
natural  M.  G.  equivalent  for  this.  See  Arist.  610b  6,  506b  9, 
643b  11,  571a  2ff,  567b  18,  755a  33,  616a  32. 

BMvTi  =  needle.  Cont.  Lex.  gives  also  ^shtvidt  and  fitXtm  as 
names  for  the  needle-fish. 

Prom  Aristotle  I  glean  the  following  statements^  with  regard  to 
the  iiieXovTi : 

It  is  a  long  fish  (i.  e.  not  flat)  and  has  the  gall  bladder  on  the 
liver.  It  spawns  in  winter.  When  it  is  time  for  it  to  spawn  it 
bursts  open  and  so  the  eggs  come  out ;  for  this  fish  has  a  sort  of 
division  (partition)  under  the  belly  and  intestine  (/^rpov)  just  as 
the  snakes  called  rotpXhat  have.  After  it  spawns  these  parts  grow 
together  again.  Its  eggs  are  spread  around  it  just  as  in  the  case  of 
the  spiders,  for  the  female  {iMy^r^  lays  them  attached  to  herself,  and 
if  any  one  touches  them  they  scatter.  The  fieXovat  run  in  shoals.  The 
halcyon  seems  to  make  its  nest  chiefly  from  the  bones  of  the  i3eX6>7j, 

See  Athen.  vii.  111,  where  /Ssxovij  =  /tJa^/y.  Vide  under  xaTfw- 
Xidpa^  aaxxupdifa^  Syngnathus  acus. 

Zapydva,     Cont.  Lex.  ^apydvTf  and    aapydva^   needle-fish.      lapydyfj 

in  A.  G.  means  a  braid,  a  basket.  Arist.  610b  6,  has  trapyixx^  men- 
tioned among  fish  found  in  schools.  This  may  easily  be  a  mistake 
for  (Tap^Jtvo^,  lapyrviK^  occurs  also  in  Athen.  vii,  313  and  321.  The 
name  seems  to  be  a  derivative  of  trapyo^.  Cf.  also  Athen.  viii,  52, 
/cJa^£9  or  iSsXouTjj  called  also  d6Xs>,/rj^, 

Family  EXOCCETID-ffi. 

60.  Scombresox  rondeletii  (Cu7.  A,  Val). 

Apost.  32. 

61.  ExoocBtns  volitans  (L). 

Apost.  32  (Exoccetus  volitans),  /eXtdo>u(/mpo(y)^  swallow-fish.  The 
specimen  sold  me  under  the  name  x^Xtdov6il'apn(y)  was  Dactylop- 
terns  volitans,  Apost.  15,  also  given  as  x^Xidovuil'apo  by  Apostolides. 

Family  SYNGNATHIDiB. 

62.  Hippooampns  hippocampus  (L).*    U.    'AXoydxt  (J. 

Apost.  11  (Hippocampus  brevirostris),  dXnydxt,  little  horse.  This 
would  seem  to  be  the  fish  called  [;rrc/xa/jt;r<>9  by  the  ancients.     Aris- 

^Apostolides  records  also  Hippocampus  guttulatus  Cuvicr — probably  an  error 
in  identification,  as  the  American  species  is  unknown  in  the  Mediterranean. 

17 
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totle  docs  not  mention  the  /ivrdiu/iT.if .  The  word  wa§  used  by  the  poets 
as  the  name  of  a  sea  monster,  haif  horse  and  linlf  lish,  on  which  the 
sea  gods  rode.  As  the  name  of  a  fish  it  Bcems  to  occur  only  in  late 
writings.  Its  stomach  vas  regarded  as  a  poiaon  of  pociihar  power 
and  also  as  poasesdng  medicinal  and  magic  powers.  See  Meunud. 
Incert.  211,  Strabo  384,  Philostratus  774,  Dioscorides  2  3,  Aelian 
N.  A.  U,  20,  Bin.  N.  H.  32,  58  G7  83  93  109  113  139  149,  36,  26. 
The  references  iii  Pliny  refer  chiefly  to  the  use  of  the  Hippocampus 
and  its  ashes  as  a  medicine.  In  none  of  the  references  which  I 
have  examined  in  either  Greek  or  Latin  is  there  anything  given, 
so  far  a.s  I  can  see,  which  helpa  to  identify  the  animal.  The  only 
reason,  so  far  as  I  know,  for  identifying  it  with  the  sea  horse  is  the 
mythological  use  of  the  term  and  the  fact  that,  tbe  firat  part  of  the 
name  is  undoubtedly  r-s'<r,  horse.  VVi  *a,uwi(  occurs  as  tbe  nimie  of 
a  sea  monster  in  Lycophron  414.  Au/i^ttj  ^^  caterpillar,  hfi/i-^^z-w 
^  tit<tr:  =.  to  bend.  These  words  may  all  be  connected  in  origin 
and  meaning. 
'hT.<u'iii-w'.  Epicharmns  10,  Ahr. 


Aa7/J 


(sack- 


63.  Biphoaoitoms  sons  (L). 

Apost.    11    {Syngiialhve 
ne«dle). 

'Pafii  (Gen.  /!upr'5»9),  needle,  occurs  as  the  name  of  a  fish  in 
Athen.  vii,  111.  In  a  quotation  from  Epicharmus  occurs  the 
expression  ric'V'Jr-C"'  /'"f ''''^i>  sharp-billed  /m^idet-  Dorio  says  "  the 
(Je/'Ivij  which  they  call  I'laifii"  needle.  Ariat.  in  the  fifth  book  of 
Parts  of  Animals  calls  it  ^thhr,,  hut  in  his  work  on  animals  or 
fishes,  having  called  it  /1«f  iV,  be  says  that  it  is  toothless.     Speusip- 

pus  calls  it  ,JeA';>i;.  Cf.  lithnHSa. 

84.  Typhi*  tjplil«<L).    H.      A'-irfl.didfa  Q. 

Apost.  11  (Siphonosloma  arffcntalum). 
B6.  Syngnsthn*  nqnorcDi  (L). 

AjKist,  11    {Enlelurut   anguineiu)   may  b 
instead  of  S.  aquoreue. 

'  Family  MUOILICaS. 


some  other  species 
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A'i^aXo^  is  common  in  Arist*  See  543b  15,  567a  19,  570b  15,  591a 
13-30,  602a  4,  1529b  17.  The  xcV«A«9,  according  to  Aristotle,  is 
one  kind  of  xs^rrftsu^.  It  begins  to  be  pregnant  in  November  or 
December  and  is  pregnant  thirty  days ;  it  has  scales  and  is  ovipar- 
ous, feeds  on  mud  or  slime;  like  all  the  xe<r7/>£?9  it  is  not  car- 
nivorous ;  these  (the  zc<rr/;£!^*)  are  the  only  fishes  which  are  not 
carnivorous,  and  have  never  been  caught  with  any  flesh  in  their 
stomachs.  The  fishermen  never  use  flesh  bait  for  them,  but  use 
barley-cake.  The  xs^rpsli  all  feed  on  sea- weed  and  sand.  The 
xi(f(Un^,  which  some  call  /£/w>.  is  a  littoral  fish.  The  xiipahn  feed 
on  mud,  and  for  this  reason  they  are  heavy  and  slimy.  The  winter 
is  beneficial  to  most  fishes,  but  not  so  to  the  xsffzpsfx;  and  xi^aXo^. 
The  xiffoXwi  especially  suflfers  from  the  rain  and  cold  in  winter. 
Their  eyes  become  white  and  the  fishes  become  blind  and  light  in 
weight,  and  finally  die.  In  the  shallows  at  Nauplia  and  elsewhere 
many  have  been  caught  blind  when  there  came  severely  cold 
weather.  The  eyes  of  many  were  white.  Athen.  vii,  77-79  under 
the  heading  xetrzftsns;  has  many  references  to  the  z^^a^oy,  which  is 
regarded  as  one  kind  of  xearftti')^.  He  says  that  Doric  in  his  work 
on  fishes  describes  the  marine  division  of  the  xttrrpelfi  but  does  not 
consider  the  river  z£<rr^/e'>9.  He  makes  the  kinds  of  marine  xetrrpeu^ 
to  be  xifffiko^  and  /^<Tr^\ 

Hesychius,  under  the  word  xitfahn^  says  some  of  the  ze<rr/«e?9  are 
so  called. 

There  is  some  confusion  in  regard  to  the  relation  of  the  xitfaXot 
and  x£(TTfj£Uj  but  in  general  the  xiipahn  are  spoken  of  as  a  subdi- 
vision of  the  x£/T7ft£f')^.  In  some  places,  however,  they  seem  to  be 
distinguished  from  one  another.  A's(TTft£t'j^  seems  to  have  been  used 
in  a  double  sense,  at  times  in  a  broad  sense  including  the  xifpakot, 
and  again  in  a  more  restricted  sense. 

67.  Mngil  capito  (L).    H.    KitpaXo^    (j). 

A.post.  27  (Mtigil  capito),  f  Xayidflsi^  at  Chalcis,  f^SsAdvc^rey  at 
Aitolico.  For  ancient  use  of  xiifaXn^  v.  sub.  Mugil  eephalua.  A 
fish  seems  to  have  been  called  Xaydt'i^  the  hare,  in  ancient  times, 
but  I  can  find  nothing  definite  about  it.  Lepua  marinus,  the  sea 
hare,  is  very  common  in  Pliny,  where  it  is  represented  as  exceed- 
ingly venomous.  Vide  Plin.  9,  155,  32,  9.  The  name  most  like 
fi£Xd>ifT£i  are  i3£Ao>7j  and  ,3Xi'^>o^,  Of  the  latter  Athen.  vii,  29,  says 
it  resembles  the  xwCiu^  in  appearance. 
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68.  Kngil  ■»U«iii  [RiMD). 

Apoat  27  {Mugil  mlUni),  \  iiti;cviii>!,  at  Missoloughi  and  ChRlds. 
t  Afya/WEs- at  Volo.  For  xcifaAa/la  compare  itfaJ.i>i.  f  ^lusud/n 
would  be  natural  M.  G.  form  of  fn'i^iuv,  found  in  A,  G,  wrilinga. 
Arist.  570b  2,  543b  15.  Written  alao  tfiOioy^.  The  name  is  from 
/I'jf n,  mucuB,  sUmo ;  usually  the  mucous  discharge  from  the  oose. 
According  to  Arist.  the  j^e^mv,  fipr-'h  (a)/!'!;™*  and  xipaio^  are 
different  kinds  of  'carper's:  Atben.  vii,  77,  under  ft<r:ps!>^,  has  aa 
one  kind  /mSho^,  This  is  an  inferior  kind  of  xeitTpti/i;  the  flifoXuti 
being  best. 

ee.  Magil  Ubao  (Cuvisrl. 

Apost.  27  {Mxtgil  labio),  t  r<iaTpui.  f  UXoTapiXa  at  Cbalcis.  7''in- 
rp('9  \it  obviously  from  yaaHip,  belly,  and  may  mean  big-bellied  fish. 

70.  Mngil  ohBla  (Cuv^inr). 

Apoat.  27  {Mugii  chelo),  -fx^iw^'"-  Arist.  543b  15,  570b  2, 
1529b  17  19,  591a  23. 

Of  the  ^ETrpiIs,  Bays  Aristotle,  the  x'iaivtt,  the  irdppi^,  the  one 
called  aiiiiSai-^  and  the  xi^ahn  begin  to  be  pregnant  in  December. 
The  i'yuii's.  which  some  call  z'^^^i  M  "tto^j  ^^^  *^^  "paiaf  is 
not. 

See  ako  Atben.  vii,  77. 

71.  Kngll  «ttrtO»  (Y»rrell). 

Apost.  27  (Mugil  ntrtut),  called  at  Missolonghi  ^^lanpdxi,  black, 
when  email,  and  f /toiuvm,  white,  when  fiill  grown.  This  is  a 
doubtful  species,  unknown  to  us. 

It  seems  evident  that  Mugil  is  the  ttarptui  of  Aristotle  and  other 
A.  G.  writers,  and  that  the  xiipuAii^,  fiti^ai-n  and  ^t^dn  are  species 
under  this.  ,  . 

Family  ATHEBIItlDiB. 

78.  Ath«riiifth«putiii(L). 

Apost.  27  (.4(Aeriiia  heptelui),  ii/)tpha.  Arist.  mentions  the 
aSephr,  570b  15  and  571a  6;  also  'hfcpl^o^,  QlOh  6.  He  says  it  lays 
its  eggs  near  the  land,  rubbing  its  belly  on  the  sand.  The  aHnpimi 
are  gregarious,  i.  e.  they  go  in  shoals. 

78.  Atherin»  boyeri  (Rijso).    II.     'A-ltpha  (,). 
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74.  Atherina  moohon  (CuYier  A  Val).    H.     ^A^Sefnva  (^). 

Not  noticed  by  Apostolides. 


Family 

75.  Sphynena  iphyrsBiu  (L).    H.     ^1oDtC«?  Q. 

Apost.  28  (Sphyrcena  spet),  AoDtC^?  and  f  tr^opaiva^  the  (r^npatva 
of  Aristotle,  610b  5.     The  atpopaiva  is  gregarious. 

Athen.  vii,  122.  The  Attic  Greeks  call  the  (T<pfjpatva  xiarpa, 
Speusippus  says  that  the  xitrrpa  (or  ff<f'jpat>a)  ^SMyrj  and  traupi^  are 
similar. 

Family  XIPHIIDJE. 

76.  Xiphiai  gUdfui  (L.) 

Apost.  21  (XiphicLs  gladius),  f  ^^<F^''^-  Hesychius  gives  ^tipt6<i  as 
equal  to  ^apta^.  The  name  is  derived  from  ^i<poif,  sword,  and  means 
sword-fish.  For  ^c^ta^  see  Aristotle  1630a  17-21,  505b  18,  506b 
16,  602a  26  30. 

Arist.  says  of  the  ^t<fia^ :  It  has  eight  double  gills  on  each  side, 
and  has  the  gall  on  the  entrails ;  in  the  dog-days  it  has  beside  its 
fins  a  sort  of  little  worm  called  olrrrpo^,  like  a  scorpion,  as  large  as 
a  spider.  These  cause  them  such  piun  that  at  times  the  ^t^ta^  leaps 
out  of  the  water  like  the  dolphin,  and  at  times  they  even  fall  into 
boats. 

Athen.  vii,  96,  says  that  Aristotle  says :  "  The  ^i^ta^  has  the  under 
part  of  its  beak  short  but  the  upper  part  bony  and  large,  equal  to 
its  whole  size.  This  is  called  the  sword  (c^V^'O'  ^"^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^ 
teeth." 

Family  ECHINEIDIDJE. 

77.  Eoheneii  nanorates  (L). 
Apost.  22. 

78.  Remora  romora  (L). 

Apost.  22  (EcheneU  remora). 

Family  OORYPHJBNIDJB. 

79.  Coryphaena  hippanis  (L.) 

Apost.  21  (Coryphcena  hippurus),  f  ^tf/x-o^i/'a,  f  /lavdXta, 
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BO.  TticMurnt  leptarni'n.j. 

ApiJBt.  22  {Trlehiurut  lepturut),  f  si;'ih 
SI.  Lepidopui  aaadstu  (Kupbrutn), 

Apoet,  22  {Lepidopue  arffenleue),  f  i>.t" 
Corfu. 


tit  Putras  and  f  i):iatav  at 


Family  SCOMBRID«I. 


.../!/,(  C,), ' 


^-  C). 


s'gotliMt,  so  thnt  uithougii 
e  of  tbti  sjiecies  to  which  it  nas 


82.  Soomber  igDmbrai  (1.1 
Apost.  19  {Scomber 

83.  SoonibBr  ooUu  iCimcIln).     II. 
Apoat.  19  (jSeovibgr  coHiu),  >i 
The  apeciiiieti  which  I  bought  as  xi 

I  secured  the  aBine  I  can  not  be  si 
attached. 

Arist.  tf.'VJ^^..?.  610b  7.  597a  22,  571a  14,  571a  12,  599a  2.  The 
mi'ijtfiiii.i  copulate  about  April  and  spuwu  about  July  or  .August. 
The  weaker  animals  always  migrate  first  at  eacli  extreme  of  heat  or 
colli,  the  m-.'i.r.iM  before  the  oh'.^.,-.,  and  the  quaiU  before  tlie  cranes. 
Frequently  when  the  south  wind  blows  agaiiist  the  tuiia:  and  sni'i- 
e,,<.:  ns  they  are  i-ivittimiiit;  out  of  the  BInck  Sea.  they  are  caupht 
below  more  than  about  Byzantium.  h'Mu,  atii;tf>i>i>i  and  T:j,ht;i.!>!it-i 
run  in  schools.  Athen.  vii,  116.  Hicesius  aays  the  axo'i/i/.m  nrc 
less  in  size  than  the  loi-iin,  but  more  nutritious.  Arist.  ini-Oii,  610b 
7,  543a  2,  598a  24.  The  moat  of  the  "aUc  do  not  migrate  into  the 
Pontus  but  pass  the  summer  in  the  Propontis  and  spawn,  while 
they  pasa  the  winter  in  the  Aegiean.  The  i"*.i'it  are  caught  when 
they  are  passing  into  the  Propontis,  and  in  smaller  numbers  as  they 
pass  out.  They  are  best  in  the  Propontis  before  they  spawn.  The 
atti'if,!,,,!  and  i<'i.iat  (are  gregarious)  go  in  sciiools. 

Athen.  iii,  92.    The  a.i,.r,a  is  like  the  ...-it-^f  in  size. 

84.  Oymnottrdft  allit<»ta[IUfine»que). 

Apost.  19  {Thynmui  thynnina),  ^t-wv.i  at  Chalcia. 

The  tunny  (^ih;-,;,,-;,  fem.  o^r^-ju  and  ihMif),  is  probably  mentioned 
oftener  than  any  other  fish  in  A.  G.  writers.  Arist.,  o-i-^wi,  488a  6. 
505a  27,  59Ia  11,  o:t7a  21  23,  543a  12.  r)71a  12  8,  607h  .32,  607b 
28,  59itb  it  s<|.,  602a  31,  543a  1  h  3,  571a  15  14,  598b  19,  .'i97a  22. 
557a  27,  598a  18,  G02a  2(i,  ].531ii  30.  844a  29.  W-,«:V,  591b  17. 
610b  4,  152Mb  6,  543a  9.  543b  12,  599u  26,  571a  10  15  18. 
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I  glean  the  following  points  concerning  the  tunnies  from  Aris- 
totle :  The  Ofr^)^oi  are  migratory  and  run  in  schools,  are  smooth, 
purely  carnivorous,  and  have  the  net  thrown  around  them  some- 
times while  asleep ;  the  female  has  a  fin  called  dtpafteo^  under  the 
belly,  but  the  male  does  not  have  it ;  they  are  at  times  burst  by 
their  fat.  They  live  two  years.  The  fishermen  think  this  is  proved 
by  the  fact  that  when  the  Ouvvidti^  failed  one  year  the  Oijv^ot  also 
failed  the  next  year.  They  seem  to  be  a  year  older  than  the  ,-ij/a- 
fiods'i.  The  Ofy^^^oi  and  trxofiCptn  copulate  about  the  first  of  April 
and  spawn  about  the  last  of  June  or  first  of  July.  They  lay  their 
eggs  in  a  sort  of  sack.  The  growth  of  the  Ou^vtde^  is  rapid. 
When  they  spawn  in  the  Pontus  (Black  Sea)  there  come  from  the 
eggs  what  some  call  (rxoft/iuXat,  but  the  Byzantians  w)^tfh^  (growers), 
because  they  grow  {ao^dvui)  in  a  few  days.  They  go  forth  (out  of 
the  Pontus)  in  autumn  with  the  Ou^tds'^,  but  return  in  the  spring, 
being  already  Trr^Xa/xuds^, 

An  old  Ou>vo^^  has  been  caught  whose  weight  was  fifteen  talents 
(1350  lbs.),  and  whose  length  was  five  cubits  and  a  span  (about  8 
ft.).  The  old  ones  are  not  good  even  for  salt  fish.  The  O(j>>ot  lie 
torpid  in  the  depths  of  the  sea  in  winter,  and  are  plumpest  after 
this  hibernation.  Th^y  begin  to  be  caught  about  the  beginning  of 
summer  (the  rising  of  the  Pleiades),  and  are  caught  last  at  the  set- 
ting of  Arcturus  (winter  solstice?  ).  The  Ouvxn,  most  of  all  fishes, 
take  pleasure  in  warmth  and  come  to  the  sand  near  the  land  for  the 
sake  of  the  warmth,  because  they  warm  themselves  and  swim  on 
the  surface.  They  spawn  in  the  Pontus  (Black  Sea)  and  nowhere 
else,  and  but  once  a  year.  The  Ou^i^o^  is  good  to  eat  again  after 
Arcturus  (probably  the  rising  of  Arct.,  about  Sept.  15),  for  during 
this  season  it  ceases  to  be  afflicted  with  the  (ntrzim^,  because  of  which 
pest  it  is  inferior  during  the  summer.  The  Otr^-^ot  and  ^iffiat  are 
infested  by  the  oltrrfw^  about  the  dog-days.  At  that  time  they  both 
have  by  their  fins  a  sort  of  little  worm  called  olrrrfHn^^  like  a  scor- 
pion and  as  large  as  a  spider  {dftd/wr^^).  These  cause  them  such 
pain  that  the  ^'.ipia^  leaps  out  of  the  water  at  times  no  less  than  the 
dolphin.  The  Ou»0Jss^  and  Trr^/.a/inoe^  enter  the  Pontus  in  spring  and 
pass  the  summer  there  both  for  food  and  spawning.  They  come  out 
straightway  after  the  Pleiad  (probably  the  setting  of  the  Pleiades, 
about  Nov.  10).  If  the  wind  is  a  southern  one  they  swim  out  more 
slowly,  but  if  northern  more  quickly,  because  the  wind  is  then 
for  wafting  them  on.     They  swim  into  the  Pontus,  keeping  close  to 
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fuvorable  the  land  on  their  rtj/Af,  but  they 
U>  the  land  ou  the  Ufi'     The 


>o:il!,- 


ini  out  of  it  keeping  e-lofle 
'•:  ore  weaker  than  tlie  ih'jnuc 
spnwDS  in  summer  about  the 
nal  equinox. 


It  lays  a  sort  of 


I 


and  migrate  earlier.  The  ii'jvwii 
month  He-cat  uinb»)on  near  the  vei 
BUck  filled  with  many  small  eg^. 

The  above  are,  ao  far  as  1  can  make  out,  the  main  poiuti  which 
Aristotle  reports  conceruing  the  tl'''yjoi  and  t'-ivwvhi:  Whether  they 
are  the  same,  the  latter  merely  referring  to  the  femnlea,  is  not  alto- 
gether clear.  It  will  be  Doted  that  Bome  of  the  above  statements 
are  obscure  and  others  contradictory,  at  leaat  apparently  ao, 
U.  Albuon  tb7nnni  <L). 

A])09t.  19  (r/iynniM  Iht/nnu*),  iiaidmn.  f  [V/ifoi  at  Lciicas, 
f  j',i>.ryr:'uf  at  Znnte.  -V'i;nrti'i  meaua  May  (-fish),  I  saw  this  fish 
in  the  market  at  Alhenft  and  heard  thia  name,  but  the  fiah  wa§  too 
large  to  take  a  specimen  of  it,  the  specimens  which  I  i^aw  being,  if 
luy  memory  serves  mo  right,  some  five  or  six  feet  long, 
86.  OrBLiioairdk  pglunjri  (L). 

Apost.  19  (Tkifnna»  brachj/plents),  ffY^i'ivi.j  and  fi'liravuv  iu  the 
Gulf  of  Volo.  KuT.am'i  ^:  a  knocker,  pounder,  pcBtle.  Aristotle 
has  '■f.i''':i^~  ("p'-'-t),  543h  5.     He  s:iys  they  simwn  in  the  oppii  wn, 

Athen.  vii,  98,  has  o/nomf  as  name  of  a  fish.  ''  Dorio,  in  bis  work 
on  fishes,  says  that  the  Sfxu-.'-i  crossing  over  from  the  sea  about  the 
Rtlars  of  Hercules  come  into  our  waters,  wherefore  most  are  caught 
in  the  Spanish  and  Tyrrhenian  Seae  (the  sea  west  of  Italy  was 
called  Tyrrhenian).  From  there  they  scatter  throughout  the  rest 
of  the  (Mediterranean)  sea.  Hicesius  says  that  those  caught  at 
Gadeira  (Gades,  Spain)  are  fattest,  and  nest  to  these,  those  caught 
in  Sicily  ;  but  those  which  are  far  from  the  Pillars  of  Hercules  are 
poor,  because  they  have  swum  for  a  greater  distance."  Aelian,  Nat. 
An.  i,  40,  speaks  of  the  S/nimit  as  a  monstrous  (ir^-oi'iiis-)  fish  very 
skilful  in  getting  the  hook  out  of  its  mouth  when  caught.  Accord- 
ing to  Sostratus,  Athen.  vii,  66,  the  o/awii'  is  simply  a  flwv",-  grown 
very  large.  So  also  Archestratus,  Athen.  vii,  63. 
8T.  S«rd»i«rd»  (L).    H.      //.i/«/.r»I«  (,). 

Apost.  19  (Pelamys  earda),  -aiu.'ir'.'Ia.  Aristotle  ha«  the  name 
rr;*«,'.N,-,— '"J.'v.     488a  6,  610b  6.  543a  I,  543b  2,  .598a  26.  571a  19, 
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571a  11.  The  izrjXa/iodsi^  are  migratory  and  run  in  schools.  The 
7rrjAa,a()0£^^  OowAds^  and  aiiiat  run  into  the  Pontus  (Black  Sea)  in 
the  spring  and  pass  the  summer  there,  spawning  about  the  mouths 
of  streams.  The  young  of  the  Ouu^Oh^  are  of  rapid  growth.  In 
the  autumn  they  go  out  of  the  Pontus  with  the  Oo»td£^  and  are 
then  called  ffxofMXat  (or  au^ids^y  The  next  spring  they  return, 
being  already  grown  to  be  Tnr^Xa/wfh^, 

The  general  belief  of  the  fishermen  from  whom  Aristotle  derived 
his  information  seems  to  have  been  that  the  rrjXarwos^  were  simply 
half-grown  tunnies.  The  first  year  they  were  (TxoptVjXat,  the  second 
year  Tzr^karxnos^^  and  the  third  year  Oovvid£<;  or  Oovvut,  Athen.  vii, 
66,  reports  that  Sostratus  says  the  -ij/a/x6^-  is  called  OwM^,  and 
when  it  gets  larger  Owwo'^^  and  still  larger  oftxu\fo^,  Cf.  Strabo  549, 
xoftofjkTf^  Oir^vYf,  Tzr^Xa/iO^,    PHny,  9,  47. 

Family  CABANGIDJB. 

88.  Traoharai  traohami  (L).    H.     *  KoxdXi  (,). 

Apost.  19  (^Trachuru9  trdchunis),  traopuh,  Koxakt  in  M.  G. means 
bone  or  little  hone,  Arist.  (528a  9,  761a  21)  uses  xoxdXtov  as  name 
of  the  snail.     For  aaopidt  see  under  Trachurus  mediterraneus. 

89.  Traoharui  mediterraneui  (Stemdaohua).    H.  laupidi  (,),  *  <rain:avi6^  (J. 

Not  distinguished  by  Apostolides.  Iw)po<i  =  lizard,  is  used  as 
name  of  a  fish  by  Aristotle  610b  5.  It  is  gregarious.  In  Athen. 
vii,  120,  the  name  is  given  as  that  of  a  fish,  and  it  is  substan- 
tiated by  several  quotations,  but  nothing  is  given  which  would  help 
to  identify  the  fish.  Athen.  vii,  122,  says  Speusippus  represents  the 
xlffTpa^  HskovTj  and  (raupi^  (ace.  (TaupOhi)  as  similar.  laupOh  is  a 
regular  M.  G.  form  of  tranpo^. 

90.  Daoaptems  iuareui  (RiMo).    H.     *  AoxdXt  (^). 

Apost.  20  {Caranx  suareua),  (raopi^t  xovrjyoi,  hunter  (raupOh, 

91.  Nauorates  dnotor  (L). 

Apost.  20  (Xaucrates  dudor),  fxoukaj^ohZo^. 

92.  Liohia  glauoa  (L).    H.      AiTtra  Q, 
Apost.  20  (Llchia  glauciis),  Xhtra, 

93.  Liohia  aiiLia(Ti). 

Apost.  20  (Lichia  amia),  f  r''S^'*/'-»  "^  yo'jtfdpt^  f  yoii^api^  f  Xoutpdpt, 
Vntnfo^  (a  bolt,  pin  or  spike)  and  its  diminutive  yo/iffdpw>   were 
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aneienl  names  for  a  fish.  They  are  fouud  in  Tzetzes  and  Oppian  or 
their  scliolia.  See  L,  &  S,  under  the  words.  Compare  *r"fipi^ 
Pviiuilomua  aattatnx. 

91.  LioUt  vftdiga  (RU»). 
Apost.  20. 

Family  POMATOMID^. 

9G.  PomatomnB  »alUtrU  (I.).    II.     *  I'l'ifif'.  (,), 

The  common  Blue-fish  of  America:  not  uoticed  by  Apoatolides. 
This  name  is  probably  the  same  a»  j-""?"!"  reported  by  Apost.  21) 
as  common  name  for  Liehia  amto,  where  see.  The  man  who  sold 
mc  the  specimen  probably  did  not  distingnisb  it  from  Liehia  i 

The  uames  are  no  doubt  shortened  from  p.tiydpiov,  ^  diminutive 
of  y':>f«^.  This  is  proved  by  the  existence  of  yofufifn  as  a  paral- 
lel form  (see  Liehia  amia).  Both  yi'ipoi  and  ro;uffifnm  occur 
Tzetzes  and  Oppian  (or  their  Bcholia)  as  the  name  of  a  fish. 

L.  &  S.  give  p'/Kf'iptoM  ^=  xi/rTii:tis  and  refer  to  Tzetstes  ad  Ly 
phroneni  664,  and  Schol.  Oppian  H.  1,112,3,  339,  and  a  gloss, 
ri'ifufiii  i;(Otii.     r/riitfii^  Cleans  a  bolt,  pin  or  Epike. 

Both  Yd;i<fiii  and  its  diminutive  y"!^?''!'"'^  were  clearly  used  as 
name*  of  n  fish  nr  fii=hes;  hut  llie  autliority  of  Tuetzes.  a  By/.au- 
tine  Greek  of  the  Twelfth  Century,  A.  D.,  or  of  a  late  scholiast  on 
Oppian  is  not  sufficient  to  prove  that  it  meant  jiMr/'j'ij, 

Family  ZENID.a:. 

96.  ZBO«(»bM(L).     II.      l'a;ir.xi/-i  (,}. 

Apost.  21  {Zeiufaber),  <r'jy-[i/"'i-.  Tuty-t.'/iTij,  f  x/""'"'"'''"/"'  (Christ- 
fish).  The  first  three  forms  of  the  common  Greek  name  seem  to 
be  corruptions  of  the  French  or  Italian  for  Saint  Peter. 

9T.  Zani  pangio  (Cur.  t  Vtl). 
Apost.  21. 

98.  Gaprot  apar  (L). 
Apost.  21. 

Family  STROMATEID.a:. 
90.  Btromataaa  flatola  IL). 

Apost.  21. 
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Family  CEFOLIDJB. 

100.  Cepola  tflsnia  (L).    H.     ^x/wtrraATJoa  (,). 
Apost.  22  (  Cepola  rubescens),  f  '^«'^<>'^^'>t. 

The  name  Cepola  tamia  has  priority  over  C.  rubescetia,    J. 

Family  TRACHYPTBRIDJB. 

101.  Traohyptemi  spinolsB  (Cav.  A  Val). 
Apost.  23. 

102.  Traohyptemf  traohyptemi  (L). 
Apost.  23  (Traehypterus  falx). 

Family  SEBRANIDJB. 

103.  Bioentrarohas  labrax  (L).    H.     AaCpdxt  (^). 

Apost.  17  (Jjahrax  lupiis),  Xaftftaxt  (for  all  species  of  this  genus). 

Aristotle  >l«/?/.a^  489b  26,  634a  9,  537a  27,  543a  1  b  11,  567a  19, 
670b  20,  591a  11  b  18,  601b  29-31,  607b  26,  610b  10,  1530a  1-4. 

The  hi^pa^  has  scales  and  is  oviparous,  as  all  fishes  with  scales 
are,  is  carnivorous,  has  two  fins  on  its  back  and  two  on  its  belly, 
has  an  especially  acute  sense  of  hearing,  is  often  speared  in  day^ 
time  while  sleeping,  spawns  twice  a  year,  once  in  summer  and  once 
in  winter,  spawns  chiefly  *'  where  rivers  flow,"  has  a  stone  in  its 
head,  and  in  consequence  of  this  is  especially  apt  to  sufler  in  winter, 
being  frozen  to  death  and  cast  ashore.  They  are  not  good  for  food 
when  pregnant.  The  labrax  and  cestreus,  although  most  hostile 
to  gne  another,  flock  together  at  certain  seasons.  For  frequently 
not  only  those  of  the  same  species  flock  together  but  also  those 
whose  food  is  the  same  or  similar,  if  it  is  plenty.  Athenaeus,  vii, 
86.  The  labrax  has  a  tongue  that  is  bony  and  grown  fast,  and  a 
triangular  heart.  It  is  the  most  intelligent  of  flshes,  being  quick  to 
see  a  means  of  escape.  Its  name  is  derived  from  Xd^/fo^^,  violent, 
greedy. 

104.  Bioentrarohas  punotatai  Bloch. 

Apost.  17  (Labrax  pundatus  and  L.  lupaster), 

105.  Sorranus  soriba  (L).    H.      Ilipxa  (^, 

Apost.  17  (Serranus  scriba),  rzipxa:. 

Aristotle  7:ipxr,,  505a  16,  508b  17,  568a  20  22,  599b  8,  1528a  12. 
According  to  Aristotle  the  Trinxr^  has  four  gills  on  a  side,  double 
except  the  last,  just  as  is  true  also  in  case  of  the  xt/Xr^,  y/.d>i^^  and 
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tmrin-M-i.  It  has  many  pyloric  appendages,  spawns  in  the  sta^ant 
parts  of  risers  and  lakefi,  among  the  reeda  ;  the  eggs  cling  together 
ill  a  large  bunch  and  tlie  flaliermeu  gather  them  by  tiuwinding  them 
from  the  reeds. 

The  xiylai,  z'lTT'iifui  and  rlfii'n  are  given  as  -crpaUn,  or  rock- 
fishes,  and  are  said  to  hibernate  and  nest  in  pairs. 

Athen.  iv,  13.  "Flowery-colored  ^i/'tr,."  Vii,  110.  Speusip- 
pus  says  that  the  ^^/'»),;'ivva  and  ^'wt  are  similar.  Epicharmus 
calls  tbeni  "gleaming."  There  was  a  proverb  " The  KifUjj  follows 
the  iiii'h"'.-pff."  Aristcille  says  that  the  yj^iV  is  ihorii-crowned  and 
variegated  in  color,  but  the  rri/.",  belongs  to  those  whicb  are 
adorned  with  linei?  and  have  banils  on  tlieir  sides. 

lOfl.  B«c»nai  ubrilU  (L.)     n.      .Xdvu^-  (,). 

Apoil.  n  {Serranug  cabrillii),  jcu-i.  Cf. /ifn"!  andj^'iwr,.  Aris- 
totle SilSa  13,  591a  10  b  6,  1528a]5,  538a  19  21, 6«7a  27,  755b  21, 
760a  t),  Most  of  the  fishes  are  male  and  female,  but  cooeerning 
the  i/""i/'iv"s-  and  /avvij  there  is  a  doubt,  for  all  of  these  which  are 
caugbt  have  eggs  in  them.  The  ;''»>(ii  are  purely  carnivoniijB ; 
they  often  throw  out  their  stoinaclis  {'••riiiii')  when  pursuing  the 
snialliT  fishes,  because  the  stoinacbs  of  .fishes  are  near  tn  th^ir 
mouths  and  they  have  no  gullet  (arvixajrai).  The  x""'^/  '^  pelagic. 
Athen.  vii,  134.  Epicfaarmus  in  the  Marriage  of  Hebe  says: 
"  Wide-gaping  ^rfi-vai  and  monstrous-bellied  ovu."  Aristotle  calls 
it  (the  j^nvvi)),  variegated  with  black  and  red  (or  salmon)  and 
adorned  with  lines,  because  it  is  adorned  with  dark  lines. 

The  names  /liyos  and  ^livi^  mean  the  gaper,  ^  /«!■,  to  gape. 

107.  ParM«ntTopri)tis  haptitn*  (L).    It.     *  h'aij-uiuiUa  (,). 
Apost.  17  {Serramu  hepattts),  -ifi*a. 

108.  Kyot«rop«rcft  rnbr*  {Bioch).    H.     *  MnainxT'iT.tiSu  (J. 
Not  noticed  by  Apoatolidca. 

lOe.  Epinephalai  glgu  (BrUnnkh.)    11.     'f'Kf'k  (,). 

Apost.  18  (Epinephelu»  gigas),  I'-f'i  and  "j"  o/'yiav.  Aristotle 
.^91a  11,598a  10,  5»9b  0,  MSb  1,1530b  27.  Aristotle  has  the 
forms  '■ii<f'''i  and  '■p^iiii.  According  to  him  this  fish  is  of  very  rapid 
growth,  is  littoral,  lies  torpid  for  a  season  (in  winter),  and  is  purely 
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Athen.  vii,  97,  optpw^  and  op^6^.  It  is  sharp-toothed  and  soli- 
tary. It  is  a  peculiarity  of  it  that  the  seminal  ducts  are  not  found 
in  it  and  that  it  can  live  a  long  time  after  it  is  cut  up.  It  is  one  of 
those  which  lie  torpid  during  the  stormiest  days,  and  is  more  fond 
of  being  near  land  than  out  in  the  open  sea.  Numenius calls  it  the 
very  rough  6f}<p6^\     Cf.  also  Athen.  viii,  51. 

Aelian  Nat.  An.  v,  18,  says :  The  op^w^  is  a  sea  fish,  and  if  you 
should  catch  one  and  cut  it  up  you  would  not  see  it  dead  immediately, 
but  it  still  partakes  of  motion,  and  for  no  little  time.  They  like  to 
stay  in  holes  throughout  the  winter.     Cf.  also  Ael.  Nat.  An.  xii^  1. 

110.  Epinopholui  ohryiotaenia  (Doderlein).    II.     Irrjpa  (j) 

Not  seen  by  Apostolides.     Cf.  Apost.  17,  Polyprion  cernium. 

HI.  Polyprion  oemiam  (Cuvier). 

Apost.   17,   (TTTJpa, 

112.  Anthias  anthiai  (L). 

Apost.  18  {Anthias  aacer). 

Family  APOOONIDJE. 

118.  Apogon  imberbii  (L).    H.     KaXoyphtra  Q. 

Apostolides  18  (Apogon  imberbis).  Cf.  Apostolides  27,  Chromis 
autanea. 

Family  SFABIDJB. 
114.  Diplodui  vnlgarii   (Geoffrey  St.  Hilaire).     H.      lapyo^  (j),  ♦  ffxapoydi' 

Apost.  23  (Sargus  vulgaris),  (TapYu<;^  f^apaxiSa.  Aristotle  (rdp^o^ 
(or  V.  1.  ^«/>^^9),  548b  14  15  16,  570a  32  b  1  3,  543a  7  b  8,  591b  19 
21,  1528a  24. 

The  (Tdpyo<;  spawns  twice  a  year,  in  spring  and  in  autumn  ;  it  is 
pregnant  about  thirty  days  in  the  month  of  December.  The  (rdp- 
^of,  ^eXwv,  xitfahni  and  (T/in^wv  (or  iw^utv)  are  different  kinds  of  z£9- 
r/)e?s",  i.  e.  sub-classes  of  the  xtazpv'j^.  The  (rdppx^  feeds  after  the 
Tpty^T),  The  (Tapyv^oi  (sargus-like  fishes  ?  )  run  in  schools.  Athen. 
vii,  93,  says  that  Aristotle  says  the  spotted-tailed  fishes  are  fieXd^oopu^^ 
and  (Tdpyn^^  and  they  are  much  lined  and  dark-lined.  Num.  in  Hal. 
gays :  "  To  land,  a  (fapyo^^  most  *  line-jerking '  of  fishes."  Lat.  aargus, 
Plin.  9,  65  and  162.     Ov.  Hal.  105.     l\dpo^  and  (rrApo'i  are  also 
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found  in  AnatoUe. 
lidea  23. 
Siai-trfdi^ai'u  Is  cooipouuded  of  1 

and  means  arunw-rfoiifcay, 

US.  Diplodn*  largni  (Omelln), 

Apost-  23  (Sargtu  rondeUtti),  a-fipmi. 

The  specimen  sold  me  as  Tndpoi  was  Diplodut  vrtlgaria.  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  the  uamei  aapyk,  Tta/i><t  and  nirri/ioi  are  ueod 
indiscriminately  for  any  aud  all  species  of  Diplodvg. 

Ariatotle,  508b  17,  has  azd/iu^,  but  a  vario  lectio  is  ttn/'-i.  He 
Bays  the  ni^nput  (or  m-ipm  if  we  follow  the  other  reading)  has  many 
pyloric  ap[>eniiftge9.  Atheii.  vii,  114,  mentions  the  axu/ir-i-  and  cites 
several  passugeB  from  ancient  writers  in  which  the  (nrn/'or  le  named. 
One  is  from  Epicharmiis,  in  which  i-a/n'f  can  not  be  a  mistake  for 
axdiMi,  as  both  names  occur  connected  by  and,  rh.,  "We  fished  for 
<r?r«f/"ii  and  ai'ipoi."    Cf.  also  Athen.  vii,  52. 

116.  Diplodni  veittU  ICor.  A  v.i.). 

Apost.  23  (Suryw*  vetida),  f  "'"/'"i  cf,  trxapii/iiiXapHj  D.  mdgarit. 

J"»'i/i"f  is  common  in  ancient  writers.  Ariat.  15Sla  28,621b  16, 
loSla  10-17,  505a  28,  662a  7,  505a  14,  508b  11,  S91a  14,  508b  12 
17,  591b  22,  675a  3, 1528a  32,  621b  15. 

According  to  Aristotle  the  atdp-n  has  two  gills  on  each  eide,  one 
single  and  the  other  double,  has  its  stomach  shaped  exactly  like 
an  intestine,  seems  to  ruminate  just  as  the  quadrupeds  do,  is  a  bony 
fish,  is  the  only  fish  whose  teeth  are  not  sharp  and  pointed,  and  is 
conse(luently  with  good  reason  held  to  be  the  only  one  that  rumi- 
nates. 

Athen.  vii,  113,  under  aidpo^,  quotes  Aristotle  as  saying  that  it  is 
{not)  sharp-toothed,  and  solitary  and  carnivorous;  it  has  a  small 
moutii  and  tongue,  not  grown  fast  much,  etc.  A  passage  plainly 
corrupt.  To  make  any  sense  out  of  it  at  all  we  must  assume  that 
the  negative  near  the  beginning  of  the  quotation  has  dropped  out, 
and  replace  it.  Otherwise  it  contradicts  what  Aristotle  has  repeat- 
edly said  elsewhere,  and  even  contradicts  the  latter  part  of  the 
passage  itself,  where  it  is  said  that  the  axdpoi  is  fond  of  seaweed 
aud  is  baited  with  this. 
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Nicander  of  Thyatira  says  there  are  two  kinds  of  trxdpot,  one  of 
which  is  called  o>ta^,  donkey-colored,  the  other  aloXo^,  brilliant. 

This  suggests  (Txafwj^dtfhiftOj  *  scarus-donkey/  a  name  given  to  one 
of  my  specimens  of  Diplodtu  vulgaris.  Moreover  the  names  secured 
by  me  under  D.  vulgaris  indicate  that  at  the  present  time  the  names 
(Txdfwi,  *nzdiK)i  and  adpyo^  are  all  ujsed  more  or  less  indiscriminately 
for  all  the  species  of  Diplodus, 

Scartis  is  frequent  in  Latin  writers.  Plin.  9,  62.  Ov.  Hal.  9, 
119.      Hor.  Sat.  2,  2,  22,  etc. 

117.  Biplodui  annularis  (L). 

Apostolides  23  (Sargu^  annularis),  f  trouf^Xo/it-nj^  at  Corfu.  -»D- 
^/«  (or  (To'j^At)  =  awl,  spit  (for  roasting  meat).  J/jVo?  =  thread. 
The  resemblance  to  a  derivation  from  these  words  may  be  acciden- 
tal. 

118.  Charax  puntaiio  (Gmelin).  H.      Onyaiva  (J. 
Apost.  23  ( Charax  puntazzo),  odyaoa,  ooaiva, 

119.  Pagellui  erythrinui  (L).    H.     Auf'^pm  (j),  ♦/iraAa^  (,). 

Apost.  23  (^Pagellus  erythriniLs),  Xu{^pt>t,  kufkptvdpi.  For  name 
Xu**ffn>t  see  under  Sparas  pagrus, 

120.  Pagellui  aoame  (Cavier).    H.     *  Moutr/iouXa  (J,  /xoup/ionpa  (J. 
Apost.  24  {Pagellus  breviceps). 

121.  Pagellus  mormjrrai  (L).    H.     Moopfiohpa  (,). 

Apost.  24  (^Pagellus  monnyrus),  fiooprionpa.  A.  G.  fiop/wpoi^, 
Aristotle  570b  20. 

Cf.  Athen.  vii,  94.  Oppian,  Hal.  1,  100,  Latin  mormyr.  Ovid, 
Hal.  110.  Plin.  32, 152.  0\dd  speaks  of  Pidcd  mormyres,  painted 
monnvrs. 

There  is  frequent  mention  of  the  name,  but  apparently  nothing 
that  would  help  in  identifying  it. 

122.  Pagellus  oentrodontns  (De  La  Roche). 
Apost.  24. 

128.  Bparus  pagms  (L).    H.     ^tf/r/>e  Q,  hjHpm  (,). 

Apost.  24  (Pagrus  vulgaris  and  Pagrus  orphus),  f  /^e/>^Cave,  a 
Turkish  word  equivalent  to  the  Greek  ipof^pivo^,  Apostolides  gives 
ipayypi  as  common  name  for  Dentex  maeropthalmus,  and  Xo^'fpivi  for 
Pagellus  erythrinus.     i^ayrpi  may  be  M.  G.  equivalent  for  A.  G. 
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12S,  Box  boopi  (I..)-    ir,      l''":'i  (J. 

Apost  23  (Box  hoops),  \  ?oi-a  and  yw-a.  Ums  or  ,i''iiz,  now 
used  as  scienti fit!  name  for  this  genus  ocxnirs  in  Ariatotle  610b  4, 
1528a  20.  He  eaj's  that  they  are  fouud  in  Bchoola.  Those  (?) 
marked  on  the  back  (xuriij-parru)  are  called  iSm;,  but  those  marked 
obliquely  {ai'iAc'ryiiaTsta)  are  called  *"Ua^  (jrinXiix^).  See  Athen- 
aeua  vii,  27,  where  a  number  of  refereucea  to  the  (iw;  are  given 
from  different  atiChurs.  It  was  a  favorite  food  fish.  Athenaeus 
derives  iu  name  ;Ji>u:  from  the  word  i?«i),  a  cry  or  shout,  and 
defends  this  form  of  the  name  and  derivation  against  Aristo- 
phanes of  Byzantium,  who  says:  "  We  wrongly  call  the  fish  (srum 
(,3u=),  and  ouglit  to  call  it  j9<)«ii:a  {^•U«4'),  since  being  a  little  liali 
it  has  large  eyes.  It  should  lie  liiwi^  =  having  the  eyes  of  an 
ox."  fi'iiaii'  is  compounded  of  jS'iOff,  stem,  ^"(¥)  and  •ai^;  and 
appears  in  Homer  in  the  feminiue  furm  fioB/Tn^  as  a  common  epi- 
thet of  Hera.  The  word  means  os-eyed,  large-eyed.  If  this  is 
tlte  fish  now  called  jSwt'i  the  authority  of  Aristophanes  of  Byiiun- 
tiura  prevailed.  At  any  rate,  the  ,iai;  was  a  goiall  fish  with  larffe 
ej/M,  having  peculiar  markings  on  its  back,  running  in  skoaU,  and 
admired  by  epicures. 
189.  Bwpi  »«lp«(L).    II.     iVaira   Q,   f.W.a   (,). 

Apost.  23  {Box  salpa),  ta>.i:a.    Aristotle  i<ii-Ti.    1528a  4,  1531a 
1  2  3,  534a  9,  62lb  7,  598a  20,  570b  17, 543a  8,  543b  8. 

The  t't/.--ij  has  an  especially  acute  sense  of  hearing,  is  enticed 
by  malodorous  bail  such  as  dung,  spawns  in  autumn  in  some 
places,  but  in  most  places  in  the  beginning  of  summer,  feeds  on 
dung  and  seaweed,  may  be  caught  with  pumpkin,  spawns  in  the 
lagoons  of  the  sea,  is  not  carnivorous;  it  is  much  lined  and  red- 
lined,  i.  e.  marked  by  many  red  (orange  ?)  lines,  has  jagged  teeth, 
and  Is  solitary:  it  Is  best  in  harvest  time.  Athen.  vii.  118.  The 
a<u-ii  is  variegated  in  color.  Whence  AInaseas,  who  compiled  the 
work  entitled  "Sports,"  was  called  iVi/jn;  by  his  acijuaintaucea 
on  aecouiit  of  the  brilliant  variety  of  tbe  collection.  There  is  a 
similar  fish  in  the  Red  Sea  called  tfr/iiu/iarE's-,  having  golden 
bands  extending  across  all  its  body  as  Philo  reports  In  his  "  Met- 
allicon." 
130.  Obltda  melannTB  (L).     II.      ih>.'i)>i,hiH  (,). 
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weed.  The  /isXd>oupo^  and  trapyo^  are  spotted  on  their  tails  (have 
a  spot  on  their  tails),  and  are  much  lined  and  dark-lined.  Athen. 
vii,  93.     Hicesius  says  it  is  like  the  (Taf)^6<^, 

Epicharmus  mentions  together  (japyivot  and  fisAdvoufwc,  Latin 
MelanuruSy  Ennius,  Ovid.,  Plin.,  etc.     Op,  Hal.  1,  98. 

There  are  many  references  which  mention  the  /leXdwoupog,  but 
they  add  nothing  to  our  knowledge  of  it.  The  meaning  of  the 
name  so  well  describing  the  fish,  and  the  fact  that  it  is  still  in 
common  use  for  this  species  establish  its  identity. 

181.  Bentex  dentex  (L).    H.     lovaypida  (J. 

Apost.  24  {Dentex  vulgaris),  ffovaypiiia,    Aristotle  <ji>^aypi<^  (gen- 

(TO)/aypioo<i^  acc.   (Tumypiihi),      505a   15,   506b    16.      The  aovaypi^  has 

four  single  gills  on  each  side,  and  the  gall  bladder  on  the  entrails. 
Athen.  vii,  121,  (Tu\faypids^.  Epicharmus  mentions  these  in  "Mar- 
riage of  Hebe  '*  and  "  Land  and  Sea." 

132.  Bentex  maorophthalmni  (Blooh). 
Apost.  24  {Dentex  macrophthalmus),  <payypi,     Cf.  Sparus  pagrm, 

183.  MflBna  maena  (L). 

Apost.  24  25  {Mcena  vulgaris,  Osbeckii  and  Juseulum,  the  two 
latter  doubtful  species). 

184.  Spioara  ■maris  (L).     H.       Mapioa  (j),   *  tiaivooXa  (J,   *  ^eyouXa  (?) 
(i);   *  f^iXiova  (j). 

Apost.  25  {Smarts  vulgaris  and  Chrysalis),  f  <^/^«/o«V,  f  /^^^V'^V.  In  M. 
G.  fJit  =  £,  so  that  fiahooka  {fiivouka)^  ^ivouXa  and  jiiXwva  {fiiXouva) 

are  evidently  all  modifications  of  the  same  name.  MapOhi  is  the 
regular  M.  G.  equivalent  for  A.  G.  /ia/>«V  or  *Tiiapi^,  MatwouXa 
suggests  pat>{^,  found  in  Aristotle  as  name  of  a  fish.  610b  4, 
607b  10-21,  570b  15-30,  569b  28,  1529a  7,  607b  10.  The  /lamg 
spawns  after  the  winter  solstice  and  is  the  most  prolific  of  fishes. 
It  is  good  when  pregnant.  The  form  of  the  female  is  rounder, 
that  of  the  male  longer  and  fiatter.  When  the  female  is  begin- 
ning to  be  pregnant  the  male  is  black  and  variegated  in  color. 
At  this  time  they  are  called  rpdyoc  (he-goats)  by  some.  They 
run  in  schools.  l'/mp{^,  Aristotle  607b  22.  The  (T/mpt^  changes 
its  color  in  like  manner  with  the  /laivt^i  being  lighter  in  winter 
and  darker  in  summer.  This  is  most  evident  around  the  fins 
and  gills. 
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Op.  Hal.  1,  109,    Along  the  sedgy  §hore   beneath   the  green 
plants  feed  /rufuJES-,  ^pdj-ai,  tiHepioat,  ap-upidti  and  likhvu^,  etc. 
Epk-har.,  frag.  35;  Alhen.,  vii.  92  and  137. 
Spcusippus   sayii  thtit   the  ,9"af    and  eiiapii  are  like  the  ftatili. 

lU.  eptau*  tlMdo  (ItiHD).    11,     *  Zlp^uiiUa. 

Apost.  2S  {Smnria  aleedo). 
ISe.  CtntraointhDi  elrrai  (tlAflnrriiue). 

Apost.  25  (Smartt  maurU). 

Fsmily  PEBCID^, 
U7.  PtToa  flnvlBtiU*  (I-)- 

Apoat.  17  (Perea  JtuvialiHt),  f  nlarpufa. 

Fiimily  MULLIDJB. 
188.  Hnllni  larinalitiil  (LI.     U,       Wjra/./iJr»'i>t     (BarUoUDl)  (,). 

Apifflt.  15  {Mullui  au}viulielu»)  f  T/jfj-ief,  imapBv'm,  -nsTplH^apa, 
\  zmj'ap'ih'i, 

A[K)stolides  idpiitifiee  thiu  with  the  ancient  rpi^iij.  Aristotle 
1531a  26,  598a  10-21,  570b  22,  610b  5,  1531a  32,  62 lb  7,  l-531a 
32-33,  591a  12,  508b  17.591b  19,  S.'iTa  26,1531a  34,  621b  21, 
1511b  39,  1512a3,  570b  22-25,  543a;),  1531a  24  33. 

Acc()rding  to  Apoatolides  the  namea  -rpij-Xst  and  si-ap-mw-^c  are 
common  to  all  species  of  the  Mullus.  ilnapiin-wt  ia  an  Italian 
name.  The  same  fish  is  common  in  both  Itaiiaii  and  Greek  mar- 
kets under  this  same  name.  It  is  perhaps  the  same  as  the  fi^h 
which  the  Romans  called  Barbae.  Ans.  Morell.,  94,  134,  cf  Cic. 
Par.  5,  2,  38,  Barbalulua  muUue,  and  id.  Att.  2,  1,  7,  Barbaii  muUi, 
bearded  mullets. 

According  to  Aristotle  the  t/i'V'^'S  (or  -iny^"')  lias  many  pyloric 
appendages,  is  tlie  only  tish  that  breeds  three  times  a  year,  is 
espcL-iully  infested  with  tish  lice,  fee<ls  on  sea-we«;d,  shell-JiBh  and 
mud;  it  lives  near  the  shore,  is  found  in  the  lag<)ons,  runs  in 
Schools  and  eals  flesh,  but  is  not  exclusively  carnivorous. 

Athen.  vii,  12.j.  The  rpifkr,  is  shar[)-toi)tbed,  gregarious,  all 
spotted  (?),  and  moreover  carnivorous.  When  it  has  pr<iduted 
yuiing  (spawned)  three  times  it  is  barren,  for  it  gets  little  worms 
in  its  uterus  which  devour  the   eggs  (or  young  r""">)-     Spcu.^ip- 
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Athenaeus  gives  many  other  references  to  the  rpiyXi^t  but  appar- 
ently they  throw  no  light  upon  the  identification  of  the  fish. 

189.  Hallnf  barbatni  (L). 

Apost.  15  ( JfoZ/iw  barbattis),  f  xe^aXdds^  at  Chalcis. 

140.  Hullaf  faioatnt  (Rafinesque). 
Apost.  15. 

Family  QCIMNIDM, 

141.  Dmbrina  oirroia  (L). 

Apost.  18  (^Uinhrina  eirrosa),  trxto^,  Cf.  Corvlna  nigra  =  Sciaena 
umbra. 

Aristotle  has  trxtaiva  601b  30.  He  says:  "Those  fish  which 
have  a  stone  in  the  head,  as  //><vi«v,  hidpa^^  trxiatva  and  ^pn-ypo^ 
suffer  most  in  the  winter.  Athen.  vii,  121,  shows  that  the  axiatva 
was  also  called  <fxf.aHi<;  by  Epicharmus  and  (Txiadvx;  by  Numenius. 

Latin  Seiaena  and  Seiadeits  for  the  female  and  male  respect- 
ively. Plin.  32,  151.  Ixio^  and  axiaim  both  seem  to  be  from 
(fxta^  shadow ;  Latin,  Umbra, 

142.  Soiena  aqnila  (Lac.). 

Apost.  18  {Scimna  aquila),  /xuXoxom, "[  xpavto<^  at  Chalcis. 

143.  Soiena  umbra  (L).    II.      MuXoxoizt  (,),   *  <fapaf!dvo   (,),    trxio^  (j). 
Apost.  18,  19  (^Corvina  nigra), "[  frxtd^  xahaxooda.     According  to 

Apo:jtolides  huXuxotzi  is  common  name  for  Scimaa  aquila.     For  ffxtog 
see  Umbrina  cirrosa,  Aj)ost.  18. 

Family  LABRIDJE. 

144.  Labmi  bergylta  (Asoanius). 

Apost.  25  (^Labriis  bergxjltd),  /sAoo^Jj/rs?,  /£?A«9,  ^tiXnoy  f  ifoxt'ultapo 
and  Tztrpoil'apo  M.  G.  names  for  the  Labrus.  4>oxt'nluipo^  t=  ^uxo^ 
fish,  may  be  referred  to  A.  G.  ^oxr^^  and  <fux's.  The  names  are 
manifestly  from  ^^jxo^^  sea-weed.  Aribtotle  567b  20  19,  591b  16, 
607b  20,  1528a  10,  607b  18,  591b  13. 

The  small  ^oxOh^  spawn  twice  a  year,  the  male  (f '^zTy?)  differs 
from  the  female  (<p''fxii)  by  being  darker  and  having  larger  scales. 
They  feed  upon  the  sea-weed  (s^'>«'>9),  eat  no  flesh  except  that  of  the 
xapids^  (shrimps),  change  their  color,  being  variegated  in  the 
spring  but  white  during  the  rest  of  the  year,  and  are  the  only 
sea-fishes  which  make  a  nest  and  lay  their  eggs  in  the  nest.     It 
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is  a  small  6sli,  one  of  the  rock -fish  (:rcrpaiui ;  obaerve  M.  (i.  name 
rsr/L.rV'u/'n),  orowiied  with  spines,  belongs  to  the  -tr/i'iiui  whifh  are 
called  soft-fleshed,  such  as  the  i'-afufm,  tiy^at,  T:iptat,  xtudoi,  etc. 
For  x"^"^''  ^^'^■r  see  Orenitaltrua  pavo. 

14B.  Labrus  liveni  {h.)    SI.     .lo;.7r,.(ya  (,), 

Apoat.  25  (Labrus  viernia). 
l«.  L«brui  virldii  [!,).    II.      Ut^p&^'apu  {,),   *  aouXov/tnapiiii  Q. 

Apost.  25  {Labrti*  viridig,  etc.).  According  to  Apostolides  all 
species  of  the  geuiis  Labrus  are  called  by  the  iianieii  ^'^ouSntes; 
XtUi'i,  -/jd-.ri,  ^'ut.'..,''a/..,  and  77£r,.<!^'.«,»., 

147.  Lftbmi  bimAonlatna  ll<.) 

Apost.  25  (tainw  mixtus,  etc.). 

Ii8.  Symphodui  OMlUrii  (I.),    II,       *  t^aSiopat  (,),  *afi/Ya  (,),  sphinx. 
Apost.  25  (  Crenilabnit  roiatad). 

149.  SympliDdii*  ootlUtni  (Fiinkull. 
Apost.  25  {Crenilabrtii  ocellatui). 

180.  SrmpbodDi  meditsrranani  (L).    H.     *  lihiyr^  (J. 

Apost  26  {CreiiilabTus  medilerranem).  I  can  not  find  ffE^.ijyi;, 
moon,  given  as  name  of  n  Dsh  in  any  book,  ancient  or  modern. 
The  neare.H  approach  is  aii'j/.i,'a,  given  by  Cont.  Les.  as  common 
name  of  the  bivalve  Enm  sUiqua,  called  razor-fisli  and  8pout-fish 
in  English  according  lo  the  Cent.  Dictionary.  The  word  a-u>s,:n. 
also  means  spoiit-fiiih,  being  from  ancient  nwh',./,  a  spont  or  gutter. 

This  name  is  used  hy  the  ancients  as  name  of  a  bivalve,  and 
this  i.s  no  doubt  the  same  as  is  now  called  ffw/'>u.  Sec  Aristotle 
683b  17,  528a  17  22,  5-J8a  5,  etc. 

181.  Symphodoi  tinea  (l.j.     II.     *  ^f.hr'au  Q,  yy.hib  (,). 

Apost.  "26    (Cr«li7(lir!M  J)avo),  t/^'ru;i.u,  |/ar!'>a    ;ia>Yi',    (black) 

and  ittyih,  at  Chalcis. 

.\;-/.<i-i  means  lip,  Liitiu  labrum,  whence  the  name  I-iibrvt. 
Apostolides  gives /£;a.ii- and /£r/."~' as  common  name  of  Labriis  in 
all  si^cies.  -\e:/.m'r<i  is  clearly  the  same  as  yu/.-''.  Jly  three  spec- 
imens were  ubtniiied  on  different  occasions  and  probably  from 
king  it  evideril  that  ;f;:'"^i  isn.atd  for  Nv hi/. A." ^k 
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162.  Sfmphodns  melops  (L). 
Apost.  25  (  Crenif'Obrus  melops), 

163.  Symphodiit  oinereni  (Bonnaterre). 
Apost  25  (^Crenilabrus  massa). 

164.  Symphodm  melanooeroni  (Risso). 
Apost.  25  (^Crenilabrus  ccdruleus), 

o 

166.  Symphodus  loina  (Forskal). 
Apost  26  ( Coricus  roatratus). 

166.  Ctenolabnii  iuilluf  (L).    H.     *  AarpaCdvo^  (,). 
Apost  26  (  Ctenolabrus  rupestris). 

167.  JuUf  jiilii  (L).    H.     *  Ta>Tdvo  Q. 

Apost  26  (Julis  vulgaris  and  J.  giofredi),  f  ^6A«9.  According  to 
Apostolides  this  is  the  ancient  touXoi^.  Aristotle  610b  6  gives  huXt<^ 
(Latin  Julis)  as  name  of  a  fish  found  in  schools;  touXo^  =  down, 
hair,  beard  ;  also  a  centipede.     Cf.  Athen.  vii,  70  and  20. 

168.  Tbalasioma  pavo  (L). 

Apost.  26  (Julis  pavo),  f  yairawoupt,  f  ^tdfiouXa  at  Patras,  and 
f  ypaCavd^  at  Tfikeri.  ra'tzdn  is  a  Turkish  word  meaning  a  silken 
cord,  a  string  (Cont  Lex.),  rairavoupt  would  accordingly  mean 
string-tail. 

169.  Xyriohthys  novaoula  (L). 

Apost.  27  (Xyrichthys  novacula)^  f  xarepydpo^  and  f  zr^vf,  accord- 
ing to  locality.  The  former  means  rogue,  one  condemned  to  work 
in  the  galleys  (xdzepya),  Kzivt  is  M.  G.  for  A.  G.  zrrjV  (gen.  xrevo?), 
a  comb.  Kze's  in  A.  G.  was  used  as  name  of  a  bivalve,  a  cockle 
or  scallop,  often  mentioned  in  Aristotle.  According  to  Cont.  Lex. 
the  modern  xzi\>i  is  used  in  same  way,  the  sea  comb. 

Family  POMACENTBIDJB. 

160.  Chromii  ohromis  (L).    U.     *  IxaHdpt    (j). 

Apost.  27  ( Chromis  castanea),  f  xaXoypr^a  and  xaXoyphaa,  KaXo- 
ypr^a  means  a  nun.  KaXoypiTtra  would  seem  to  be  another  form  for 
the  same,  although  the  lexicon  (Cont  Lex.)  gives  it  as  meaning 
tomtit.  Ixafhipt  is  probably  a  mistake  here,  the  man  who  sold  it 
me  supposing  it  to  be  Cantharus, 
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ISl.  TTMhinni  draao  (LI.      II.      Jfldtatvn  (,). 

Apost.  13  (  Trachlniig  draco).  According  to  Apnstolidea  BpiUanm 
is  commim  iiume  for  all  sjieciea  of  theg«uua  TracJiinua.  In  A.  O. 
Sp-it'tiwa  is  feminine  of  Spiixuiv,  a  serpent  or  dragon.  Tbe  kindred 
word  ip'txiitti,  also  a  feminine  of  iipdifatv,  nccure  as  name  of  a  Re\\ 
in  a  fragment  of- the  comic  poet  Bphip|iiig,  who  flourislicii  in  tlte 
early  part  of  the  Fourth  century,  B.  C.  Also  in  a  fmgment  of 
Mnesimachus.  Aristotle  &9Sall  unes  Bp-ixm^  an  name  of  a  ttih 
which  lives  near  the  ehore  (i.  e,  a  littoral  fish).  A  fnigment  of 
EpicharniuB  also  cuntains  B/mimx  as  name  of  a  fish.  Vide  Athen. 
vii,  2S. 

168.  TrKohinni  vipen  (Cuv.  A  Val). 
Apo.st.  1.3. 

183.  Tr&ehinnf  Muiani  (C'uv.  A  V»i{. 
Apost,  13. 

184,  Tnobinni  radlatni  (Cuv,  <l  V*.]j. 
A  [lost.  13. 

Family  UEANOSCOPIDai. 

169.  nranoioopai  loabsr  (L).    II.      /Ir/wif  (,). 

Apost.  13  (  Uranoscopmi  uraber),  U-^-jw;,  kiriritui  and  f  ^Ecji'if.  Iden- 
tified in  Apostolides  with  the  '■M:a"j,'i-i  of  Arintotle.  For  xiXXiio- 
v..,..„-v-  .see  Aristotle  5»8a  11,  506b  10,  I.529b  9. 

According  to  Ari-totle  the  *." ^.((i /■«,',.. v-  it  a  litt-iral  fish  with  the 
f;all  on  the  liver,  and  \tw  the  lar^^est  gall-bladder  of  any  fish  in  pro- 
portion to  the  size  of  the  ti-sh. 

Aelian.  N.  A.  134,  Ha_\n;  "  Concern  ins  "'  (""e  fi^h  called  x-tXiia,- 
^■j.""v)  Aristotle  says  that  it  has  a  large  ga-l-iiladder  attached  to  the 
right  hilie  of  the  liver,  ami  ihat  it  carries  its  Hver  iji  ita   left  side." 

According  to  Atbenaens,  vii,  16  and  17,  there  seems  to  have  lieeu 
consideralde  confusion  amnjig  the  names  'i-.'ii-i,  tnki.iy'i',^,  t'iXX:io,u- 
.■...,-aiid  n..^\"  I'liiiy  says  (:t2.  l-iH):  Callinnymnsor  Unmosc  ipns. 
C3l>,  nil).  The  same  fish  (railii.nymns)  is  also  called  t/c.ii ««-•.,/.>« 
(sky-gazer),  fn»ni  the  eye  which  it  has  in  its  head.  Athcn.  viii,  .')2, 
nhy'iji./!f'>--i  and  the  one  Ciillcd  u;-/..,-,  or  also  i'i/.i.:ia,t):ti>-,;  are  heavy 
an  food.     Cf,  A,  G,   ;■•;""-.  sub.  ;^;/.-I»..;vV'  (D.ictyfo/itenu  voli- 
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Family  CEPHALACANTHIDJE. 

166.  CephaUoanthm  volitonf  (L).    H.     XsXidov6(*'apo  (j),  swallow-fish. 
Apostolides  15  (^Dactylopterus  volitans),  xsXuJoi/6<f'apo,      Aposto- 

Hdes  identifies  this  with  the  xoxxu^  of  Aristotle.  But  may  it  not 
be  the  sea  /s^f^cwy  spoken  of  by  Aristotle  535b  27  ?  He  says :  "  The 
xTiy£<^  when  they  rush  along,  resting  upon  the  water  (which  people 
call  flying),  make  a  whizzing  sound,  and  the  sea  swallows  (at  OaXaTz- 
Ttat  ^sXMvz^s)  do  the  same,  for  these  fly  in  the  air  not  touching  the 
water." 

Cuvier  identifies  this  sea  swallow  with  DacL  volilans.  Compare, 
however,  Trigla  hiriindo,  still  called  ^sXiduvaf  the  swallow. 

Of  the  xoxxu^,  cuckoo,  Aristotle  (598a  15  and  535b  20)  says :  "  It 
makes  a  sound  like  the  cuckoo,  whence  it  gets  it  name."  The  xdx- 
xuy£^  are  both  pelagic  and  littoral  (alternately).  Vide  Plin.  Hir- 
undo,  9,  82  and  32,  149.     Athen.  vii,  84. 

There  is  nothing  in  any  reference  that  lean  find  to  show  that  the 
xoxxu^  was  &  fli/ing  fish.  According  to  Apostolides  13  Uranoscopus 
acaber  is  called  zo^>z<>9,  M.  G.  for  cuckoo.     May  not  this  be  xoxxo^^ 

Family  TRIQLIDJB. 

167.  Periftedioa  oataphractmn  (L).     U.     ^  Ksparofffapo   (,),  horn-fish. 

Apost.  16  (^Peristethion  eataphr actum) ^  xarrcwviy. 
Two  specimens  sold  me  under  the  name  xar.w/i^  in  the  market  at 
Athens  turned  out  to  be  Trigla  lineata  and  Trigla  lyra. 

168.  Trigla  lineata  (Gmelin).    H.      Kar.wvrf  (,). 
Apost.  16  (^Trigla  lineata). 

169.  Trigla  oaoalns  (L). 
Apost.  16  (^Trigla  pini). 

170.  Trigla  milvas  (Lac6pddc). 
Apost.  16  (Trigla  cuculus). 

171.  Trigla  garnardas  (L). 
Apost.  16. 

172.  Trigla  lyra  (L).    H.      AV/rcivry  Q, 
Apost.  16  (Trigla lyra), 

173.  Trigla  hirundo  (Blooh).    H.      \eXMwa  (,). 

Apost.  16  (^Trigla  corax). 

XeXcf^ova  is  M.  G.  for  A.  G.  /£A«/Jaiy,  swallow.  Aristotle  535b 
27.     The  sea  swallows  (ai  Oakdrrtat  /eXM^s^)  fly  in  the  air,  not 
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i  broad   and  long.     See 
i/i".     Cf.  also  Myliohalit 


touching  the  sea,  for  they  have  their  f 

CepKalacanthus  volUans,    called    y_€h'1-w 
buvinii,  ApoBtolidea  i), 
174.  LepidotrigU  c»viUons  (Lui^p^iU). 
AposL.  IG  (TVi'jr/ii  envillone). 

Family  SCOBPJEHIDJB. 

179.  Seorpiena  sorofa  (L,)    11,     ^xopiitoi  (j), 

A|JOi^t,  1(J  (Scorpinia  scro/a),  t '""/"''^'«-  Accordinp  to  Aposto- 
lides  ef;j-!ii^  h  common  nsme  of  S.  poreua.  iV"p;ri'"t  =  scorpion. 
As  name  of  a  fiali  Aristotle,  1531a  20,  508b  17,  593a  7.  598a  14. 
It  has  mail)'  pyloric  appendages,  breeda  (spatrna)  twice  a  year,  alter- 
iiatea  between  the  open  sea  and  the  sliallow  water  along  the  shore  ; 
the  at'if'-riSiv  breed  in  the  open  aea  (ji  -Ikuyu-f). 

Athen.  vii.  115.  Num.  "Red  axufmui."  Hiceaiue  says:  "Of 
the  <tti'p^iiii  one  kind  ie  pelagic  the  other  littoral ;  the  former  is  a 
fiery  red.  the  latter  blackish,  Epicharmus  calls  the  «"/.;r!»v  r.'n,fih>i, 
variegated.  It  l«  solitary  and  eats  seaweed.  Aristotle  mentions 
axop^i'ii  and  axi^p-ioii  in  difierenL  places.  It  is  not  clear  whether 
he  mean*i  the  same  fish  by  these  two  names.  That  we  have  fi'c- 
quently  eaten  both  <ii<'>ii-n:va  and  mop-wi  and  that  the  flavoi-s  and 
colors  are  different,  no  one  is  ignorant.  Arcbestratus,  in  his 
"  Golden  Words,"  says  :  "  Buy  the  small  aMp-rii-^,  but  beware  of  a 
big  one."  Athen.  viii,  52.  The  tawny,  pelade  (tinin-.iin  are  more 
nutritious  than  the  large  ones  of  the  shoal  water  near  shore. 
ITS.  SoorpEena  poroal  (L). 

Apost.  16  {ScoijMwi  pOTCug),  rt/'7.rr«i-  and  '[ X''f~'i^- 

Family  OALLIONYMID.*!. 


177.  Callionjmni  feitivai  (1.).     H. 

Not  noliced  by  Apostoli<les. 

Family  GOBIID.*!. 

178.  Gobin*  niger  il.i. 

ApiL^t.  15. 

179.  Gobiui  joio  ll.j.    H.      /f'".<:i'k  Q. 

Apost.  U  (GobiMJ»zo).  ..,n:.k-,  jr-'^wi. 

According  to  A] 
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genus  Gobius.  Aristotle  xwei6<^,  610b  4,  598a  11  16,  508b  16,  569b 
23,  621b  13  19,  567b  11,  591b  13,  601b  22,  835b  14.  The  xioSio^ 
has  many  pyloric  appendages  above  the  stomach,  spawns  near  the 
land  on  the  rocks,  the  bunches  of  eggs  are  flat  and  crumbling ;  it 
feeds  on  mud,  sea-weed,  sea-moss,  etc. ;  lives  near  the  land,  gets  fat 
in  the  rivers,  and  is  found  in  schools.  The  white  x(o6t6<^,  found  in 
the  Euripus  of  Lesbos,  never  leaves  that  lagoon  for  the  open  sea 
as  the  other  fishes  found  there  do.  Latin  Oobio  and  Cobio,  Plin. 
Oobim,  Ovid.,  Hal.  12,  8.     Martial  13,  88. 

180.  Gobins  gnttataf  (Cuv.  A  Val). 
Apost.  14. 

181.  Oobius  anratuf  (Risso). 
Apost.  14. 

182.  Oobint  paganellai  (L). 
Apost.  14. 

183.  Oobius  omentatuf  (Gmelin). 
Apost.  14. 

184.  Gobim  oapito  (Cut.  A  Val). 
Apost.  14. 

185.  Oobius  minutai  (L). 

Apost.  14  {Oobius  quadrimaeulatus). 

Family  BLENNIIDJB. 

186.  Blenniiii  pavo  (Risso).  II.  *  IIa7:aydXo<^  (j),  an  Italian  word  mean- 
ing parrot. 

Apost.  13  (Blennins  pavo)y  f  (raXtdpe^, 

187.  Blennius  sangninolentai  (Pallas). 
Apost.  13. 

188.  Biennial  gattomgine  (Bloch). 

Apost.  13  (^Blennius  gattorugine),  f  traXtdpa,  slobbering. 

189.  Blennins  ooellaris  (L). 
Apost.  14. 

190.  Blennins  pholii  (L). 
Apost.  14. 
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191.  Blennin*  trigloidst  (Cur.  i  Vnl). 

A  post.  14. 
lea.  Blennlni  KalsriU  (L). 

Apoat.  14  {BUnniua  montaijnei). 

193.  Crigtiospi  usentstni  (IU»o),     U.     /'lur-u  (,). 

A|iosL  14  (C/iiius  nrgeittaim).     For  r''''"  a 

194.  Triptsr;gion  tripteraootat   (Risso). 
Apost.  14  (Tripteryglon  iiaaiw). 

Family  OPHIDIIDil. 

195.  Ophidian  TMtOli  (Riiio).  If.    *  FM/it  or  */Mpi  (,). 

Apost.  2^  (^Ophidinm  vattalC).     XtXdi>i  may  be  a  diiiiiouLive  from 
?-'•*"*".  lip. 
198.  OpbidioB  barbatnm  (L). 

Apost.  28. 


(■ar 


Wy  GADID.S!. 


18T.  Gadui  onlUritt   U.j. 

Apost.  28  {Qadiig  morrhua,  the  young  of  G.  callarim).  f  .Vou- 
/..loya  at  Chalcis.  R;ire,  according  to  Apostolides,  but  the  idcnlifi- 
cation  must  be  doubtful. 

198.  Phyoii  phjoii  (I.).    II.    * //••■^rim  Q. 

Not  seen  by  Apostolides.  H..vr«i,  M.  (i.  for  mouse.  Cf.  Aris- 
totle, 6  ::,.«T,x,\-  /,-,,-,  fiOOb  13,  632b  it. 


M«! 


"(,)■ 


199.  FolUohini  pDQtaKoa  (ItKi 

Apost  25)  (_Merlangus  poulansou),  fraid'ni/'iii/'iifir,. 
The  1  line  r"J'''"i'/"H'"'/""'  '8  modern,  meaning  donkey-fish.     />n'- 
/  i  —  Y'"'"'!""'  =  "■"'',  donkey.     The  ancierit-s  called  a  cerluin 
fivh  a.ss.     Dorio,  in  Athenaeui<  vii,  9S>,  ^ays  some  {lei-^ons  cull 

the  (i  e.  the  tish  •'•'-,•)  yi-1"'i.     Epicliiirmiis  in  his  Marrijige  of 

Hehe  -in  "  Widegnpiny^'i/x't  and  monstrous- bellied  '■■/•<■.."  Sec 
Aristotle  r>;)i)h  3-3,  GOIu  1,  (J^Ob  29,  frag.  307.  1530a.  According 
to  Ari-^trjtle  the  •'"••■i  has  n  month  opening  wide  (lil.  breaking  back), 
like  the  yu-'ii.  It  leads  a  solitary  life,  is  the  only  fish  wliioh  haa 
its  hc:irt  in  its  belly,  has  stones  in  its  brain  like  mill-stones  in  form, 
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reign  of  the  dog-star,  Sirius,  the  other  fishes  going  into  this  torpid 
state  in  the  wintriest  days.  The  0V09,  ^dro?,  tl'T^rra  and  /tJtviy  bury 
themselves  in  the  sand  and  after  they  make  themselves  invisible 
they  wave  the  things  in  their  mouths  which  fishermen  call  little 
rods  or  little  wands  (^^aSdia). 

200.  Herlaooiuf  merlnooiai  (L).    H.    MizaxaXdpo   (J. 

Apost.  29  {Merludvs  vulgaris),  jnzaxaXtdpoi^,  Cont.  Lex.  iinaxaXdo^, 
Turkish  word  meaning  stock-fish.  MnaxdXrj^  (Turk)  =  grocer.  Also 
written  j^axaXdo^  and  fiaxdkj}^, 

801.  Mora  moro  (Riuo). 

Apost.  29  (Mora  mediterranea). 

202.  Holva  elongate  (Otto). 
Apost.  29  (Lota  elongata). 

Family  PLEXJRONECTIDJB. 

203.  Pleuroneotof  fleinf  (L). 
Apost.  29  (Fle9U8  passer), 

204.  Psette  maxima  (L). 

Apost.  30  (Rhombus  maximus),  "fxaXxdvt, 

206.  Bothnf  rhombus  (L). 

Apost.  30  (Rhombus  IcBvis), 

206.  Platophryi  podai  (De  la  Roche).    H. 

Apost.  30  (Pleuronedes  candidissimus  and  Bothus  rhomboides), 

207.  Eiicitharui  Unguatula  (L).    H.    FXaifftra  (,). 

Not  noticed  by  Apostolides.    For  yXihistra  see  under  Solta  solea. 

208.  Solea  theophila  (Risso). 
Apost.  29  (Solea  Uisearis). 

209.  Monochims  variegataf  (Donovan). 
Apost.  30  (Microchirus  variegatus). 

210.  Honoohimi  hispiduf  (Rafinesque).     H.    *  Ka(p6pa. 
Not  recorded  by  Apostolides. 

211.  Monochiras  ooellatuf  L. 
Apost.  29  (Solea  oculata). 
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212.  Bolei  lolei  (L).    K,      I'Xaiaa'j.  (,). 

Apost.  29  (Saleii  vulgaris),  Y}.iagiia,  tongue,  t  .Viu^ionoa  at  Nau- 
piitt  and  Missolonghi.  I  fbtiiid  Yi.ii/aaa  a  common  name  for  any 
kind  of  Bole,  Ancient  writers  used  fio6]r/.uiaiioi,  ox-tongue,  as  name 
of  a  kind  of  fish.  The  name  is  quoted  by  Atbenaeus  from  various 
wrilere.  Atheii,  iv,  13,  Metro.  "  A  (ii>'ijX<aaa'i'i  wliicb  dwell  in  the 
foHuiing  brine  (sea)"  Vii,  30.  "  The  roiighUh  ^nhxhoetu-i"  The 
xui/'^AuKTiTui  (dog-tongue)  differs  from  the  ^KuyXuiamxi.  Tlie  Allies 
cull  it  <!-',-rra.  Vii,  13fl.  Speusippua  says  that  the  i!'',Tra,  fio'jy/.maaoi 
and  7ni>/a  are  amilar.  [lotiyXiiKrauf,  t'l^rT-n  and  /iT/i  are  given  at  the 
end  of  a  list  of  fishes,  the  lliit  being  quoted  from  Aristotle.  Dorio 
names  liti'iyXmeaui  and  (.'i^rru  as  belonging  to  the  flat  fishes.  The 
Romans  call  the  tl'^rza  /W/iW,  which  is  also  a  Greek  name.  Oppian 
Hal.,  i,  99. 

It  is  plain  from  the  above  that  the  l^ou-j-Xwaai-t  and  v''j;TT'i  were 
much  alike,  if  not  the  same. 

Family  BAIiISTIDJE. 

213.  BklUtei  oamlinentU  (Omtliii). 

Apost.  1!!  {Balinfee  eaprigate),  f /loviij-ni/idF,  lone-pig. 

Familj  MOLID-S. 
814.  MoUmoU  (L). 

Aposl.  11  {OrlhagoritcvB  mola). 
21S.  Oitraaion  trigonal  (L). 

Apost.  12. 

A  West  Indian  species,  said  by  Apostolidea  to  have  been  taken 
at  Skiatbos,  which  is  probably  an  error. 

Family  LOPHIIDjE. 
218.  Lophint  piiostorioi  (L).  H.  *  lUatayHjiirZ'i  or  * -£.Tiavr/--'r:«  (,). 
Apost.  14  (lAipkius  pUcaloriue).  Probably  of  Italian  origin, 
meaning  lisher.  f  .Xhiuia  at  Chalcis,  t  aiXc-imir,  and  f  ji'<r/.a^';^''.//..i 
at  Patras.  The  M-t"'X"-i  •>  'V.ic'ii  (the  lisher  frog)  of  Aristotle.  See 
Aristotle  505a  G  b  4,  r>06b  16,  564b  18,  565b  29,  570b  30,  620b  11 
ff,  695b  14,  696a  27,  749a  23,  754a  23  ff.  755a  9,  835b  13,  1527b 
41-43,  54()b  18. 
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adding  to  the  rear  and  the  tail  as  much  fleshy  substance  as  has 
been  subtracted  in  front."  The  iSdrpa^o^  is  called  the  angler.  He 
fishes  with  the  hair-like  filaments  hung  before  his  eyes.  On  the 
end  of  each  filament  is  a  little  knob  just  as  if  it  had  been  placed 
there  for  a  bait.  He  makes  a  disturbance  in  sandy  or  muddy 
places,  hides  himself  and  raises  these  filaments.  When  the  little 
fishes  strike  at  them  he  leads  them  down  with  the  filaments  until  he 
brings  them  to  his  mouth.  The  jSdrpa^o^  is  one  of  thp  ^ekapj.  All 
the  ffOji'/Tj  are  viviparous  or  ovoviviparous  except  the  ,SdTf)a^o<^, 
The  other  flat  trshkyri  have  their  gills  uncovered  and  underneath 
them,  but  the  ,SdTf)ayo^  has  its  gills  on  the  side  and  covered  with 
skinny  opercula,  not  with  homy  opercula  like  the  fish  which  are 
not  (TeMix(odrj,  Some  fishes  have  the  gall  bladder  upon  the  liver, 
others  have  it  upon  the  intestine,  more  or  less  remote  from  the  liver 
and  attached  to  it  by  a  duct.  Such  are  <^«"/'«/"9,  ^/x^v'',  ^uuaj'pti, 
/Tfif'tpaiva  audi ^tifiai,  (Proved  true  of  Lophius  piscatoriua  by  a 
dissection  by  Dr.  C.  H.  Gilbert.)  The  /5ar/>a/<>9  is  the  only  one  of 
the  ffskd/Ti  which  is  oviparous.  This  is  on  account  of  the  nature 
of  its  body.  For  it  has  a  head  many  times  as  large  as  the  rest  of 
its  body,  and  spiny  and  very  rough.  For  thb  same  reason  it  does 
not  afterwards  admit  its  young  into  itself.  The  size  and  roughness 
of  the  head  prevents  them  both  from  coming  out  (i.  e.ibeing  born 
alive)  and  from  going  in  (being  taken  into  the  mouth  of  the  par- 
ent). The  tSdrpayo^  is  most  prolific  of  the  ^e^d/rj^  but  they  are 
scarce  because  the  eggs  are  easily  destroyed,  for  itjlaysj^them  in  a 
bunch  near  the  shore. 
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July  5. 

The  President,  General  Isaac  J.  Wistar,  iu  the  chair. 

Fifty-four  persons  present. 

July  12. 

Mr.  Charles  Morris  in  the  chair. 

Fifteen  persons  present. 

July  19. 

Mr.  Cdahles  Mokkih  in  the  chair. 

Eleven  persona  present 

July  26. 

— 

M^    RpVTiMtv  Smitti  T.vm.v  In  tI.B  ohair 

Six  persons  present, 

Arc:ui^T  2. 
Mr.  CiiAiii.KH  MoKRip  in  the  chair. 
Ten  persons  present. 

AucirsT  i*. 
Mr.  CiiARLtif  MoKRtH  in  the  chair. 
Nine  persons  present. 


AlKlL'ST   16. 
Mr.  CnARi.ES  Kobekts  in  the  chuir. 
Bcvenlccu  persons  present, 
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August  23. 
Mr.  Charles  Roberts  in  the  chair. 

Eleven  persons  present 

A  paper  entitled  "  Autosporadic  Seeds  in  Oxalis  striata/'  by 
Ernest  Walker,  was  presented  for  publication. 

The  death  of  Edw.  C.  Knight,  a  member,  July  21,  1892,  was 
announced. 


August  30. 
Mr.  Charles  Morris  in  the  chair. 

Nineteen  persons  present. 

William  Briughurst,  M.  D.  was  elected  a  member. 

Curios  Berg,  of  Buenos  Aires,  was  elected  a  correspondent. 

The  following  was  ordered  to  be  printed : — 


THE  AnTOSFOBADIC  SSED8  07  0XALI8  STBtCIA. 
By  ERNrar  Wai.kkr. 

The  elfectivf  metljocl  this  plant  hiis  of  scattering  ite  mature  seerl^, 
ill  which  it  proves  to  be  a  ilecided  "touch-me-not"  seems  hiliierto 
to  huve  escaped  observation.  In  Gray's  Maniial,  and  other  like 
works,  the  seeds  are  spokcD  of  U8  bavii)g  a  "loose  and  separating" 
coat,  but  the  part  this  envelope  plays  in  dehiscence  and  in  the  ilis- 
tribiitioa  of  the  species  is  not  mentioned. 

In  May,  1891,  I  made  some  careful  observations,  and  the  follow- 
ing memoranda : — 

Ah  the  seeds  of  OxalU  utrieta  L,  attaiu  mstiirity,  the  erect  loculi- 
cidal  capsule  becomes  flaccid.  In  this  condition  the  ieaat  distur* 
bance,  as  the  touch  of  the  band  or  shaking  by  the  wind,  causes 
the  seeds  to  be  expelled  with  considerable  force,  and  thrown  two 
or  three  feet.  Sitting  for  a  few  minutes  by  a  plant,  the  lick  of  the 
seeds  us  they  were  eoniiniially  projected  could  be  diBlinctly  beard.  To 
place  a  capsule  iii  the  palm  of  the  hand,  and  press  it,  suggested  the 
bureting  of  pop-corn. 

The  shooting  oi  the  seed  wns  done  so  quickly  that  it  woe  some 
time  before  I  could  make  out  the  manner  in  which  it  was  i.ccom- 
plishe<i. 

The  active  agent  is  the  outer  coat  of  the  seed.  This  consists  of 
a  translucent,  sliining,  membraneous  envelope  stretched  tightly  over 
the  seed.  When  it  bursts,  it  suddenly  and  elastically  turns  inside- 
out  ;  after  which  it  becomes  flaccid. 

This  coat  is  thicker  in  a  line  along  the  ventral  margin  of  the  i>en- 
dulous  seed,  or  along  the  edge  which  is  next  the  axis  of  the  cap- 
sule. The  rupture  i.-t  naturally  along  the  opiwsile  edge.  Doubling 
back  against  the  axis  of  the  upright  ca|>sule  gives  this  membra- 
neous coat,  or  spermoderm  the  power  to  project  the  seed. 

Placing  some  of  the  seeds  under  a  lens  and  puncturing  the  coat 
with  ft  needle  the  rupture  was  found  to  occur  at  other  parts  i  ban  the 
margin,  or  at  any  point  the  coat  might  l>e  pricked.  In  this  instance 
the  envelo|)e  not  having  a  ''back-stop"  was  often  thrown  farther 


than  the 


ed. 


When  in  the  capsule  the  {N)silion  of  (he  seeds  is  such  as  to  throw 
them  not  only  outward  but  slii^htly  upward.  They  are  cast  farther 
than  if'  projected  horizontally.      Some  seeds  were  f-iund  o.-^  fur  O-i 
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September  6. 
Dr.  Geo.  H.  Horn  in  the  chair. 
Fifteen  persons  present. 


September  13. 
Mr.  UsELMA  C.  Smith  in  the  chair. 
Thirty  persons  present. 

On  the  Foramen  magnum  of  the  Common  Porpoise,  and  on  a 
Human  Lower  Jaw  of  unusual  size. — Dr.  Harrison  Allen 
invited  attention  to  two  skulls  of  the  common  porpoise  (Tursiop 
tursio)  and  demonstrated  that  the  foramen  magnum  in  both  speci- 
mens received  no  portion  of  the  basi-occipital  bone.  The  exoccipi- 
tal  bones  meet  in  the  median  line  and  the  posterior  border  of  the 
basi-occipital  bone  lies  fully  one-half  an  inch  in  advance  of  the 
foramen.  The  arrangement  of  parts  thus  proved  to  be  an  excep- 
tion to  the  general ,  statement  admitted  by  leading  authorities, 
namely,  that  tiie  Mammalia  are  characterized  by  the  lower  border 
of  the  foramen  magnum  being  formed  by  the  basi-occipital  element, 
and  by  the  occipital  condyle  not  being  composed  entirely  by  the 
exoccipital. 

Dr.  Allen  also  invited  attention  to  a  human  lower  jaw  of  unusual 
size  from  the  Sandwich  Islands.  As  compared  with  the  lower  jaw 
of  an  English  skull  the  following  measurements  will  prove  of 
interest. 


Sandwich  Islands. 

England. 

INCHRS. 

INCHfcS. 

Heiorht  of  ascending  ramus 

3* 

2i 

Width  of  ascending  ramus 

lA 

li 

Length  of  horizontal  ramus 

3 

2A 

Goniosymphysal  length 

41 

Width  of  horizontal  ramus  at 

first  bicuspid 

lA 

lA 

Width    of   horizontal   ramus 

opposite  last  molar 

1t^ 

1 

Symphysal  height 

11 

li 

Coronokl  height 

i 

h 

Condyloid  height 

i 

h 

Interfroiiial  width 

31 

3i 

It  will  be  thus  seen  that  the  greatest  contrasts  in  size  between  an 
average  bone  and  the  one  exhibited  are  to  be  found  in  the  rami, 
and  the  least  contrasts,  and  in  most  features  none  at  all,  in  the  pro- 
portions of  the  processes  and  in  the  width  between  the  angles. 
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SEPTKMIiER   20. 

Mr.  CiiABi.ES -Morris  iti  the  chair. 

Thirty-aix  persons  present. 

A  paper  enti[.led  "  A  Revision  of  the  North  Aiuericnn  Creodoiita 
with  notes  of  Bome  Getiem  which  hiive  been  referred  to  thnt  Gronp," 
by  W.  B.  Scott,  was  presented  for  publication. 

Skptembek  27. 
Mr.  Cham.  P.  Pkrot  in  the  chair. 

Two  hundred  and  two  persons  present. 

Greenland  Ex}>l(yrationi.—Ua.  R.  E.  Pearv,  U.  S.  N.,  made  an 
informal  and  preliminary  report  on  his  exploration  of  Greenland 
during  the  lust  twelve  months.  He  aimonneed  that  ho  liad  hoen 
able  to  carry  out  almost  to  the  letter  the  plan  submitted  ta  the 
Academy,  the  merits  of  which  this  society,  whose  practical  interest 
made  fruition  possible,  was  the  first  to  recognize.  He  had  traced 
the  northern  limit  of  the  interior  ice  cap  of  Greenland  and  settled 
the  northern  extension  of  the  miiiu  Innil-nia^s.  He  had  completed 
the  surveys  of  Davis  Strait  and  Tnglefield  Gulf  and  he  hud  tivailed 
himself  of  uniqueonjiortiinitiesof  studying  the  Arctic  Highlanders, 
a  tiilie  of  about  two  hundred  and  thirty  souls  separated  from  tlie 
rest  of  humanity  by  the  sea  and  by  impa^sble  glaciers,  but  whose 
acute  ability  to  obtain  their  two  greiit  necessities:  something  to  eat 
and  something  to  weiir,  is  not  excelled  in  the  world. 

Mr.  Peary  then  returned  to  the  Academy  the  flag  presented  to 
him  at  the  setting  out  of  bis  expedition.  It  is  the  only  flag  which 
has  been  carried  across  the  northern  boundiiry  of  Greiinland, 
or  has  floated  over  the  east  coast  above  the  77th  parallel. 

Prof,  IlKii.rKiN  read  the  preliminary  report  of  the  Relief 
Ex|>edition,  which  will  be  published  in  detail  at  a  later  date. 

The  f  illowing  were  elected  members: — J,  Liberty  Tadd,  George 
S.  Wolf  and  N.  V.  Ball,  M.  D. 

The  following  was  ordered  to  be  printed : — 
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A  BEYISIOH  OF  THE  HOBTH  AMEBICAH  CBEODOHTA  WITH  HOTES 
OH  SOME  OEHEBA  WHICH  HAVE  BEEH  BEFEBBED  TO 

THAT  OBOVP. 

BY   W.   B.   SCOTT. 

The  Creodonta  form  an  extremely  heterogeneous  group,  very 
difficult  to  define  and  still  more  difficult  to  classify  and  subdivide. 
This  difficulty  arises  partly  from  the  imperfection  of  the  available 
material,  but  more  especially  from  the  lack  of  diagnostic  characters 
which  are  common  to  all  the  members  of  the  order  and  from  the 
minute  steps  of  gradation  by  which  they  shade  into  other  groups  of 
allied  unguiculates  and  even  ungulates.  Creodonta  were  among  the 
earliest  fossil  mammals  which  were  accurately  studied  and  they  were 
then  referred  to  the  carnivores.  Laurillard,  Pomel  and  others, 
however,  regarded  them  as  marsupials,  and  Aymard  and  Gaudry 
following  this  example,  have  called  them  Sous-didelphes.  In  1875 
Cope  proposed  the  name  of  Creodonta  for  the  group  which  he 
regarded  ns  a  suborder  of  the  Insectivora,  but  in  1877  he  named 
this  comprehensive  order  the  Bunotheria,  referring  to  it  as  suborders, 
the  Creodonta,  Mesodonta,  Insectivora,  Tilludonta  and  Tseniudonta. 
The  creodont  division  has  not  found  universal  acceptance,  Filhol 
regarding  them  asCarnivora,  Wortman  as  Insectivora  and  Lydekker 
as  a  suborder  of  the  Cam ivora.  Nevertheless,  they  cannot  be  in- 
cluded among  either  the  insectivoresor  the  carnivores  without  unit- 
ing these  groups,  and  it  is  therefore  most  convenient  to  regard  them 
as  an  order. 

The  number  of  genera  which  should  be  referred  to  the  Creodonta, 
the  families  into  which  they  should  be  grouped,  and  their  mutual 
relationships  are  matters  of  great  obscurity  and  difficulty,  and  opinion 
on  the  subject  has  been  both  conflicting  and  fluctuating.  The  reason 
for  this  lies  largely  in  the  imperfect  condition  of  the  available 
material,  the  few  genera,  whose  structure  is  at  all  completely  under- 
stood, being  for  the  most  part  members  of  highly  difierentiated  side- 
lines, which  have  but  little  importance  in  estimating  the  character 
of  the  group  as  a  whole.  More  especially  is  this  true  of  the  Puerco 
genera,  which  are  known  almost  exclusively  from  teeth,  together 
with  a  few  scattered  bone^,  and  as  the  trigonodont  (tritubercular) 
plan  of  molar  tooth  is  so  universal  in  that  formation,  the  disci  imina- 
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tion  of  genera,  fnmilieB  and  even  orders  from  teeth  alone  u 
excessively  difficult.  It  ruay  well  be  the  c«so  that  several  genera 
wliiuii  are  now  referred  to  the  creodonle,  really  belong  U}  very 
diHercnt  ordera.  PanloUsUs,  for  exaiii|tle,  wa«  regarded  aa  a 
Greodunt  until  the  discovery  of  the  foot-structure  shoned  it  to  be  an 
artiiidactyl.  For  an  opportunity  to  stuily  the  Pnerco  creodoiit?,  I 
am  indebted  to  Professor  C\>pe,  who.  with  his  accnsloineil  libernlity, 
has  placed  hisnuiqiic  collection  at  my  disposal.  I  would  aLtoexpreM  ' 
my  thanks  to  Pmres^or  Osborn  who,  by  kindly  sending  me  the 
advance-sheets  of  his  paper  on  the  Wasatch  fauna,  has  enabled  me 
to  incorimrate  his  very  interesting  observations  upon  certain  genera 
of  that  formation. 

It  would  be  quite  superfluous  to  recapitulate  here  all  the  various 
schemes  of  clafsifictttion  which  have  been  profiosed  for  the  creodonts, 
and  I  shall  therefore  mention  only  those  presented  by  C^pe  and 
Schlueser.  Originally  Cope'  excluded  Mesonyx  and  Hyimodon  from 
tlie  group  and  reeogniKed  but  three  families ;  the  Amblortonida, 
with  AmblocloHus  and  "  perlmjw  Pulaonieiia;  "  the  Oxyieiiida,  with 
Oxyana,  Slypolofiliug,  Plerodoii,  and  perhaps  Palriofeli»  ;  the  Arclo- 
rrynnidie  with  Arrlofyon  aiid  probably  itiaei*  and  DtdymiriU. 
In  I8f<4,  Cope  proposed  a  new  jdan  of  division  between  the  Cren- 
donta  and  Insectivora,  assigning  to  the  former  the  genera  with  tri- 
tubercular  molars  and  dividinj;  the  group,  thus  greatly  cularged, 
into  eight  families  i  Me»onycltida  (ineluding  Ambtodoimg)  Hyano- 
dotUida,  Ckrymehlorididie,  Leptietida  (or  CenUtida),  Mythamyidie 
(or  FotamogalidfB),  Talpidce,  Oxyituidie  (including  PaltronielU)  and 
Miaciduc.  In  his  great  work  on  the  Tertiary  Vertebrata  (1885)  the 
same  author  removes  the  existing  families  of  insectivores  and  the 
genus  IJytenodoii  from  the  crcmlouts,  but  retains  provisionally  the 
Leplklidie,  from  which  the  Arcloeyonida  are  removed,  and  jilaces 
Pal<eonictis  in  the  Amhlodonida.  Schloeser'  places  the  Cenlelida, 
Tttlpida,  Clirymchtm-ididiB  and  Polamogalidae,  together  with  the 
extinct  genera,  Leplirlin,  letopi,  Mesodecteg  and  Diacodon  among  the 
Insectivora,  refers  the  Miacida  to  the  Cariiivora  and  divides  the 
Creodonta  into  five  families:  (1)  Arctocyonidn:  with  Ardnryon, 
Hyodeden,  lleleroboriu  and  Miwlanvn.  (2)  Proviverridir  with 
DelMheriitm,  Trii-todoii,  DidHphodn*,  Stypolophug,  Qiiereyiheriiim, 
and    CynohyiBiiodoii.      (3)     Oxyctnidie  with    Plerodon, 
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OxycRna,  Protopsalis  and  Hycenodon,  (4)  AmblyctonidcBy  with 
Amblyctonus  and  Palcsonichs,  (5)  MesonychidcB,  with  Mesonyz, 
Dissacus,  Sarcothratiatea,  Fatriofelis  and  Therevtherium.  Later  in 
the  same  work  (1889)  he  modifies  this  arrangement  by  removing 
the  Miacidcs  from  the  Carnivora  and  erecting  them  into  a  special 
group,  "Creodonta  Adaptiva."  I  regard  Schlosser*s  scheme  as,  on 
the  whole,  a  very  natural  one  and  have  adopted  it  with  some  modi- 
fication. 

For  the  reasons  already  explained,  the  following  classification  of 
the  Creodonta  must  be  regarded  as  merely  tentative,  a  provisional . 
attempt  to  arrange  the  genera  by  phyla  or  lines  of  divergence, 
which  can  be  but  imperfectly  expressed  by  rigid  definitions,  even  if 
these  lines  were  much  more  clearly  and  completely  understood  than 
is  the  case  at  present.  It  may  seem  that  I  have  unduly  increased 
the  number  of  genera,  and  that  many  of  these  are  but  vaguely 
defined.  But  it  should  be  remembered  that  in  the  Puerco,  and  to 
a  somewhat  less  degree  in  the  Wasatch,  the  pattern  of  the  teeth  is 
similar  throughout  many  difierent  groups,  and  minute  differences  of 
tooth-structure  must  be  employed  when  we  have  reason  to  believe 
that  they  indicate  important  differences  in  the  general  character  of 
the  animal.  This  is  illustrated  by  Pantolestes,  an  artiodactyl,  which 
was  regarded,  and  with  good  reason,  as  a  creodont.  With  our 
present  materials  a  rigid  system  is  impracticable,  because  it  leads  to 
the  unnatural  association  of  forms  really  very  different.  But  at 
the  same  time,  it  must  be  admitted  that  such  vagueness  is  most 
undesirable  and  may  lead  us  quite  astray.  Hence,  the  emphasis 
laid  upon  the  provisional  character  of  the  scheme. 

In  the  following  table  of  families  and  in  the  enumeration  of  the 
genera  under  those  families,  the  problematical  and  doubtful  forms 
are  omitted  from  consideration  and  will  be  discussed  at  the  close  of 
the  paper.  It  must  not,  however,  be  inferred  from  this,  that  all 
those  genera  which  are  enumerated  belong  unmistakably  to  the 
creodonts ;  merely  that  they  very  probably  do  so. 

I.  Fourth  upper  premolar  not  forming  a  well-developed  secto- 
rial ;^  sectorials  present,  if  at  all,  in  more  than  one  pair. 

1.  Superior  molars  tri tubercular,  not  trenchant;  cusps  erect  and 
acute;  inferior  molars  tuberculo-sectorial,  with  trigonid  moderately 
elevated  above  the  talon  and  not  forming  a  shearing  blade ;  pre- 


^  Oxyana  and  Palaonictis  form  a  partial  exception  to  this  statement. 
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niolai-a  simple  and  trenchant,  r.  witli  a  deuterocone,  and  ]i*  Boiiie- 
times  witli  dciiterocimid  Oxyci.jrN'ida. 

2.  Superior  njoJurs  more  or  leBscompletelyquadritnherciLlar;  tri- 
j^onid  af  lower  niolfkre  very  little  or  not  at  nil  liiglier  tliati  talon ; 
parnconid  much  reduced  or  absent;  all  cuBja  low  and  ina.-sive;  jire- 
niolara  high  and  acute  AHcroc-YONir)*. 

3.  Siiperiur  molars  trituliercular,  with  low,  massive  cuspt-,  but 
sometimes  having  a  well  developed  hvpoiNjue  on  "<, ;  trigonid  much 
higher  than  talon,  but  not  forming  a  sheariug  blade;  piirucuuid 
reduced  ;  premolBrs  high  and  acute  Triisoix)ntid.e. 

4.  Su|>erior  molars  trituliercular,  not  trenchant ;  inferior  niolars 
with  metaconid  rudimentary  or  absent;  talon  trenchant,  lacking 
entocoiiid.    Astragalus  deeply  grooved,  except  in  Dls^acus 

Mesojjtchid*. 

a.  Superior  molars  trituberculnr  and  somewhat  trenchiint ;  paru- 

und  nielnconea  closely  approsimatetl,  and  with  a  cutting  cres^t  p'osle- 

nor  to  the  tatter  ;  inferior  molan  with  elevated  trigonid,  forming  k 

trenchant  blade  PKOvivERttitiJi, 

6.  Para-  and  metacones  of  auperior  molars  connate  or  indUtin- 
guiahahly  fused,  protocone  reduced  or  absent;  porterifir  cutting 
ridge  much  eidarged  ;  inferior  molars  with  metaconid  and  talon 
reduced  or  absent;  the  proio-  and  pnraconid^  enlarged,  flattened 
and  forming  an  efficient  sectorial  blade  Hyainodontida:. 

7.  Superior  molars  without  or  with  only  rudimentary  |M)Sierior 
cutting  ridge  ;  para-  and  metacones  very  high  and  pointed  nnd  well 
separated  ;  inferior  molars  with  reduced  talon,  well  developed  meta- 
conid ;  proto-  and  parnconids  enlarged,  flattened  and  foriuing  an 
efficient  Bcctoriiil  blade.     Face  shortened  Pal^/>nictii).e, 

II.  Fourth  upper  premolar  and  first  lower  molar  firming  ihe 
single  pair  of  secloriaU;  su[)erior  molars  tri tubercular,  inferior 
molars,  eifcept  the  first,  also  tubercular  Miacid,c 

OXYCLaSNIDi!,  Fam.  nov. 

Superior  molars  tritubercular,  not  trenchant ;  cus|>s  erect  and 
acute  ;  inferior  molars  tuhercnlo  sectorial,  with  trigonid  moderately 
elevated  above  llie  lalon,  but  not  fi>rming  a  shearing  blade ;  pre- 
molars simple  and  trenchant,  r<  with  a  deuterocone  and  p*  some- 
times with  deuteroconid. 
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even  their  ordinal  position,  is  very  obscure,  the  teeth  being  of  that 
generalized  and  primitive  character  to  which  all  mammalian  types 
of  dentition  converge,  as  we  trace  them  back  in  time. 

OXTCUENVSi  Cope. 
Syn.  Miocianus  Cope,'  in  part. 

Only  upper  dentition  known.  The  anterior  premolars  form  sim- 
ple, compressed  and  trenchant  cones;  on  \\  there  is  also  a  well 
developed  deuterocone.  The  molars  are  simply  tritubercular,  with 
small,  erect  and  acute  cusps.  ^^2  is  the  largest  of  the  series,  espe- 
cially in  the  transverse  direction.  The  para-  and  metacones  arise 
close  to  the  outer  side  of  the  crown,  the  latter  somewhat  nearer  to 
the  median  line.  The  protocone  is  the  largest  of  the  elements. 
There  is  no  distinct  hypucone,  merely  a  thickening  of  the  cingulum 
at  that  point,  which  is  most  marked  in  >t^i.  Minute  but  very  dis- 
tinct proto-  and  metaconules  are  present.  M_8  is  very  much  reduced 
in  size  and  more  oval  than  triangular  in  sha])e,  but  preserves  all  the 
cusps. 

One  species:   0.  {MioclcRiiua)  ciispidatus  Cope.     Puerco. 

CHBIACUS^  Cope. 
Syn.  Pelycodus  Cope,  in  part. 

The  dentition  of  this  genus  is  very  much  like  that  of  the  primitive 
lemuroid?,  to  a  genus  of  which  some  of  the  species  were  originally 
referred.  The  character  of  the  symphysis,  the  spacing  of  the  inferior 
premolars  and  the  presence  of  the  paraconid,  being  the  only  impor- 
tant differences.  The  upper  premolars  have  compressed  and  acute 
protocones  and  on  Pa^^'L*  ^^e  well  developed  deulerocones.  The 
upper  molars  are  triangular  in  shape  and  much  extended  trans- 
versely ;  "^x  has  a  small  hypocone  and  "^  a  hypocone  and  an  addi- 
tional cusp  in  front  of  the  protocone,  which  in  accordance  with 
Osborn's  system  of  nomenclature,  we  may  call  the  protostyle;  ^  is 
the  smallest  of  the  series  and  has  neither  hypocone  nor  protostyle. 
The  anterior  lower  premolars  are  simple  and  spaced  apart,  but  P^ 
has  a  deuteroconid  and  heel.  In  the  molars  the  trigonid  is  much 
higher  than  the  talon  and  the  paraconid  is  reduced  ;  the  talon  also 
has  three  cusps,  of  whfch  the  hypoconulid  on  m*  is  in  some  species 
enlarged  and  carried  on  a  distinct  fang. 


»  Proc.  Amcr.  Phil.  Soc.,  1883,  p.  312. 

>  Tran>.  Am.  Ph. I.  Soc.,  V«»l   XVI.  Pi.  II, p.  820. 

»  Pioc.  Am.  Phil.  Soc,  18«3,  p.  313. 
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Two  speci^a  certaiDly  he!oDg  to  this  geoiig,  C  (_Pelye.odv»)  pelvir 
derii  Cope  aud  C.  truuealiu  Cope,  both  from  the  Piierco.  In  addi- 
tion we  may  provisionally  refer  to  it  three  other  epedea,  of  which 
the  upper  dentition  is  unknown,  but  whoee  loner  teeth  agree  clo^ly 
with  those  of  the  typicul  species ;  these  are :  C.  {Deltalherium} 
Baldwini  Cope,  and  C.  ttenopB  Cope,  from  the  Piierco,  and  C  {Pely- 
eodiii)  aniiul'iUu  Cope,  from  the  Wasatch. 

FHOTOCHaiACUB.  sen.  oov. 

Syn.  CAn'a.-Mi  Cope,  in  port. 
This  geuus  is  closely  allied  to  Chriaais,  but  differs  from  it  lu  a 
number  of  details.  P*  has  no  distinct  ileuterocone ;  the  upper 
molars  are  less  extended  transversely,  the  hypocone  is  smaller  oud 
the  protostyle  alisent.  In  the  lower  molars  the  trigonid  and  talon 
are  of  nearly  equal  height.  Two  species:  P.  (CAriocu*)  jirUert$ 
Cope,  and  P.  (CArwewi)  simplex  Cope,     Puerco. 

EPICHBIACU8,  gen,  nuv. 
Syti.  CfiriiicHi  Cope,  in  pari. 

In  this  genus  the  upper  molars  resemble  those  of  Chnacuf  but 
the  last  lower  premolar  hiifi  all  the  element.*  of  a  molar,  though 
not  fully  developed.  The  trigonid  rises  considerably  above  the 
talon.  The  third  molar  in  both  jaws  is  very  mnch  reduced.  The 
mandible  is  long  and  slender.  The  humerus  has  a  thin,  broad  aud 
low  trochlea  with  large  epicondylar  foramen  and  very  prominent 
Bitpiuator  ridge.  The  ulna  has  a  long  olecranon  and  the  sigmoid 
notch  is  very  oblique  to  the  line  of  the  shaft.  The  astragalus  U  very 
peculiar;  the  trochlea  has  a  remarkably  limited  autcro-poslenor 
extent  and  is  nearly  flat  transversely,  but  very  oblique,  high  on  the 
external  and  very  low  on  the  mesial  side,  where  there  is  a  depression 
for  the  internal  malleolus  of  the  tibia.  The  ectal  calcaneal  facet  is 
very  large  and  widely  separated  from  the  su^tentacnlar  facet,  which  is 
very  narrow  ;  the  neck  is  very  slender  and  directed  obliquely 
distally  and  inward. 

One  species:  E.  (Cliriaciu)  schloieerlaniig  Ca>]k-:     I'ucrco. 

PEITTACODOK,  gen.  nov. 


UpiK.- 

M.dsim, 


Anterior   lower   premolars    very  small 
>'  islarge,  with  large  heel  and  very  distinct 
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third,  which  is  very  large  proportionately  ;  its  talon  is  remarkable 
for  the  entire  absence  of  the  entoconid;  the  hypoconid  and  hypo- 
con  ulid  form  very  acute  cusps  upon  the  external  and  posterior 
borders  of  the  talon  respectively,  the  valley  of  which  thus  opens  in- 
ward without  obstruction. 

One  species:   C.  {Chriacus)  inversus  Cope:  Puerco. 

LOXOLOPHVSi  Cope. 
Syn.  Chriacus  Cope,  in  part. 

The  superior  molars  are  tri tubercular  with  very  minute  hypocone, 
and  are  remarkable  for  their  antero-posterior  as  compared  with  their 
transverse  extent.  The  lower  molars  have  a  high  trigonid  with  all 
three  cusps  well  developed  and  basin-shaped  talon  with  elevated 
hypoconid. 

One  species:  L.  hyattianus  Cope  (Syn.  Chriacus  hyattianus^  Cope, 
Loxolophus  adapinus^  Cope).     Puerco. 

TBICEHTES^  Cope. 
Syn.  Mioclanus  Cope,  in  part. 

This  genus  is  very  closely  allied  to  Protochriacus,  but  differs  in 
the  absence  of  Pi.  The  premolars  are  compressed,  acute,  very  high 
and  simple,  except  p^  which  has  a  small  deuterocone.  M_,^nd  ^ 
have  a  nearly  quadrate  shape,  produced  by  the  well  developed 
hypocone  and  are  surrounded  by  a  stout  cingulum.  M,  is  the 
smallest  of  the  series,  the  hypocone  is  absent  and  the  metacone 
reduced.  The  canine  is  large  and  separated  from  Pj  by  a  consider- 
able diastema.  Inferior  dentition  unknown.  The  face  is  very 
short  and  the  anterior  edge  of  the  orbit  is  over  the  space  between  P4 
and  ^.  The  forehead  is  flat,  the  supraciliary  ridges  short  and  con- 
verging rapidly  to  form  the  sagittal  crest. 

Two  species  may  certainly  be  referred  to  this  genus :  T.  (^MiocloR- 
nus)  bucculentus  Cope  and  T,  crasslcollidens  Cope,  Puerco.  A  third 
species  is  doubtful,  viz.,  ?  T,  (Mioclceniui)  suhtrigonus  Cope,  in  which 
the  number  of  upper  premolars  is  not  known,  but  the  tooth  struct- 
ure agrees  closely  with  Tricentes.    Puerco. 

»Amer.  Naturalist,  1885,  p.  386. 

»  Loc.  cit.,  p.  385,  Trans.  Am.  Phil.  Soc,  Vol.  XVI,  Ft.  II,  p.  204. 

»Am.  Nat.  1885,  p.  386. 

♦  Proc.  Am.  Phil.  Soc,  1883,  p.  316. 

*  Trans.  Am.  Phil.  Soc.,  loc.  cit.,  p.  304. 
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ELLIPSODOX.  Esn.HDv. 

Syn.  Trietiiles  Cope,  in  part. 

Tlie  syslematic  position  of  tbis  form  is  entirely  obftcure ;  it  agrees 
with  Trieenie*  m  having  but  three  upper  premolars,  but  ditfera 
entirely  in  tha  eonstructton  of  the  molurs.  The  jireniolare  are 
relatively  broad  and  raa»yi'e,  almost  aa  in  ifioelanus;  Ft  ie  espe- 
cially broad  and  has  a  very  large  deuterocuue.  The  molars  are 
oval  in  shape  and  have  no  hypocone;  >^i  is  the  larger  of  the  series 
and  '"j  very  greatly  reduced  and  forms  a  mere  ovaj-sbaped  rudi- 
ment, without  recognizable  elements.      Inferior  deolitioo  unknown. 

One  species:  E.  (Trietmles)  iiiiequideim  Cope.     Puerco. 

Though  techniciilly  Ckriama  and  its  allies,  so  fur  ns  their  struct- 
ure is  nt  present  knonn,  belong  among  the  cre<)dout»,  tlieir  general 
aspect  is  very  similar  to  that  of  tbe  Eocene  Primates  and  it  is  ililfi- 
cult  to  resist  the  suspicion  that  they  will  eventually  prove  to  he 
priniitive  ancestral  forms  of  that  group. 

AECTOOyONIDjE  Cope. 
Superior  molars  more  or  less  completely  quadritubercular;  tri- 
gonid  of  lower  moliirs  very  little  or  not  at  all  higher  than  tiilon ; 
paraconid   much   reduced  or  absent;    all   cusps  of  molars  low  and 
massive,  premolars  high  and  acute. 

CLfHDDOF,  gen.  nov. 
Syn.  MioiLcnu!  Cope,  in  part. 
In  the  present  state  of  knowledge  it  is  very  difficult  to  justify  the 
separation  of  tbis  form  from  tbe  European  genus  Areloryon  and  yet 
tbe  identification  of  genera  from  different  continents  upon  insuffi- 
cient materials  is  (|uite  as  apt  to  lead  to  erroneous  conclusions  in 
questions  of  geological  correlation  and  zoological  distribution,  as 
the  opposite  course  is  to  cause  confusion  from  a  systematic  point  of 
view,  lu  view  of  tbis  choice  of  evils,  I  have  provisionally  sug- 
gested a  new  uame.  A  not  unimportant  dilfereuce  from  Ardoeyon 
is  the  less  completely  quadritubercular  character  of  the  upper 
molars.  From  Ilijodetlei  tt  difTers  in  the  greater  simplicity  of  the 
molars  and  lack  of  secondary  lubcreles,  as  well  as  in  tbe  less 
extreme  reduction  of  m',  while  it  may  be  distinguished  from  Hdero- 
boriti  by  the  presence  of  )>',  which  is  absent  in  that  genus.  In  Cla- 
mloii  ihe  upper  molars  are  sulntuadrate  in  outline,  with  fui 
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The  anterior  lower  premolars  are  small  and  feeble ;  p*  is  implanted 
by  a  single  fang  and  is  separated  by  a  diastema  from  p*,  which  has 
two  roots.  £4  is  much  the  largest  of  the  series  and  consists  of  a 
high,  acute  and  trenchant  cone  with  a  strong  cingulum,  which  forms 
minute  anterior  and  posterior  basal  cusps.  The  lower  molars  are 
longer  and  narrower  than  the  upper;  the  talon  is  larger  than  the 
trigonid  and  the  paraconid  is  much  reduced  or  absent.  M,  has  a 
distinct  hypoconulid.  The  mandible  is  long  and  stout,  with  regu- 
larly curved  inferior  border  and  large,  deeply  marked  masseteric 
fossa.  The  zygapophyses  of  the  lumbar  vertebrae  display  the  invo- 
luted and  interlocking  shape  characteristic  of  the  creodonts.  The 
manus  is  pentadactyl,  plantigrade,  and  remarkable  for  the  very 
slight  degree  of  interlocking  of  the  metacarpals.  The  fibula  is 
very  stout  and  forms  an  exceedingly  massive  external  malleolus. 
The  astragalus  is  much  like  that  of  Ardocyon^  but  has  a  longer, 
narrower  and  somewhat  flatter  trochlea  and,  as  in  that  genus,  is 
perforated  by  a  foramen. 

Two  species  are  clearly  referable  to  Cl(tnodo7i :  C.  (Mioclcdnits) 
Jerox  Cope,  and  C,  {Miockentis)  corrugatus  Coi)e.  A  third  species, 
C  {Afloclcemis)  protogonioides  Cope,  cannot  be  technically  separated 
from  it,  but  the  general  appearance  of  the  teeth  is  so  diiferent  from 
those  of  the  typical  species  as  to  justify  the  suspicion  that  more  com- 
plete material  will  cause  its  removal  to  another  group.  In  partic- 
ular, its  resemblance  to  ?  Trlcentes  suhtrigonus  has  been  noted  by 
Cope. 

TETBACL£NODON,  gen.  nov. 
Syn.  Mioclwnus  Cope,  in  part. 

Superior  dentition  unknown  ;  the  inferior  molars  are  like  those  of 
CliEuodon,  but  the  premolars  are  very  different.  The  anterior  ones 
are  relatively  larger  and  more  massive;  p*  is  a  stout,  compressed 
cone  and  has  a  minute  anterior  basal  cusp  (paraconid)  and  a  small 
heel,  which  forms  two  basin-like  depressions,  divided  by  a  median 
ridge.  P^  has  all  the  elements  of  a  molar,  with  a  massive  protoconid 
and  small  para-  and  deuteroconids ;  the  heel  is  low  and  composed 
of  two  cusps  (meta-  and  tetartoconids).  The  molars  are  constructed 
as  in  Clcdnodon,  but  are  less  rugose  than  in  either  of  the  undoubted 
species  of  that  genus.  The  humerus  has  a  broad  and  flattened  head, 
small  tuberosities  and  wide,  shallow  bicipital  groove.  The  deltoid 
ridge  is  very  prominent  and  runs  far  down  the  shaft,  which  is  stouter 
than  in  Arctocyon.      The  trochlea  is  higher,  thicker  and  narrower 
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thun  iu  ibat  geuus,  and  the  Bupiiiatnr  ridge  less  prominent ;  the  ent- 
epicoudyle  is  very  Inrge  and  is  perforated.  The  distal  end  of  the 
radius  ia  narrow  and  flattened,  and  the  fucela  for  the  scaphoid  and 
lunar  are  separately  marked,  a  very  uuuBual  feature  auioiig  (^rcu- 
donts.  The  ilium  \i  strongly  trihedral  and  very  little  expanded  ; 
the  inferior  surface  is  broad  and  the  spine  prominent. 

One  specicB:   T.  (^Mioelitinig')  jloveriaimg  Cope.     Pucreo. 
AHACODOF'   Cfl]*. 

Til  Li  genus  was  founded  upon  the  inferior  tnohirg  and  referred  to  the 
Condylarthrft.  Oshorn',  however,  wlio  has  obtained  more  extensive 
material,  regards  it  aa  a  creodont  and  memher  of  the  present  family. 
According  to  him,  the  molar  formidu  is  PJ,  M.j  and  the  dentition 
presents  tbe  following  pecularities:  "(1)  The  enlargement  of  the 
second  molar  in  both  jaw?,  the  smaller  size  of  the  Urst  and  third  and 

the  very  marked  i^uctiuu  of  the  entire  premolar  series. (2) 

The  degenerate  condition  of  the  cus|is  of  the  molars  and  the  forma- 
tion of  innumerable  secondary  tubercles  or  crenations.  (3)  The 
probable  presence  of  a  wide  diastema."  Ft  has  trilo-  and  deuiero- 
cones  and  the  tetartocone  is  repre-itented  by  a  low  ridge,  distinct 
from  the  cingulum,  and  thus  bas  the  constitution  of  a  molar.  The 
upper  molars  are  of  a  broad  oval  sha*pe,  with  very  low  main  cusps, 
small  hypocone  and  very  much  wrinkled  and  tuberculate  surface. 
Pi~Bnd  *  are  small  and  have  only  a  low  heel  in  addition  to  the  proto- 
conid.    M'  has  an  enlarged  hypoconulid. 

One  species;  A .  ursidens  Cope  :  Waealch. 

TRIISODONTIDJE.  Fam.  nov. 

Superior  molars  tritubercular  with  low,  massive  cusp?,  sometimes 

having  a  well  developed  hypocone  on  m, ;  trigonid  of  lower  molars 

much  higher  than  talon,  but  not  forming  a  shearing  blade,  para- 

conid  reduced;  premolars  high  and  acute. 

TRIIBODOK'  Cojic. 

This  genua  has  many  suggestions  of  affinity  with,  the  Mfo- 
ni/rkidir,  from  which  it  differs  in  the  less  reduced  and  si  mplifieil  den- 
tition. The  upper  teeth  and  the  anterior  lower  premolars  are  not 
known.  The  canine  is  large  and  of  oval  section,  without  cutting 
edges.     1''  is  small   and  p'  very  large,  with  verv  high,  acute  and 
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trenchant  protoconid  and  a  talon  of  twp  trenchant  cusps,  of  which 
the  external  is  much  the  higher  and  more  acute.  Been  from  the 
outer  side,  this  tooth  closely  resembles  the  corresponding  one  of 
Dissacti8,  differing  only  in  the  presence  of  the  tetartoconid.  In  the 
molars  the  trigonid  rises  considerably  above  the  talon  and  is  com- 
posed of  a  high,  sharp  and  massive  protoconid,  of  a  small,  low 
metaconid,  and  a  still  smaller  and  lower  paraconid  ;  the  two  latter 
cusps  are  on  the  same  antero-posterior  line  and,  in  m^  at  least,  are 
not  visible  from  the  external  side.  The  talon  consists  of  a  high  and 
sharp  hypoconid  with  trenchant  anterior  edge  and  internally  three 
very  much  smaller  cusps,  representing  the  hypocouulid,  entoconid 
and  a  tubercle  in  front  of  the  latter  to  which  no  name  has  been 
given.  This  crenulate  inner  border  of  the  talon  is  highly  charac- 
teristic of  the  genus. 

Three  species:  T,  quivirensis  Cope,  T,  biculmiTiatua  Cope  and 
T,  {Mloelcenus)  heilprinianus  Cope.  In  his  last  publication'  Cope 
refers  the  T,  heilprinianus  to  a  subgenus  ( Gdniacodoii)  of  Mio- 
clanus,  but  the  talon  of  the  only  known  tooth  agrees  best  with  that 
of  Triiaodon, 

OONIACODON>  Cope. 
Syn  Mioclotnus  Cope,  in  part ;   Triisodqn  Cope,  in  part. 

Though  established  only  as  a  subgenus  of  Miodcmua,  this  group 
of  species  should  be  raised  to  full  generic  rank  ;  it  is  closely  allied 
on  the  one  hand  to  Tnisodon  and  on  the  other  to  Sarcothraustea, 
the  distinction  between  the  three  being  frequently  a  matter  of  much 
difficulty.  The  species  are  of  moderate  size,  smaller  on  the  average 
than  those  of  either  of  the  allied  genera.  The  anterior  upper  pre- 
molars are  small  and  simple.  ^  is  implanted  by  three  fangs  (at 
least  in  O.  levisanus)  but  has  no  distinct  deuterocone.  P^  has  a 
very  high,  acute  protocone  and  well  developed  deuterocone.  The 
upper  molars  are  triangular  in  shape  with  low,  conical  cusps  and 
n*!  has  a  fairly  well  developed  hypocone.  P*  has  a  small  talon, 
divided  into  minute  outer  and  inner  cusps.  The  lower  molars  are 
the  characteristic  feature  of  the  genus  ;  the  trigonid  is  moderately 
elevated  above  the  talon  ;  the  proto-  and  metaconids  are  of  nearly 
the  same  size  and  very  closely  approximated,  forming  a  twin  cusp 


»  Amer.  Naturalist.  1881,  p.  667. 

«  Trans.  Am.  Phil.  Soc,  Vol.  xvi,  Pt.  II,  p.  331. 

'  hf)C.  cit. 
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which  is  cleft  but  a  short  distance  IkIow  the  apex ;  the  paracouid 
ia  very  smM,  depressed  and  aubmedian  in  positioii,  i,  e..  Bk&BdiDg  in 
front  of  the  space  between  the  proto-  and  nietacouids.  The  lalon 
ia  basin-shaped  and  consists  of  hypo-  and  entuconids  which  may  be 
of  nearly  the  same  sixe  (W.  rutliew)  or  the  former  may  be  much 
the  larger  (G.  levuiamu).  A  minute  bypoconulid  is  also  prenent. 
M'  is  much  reduced. 

Three  species:  0.  (TriUO'lon.  Mioe/aniu)  levisanut  (-\)pe,  (J. 
(Mioctejiiw)  gavdryauiu  Cope,  and  G.  (Triifodoii.  Miwiauu*) 
nwitcug  Cope.     Pucrco. 

KICBOCLXirODOR,  fta.  nav. 
Syn.  MioilitHUi  Cojn:,  m  perl. 

Known  only  from  lower  molars,  which  are  mnoh  like  those  of 
Qonincodoii,  e9»|jecially  in  the  constitution  of  the  trigonid,  but  the 
talon  is  very  diHereiit  and  agrees  with  that  of  Deltatlieriutn  and 
I'tnlarodon  \n  the  ahsence  of  the  eiitocnnid  and  lai^e  sixe  of  the 
hypocoiiulld,  es|>ecially  in  in' ;  the  valley  !b  thus  widely  open  on  the 
inner  side. 

One  species:  M.  {Tn'kodon,  iViVteiiw)  o»»«ry«M  CVipc.     Pucrco. 
BABCOTKBAHaTBS '  <'<']><'. 
Syn.  Afiet/.fniii  Co|)e,  in  jmrl. 

The  largest  Pucrco  Creodoiits  arc  to  be  found  auiong  the  species 
of  this  genus.  The  su|>erior  molars,  so  far  as  they  arc  known,  and 
the  hnvcr  premolars  agree  closely  with  those  of  Goniueodon,  the 
only  differences  being  their  larger  size,  more  maseive  cusps,  thicker 
and  more  prominent  cinguluni,  especially  at  the  anicro-extemal 
angle  of  the  crown.  ^^,  is  oval  in  shape  and  reduced  in  A7.Q,  having 
lost  the  metacone.  The  anterior  lower  premolars  are  remarkable  for 
their  small  -^ize  ami  simple  construction,  hut  p"  is  very  much  larger 
and  higher  and  has  a  large  talon,  divi<led  into  inner  and  outer 
cusps  The  lower  molars  differ  from  those  iif  (ioiikicodon  in  the 
composilion  of  the  trigonid ;  the  protoconid  is  nmcb  the  largest 
element,  llie  ]iara.  and  nictaconids  are  greatly  reduced  and  place^l  on 
the  same  fore  and  aft  line,  as  in  TriUodun.  but  the  talon  is  very 
different,  consisting  of  hypo-  and  entoconids  and  small  hypocoiiulld, 
wliicli  may  or  may  not  he  much  enlarged  on  m',  the  size  of  which 
tooth  is  very  variable  in  the  diHi;rcnt  sjiccic.  The  skull  has  a 
very  small  craniiil  cavity  and  a  very  high  ocei]>ital  crest,  which  is 
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arched  from  side  to  side  and  contiDued  forward  into  an  extremely 
prominent  sagittal  crest.  The  zygomatic  arches  are  heavy  and  pro- 
ject strongly  from  the  skull ;  the  glenoid  cavity  is  deeply  concave, 
with  prominent  pre-  and  post-glenoid  crests.  The  mandible  varies 
much  in  size  and  proportions;among  the  different  species,  being  in 
some  long  and  slender  and  in  others  very  massive,  but  in  all  the 
ascending  ramus  is  of  remarkable  antero-posterior  extent,  the  dis- 
tance from  the  condyle  to  m^  exceeding  the  length  of  the  molar  pre- 
molar series.  The  condyle  is  placed  low  down  and  there  is  a  short 
hooked  angular  process.  The  masseteric  fossa  is  large  but  shallow, 
especially  so  in  the  larger  species. 

In  his  latest  paper*  on  the  Puerco  fauna  Cope  classifies  Sarco. 
thraustea  as  a  subgenus  of  MlocUenus,  a  view  which  is  obviously  unten- 
able, as  the  affinities  of  the  genus  are  much  more  nearly  with  the 
Mesonyeliidce,  in  which  family  Schlosser  has  included  it. 

There  are  five  well  marked  species  of  Sarcothraiustes,  all  of  which 
are  from  the  Puerco  beds :  S.  ajitiquiia  Coi)e,  iS,  coryphceus  Cope,  S. 
bathygnathua  Cope  and  S,  (  ConorycteSf  Mioclcenus)  crassinispia  Cope. 

MESONYCHIDJE  Cope. 

Superior  molars  tri tubercular,  not  trenchant ;  inferior  molars  with 
metaconid  rudimentary  or  absent;  talon  trenchant,  lacking  ento- 
conid.  Astragalus  deeply  grooved,  except  in  DUsacus,  and  articu- 
lating with  the  cuboid. 

The  long  continued  existence  of  this  family,  throughout  the  entire 
Eocene  and  into  the  White  River  Miocene,  brought  with  it  numbers 
of  important  changes  in  dental  and  skeletal  structure,  so  that  char- 
acters diagnostic  of  the  entire  family  are  difficult  to  find,  and  yet 
the  close  relationship  and  succession  of  the  various  genera  are  so 
clear  and  obvious  that  it  is  impracticable  to  place  them  in  more  than 
one  family. 

DI88ACTJ82  Cope. 

This,  the  oldest  member  of  the  series,  is  in  many  respects  closely 
similar  to  Goniacodon  and  Tri'iitodon,  but  with  important  differences. 
The  dental  formula  is  unreduced,  but  the  upper  premolars  have 
already  attained  a  considerable  degree  of  complication.  ^  is  much 
elongated  antero-posteriorly  and  has  a  small  deuterocone ;  P4  is  com- 
pletely molariform,  having  a  distinct  tritocone  in  addition  to  the 

» Trans.  Am.  Phil.  Soc,  Vol.  xvi,  Pt.  II.  p.  320. 
*Amcr.  Naturalist,  1881,  p.  10l9. 
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liir^  deulerocone.  Tbe  upper  molars  are  very  simple  and  coDsist 
of  ft  large  urejcetilLu  protocone,  and  low,  compressed  para-  and  meta- 
cones.  the  latter  suoiewhut  the  smaller  of  the  two.  In  the  iowerjaw 
p'  U  very  small  and  simple,  implauted  by  one  faujr.  pir'auo'  are 
ull  alike,  except  in  size,  which  iuoreasee  posieriorly ;  these  teeth 
cuQsiat  of  a  high,  acute,  trenchant  and  recurved  jirolowmid.  nud  a 
low  outling  heel,  but  with  no  pnraconid,  except  fur  i>  rudimentary 
ooe  on  I'*.  In  the  lower  moUrs  the  protocouid  is  greatly  enlarged, 
compreaged,  acute  and  with  cutting  edges  ;  the  metaconid  ha.H  almost 
completely  fu§ed  with  the  protooonid,  from  which  it  ia  sepamled 
only  hj  a  very  shallow  groove ;  tlie  paraconid  is  nuich  reduced  and 
forma  a.  low  anterior  basal  cuep;  the  laJon  consists  of  ihe  hy|>oconid 
only,  which  has  a  trenchant  upper  margin.  The  mandible  is  slender, 
with  long  symphysis  which  reaches  to  p'.  The  posterior  thoracic 
and  lumliar  vertebrae  have  the  characteristic  creodiint  feature  of 
involuted  zygapophyses.  In  the  humerus  the  entepicondyle  is  leas 
prominent  than  is  u^ual  among  creodonts,  but  retains  the  foramen  : 
the  trochlea  is  low.  but  distinctly  convex.  The  ulna  has  a  long 
olecranon.  The  bead  of  the  radius  ia  transversely  oval  and  displays 
three  humeral  surfaces.  The  astragalus  is  very  slightly  grooved, 
and  the  trochlear  surfuce  extends  tn  ihc  middle  of  the  iie<'k  ;  di.-tnlly 
there  is  a  distinct  facet  for  the  cuboid,  sepiirated  from  the  navicular 
surface  by  an  angle;  the  body  of  the  bone  is  pierced  by  a  foramen. 
Tbe  calcaneum  has  a  long  tuber  calcis  and  rather  small  sustenta- 
culum. Tbe  proximal  end  of  the  cuboid  exbibiis  separate  facets  for 
the  calcaneum  and  astragalus.  The  feet  were  plantigrade  and 
pentadactyl. 

Three  species  have  been  referred  to  this  genus:  D.  "ovo/omh*  Cope, 
and  D.  carnifex  Cope  are  from  the  Puerco  and  Z>.  teptopnal/im 
Oshorn  is  from  the  Wasatch,  but  being  known  from  a  single  molar 
only,  is  provisionally  placed  in  this  genus. 

FACHTJEITA'   Cop*. 
Syn.  Af/sea}'t'  Cope,  in  pan. 

I:,  f'[,  I'],  M;.  The  incisors  are  small,  the  canines  very  robust. 
I'l   is  small,  single- rooted  and  separated  by  a  short  diastema  from 

1  Hep,  Verl.  Fms.   New  Mexico,   U.   S.   GeoR.  Surv.   W.    100th    Mci..  1874, 

p,  n. 

'  it//i^nj'.r  ossi/figu!.  Ten,  Vert.  p.  3(1'*. 
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Pa  which  is  somewhat  larger  and  has  a  tritocone;  Pa  is  similar  but 
larger  and  P4  is  completely  molariform,  but  the  tritocone  is  smaller 
than  the  protocone.  The  molars  have  very  massive  cusps  and 
exhibit  a  reduction  of  the  metacone  in  favor  of  the  paracone;  ^9 
is  the  smallest  of  the  series  and  has  lost  the  metacone  entirely. 
The  lower  incisors  are  reduced  to  two  small  teeth  in  each  ramus.  F* 
is  small  and  single  rooted,  separated  from  the  canine  by  a  short  space ; 
P^siud~*  are  larger  and  have  a  well  developed  cutting  talon,  while  p* 
is  the  largest  of  the  series  and  rendered  completely  molariform  by 
the  addition  of  a  paraconid.  The  molars  diifer  from  those  of  DU- 
sacus  in  the  entire  absence  of  the  metaconid,  or  perhaps  it  would  be 
more  correct  to  say  that  it  has  become  completely  fused  with  the 
protoconid.  The  skull  has  a  very  long  cranium  and  short  face,  the 
zygomatic  arches  are  extremely  long,  massive  and  widely  expanded. 
The  mandible  has  a  slender  horizontal  ramus  and  extremely  broad 
ascending  ramus,  ending  in  a  bluntly  rounded  and  slightly  everted 
coronoid ;  the  angle  is  truncate  and  not  continued  into  a  distinct 
process;  the  symphysis  is  unusually  long.  The  limb-bones  of  this 
genus,  as  described  by  Cope,  show  a  remarkable  disproportion  between 
the  length  of  the  fore  and  hind  legs.  The  humerus  is  very  short  and 
stout,  with  a  very  prominent  deltoid  crest,  which  extends  nearly  the 
whole  length  of  the  shaft ;  there  is  no  distinct  intertrochlear  promi- 
nence ;  the  entepicondyle  b  very  prominent  and  pierced  by  a  fora- 
men. The  ulna  is  long  in  proportion  to  the  humerus  and  has  a 
strikingly  long  olecranon.  The  radius  has  a  transversely  oval  head 
and  massive  distal  end.  The  femur  is  long  and  stout,  the  tibia  long 
and  rather  slender.  The  astragalus  is  well  grooved  and  has  a  large 
cuboidal  facet  which  is  nearly  half  as  wide  as  that  for  the  navicular, 
a  character  unknown  among  creodonts,  except  in  this  family.  The 
metapodials  are  short,  the  phalanges  depressed,  the  unguals  flat- 
tened and  almost  hoof-like. 

The  species  of  this  group  were  the  largest  of  the  Eocene  flesh- 
eater:^  and  must  have  presented  an  exceedingly  curious  appearance 
when  in  life  from  the  disproportion  between  the  great  head,  exceed- 
ing that  of  the  largest  grizzly  bears  in  size,  and  the  small  weak  feet, 
as  well  as  that  between  the  length  of  the  fore  and  hind  limbs. 

Two  species :  P.  {Mesonyx)  osaifraga  Cope  and  P.  gigantea  Osborn. 
Wasatch. 
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HE8DSTX>   ra{>c. 

Syii,  SyuBplolAfHum'  Cope,  DrBiuacyoi^  Mar-h. 

I  have  elsewliere'  given  a  \-ery  full  acount  of  the  osteology  of 
tbia  genus,  and  sliall  therefore  devote  but  a  small  epuce  to  it  here» 
empliasi/ing  especially  the  ftotota  in  whicli  it  diflers  from  Padtyana- 
The  dental  formula  is  Ij  C\  P}  Slj.  The  upper  molars  differ  from 
those  of  I'achyana  in  the  equal  size  (jf  the  para-  and  metaeones, 
and  p^  is  even  more  completely  molariform,  all  three  cusps  being  of 
□early  e<iual  siite.  In  the  lower  Jaw  the  premolars,  except  p',  have 
assumed  the  molar  pattern  by  the  addition  of  the  paracouid  and 
trenchaot  talon.  The  molars  differ  from  those  of  Pacltyieiia  iu  the 
reduction  of  the  paraconid  and  etilargemeut  of  the  talon,  and  in 
the  eimplificatioti  of  lii*,  in  which  the  paraconid  is  rudimentary  or 
absent  and  the  taloii  very  flmall.  The  humerus  lackn  ihe  eutepi- 
eondylar  foramen  and  has  a  remarkably  wel!  developed  imcMea, 
which  is  high,  thick  and  with  very  large  iuterlrochlear  prominence, 
BO  as  to  resemble  the  corresponding  part  of  a  perissodactyl.  The 
ilium  is  like  that  nf  the  bears  and  much  more  expaoded  llian  in  any 
other  known  creodont.  The  bind  limb  does  not  much  exceed  ihe  fore 
Umb  in  length.  The  feet  are  digitigrade  and  tetradactyl,  the  nieta- 
podials  svmmelrically  arranged  as  in  the  hywna  and  the  melacar- 
pals  very  completely  interlocked.  In  this  genus  the  size  of  the 
head  and  length  of  trunk  are  very  great,  as  compared  with  the 
length  of  the  limbs  and  feet. 

Three  species  of  the  genus  have  been  described:  .1/.  obtiwidetig 
Cope  {Dromoeyon  vorax  Marsh),  M.  (Synojilotheriiint)  Imiiiix  Coi>e, 
which  are  from  the  Bridger,  and  M.  uinleiisU  Hcott,  front  the  Uinta, 
a  much  larger  s|>ecies,  To  these  may  be  provisionally  Hd<led  a 
fourth  which  was  obtained  by  the  Princeton  expedition  of  181)0  in 
the  White  River  bad  lands  of  Kouth  Dakota.  The  s|>ecijnen  con- 
sists of  a  fore  leg,  unfortunately  not  associated  with  teelh  and  there- 
fore its  reference  to  this  genus  cannot  be  considered  final,  though 
there  can  bo  little  doubt  that  it  belongs  lo  a  member  of  ihe  family. 
The  f pecies  may  be  named  and  described  as  follows ; 
TH«iaii;i  dakoteniii,  >[•■  nuv, 

Size  greater  than  that  of  either  of  the  Bridger  species,  Icii  than  J/. 
iiinlensis.     The  distal  end  of  the  humerus  is  broader  and  more  flat- 

"    >  Proc.  Am,  i'liil.  ?.oc..  1H7J.  [i.  4ti(l. 

'  1...C.  til.  IK  im ;   referrcl  lo  A/esony-r,  Ten.  Yen.  p.  .l-iH. 

~  -       ■  ■■       "  I.  XII.  lW;il,  p.  403. 
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tend  than  in  3/.  obtusidena,  the  trochlea  lower  and  wider  with  more 
rounded  and  hemispherical  intertrochlear  ridge ;  the  entepicondyle  is 
more  prominent,  but  has  no  forameu,  and  the  supinator  ridge  less  so. 
The  ulna  and  radius  do  not  differ  in  any  important  respect,  except 
size,  from  those  of  the  Bridger  species,  the  greater  transverse  breadth 
of  the  shafl  of  the  uhia  and  the  shorter  and  broader  olecranon.  The 
manus  is  also  constituted  very  much  as  in  3/.  obtusidens,  but  the 
ulnar  side  of  the  carpus,  and  especially  the  cuneiform,  is  broader. 
The  metacarpals  are  even  shorter  in  proportion  aud  mc.  V  more 
slender  aud  displaced  more  to  the  ulnar  side  of  the  unciform.  The 
following  measurements  exhibit  the  proportions  of  the  various  parts 
of  the  fore  limb  in  the  two  species. 


Humerus,  width  of  trochlea, 
Ulna,  length, 
Ulna,  length  olecranon. 
Ulna,  width,  distal  end, 
Radius,  length, 
Radius,  width  proximal  end, 
Radius,  width  distal  end. 
Metacarpal  II,  width  prox.  end, 
Metacarpal  III,  width  prox.  end. 
Metacarpal  IV,  length, 
Metacarpal  IV,  width  prox.. end. 
Metacarpal  V,  length, 
Metacarpal  V,  width  prox.  end. 

This  species,  so  far  as  it  is  at  present  known,  is  of  no  particular 
morphological  importance,  but  geologically  it  is  of  much  interest,  as 
adding  another  to  the  increasing  list  of  White  River  genera  of 
ancient  type  which  justify  Cope's  comparison  of  that  horizon  with 
the  Oligocene  of  Europe. 

PBOVIVEBBIDJE  Schlosser. 
Syn.  Leptictida  Cope,  in  part. 

Superior  molars  tritubercular  and  somewhat  trenchant;  para- 
and  metacones  closely  approximated  and  with  a  cutting  crest  pos- 
terior to  the  latter ;  inferior  molars  with  elevated  trigonid,  forming 
a  trenchant  blade. 


>btsidetu 

!.     M.  dakotensis. 

M. 

M. 

.027 

.039 

.207 

.208  (approx.) 

.048 

.035 

.015 

.015 

.160 

.167  (approx.) 

.023 

.030 

.024 

.028 

.014 

.008 

.011 

.015 

.065 

.060 

.010 

.012 

.050 

.051 

.014 

.009 
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DELTATHSBIITH'  Copv. 
Syti.  Lipedeilii'  Cope. 

Ij  Ci  Pi  M!.  This  genus  has  already  become  quite  apecializod 
through  the  loss  of  one  premolar  in  each  jaw  nod  the  com|)]ication 
of  p*.  I^i,  the  most  utilerior  premoiur,  is  simple,  compressed  and 
with  cutting  edges.  ^.  is  more  pyramidal  in  shape  and  is  siipportetl 
by  three  fange,  though  it  has  no  deulerocone,  which  is  well  devclojvd 
on  i>j.  The  molarB  are  triaDguUr  in  shape,  with  only  a  iiilightly 
thickened  ciiigiilura  representing  the  hypocone;  ^i  is  th*^  largest 
and  m,  the  smallest  of  the  aeries.  The  para-  and  nietacones  are  some- 
what approximated  aud  are  moved  mesially  from  the  outer  edge  of 
the  crowu  ;  from  the  metacone  is  given  ofTu  short,  curved,  (ren. 
cfaant  crest  which  runs  to  the  postero-ext«rnal  angle  of  the  cruwn, 
and  at  the  an  tero -external  angle  there  is  a  small  parnstyle ;  the 
cunuIcB  are  rudimentary  or  absent.  lu  <^'_]  the  metacone  is  nidi- 
meatary  and  has  no  posterior  crest.  The  anterior  lower  premolara 
are  simple,  but  p,  has  become  almost  molorirorm,  with  well  devel- 
oped trigonid  formed  by  the  addition  of  the  para-  aud  deuteroconida, 
but  the  heel  is  rudimentary.  The  lower  molars  are  very  primitive ; 
the  trigonid  retains  all  the  elements  and  the  meta-  and  paracouidii 
are  on  the  same  fore  anil  aft  line,  po  that  there  is  only  a  boaiiuiing 
of  a  shearing  blade;  the  talon  has  become  trenchant  through  loss  of 
the  entoconid.  The  skull  has  a  very  long  and  narrow  cranium,  with 
cerebral  fossa  of  small  capacity;  the  face  is  short  and  the  orbits 
placed  far  forward,  much  in  advance  of  the  very  deep  post-orbital 
constriction ;  the  nasals  and  parietala  do  not  lie  in  the  same  plane, 
the  profile  of  the  skull  rising  somewhat  at  the  forehead  ;  the  sagittal 
creat  is  very  long  aud  high ;  the  occiput  is  low  and  broad  and  the 
occijntul  crest  strongly  developed. 

One  species :  D.  fundaminis  Cope,  (Syn.  Lipodectet  penetrani 
Cope).     Puereo. 

S1H0FA>  UMj. 


In  view  of  the  imperfect  condition  of  Leidy's  Iy|>e  and  the  meagre 
description  which  he  gave  of  it,  I  have  hcsilated  long  in  adopting 

I  Amcr.  NaiurHlIsI,  18811.  p.  338. 
'  t.oc.  eil.  lHHl,p.  lOIO. 
M'roc.  Acart-NJl.Sci.lHTl.p.  115. 
'  Am.  Journ.  Sci.  3rd  .Ser..  Vol.  IV.  1872,  p.  120. 
'■hil.  Soc,  jflTJ.        ■  ■  ■ 
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his  name.  There  can,  however,  be  no  doubt  that  all  of  the  above 
names  refer  to  the  same  generic  group,  and  I  have  taken  the  name 
first  proposed,  though  our  knowledge  of  the  structure  of  these  forms 
is  entirely  due  to  Cope,  who  has  described  and  figured  them  with 
great  fulness.  Cope*  separates  Slypofophua  from  Sinopa  on  the 
ground  that  in  the  latter  the  last  lower  molar  has  a  rudimentary  talon, 
but  in  this  group  this  character  is  too  variable  to  be  of  generic 
significance,  though,  of  course,  it  often  is  so  in  others.  The  teeth 
are  unreduced  in  number.  The  anterior  upper  premolars  are  quite 
simple  except  that  Pji  has  a  small  deuterocone  and  is  implanted  by 
three  fangs.  £«  has  the  composition  of  the  sectorial  among  the 
Carnivora,  consisting  of  large  proto-  and  deuterocones  with  a  small 
tritocone  forming  a  trenchant  blade.  But  for  its  small  size,  this 
tooth  would  be  called  a  sectorial ;  there  is  also  a  thickening  of  the 
cingulum  at  the  antero-external  angle  of  the  crown,  forming  a 
minute  protostyle.  The  first  and  second  upper  molars  are  alike, 
except  in  size,  m,  being  the  larger ;  they  are  much  extended  trans- 
versely, the  para-  and  metacones  are  closely  approximated  and  a 
well  developed  trenchant  crest  runs  from  the  latter  to  the  postero- 
external angle  of  the  crown,  which  is  longer  and  more  prominent 
than  in  Deltatherium  and  not,  as  in  that  genus,  continuous  with  the 
metacone,  but  separated  from  it  by  a  cleft.  The  shifting  of  the  outer 
cusps  inward  from  the  external  margin  of  the  crown,  which  has 
already  commenced  in  the  Puerco  genus,  is  very  marked  in  Sinopa, 
The  conules  are  rudimentary  or  absent,  but  ^i  has  a  minute  and 
^  a  very  large  parastyle.  ^3  is  much  reduced,  especially  in  the 
antero-posterior  direction,  having  lost  the  metacone,  while  the  para- 
cone  has  moved  inward  nearly  to  the  middle  of  the  crown.  The 
inferior  premolars  are  simple ;  p^  is  very  small,  single-rooted  and 
isolated  by  a  diastema  both  in  front  of  and  behind  it ;  the  other  pre- 
molars are  two  fanged  and  form  acute  compressed  cones ;  p*  is  with- 
out accessory  cusps,  p  has  a  small  posterior  and  \i*  both  anterior 
and  posterior  basal  cusps.  M^  is  conspicuously  smaller  than  the 
others,  but  has  the  same  construction ;  the  trigonid  is  very  high, 
especially  the  protoconid;  the  paraconid  is  more  on  the  same  fore 
and  aft  line  with  the  protoconid  than  in  Deltaiherium  and  the  two 
together  form  a  correspondingly  more  efficient  shearing  blade;  the 
talon  is  much  reduced,  especially  in  m^,  but  retains  its  basin  shape, 
formed  by  tlie  hypo-  and  ento-conids ;  the  hypoconulid  is  lost.   In  the 

^  Teitiary  Vertebrata,  p.  289. 
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akiill  we  observe  the  loug,  uarrow  cranium,  wliicb  has  but  snmll 
cerebral  capacity,  with  very  marked  pustorbital  constriclion,  prom- 
inent sagittal  and  occipital  crcBls  and  long  Bygomatic  arches.  The 
roof  of  the  cranium  ani)  that  of  the  face  lie  in  nearly  the  gaoie  plane; 
the  face  in  short  and  tapering;  the  anterior  narea  are  termiual  in 
position  and  overhung;  by  the  tips  of  the  nasals,  which  project  beyond 
thepremaxilhihes.  The  mandible  is  long  and  slender,  with  very  broad 
ascending  ramus  and  high,  recurved  and  blunt  coronoid  process; 
the  masseteric  fossa  is  very  large  and  deep  and  the  angular  process 
lont;  and  prominent. 

The  neck  is  of  moderate  length,  the  lumbar  vertebnc  stout,  with 
well  developed  anapophyaea,  and  the  tail  long.  The  astragalus  is 
nearly  flat  in  some  species,  moderately  grooved  in  others ;  it  has  a 
long  neck,  vrith  rounded,  narrow  head,  which  displays  a  small  facet 
for  the  cuboid.  The  calcaneum  has  a  long  and  slender  tuber  ealcit 
and  a  ^mell  sustentaculum,  and  above  the  distal  end  is  considerably 
expanded,  an  in  the  plantigrade  carnivores.  The  cuboid  is  very  high 
and  narrow ;  the  calcam^al  facet  is  transverse  and  the  aatragalar  nar- 
row Rtid  oblique.  The  carpus  is  low  and  the  scaphoid  and  lunar 
separate. 

Sinopa  is  very  abundantly  represented  in  the  Wasatch  and 
Bridger,  not  less  than  thirteen  species  having  been  described,  rang- 
ing in  size  from  a  weasel  to  a  fos.  S.  rapax  I^idy,  S.  {Limnocyon) 
verujf  Marsh  arid  S.  {Limnoeyon)  agilis  Marsh,  S.  {Slypoloplitui)  pnn- 
jeii*  Cope,  S.  (SlT/polophun)  imeiUivorus  Cope,  5.  (■Slypolophug) 
brevicalcaratits  Cope  and  S.  {Trhfodon,  Stypotopkus)  acuUatiia  Cojie, 
are  from  the  Bridger;  S.  {Frololomris,  Siypolophtis)  viverrinvnCnpe, 
S.  (^Froictomui,  Stypolophus)  geciindariue  Cope,  S.  (Profotomiif, 
Slypohpfiui)  ttmlliciiipie  Cope,  S.  {Protolomus,  Slypnhphit*)  »tren- 
Wii«  Cope  and  S.  (Slypolophiii)  hiau»  Coj>e,  are  from  the  Wasatch, 
while  S.  whillte  Cope  {Stypoluphtte  «(renti«»  Cope,  in  part,  Stypolo- 
phut  whillir  Cope),  has  been  found  in  the  Wasatch  and  Wind  River 
beds.  Sinopa  eximia'  I^idy  probably  does  not  belong  to  this  genus 
and  Hchlosscr  has  referred  it  to  the  I'rimaies.  Limiioryon  r/;«in'tu' 
Marsh  likewise  must  be  removed  from  the  genua,  as  in  it  m' and  • 
are  described  as  being  tubercular. 


..  J«ur, 


0  Exu  V^ru  Faun. 
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PBOYIVEBBA^   RUtimejer. 

This  genus  is  very  similar  to  Sinopa,  diifering  from  it  only  in  the 
structure  of  the  last  upper  premolar  (P4)  which  is  as  simply  con- 
structed as  in  Deltatherium  and  consists  of  a  triangular,  trenchant 
protocone,  a  large,  conical  deuterocone,  with  no  trace  of  either  tri- 
tocone  or  protostyle.  To  this  European  genus  may  be  provisionally 
referred  a  species  from  the  Bridger  beds,  ?  P.  americanus  sp.  no  v. 
(Syn.  Sltiopa  rapax  Osborn,  Scott  and  Speir*  non  Leidy)  which  dif- 
fers from  its  European  congener  merely  in  size,  so  far  as  the  very 
imperfect  specimen  will  admit  of  comparison.  The  specimen  con- 
sists only  of  a  jaw  fragment  containing  p»  and  ^  which  may  possibly 
represent  a  Bridger  species  of  Didelphodtis,  but  the  general /aeie«  of 
the  tooth  agrees  better  with  Proviverra.  The  dimensions  of  P4  are : 
ant.-post.  diameter,  7  mm.,  transverse,  7  mm. 

DIDELPH0DTJ83  Cope. 
Syn.  Deltatherium  Cope,  in  part. 

This  genus  resembles  Proviverra  in  the  structure  of  the  teeth, 
especially  of  P^,  but  appears  to  have  lost  Pi,  giving  the  formula 
I^  Ci  P'l  Mf.  From  Sinopa  it  differs  in  the  simple  canine-like 
shape  of  Pj,  the  presence  of  a  deuterocone  on  Ps  and  of  a  corre- 
sponding element  on  p^,  and  the  less  reduction  of  ^s.  An  impor- 
tant difference  from  both  genera  consists  iu  the  much  less  pro- 
nounced development  of  the  posterior  cutting  crest  on  the  upper 
molars.     The  premolars  are  all  notably  high  and  acute. 

One  species  :  D.  (Deltatherium)  absarokce  Cope.     Wasatch. 

PALJEONICTID£. 

Syn.  Ambloctonidis  Co|)e. 

Superior  molars  without  or  with  only  rudimentary  posterior  cut- 
ting ridge;  para- and  metacones  very  high  and  pointed  and  well 
separated  ;  inferior  molars  with  reduced  talon  and  well  developed 
metaconid  ;  proto-  and  paraconids  enlarged,  flattened  and  forming 
an  efficient  sectorial  blade.    Face  much  shortened. 

PALJE0NICTI8«  de  Blainville. 

The  discovery  of  this  genus  by  Wortman  in  the  Wasatch  beds  in 
1891  is  one  of  very  great  interest  and  importance,  both  geologically 

*  Eocine  Saugtrthiere.  p.  8(). 

*  Pal.  Kept,  of  the  Princeton  Scientific  Expedition  of  1877,  p.  18. 
»  Amer.  Naturalist.  1882,  p.  463. 

*  0>i6o>;raphie,  Vivcrra,  p.  76. 
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aiij  morphologically.  The  advance  sheets  of  Osborn  aud  Wortinau's 
paper  enable  me  to  give  a  brief  account  of  it  lit-re.  The  dental 
formula  is  13  C'i  Pi  Mj.  The  superior  preinoiare  iiiorea»e  regu- 
larly iu  size  from  before  backward,  t^  is  small,  eiiiiple  anil  otic- 
rooted  ;  P]  is  also  small  and  bna  an  lucipient  deuLerocoue,  repre- 
sented by  an  elevated  and  ereuuJute  internal  ciiigulum;  on  Pi  ""d  . 
the  deutcfMone  is  distinct  and  supported  on  a  separate  fang  ;  [i'  has 
three  exlerunl  cu^p^*,  a  high  protocoue,  a  smaller  tritucoue  which 
forma  a  trenchant  heel,  and  a  small  protostyle :  the  tooth  thus  has 
all  the  elements  of  the  feline  sectorial.  M,  ;»  large  and  strictly  tri- 
gonodonC;  the  cusps  are  all  very  high  and  acuie,  the  para-  and 
metacones  show  no  tendency  to  coalesce  and  there  is  no  posterior 
treuchaut  crest  given  off  from  the  nietacone.  M^  is  very  small,  a 
mere  oval  rudiment,  with  no  distinguishable  elements.  The  ante- 
rior lower  premolars  all  have  a  compressed,  |)ointed  and  trenchant 
protoconid  and  a  small  posterior  basal  cusp,  and  f*  has  an  anterior 
cusp  in  addition.  In  the  molars  the  proto-  and  paracouids  are  flat- 
tened, brought  into  nearly  the  same  a ntero- posterior  line  and  form 
an  efficient  shearing  blade,  hut  retaining  a  well  developed  meta- 
conid  ;  the  talon  is  small  and  l>asin-shai>ed  and  on  m»  very  much 
reduced. 

The  cranium  is  long  and  tbe  face  much  shortened  ;  the  orbits  are 
large  aud  situated  far  forward  ;  the  anterior  uares  are  very  large 
and  tbe  muzzle  abruptly  truncated.  Tbe  mandible  has  a  short, 
deep  and  massive  horizontal  ramus  and  a  very  broad  ascending 
ramus,  which  terminates  in  a  blunt  corouoid ;  tbe  chin  is  abruptly 
rounded  and  the  symphysis  short.  The  physiognomy  of  this  skull 
is  strikingly  feline  in  character. 

One  American  species :  P.  occidenlulit  Osborn  :  Wasatch. 
AHBLOCTonnBi  Cope. 

The  only  known  specimens  of  this  genus  are  so  much  mutilated 
that  an  accurate  account  of  it  cannot  be  given.  According  to 
Oriborn*  the  dental  formula  is  PJ  M}.  The  external  upper  incisor 
is  much  enlarged  and  tbe  canines  are  of  great  size.  I|.  is  triangular 
!■  shape,  with  very  large  deuterocone,  a  trenchant  tritocone  and  a 
small  protostyle.    M  i  differs  from  that  of  PaiaonielU  in  tbo  reduction 

;,  Surv,   W.  of  lllOlh 
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of  the  protocone,  the  close  approximation  of  the  para-  and  meta- 
cones  and  the  elevation  at  the  postero-external  angle  of  the  crown, 
simulating  the  trenchant  ridge  of  the  Proviverridce  and  Hyanodon- 
tidas.  This  tooth  strongly  suggests  a  doubt  as  to  the  propriety  of 
referring  this  genus  to  the  present  family,  which  cannot  be  decided 
until  more  perfect  specimens  are  obtained.  P*  is  very  nearly  molari- 
form,  but  does  not  appear  to  have  a  deuteroconid.  The  composition 
of  m^  cannot  be  determined,  while  m*  appears  to  have  lost  the  metar 
con  id  and  the  talon  is  rudimentary  or  absent. 
One  species;  A.  ainosus  Cope :  Wasatch. 

PATBIOFELIS^   Leidy. 
Syn.  Limnofeli^  Marsh,  in  part,  Oreocyot^  Marsh. 

Only  the  inferior  dentition  is  known  ;  the  dental  formula  appears 
to  be :  Iif,  Ct  Pi  M ,.  The  premolars  are  very  massive  and  hyaena- 
like, and  have  a  posterior  basal  cusp.  F«  is  the  largest  of  all  the 
cheek-teeth  (i.  e.  in  the  type  si)ecies)  and  is  nearly  molariform.  KT^ 
appears  to  have  a  large  sectorial  blade  and  a  talon,  and  nT',  which  b 
larger,  to  have  neither  metaconid  nor  talon.  The  mandible  is  quite 
feline  in  shape,  but  the  horizontal  ramus  is  relatively  heavier  and 
the  masseteric  fossa  not  so  deep ;  the  ascending  ramus  is  not  so  broad 
as  in  PalcBonictie,  indicating  a  shorter  cranium  and  zygomatic  arches. 

The  type  species  is  P.  ulta  Leidy  (^Limnofelis,  Oreocyon  latidens 
Marsh)  from  the  Bridger.  A  second  species,  also  from  the  Bridger, 
is  referred  to  this  genus  provisionally,  ?P.  leidyanvs  Wortman,  but 
the  compressed  character  of  the  teeth  renders  the  reference  very 
doubtful. 

HYJENODONTIDJB. 

Syn.  Oxyanida  Cope. 

Para-  and  metacones  of  superior  molars  connate  or  indistinguish- 
ably  fused,  and  posterior  trenchant  blade  very  large;  protocone 
reduced  or  absent.  Talon  of  inferior  molars  and  metaconid  reduced 
or  absent  on  one  or  more  teeth  ;  proto-  and  paraconids  enlarged  and 
flattened  forming  a  shearing  blade. 

The  members  of  this  family  form  one  of  the  most  aberrant  of  the 
creodont  groups  and  display  a  great  many  stages  in  the  reduction 


1  Proc.  Acid.  Nat.  Sci.,  1S7(),  p.  Id. 

«  Amcr.  Journ.  Sci.  and  Arts,  3rd  Scr.,  Vol.  IV,  1872,  p.  208. 

•Loc.  cit.,  p.  4vJ6. 
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and  si m pi iti cation  of  chc  molar  teeth,  so  that  the  family  definition  can 
be  friimed  only  In  the  most  general  terms.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
BUCceBsion  of  the  genera  is  so  olnse  and  the  Bte|i8  of  chnnge  so 
gradual,  that  it  aeems  impractic^tble  t^t  subdivide  the  group  unices 
CHuh  genirs  be  given  family  rank.  The  cimneciion  of  [his  group 
wilb  ihe  Proviverriilm  ia  very  clu^  and  the  line  of  separatiou  between 
them  arbitrary  rather  than  uaturul. 

OXYJEHA"  Cope. 
Ij  Ck  P}  M;.  The  incisors  are  small,  except  'j  which  is  very 
Inrgc  and  separated  by  a  diastema  from  the  great  tm^k-like  canine. 
^  ia  small  anil  single  routed  ;  the  other  premolars  iucrease  in  Mze 
and  complexity  posteriorly;  Jji*"''  j  have  developed  the  deutero- 
cone.  and  P*  is  a  well  developed  sectorial,  with  very  large  deulero- 
cone  and  trenchant  Iritocone,  which  with  the  protocoue  forms  a  very 
elfeciive  ahearing  blade,  nearly  as  large  as  the  tirst  molar.  M^r.  is  the 
exaggeration  of  ft  condition  already  found  in  Sinopa  and  lie  allies; 
the  protocone  is  somewhat  reduced,  the  para-  and  metaconcs  very 
closely  approximated  and  the  posterior  cutting  creet  greatly  en- 
larged, foriuins;  a  Bectorial  blude.  Mj  is  transversely  extended  and 
very  short  nntero-poeteriorly  ;  it  appears  to  consist  of  a  emull  para- 
cone  and  very  broad  protocone.  In  the  lower  jaw  p'  is  one  rooled  ; 
p"  V.i.l  '  have  high  protoconida  and  low,  pointed  talons;  p*  is  similar, 
but  larger  and  the  heel  is  trenchant.  The  molars  consist  of  a 
sectorial  blade,  formed  by  the  enlarged  and  flattened  proto-  and 
paraconida,  with  a  well  developed  melaconid;  the  talon  is  low, 
Bmall  and  basin-like,  with  continnons  mnrgin.  The  relative  size  of 
the  molars  varies  ;  in  some  cases  lii'  is  the  larger  and  in  others  m^. 

The  researches  of  Cope,  and  latterly  those  of  O^horn  and  Wort- 
man,  have  given  ns  almost  a  full  account  of  the  skeleton  of  this 
curious  genus.  The  skull  is  qnite  feline  in  appearance,  with  short 
face,  broad  and  truncate  muzzle  and  large  anterior  nares,  the 
zygomatic  arches  are  prominent,  heavy  and  moderately  long,  and 
the  jugiil  seuda  up  ft  atrong  |xiBt-orbital  process,  partiully  enclosing 
the  orbit.  There  is  a  long  and  prominent  sagittal  crest  and  the 
crnniut  walls  are  thick. 

The  posterior  thonicic  and  lumbar  vertebne  display  the  creodont 
ty]>e  of  zygapophyses,  and  the  tail  is  long  and  stout. 
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The  humerus  has  tuberosities  of  no  great  size,  but  the  deltoid 
ridge  is  remarkably  long  and  prominent ;  the  trochlea  is  low  but 
broad  and  has  a  rounded  surface  for  the  capitellum  of  the  radius; 
the  entepicondyle  is  relatively  small,  but  retains  the  foramen.  The 
head  of  the  radius  is  dit>coidal  and  the  distal  end  is  expanded  and 
bears  a  carpal  facet  which  is  very  feline  in  shape.  The  distal  end 
of  the  ulna  has  also  very  much  the  same  form  as  in  the  cats.  The 
carpus  is  low  and  broad,  with  separate  scaphoid,  lunar  and  central 
elements.  The  metacarpals,  five  in  number,  are  strikingly  small  and 
weak,  as  compared  with  the  size  of  the  skull  and  teeth ;  they  are, 
however,  interlocked  in  the  same  elaborate  manner  as  in  the  cats. 
The  phalanges  are  depres^red  and  the  unguals  small,  compressed  and 
claw-like,  but  cleft  at  the  free  end. 

The  pelvis  differs  from  that  of  the  typical  creodonts  in  having 
an  expanded  ilium  and  wide,  flattened  ischium.  The  femur  has  a 
wide  and  flat  proxrmal  end,  and  prominent  first  trochanter,  but  the 
digital  fossa  is  small  and  shallow.  The  tibia  has  a  broad,  overhang- 
ing head  and  the  shaft  is  deeply  grooved  on  its  posterior  fu<*e ;  the 
astragalar  surface  is  nearly  flat  and  the  inner  malleolus  prominent. 
The  astragalus  has  a  very  slightly  grooved  trochlea,  large  neck 
and  convex  head,  which  is  directed  obliquely  inward;  distally  there 
is  a  facet  for  the  cuboid.  The  calcaneum  is  short  and  heavy  and 
especially  remarkable  for  the  great  obliquity  of  thecuboidal  surface. 
The  navicular  is  broad  and  very  shallow  and  is  obliquely  placed 
with  reference  to  the  axis  of  the  foot.  The  cuboid  U  a  remarkable 
bone  and  its  shape  is  characteristic  of  the  entire  family ;  the  prox- 
imal surface  is  unequally  divided  between  a  large  surface  for  the 
calcaneum  and  a  smaller  one  for  the  astragalus  which  meet  at  right 
angles;  this  gives  the  cuboid  a  very  oblique  position  and  causes  the 
axes  of  this  bone  and  of  the  navicular  to  form  an  acute  angle, 
instead  of  being  parallel.  This  divergence  is  to  some  extent  compen- 
sated by  the  very  large  wedge-shaped  ectocuneiform.  The  pot-iiiori 
of  the  tarsal:}  here  de-cribed  prmhices  a  divergent,  radiating  arrange- 
ment of  the  metatarsals,  which  like  the  metacarpals,  are  all  present* 
but  are  weak  and  slender. 

Three  species:  O.forcipata  Cope,  0.  lupina  Cope  and  0.  morsi- 
tans  Cope.     Wasatch. 


FROOSEDIKOB  OF  THE  ACADEUT  OF 

PKOTOPSALIS  Cope.i 

Sjo.  ?  LimHBfeli^  Mat.h. 

Tlie  D&rae  Lmnojelia  jb  of  elder  dnto  thnn  l*i-oiop»alig,  but  was 
foimiietl  Ujwii  such  imperfect  BpecimeiiB  that  no  generic  chaniders 
can  lie  derived  from  ihetn.  The  proliahilily  thnt  botb  naiiie^  refer 
to  the  fluttie  thing  is  given  by  the  fact  that  both  are  very  large 
animals,  referttble  tu  the  HyieiiodotUidie  and  <ici:urriug  in  the 
Bridger  beds. 

The  iiiimher  nf  teetli  in  this  genus  is  not  known  ;  an  anterior  lower 
molar  (m'  ?}  resembles  that  of  Oxyana,  having  a  metaconid  and 
fairly  large  baiin-sbaped  heel;  m'  ?  however,  is  strikingly  like  the 
inferior  sectorial  of  tlie  cats,  except  for  the  greater  height  and  nar- 
rownei«of  tbeprotoconid;  the  metaconid  hae  disappeared  and  the 
tatou  is  a  minute  rudiment.  The  skeleton,  so  far  as  i(  is  knoirn, 
closely  resemblea  that  of  OryiBHo,  but  the  hones  are  much  larger, 
more  massive  and  with  more  prominent  procesaca  fur  muscular 
attachment.  The  cuboid  is  very  peculiar ;  the  calcaneal  surface  U 
even  larger  and  more  oblique  than  in  Oxyteita  and  is  slightly  con- 
vex, while  the  aatragalar  facet,  which  in  the  Wasatch  genus  is  nearly 
plane,  is  in  Protop»ali»  decidedly  concave  from  before  backward. 
The  nietapodials  are  relatively  stouter  than  in  (hya'ua. 

One  species:  P.  ligrinue  Cope  (Syn.  1  LimnofetU  ferox  Marsh). 
Bridger. 

HEHIPB&LODOH'  Copt, 

This,  the  largest  of  known  creodonls,  is  nearly  allied  to  Pttrodon, 
but  distinguishable  from  it  by  ihe  character  of  m',  which  in  the 
Iatt«r  has  a  rudimentary  trenchant  heel,  but  in  the  furnier  the  taton 
is  larger  and  basin-shaped,  with  continuous  margin,  as  in  Oxytena  ; 
the  metaconid  ie  probably  absent.  This  is  the  only  molar  the  con- 
struction of  which  is  known,  but  the  number  of  teeth  in  tbemnndible 
is  known  to  be :  Ii  Ct  P*  Mj.  The  canine  is  exceedingly  power- 
ful and  the  jaw  very  mas.»ive ;  the  chin  is  deep  and  abruptly  rounded 
and  the  symphysis  very  long,  extending  to  p».  The  femur  is  very 
like  that  of  Protopsa/U,  but  has  a  much  longer  neck  and  small 
hemisplierical  bead ;  the  second  and  third  trochanters  are  not  very 
prominent  and  the  latter  is  placed   low  down   on  the   shiift ;  ihe 
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rotular  trochlea  is  short  and  narrow  and  the  condyles  differ  from 
those  usually  found  among  creodonts  in  being  closer  together,  of 
more  unequal  size  and  projecting  more  strongly  backward. 

One  species :  H,  grandis  Cope,  from  the  White  River  beds  of  the 
Cypress  Hills,  N.  W.  Territory,  Canada. 

HT£NODON  Laiser  A  Pariea. 

The  dental  formula  of  this  genus  is:  If  C{  PJ  Mf.  The  upper 
premolars  have  high,  acute  and  simple  crowns,  except  pj,  which  has 
both  deutero-  and  tritocones,  though  they  are  considerably  reduced, 
as  compared  with  those  in  Pterodon  and  Oxycdna.  The  upper 
molars  are  greatly  simplified  by  the  entire  loss  of  the  protocone  and 
the  fusion  of  the  para-  and  metacones,  though  they  can  still  be  dis- 
tinguished on  ^  ;  the  posterior  crest,  on  the  other  hand,  is  greatly 
developed  and  thus  these  teeth  form  effective  sectorials;  ^  is  con- 
siderably the  larger  of  the  two.  The  inferior  premolars  are  likewise 
simple,  having,  in  addition  to  the  very  high  and  acute  protocouid, 
a  more  or  less  well  developed  posterior  cusp.  m"»  is  much  the 
smallest  of  the  series,  and  consists  of  proto-  and  paraconids,  with  a 
rudimentary  talon,  the  metaconid  having  disappeared ;  in  m^  the 
talon  is  still  further  reduced ;  the  proto-  and  paraconids  form  a 
trenchant  blade;  m*  is  still  larger  and  has  no  trace  of  the  talon  ;  it 
closely  resembles  in»  of  the  cats. 

The  skull  is  typically  creodont,  with  some  remarkable  spe'bialissa- 
tions.  The  cranium  is  long,  narrow,  of  small  capacity  and  with 
very  marked  post-orbital  con^riction  ;  the  face  is  rather  short  and 
the  large  orbits  placed  very  far  forward ;  the  upper  contour  of  the 
skull  is  nearly  straight,  parietals  and  nasals  lying  in  nearly  the  same 
plane.  The  occiput  is  low  and  broad,  with  small  paroccipital  pro- 
cesses closely  applied  to  the  still  smaller  paramastoids.  The 
frontals  enclose  large  sinuses.  The  nasal  chamber  is  very  high  and 
in  consequence  the  mesethmoid  is  even  larger  than  in  the  carnivo- 
rous mar^^upials ;  the  vomer  is  likewise  very  long  and  high  and  the 
ethmo-turbinals  are  well  developed  and  complexly  folded.  The 
jugal  is  rather  slender  and  is  applied  to  the  maxillary  quite  close  to 
the  level  of  the  molars.  The  palate  is  very  remarkable ;  the  pala- 
tines are  much  elongated  and  in  contact  almost  throughout  their 
length,  forming  a  tube,  which  opens  far  back,  as  a  narrow  slit, 
between  the  hinder  end  of  the  palatines  and  pterygoids;  in  one  spe- 
cies {H.  leptocephalus)  the  opening  is  pushed  still  farther  back  by 
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e  junction  of  the  pterygoid 
nial  foramina  are  very  much  aa  in  the  di>gs,  but  there  a 
one  iruportunt  aud  cuiiHtant  diifereDce  between  the  Am 
Etiropeiin  species  of  the  genus,  in  thut  the  latter  poa^c^s  an  alisphc- 
noid  canal,  which  the  furmer  have  not.  In  the  Americnn  furms  the 
horizontal  rainui<  of  the  mandible  is  long  ind  slender,  gradiially 
deepening  posterinrly,  and  forming  a  very  long  EymphyBis  uiih  its 
felliiw ;  the  coronoid  is  more  or  \e»s  triangular  in  shape  and  the  con- 
dyle is  placed  very  low  ;  the  angle  terminates  in  a  short  hook. 

The  skeleton,  which  is  very  cmnpletely  known,  differs  from  that 
of  Oxyteiia  only  in  details  and  need  not  be  described  here,  far- 
ther than  t'l  mentiiin  the  hirge  articulation  between  the  fibula  and 
the  calciuieum.  The  American  hyajnodonla  have  the  ecaphoid, 
lunar  aud  central  bones  all  sepitrate,  while  in  the  European  s]>eciea 
tliey  are  coalesced. 

Four  iniericnn  species  of  Hyaniodon  have  been  described:  B. 
korridua  l^idy,  If.  cruciafis  Iji-idy,  H.  mtejihu  I^^idy,  H.  leplo- 
ce},h.th>,  fsmli,  all  from  ihe  While'River. 

MIACID^  Cupc. 

Fourth  Tipfjer  premolar  and  first  lower  molar  forming  the  single 
pair  of  sectorials ;  superior  molars  tritubercutar,  inferior  molars, 
except  iii^,  also  tubercular. 

The  members  of  this  family  which  fi>rm  the  connecting  link 
between  the  Crcodonta  and  the  Carnivora,  so  fur  at  leii^t  us  their 
dentition  is  concerned,  arc,  unfortunately,  as  yet  very  imperfectly 
known,   no   complete   skull    or   well    preserved    feet    having    been 

DIDTHICTISi  Cofc. 
]'  C\  I*]  M'.  The  anterior  upper  premolars  are  simple,  c<)m- 
pre^^ed  and  trenchant  cone^^,  without  accessory  cusps,  but  r^^  is  a 
fully  dcvelo|ied  sectorial,  the  proto-  and  tritocones  forming  the 
blade ;  the  protostyle,  which  occurs  in  the  cats  and  viverriucs,  is  also 
indicated.  M|  is  quite  largo,  with  the  three  primary  cusps  present, 
though  the  mctacone  is  much  reduced  and  the  metaconule  has  dia- 
ap|)eared,  ami  there  is  no  hypocone;  the  antero-external  angle  ol 
the  crown  is  greatly  extended  and  there  is  a  very  broad  cingulum, 

'  Sj.l   Cat,  V,-n,  EucfLC  N    M  ,  U.  S.  GtroET,  Sutv,    W     IoOiIt    Mer  ,   1876. 
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M2  is  much  smaller  than  |^i  and  in  some  species  is  greatly  reduced ;  it 
is  of  simple  tritubercular  pattern,  without  bypocoue  orconules..  The 
lower  premolars  are  much  compressed  and  have  posterior  cusps. 
M,  has  an  extremely  high  trigonid  which,  however,  forms  but  a 
primitive  sectorial  blade,  as  the  paraconid  retains  its  internal  posi- 
tion and  the  protoconid  is  but  little  enlarged,  except  in  height,  con- 
spicuously exceeding  in  this  respect  the  other  two  cusps  which  are 
of  nearly  equal  size.  Consequent  on  this  arrangement  the  shear- 
ing surface  is  anterior  rather  than  external ;  the  talon  is  low  and 
basin-shaped.  M,  is  very  much  smaller  than  mj  and  has  a  tubercu- 
lar crown,  but,  as  Cope  has  pointed  out,  this  tooth  is  clearly  derived 
from  a  tuberculo-sectorial,  all  the  elements  of  the  trigonid  being 
still  preserved  as  small  but  acute  cusps,  which  rise  slightly  above 
the  level  of  the  talon. 

The  skull,  so  far  as  it  is  known,  is  of  the  ordinary  creodont  type, 
with  short  tapering  face,  orbits  far  forward  and  deep  postorbital 
constriction.  The  mandible  has  a  long  and  narrow  horizontal 
ramus,  with  very  narrow  symphyseal  portion.  The  lumbar  vertebrae 
have  the  creodont  type  of  zygapophyses ;  the  metapophyses  and 
anapophyses  are  small.  The  humerus  has  small  tuberosities,  a  wide 
bicipital  groove  and  very  prominent  deltoid  ridge ;  an  entepicoudy- 
lar  foramen  is  present.  The  ulna  has  the  very  high  olecranon  so 
general  among  creodonts;  the  sigmoid  notch  is  deep,  but  the 
humeral  facet  small;  the  shaft  is  very  broad.  The  radius  has  a 
transversely  oval  head,  which  occupies  most  of  the  humeral  trochlea. 
The  carpus  is  very  low,  the  scaphoid  and  lunar  separate,  and  the 
unciform  shaped  as  in  the  viverrines  (e.  g.,  Arctictis).  The  pollex 
is  short  and  relatively  rather  stout,  the  other  metacarpals  much 
more  slender;  though  proportionately  much  weaker,  the  general 
character  of  the  metacarpals  and  phalanges  is  quite  like  that  in  the 
viverrines,  and  the  interlocking  of  the  metacarpals  is  similar, 
No.  II  touching  the  magnum  and  No.  Ill  the  unciform  though 
not  by  extended  surfaces.  The  ungual  phalanges  are  compressed  and 
sharp  and  very  like  those  of  Cynogale,  without  the  cleft  at  the  tips 
which  occurs  in  nearly  all  creodonts. 

The  ilium  is  short  and  prismatic.  The  femur  has  a  slender  com- 
pressed shaft  and  a  very  large  2nd  and  small  but  distinct  3rd  tro- 
chanter. The  tibia  is  long  and  slender,  with  gentle  sigmoid  curva- 
ture ;  the  astragalar  surface  is  but  obscurely  grooved  and  the  large 
malleolar  process  has  an  articular  surface  upon  the  distal  end.    The 
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astrngaluB  in  some  species  is  siighlly  grooved,  in  othere  not  at  all ; 
the  neck  is  lung,  the  head  narrow  and  nut  nrticulntiiig  with  the 
cubuid.  The  calcnucutti  is  short  mid  Ktout,  with  very  amnll  euslenla- 
culiirn  and  prumiuent  pruceas  for  the  cubo-calcnnea)  ligament.  The 
cuboid  is  like  that  of  Cynogale,  but  'a  without  the  distinct  excava- 
tion for  the  navicular.  The  metularsals,  probably  five  in  miniber, 
are  very  slender  and  interlocked  much  as  in  the  viverrines. 

Eight  apeciea :  D.  hnydenianvs  Cope  aud  D.  prtmvt  Cope,  are  from 
the  Piierco  ;  D.  protenm  Co|>e,  D.  leplomylna  Cope,  D.  dawkimiaiim 
Cope,  D.  ynaaaeierinui  Cope  Bnd  D.  eurtideng  Cope,  are  from  the 
Wasatch,  while  D.  allidens  Cope  is  from  the  Wasalcli  and  Bridger. 

■lACIS'    Coi.0. 
Syn.  ?  t'u/jfaTH^  Miif...li,  Vintaiyen'  Lcidy. 

Vulpavut  \t  an  older  name  than  Miadf,  but  being  founded  solely 
upon  the  upper  tuliercular  molars,  it  cannot  be  used,  for  the  exact 
generic  reference  of  the  tubercular  molars  is  at  present  impractic- 
able. 

The  dental  formula  of  the  mandible  is:  I|  Cr  Pi  M,.  The  in- 
cisors are  closely  crowded  together  and  the  second  one  is  pushed  back 
out  of  ihe  line  cf  theother  two.  V  ia  sinijle  rooted  and  in  wme 
species  is  isolated  by  a  diastema  both  in  front  of  and  behind  it,  in 
others  the  dental  series  is  uninterrupted.  In  n^'  the  trigonid  is  of 
mo<lerate  height,  and  through  the  flattening  of  the  protoconid  a  more 
efficient  sectorial  blade  is  formed  than  in  Didymietig ;  the  talon  is 
basin-like,  with  distinct  hypo-  and  entocontds.  M>  U  a  "tuber- 
cular" molar,  but  retains  all  the  elements  of  m'.  M'  is  very  small 
and  is  sometimes  implanted  hy  one  fang,  eomelimes  by  two. 

The  mandible,  the  only  known  portion  of  the  skull,  varies  from 
the  lojig  and  slender  jaw  of  J-/,  edax  to  the  relatively  short,  deep  and 
thick  jaw  of  M.  balhygnathm,  with  its  steeply  inclined  and  abruptly 
rounded  chin ;  the  masseteric  for^sa  is  deep  and  the  angular  process 
a  short  hook.  A  few  skeletal  fragments  of  M.  batkt/gtial hug  have 
been  found,  but  as  the  relations  of  that  species  to  the  others,  are 
very  far  from  cleiir,  the  description  of  these  will  be  omitted. 

Six  species  :  M.  parvivorm  Cope,  3f.  (  Uintncyoti)  edux  Lcidy,  M. 
(  Uiiilneyon')  vorax  Leidy,  and  M.  bathyijuathuii  Scott,  are  from  the 
Bridger  horizon.      Sf.  eanavia  Cope  has  been  found  in  the  Wasatch 
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and  Wind  River,  and  M,  brevirostria  only  in  the  latter  beds.  A 
very  doubtful  species  is  the  ?  M,  (?  Amphicyon)  vulpimis  Scott  and 
Osborn,  from  the  Uinta  Eocene,  which  is  too  imperfectly  known  for 
certain  reference. 

YIYEBSAVTJSi  Marsh. 

This  genus  is  very  inadequately  known,  but  appears  to  differ  from 
the  other  members  of  the  family  in  the  mandibular  formula :  Pt 
Mt-  M»  and  « are  tubercular,  but  the  trigonid  retains  all  three  cusps  and 
rises  considerably  above  the  level  of  the  talon.  The  premolars  are 
much  compressed  and  the  mandible  long  and  slender. 

Three  species :  F.  gracilU  Marsh :  ?  F.  nitidus  Marsh,  F  {Limno- 
cyoti)  ripariu8  Marsh :  Bridger. 

THIKOCTOHS  Marsh. 

Not  improbably  this  genus  is  identical  with  the  preceding  one. 
The  mandibular  formula  is  given  as:  Ii  Ct  Pt  M,  ;  m"»~and~»  are 
tubercular  and  the  angle  of  the  mandible  is  said  to  be  reflected. 

One  species :  T.  veloz  Marsh,  Bridger. 

Genera  Incertje  Sedis. 

Under  this  head  will  be  discussed  a  number  of  forms  which  have 
been  referred  to  the  Creodonta,  but  the  nature  of  which  is  very  pro- 
blematical. 

MIOCXJEirUSs  Cope. 

In  his  latest  paper  on  the  Puerco  fauna,  Cope  refers  to  this  genus 
no  less  than  twenty-six  species,  which  range  in  size  from  that  of  a 
black  bear  to  that  of  a  squirrel.  The  presence  in  one  horizon  and 
locality  of  so  many  species  of  a  single  genus  and  with  so  great  a 
range  of  size,  is,  on  the  face  of  it,  highly  improbable,  and  I  believe 
the  genus,  as  at  present  constituted,  to  be  an  unnatural  one.  For 
structural  reasons,  I  have  subdivided  the  group  into  many  genera, 
some  of  which  have  been  described  above,  and  others  remain'  to  be 
mentioned.  The  name  MiockRiius  should  be  restricted  to  those  forms 
which  agree  with  the  type  species,  M.  turgidtis,  in  the  extremely 
broad,  low  and  massive  premolars,  which  equal  or  exceed  the  molars 
in  size ;  these  are  :      3/.  turgidus  Cope,  M,  opisihacua  Cope,  M,  zitte- 


1  Amcr.  Joum.  Sci.  and  Arts,  2nd  Scr.,  Vol.  IV,  1872,  p.  127. 

2  Loc.  cit.,  p.  204. 

8  Amcr.  Naturalist,  1881,  p.  880. 
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liamis  Cope  antl  M.  turgiduiiculw  Coj^,  all  from  the  Puerco,  Tlie 
syatematic  position  of  the  genua  ia  veiy  doubtful,  for  audi  premolars 
ere  quite  unknown  among  the  creodonLs,  and  are  entirely  like  those 
of  the  condyl arthrous  family,  Periptycliidtt.  Indeed,  3f.  opUthnciu 
was  at  one  time  referred  to  HemithlaiuK  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Btructure  of  the  molars  ia  quite  diflerent  from  that  of  any  of  the 
typical  Condylarthra,  and  if,  as  Schiosser  has  suggested,  it  becomes 
necessary  to  refer  Nioclanut  to  that  group,  it  will  form  a  very  dis- 
tinct family  of  the  order. 

PBOTOCORODOH  gi'D.  w)y. 
Syn.  Minclitnus  Cope,  in  pan, 
To  this  genua  I  refer  as  a  type  species  the  M.  'peniacm  which  Cope 
provisionally  incorporated  with  Alioelacmtg,  though  directing  atten- 
tion to  the  resemblance  of  its  inferior  molars  (superior  unknown)  to 
those  of  the  pheaacodont  Prolr>gonia,  from  which  it  differs  in  the 
simplicity  of  p',  which  has  no  deuteroconid.  Certain  sjiecimens,  how- 
ever, show  rudimentary  indications  of  it.  I  think  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  this  genus  is  referable  t^  the  Phenaoidoiitida.  A  second 
species,  P.  (Jilioelontut)  lydekkeriamit,  the  structure  of  p~*  in  which  ia 
not  known,  probably  l>elotigs  to  the  same  genus.     Puerco. 

PAAASOXODOH  g«D.  dot. 

Syn.  CAriactti  Cope,  in  part. 
This  curious  form,  the  systematic  position  of  which  is  altogether 
uncertain,  is  known  only  from  inferior  molars,  though  the  alveoli  of 
the  premolars  indicate  that  these  teeth  were  extremely  compressed 
and  recall  in  their  proportions  those  of  the  primitive  artiodactyts; 
the  molars  also  suggest  relationship  to  that  group.  Tlie  latter 
increase  in  size  from  the  first  to  the  third  and  the  trigonid  rises  very 
little  above  the  talon.  In  m'  the  proto-  and  metaconids  are  of 
about  the  same  size  and  on  the  some  transverse  line;  they  are  both 
compressed  and  the  protoconid  shows  a  tendency  to  become  cres- 
centic  ;  the  small  paraconid  is  placed  immediately  in  front  of  the 
metaconid  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  slight  notch,  while  a  low 
ridge  connects  it  with  the  protoconid  ;  the  hypoconid  is  also  some- 
what cresccntic,  the  entoconid  lower  and  more  conical.  In  in'  the 
trigonid  ia  curiously  asymmetrical,  which  is  caused  by  the  biickward 
inclination  of  the  metaconid,  the  larger  size  of  the  paraconid  than 
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in  m^  and  the  greater  prominence  of  the  ridge  connecting  this  ele- 
ment with  the  protoconid ;  the  bypoconid  is  somewhat  crescentic 
and  the  entoconid  reduced,  the  valley  opening  inward  in  advance 
of  that  cusp  ;  the  hypoconulid  is  much  enlarged  and  carried  on  a 
distinct  fang.  It  would  require  but  relatively  little  alteration  to 
convert  this  tooth  into  one  of  true  selenodont  pattern. 
One  species :  P.  (  Chriacua)  rutimeyerantia  Cope.     Puerco. 

CA&CINODOH  gon.  nor. 
Syn.  Alioclanus  Cope,  in  part. 

This  genus  is  almost  certainly  unguiculate,  but  whether  creodont 
or  insectivorous  is  not  clear,  the  character  of  the  lower  molar  teeth 
somewhat  resembliug  those  of  the  Wasatch  Diacodon.  P«  ancT* 
have  high  and  pointed  protoconids  and  minute  posterior  basal  cusps. 
The  inferior  molars  increase  in  size  posteriorly  and  when  viewed 
from  the  side,  the  trigonid  is  seen  to  curve  forward  and  the  talon 
backward,  which  gives  the  crown  a  claw-like  shape.  The  proto-  and 
metaconids  are  joined  for  most  of  their  height  and  of  equal  size, 
and  the  small  but  elevated  paraconid  is  placed  close  to  the  latter, 
but  connected  with  the  former  by  a  crest ;  the  talon  is  a  deep  baisdn, 
with  elevated  margin,  upon  which  the  hypo-  and  entooonids  and 
the  hypoconulids  appear  as  small  tubercles.  In  m'  these  elements, 
especially  the  latter,  are  enlarged. 

One  species :  C  (Mioclcsnus)  filholianus  Cope.     Puerco. 

The  species,  Mioclceniis  (Deltatherium)  inierruptus  Cope,  M.  min- 
imits  Cope  and  M,  (Hyopsodus)  acolytus  Cope  should,  for  reasons 
already  stated,  be  removed  from  that  genus,  but  are  too  imperfectly 
known  for  proper  reference.  The  latter  (3/.  acolytus)  may  possibly 
be  a  forerunner  of  the  Wasatch  artiodactyl,  Pantolestes. 

Another  group  of  problematical  genera  b  that  constituted  by 
Onychodeetes^  Cope,  Conoryctes^  Cope  and  Hemiganuf  Cope,  which 
are  distinguished,  among  other  things,  by  the  remarkable  thinness  of 
the  enamel  which  covers  the  molars.  It  is  probable  that  these  forms 
should  be  removed  from  the  creodonts  and  as  Cope  has  suggested, 
brought  into  relation  with  the  tillodonts. 


1  Trans.  Am.  Phil.  Soc.,  Vol.  XVI,  Ft.  II,  p.  817. 
«  Proc.  Am.  Phil.  Soc,  1881,  p.  486. 
=»  Amer.  Naturalist,  1882,  p.  831. 
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October  4. 
Mr.  Charles  Morris  in  the  chair. 

Twenty-eight  persona  present 

Papers  under  the  following  titlee  were  presented  for  publication: — 

"The  Batrachift  and  Reptilia  of  North  Western  Texas,"  by  E.  D. 
Cope. 

"  On  a  Collection  of  Batrachia  and  Reptilia  from  Washington  and 
British  Columbia,"  by  E.  D.  Cope. 

"  Notes  on  a  Collection  of  Shells  from  the  State  of  Tabasco, 
Mexico,"  by  Henry  A-  Pilabry. 

Otology  oj  the  Inlet  of  Shoals. — Mr.  Theodore  D.  Rand 
remarked  that  Hildicock,  in  his  Geology  of  New  Hanipehire. 
devotes  but  a  few  lines  to  these  islands,  stating  that  their  geology 
has  been  neglected. 

Tbey  are  evidently  the  remains  of  a  single  island  eroded  by  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  and  are  composed  of  gueiasoid  rocks  with  a  number 
of  trap  dykes. 

The  rock  is  chiefly  a  coarse  ortboclase-raiiscovite  gneips,  of  which 
the  ortboclase  constitutes  probably  eighty  percent,  the  quartz  less 
than  twenty  and  the  muscovite  probably  not  over  two  i>er  cent. 
Inter-stratified  in  this  coarse  gneiss  ia  a  fine-grained  variety  contain- 
ing much  more  mica  and  usually  of  a  dark  gray  color.  In  some 
places  this  contains  serpentine  veins  of  orthoclase,  in  this  m  well  as 
in  other  respects  resembling  our  Manayunk  schisis  and  gneisses. 
Garnets,  while  not  entirely  absent,  are  t^uite  rare,  and  therock  very 
rarelv  approaches  a  schist.  The  strike  is  pretty  uniform,  about  N. 
70  S.,  while  the  dip  varies,  though  usually  70°  to  ilO"  N.  W. 
Through  these  rocks  pass  numerous  joints,  many  of  them  very 
irregular.  .\loug  these  joint-planes  erosion  has  taken  place  leav- 
ing a  very  rough  and  irregular  surface,  the  remaining  rock  being 
hard  and  not  much  disintegrated. 

Cros.aing  the  islands  in  a  general  northeast  and  southwest  direc- 
tion are  trap  dykes  of  varying  width,  from  one  to  ten  leet.  These 
form  special  lines  of  erosion,  and  are  invariably  lower  than  the 
adjacent  gneij^s,  though  apparently  ranch  harder.  All  exposed 
masses  seem  fresh  and  undecom  posed. 

Most  remarkable  among  these  is  one  at  the  southeai^t  end  of  Star 
Island.  It  is  about  six  feet  across  and  extends  at  an  acute  angle 
from  the  sriulh  to  the  east  shore.  Its  strike  is  N.  3.'i  E.,  its  dip  8!)° 
to  m"  N.  W.,  with  two  sets  of  joiuts,   one   parallel   to   tbp  dip,   t.hfi 
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great  masses  had  fallen  in,  forming  at  one  point  one  of  the  places 
of  historical  interest  known  as  Betty  Moody's  Cave.  The  length 
of  this  dyke  from  shore  to  shore  is  probably  five  hundred  feet,  but 
of  this  about  two  hundred  feet  have  been  eroded  to  sea  level.  In 
the  middle  the  trap  is  about  ten  feet  below  the  gneiss  walls;  to  the 
south  it  descends  by  a  series  of  steps  quite  abruptly  and  between 
vertical  walls  of  the  gneiss  probably  fifty  feet  to  the  sea. 

The  present  erosion  continuing,  this  southeast  end  of  the  island 
will  be  cut  off  entirely  and  form  a  separate  island  of  the  group. 
At  other  points  the  same  action  may  be  seen. 

Two  phenomena  were  observed  for  which  no  easy  explanation 
offers.  The  dark,  fine-grained  gneiss  was  usually  rather  regularly 
inter-stratified  in  the  more  abundant  coarse  granitoid  gneiss,  but  at 
a  number  of  points  it  was  observed  abutting  upon  the  gneiss  in  the 
direction  of  the  strike,  but  without  the  slightest  evidence  of  a  fault. 
At  one  point  on  Appledore  Island  there  was  a  stratum  of  the  dark 
variety,  thirty  feet  wide ;  suddenly,  and  almost  at  a  right  angle, 
twenty  feet  of  this  were  replaced  by  the  coarse  granitoid  rock,  while 
the  remaining  ten  feet  went  on  as  before.  A  clue  to  the  explanation 
was  seen  on  Appledore,  where  a  stratum  of  the  fine-grained  was 
separated  from  a  larger  mass  of  the  same  of  darker  color  by  a  foot 
or  two  of  the  coarse  feldspathic  rock,  which  also  bounded  it  on  the 
further  side.  This  stratum  had,  in  about  forty  feet,  five  constric- 
tions, narrowing  it  from  three  feet  or  more  to  hardly  as  many  inches 
in  one  place. 

The  other  feature  was  a  form  of  erosion  which  he  had  never  before 
seen.  On  the  horizontal  or  slightly  inclined  surfaces  of  the  nearly 
vertical,  fine-grained  gneiss  were  numerous  holes,  from  the  size  of  a 
small  pea  to  that  of  a  cherry.  The  gneiss  was  hard  and  undecom- 
posed.  These  pits  were  roughly  globular  and  were  generally  larger 
below  than  at  the  opening.  They  appeared  to  enlarge  and  coalesce, 
thus  breaking  down  the  rock,  bearing  a  slight  resemblance,  on  a  very 
small  scale,  to  the  pot  holes  of  a  river  bottom.  These  were  high 
above  the  sea.  They  appeared  somewhat  as  if  a  mineral,  like  gar- 
net, had  weathered  out,  but  there  are  no  such  minerals  in  the  rock, 
and  the  holes  show  no  evidence  of  such  ;  they  are  quite  rough  on  the 
inside  and  hence  have  not  been  bored.  Their  position  is  such  that 
only  ocean  spray  and  rain  water  could  reach  them.  They  are  quite 
abundant. 

On  the  Permanent  and  Temporary  Dentitions  of  certain  Three-toed 
Horses, — Profegsor  Cope  described  the  changes  m  the  characters  of 
the  superior  molars  of  Prolohippiis  pla^dus  Leidy,  resulting  from 
age  and  wear,  and  the  characters  of  the  dentition  of  colts  of  Proto- 
hippus  and  Hippotherium,  He  pointed  out  that  in  stages  of  wear 
up  to  middle  life  P.  placidus  is  the  Hippotherium  gratum  of  Leidy, 
and  that  then  the  protocone  fuses  with  the  paraconule,  ancl  the  ani- 
mal becomes  a  Protohippus,     He  had  not  observed  this  to  take 
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place  in  any  other  species  referred  to  Hippntherium.  Id  botb  these 
Btages  the  enamel  Ixirders  of  ibe  lakes  are  more  or  leas  plicate,  and 
the  posterior  loop  of  the  anterior  lake  is  present.  With  further 
wear  the  plications,  including  the  loop,  disappear,  when  the  molars 
agree  in  their  characters  with  Protohippus  parvutus  Mamh.  These 
observations  were  based  on  specimenB  from  the  Loup  Fork  beds 
of  Nebraska,  Kansas,  Colorado  and  Texas,  where  tlie  species  is 
abundant. 

The  speaker  exhibited  the  Tuolar  dcolitions  of  three  colts  from 
Wyomiog  and  Texas,  and  a  part  of  one  from  Colorado,  all  from  the 
Loup  Fork  beds.  He  showed  that  these  represent  the  genera 
Merythipput,^  Parahippus,  Hi/pohipput,  and  Anehjjjpm  of  Leidy, 
and  six  8]>ecies  of  tie  same  author.  He  thought  it  probable  that 
Anehijipru  belongs  to  a  colt  of  Hippolherium,  and  I'arahippue  and 
Mypohippiu  to  Prolohippus,  while  he  was  not  certain  as  to  the 
reference  of  the  type  ot  Meryehipput  (3/.  intit/nig').  He  poinf«d 
out  that  the  characters  of  the  mdividual  temporary  molars  difler  in 
the  different  teeth  of  the  series,  and  also  differ  at  dificrent  stages  of 
wear.  As  with  the  permanent  dentition,  in  some  species  the  tem- 
porary molars  are  always  simple,  while  in  others  the  enamel  borders 
are  more  complex.  In  the  latter  case  the  pattern  becomes  more 
simple  in  some  respects  with  prolonged  wear.  He  was  able  to 
correlate  the  temporary  and  permanent  dentitions  of  J\olo/tippus 
perdittii  Leidy  with  certainty,  and  those  of  P.  pachyope  Cope  and 
P.  mmibilU  Jjcidy  nith  much  probahilify. 

Professor  Cope  further  pointed  out  that  the  teniporarv  dentition 
in  these  three-toed  horses  is  more  simple  than  that  of  the  adult,  in 
some  cases  resembling  very  closely  the  permanent  dentition  of  the 
ancestral  Anehilkerium  in  molar  structure.  In  this  the  horses 
differ  from  the  higher  Artiodactyla,  where  the  temporary  molars 
are  equally  cvniplex  or  more  so  than  the  permanent  molars. 


October  11. 

Mr.  Charles  Morris  in  the  chair. 

Forty -three  persons  present. 

A  Hyena  and  other  Carrtivora  from  Texan.— Vrof.  E.  D.  Coi-k 
stated  that  he  had  during  the  past  season  while  exploring  the  eastern 
front  of  the  Staked  Plains  of  Texas  with  a  party  of  the  Geological 
SuiA'ey  of  that  State  under  Prof,  W.  F,  Cummins,  obtained  the 
remains  of  some  interesting  Carnivora  from  the  Blanco  or  Pliocene 
beds.  One  of  these  is  a  hyena  nearly  allied  to  llie  genas  Hywna, 
and  the  first  s|>ecies  of  this  family  found  in  America.  It,  however, 
differs  from  the  tyjiical  genus  in  having  a  fourth  premolar  in  the 
lower  jaw,  and  probablv  in  having  a  shorter  blade  of  the  sectorial 
tooth  in  the  upper.      !Hc  proriu^cd  the  name  B'lroyhnqiu  for  the 
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is  very  large  and  robust,  greatly  exceeding  the  fourth  in  dimensions. 
The  latter  is  low  and  molariform  ;  the  inferior  canine  is  large.  The 
measurements  are  as  follows.  Transverse  diameter  of  canine 
alveolus  13  mm. ;  do.  of  posterior  alveolus  of  pm.  iii,  13  mm. ;  diam- 
eters of  pm.  iv ;  longitudinal  4  mm. ;  anteroposterior  10 ;  transverse 
8.  Diameters  of  pm.  iii ;  longitudinal  17  mm.;  anteroposterior 
(partly  restored)  28  ;  transverse  15.  The  species  is  as  large  as  the 
spotted  hyena  and  was  the  scavenger  of  the  Blanco  Fauna. 

Another  interesting  carnivore  is  a  weasel  of  a  new  genus  and 
species,  which  it  was  proposed  to  call  Canimartes  cummimii  ailer  its 
discoverer.  The  genus  Canimartes  is  allied  to  Mustela,  differing 
only  in  the  presence  of  two  superior  true  molars.  Metaconid  of 
inferior  sectonal  well  developed ;  talon  of  the  same,  trenchant.  The 
species  is  as  large  as  the  fisher. 

A  third  carnivore  is  a  cat,  provisionally  referred  to  the  ^enus 
Felis  under  the  name  of  F.  hillianua,  after  rrof.  Robert  T.  Hill  the 
well-known  geologist.  This  cat  is  about  the  size  of  the  cheetah,  and 
has  large  canine  teeth  without  grooves,  and  the  feet  are  shorter  than 
in  modern  cats. 

On  Hijypa  emtrita. — Dr.  Benjamin  Sharp  exhibited  dried 
specimens  of  Hvppa  emerita  Linn,  and  called  attention  to  the  method 
of  preparation.  The  animals,  as  soon  as  possible  after  capture  and 
while  yet  alive,  were  placed  in  a  50%  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate 
and  allowed  to  remain  there  for  two  days.  They  were  then  taken 
out,  washed  for  a  moment  in  pure  water,  and  then  dried.  The 
advantage  claimed  was  that  the  colors  are  very  well  preserved, 
which  would  not  be  the  case  had  they  first  been  placed  m  alcohol. 
He  further  called  attention  to  the  habits  of  this  species,  popularly 
known  as  the  **  mole  crab,"  or  "  sand  flea  "  and  spoke  of  the  mistake 
which  some  authors  had  made  in  stating  that  the  animal  burrowed 
into  the  sand  head  first.  A.  F.  VerrilP  says: — **  but  this  species 
[^Hijypa  talpoidea^,  burrows  like  a  mole,  head-first,  instead  of  back- 
ward." A.  Ileilprin'  remarks: — "the  animal  {^Hippa  emerita']  is  a 
remarkably  rapid  burrower,  pushing  itself  head  downward  by  means 
of  its  anterior  or  thoracic  feet."  Dr.  Sharp  called  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  posterior  pair  of  thoracic  feet  are  bent  upwards  over 
the  posterior  part  of  the  carapace  and  resemble,  on  su})erficial 
observation,  an  ten  me.  This  has  probably  caused  the  posterior  part 
of  the  animal  to  be  mistaken  for  the  anterior.  He  nad  carefully 
observed  the  method  of  burrowing  of  these  animals  during  the  last 
summer.  The  posterior  feet  were  employed  in  loosening  the  sand 
by  their  rapid  motion  ;  the  other  limbs  working  forward  push  the 
animal  backward  into  the  sand,  a  method  of  progression  common, 
more  or  less,  to  all  decapods.     He  further  called  attention  to  the 

*  Report  of  the  Invertebrates  of  Vineyard  Sound,  etc.,  Washington,  1878, 
338  and  839. 

«The  Animal  Life  of  our  Sea  Shore,  Philadelphia,  1888,  p.  95, 
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ovoid  shape  of  tiieae  aDunula,  claiming  that  thiB  was  an  advantage 
in  enabling  tliem  to  escape  from  some  of  their  enemiea,  the  biroa, 
for  example,  findioe  the  9ume  difficult}*  in  picking  them  upaeia 
oucouuted  in  using  tue  forc«p3  for  the  same  purpose  on  the  specimens. 


October  18. 
Mr.  Chas.  p.  Perot  in  the  chair. 
Forty-seven  person b  present. 

A  New  Marine  Ga^teropod  from  New  Jersey. — Mb.  H.  A.  Pilsbrt 
exhibited  a  series  of  specimens  of  a  large  species  of  Chryeodomiig, 
belonging  to  the  subgenus  Hipho,  which  Tie  had  received  from  Mec^rg 
Witmer  Stone,  Chas.  LeRoy  Wheeler  and  John  Ford.  He  staled 
that  the  specimetis  were  east  upon  the  shore  duringsevere  gales  from 
the  south  east,  and  were  evidently  derived  from  a  submarine 
stratum  which  was  disturbed  and  broken  up  at  those  ttmea.  Asso- 
ciated with  the  ChrysodoTaus  nero  examples  of  Bueeimim  undatitm, 
Urotalpiiix  einereut  of  extraordinary  dinieusions,  and  ChrymdoniM 
(_Sipho)  Stimpxonii,  the  latter  being  well  developed  and  typical  in 
sculpture.  The  age  of  the  deposit  cannot  definitely  be  settled  at 
present,  but  the  evidence  at  hand  indicates  that  it  is  uosl- pliocene. 

The  following  description  of  the  new  species  was  offtired : 

Chkysodomus  (Siriio)  Stosei  (PI.  XIV,  figs.  1,  2,  3,).  I^liell 
obese-fusiform,  rather  thick  and  solid,  with  strongly  convex  whorls 
separated  by  deep  sutures.  Sculpture  consisting  of  strung  spiral 
cords,  equal  on  young  specimens  and  on  the  spires  of  adults,  but 
which  alternate  with  smaller  intermediate  cords  on  the  body-whorl 
in  full  grown  specimens.  A  young  shell,  therefore,  has  about  20,  an 
adult  40  spirals  upon  the  body-whorl.  The  aperture  is  oval ;  the 
canal  is  strongly  curved  to  the  left  and  backward. 

Length  72,  greatest  diam.  45  mm. ;  length  of  aperture  and  canal 
51  mm.  The  largest  individual  measures,  length  100,  breadth  (i4, 
length  of  aperture  7^}  mm.  Both  of  these,  as  well  as  all  specimens 
seen,  have  lost  several  of  the  earlier  whorls;  so  the  length  of  a 
perfect  individual  would  be  proportionately  greater. 

The  more  prominent  features  of  this  species  are  the  swollen  form, 
deep  sutures,  the  strong  spiral  sculpture,  and  the  strongly  recurved 

The  localities  from  which  specimens  have  been  obtained  are  as 
follows :  Point  Pleasant,  N.  J.  ( AVitmer  Stone)  ;  Sea  Isle  Cilv,  \. 
J.  (.John  Ford,  Oct.,  18112) ;  Cajw  May,  N.  J.  (C.  LeRoy  Wheeler, 
18!)].) 

Prof.  A,  E.  Verrill  of  Yale  College  very  kindly  compared  spec- 
imens of  this  species  with  the  collection  under  his  charge  (a  collec- 
tion vnstly  richer  ihau  anv  other  lu   molbnUs  of  the  north-west 
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"  I  have  made  a  careful  comparison  of  the  Sip?io  sent  by  you  with 
our  series. 

"  It  differs  notably  from  anything  we  have,  and  is  probably,  as  you 
suppose,  an  undescribed  species,  unless  described  as  a  fossil.  We 
have  specimens  of  the  ventricose  varieties  of  &  Stimpsoni,  which 
equal  this  in  stoutness,  and  nearly  equal  it  in  curvature  of  the  col- 
umella, but  the  whorls  are  less  ventncose,  the  shoulder  less  swollen, 
the  sutural  region  less  deep,  and  the  sculpture  is  very  much  finer." 

Comparisons  have  also  been  made  by  myself  with  the  Atlantic 
Siphos  m  the  U.  S.  National  Museum,  and  of  course  with  the  recent 
and  fossil  series  in  the  collection  of  the  Academy. 

DiacliCRa  Thonuuii,  a  New  Species  of  Myxomycetes. — Dr.  Geo.  A. 
Rex  presented  specimens  of  a  species  of  DiacIuBa  which  he  con- 
sidered new  and  undescribed. 

This  species  was  first  found  by  Mr.  Lancaster  Thomas  at  Cran- 
berry in  the  mountains  of  Western  North  Carolina,  and  later  by  the 
speaKer  at  Linville  higher  up  in  the  same  mountains.  In  both 
cases  the  Dinehcea  was  first  found  in  the  plasmodial  stage.  Owing 
to  the  altitude  of  these  places,  3,200  and  3,800  feet  respectively,  the 
temperature  even  in  July  and  August  frequently  falls  at  night  nearly 
or  quite  to  the  lowest  point  compatible  with  the  life  of  the  Plas- 
modium or  with  its  further  development  to  maturity.  By  careful 
protection,  however,  perfectly  mature  sporangia  were  developed. 

The  sporangia  are  beautiful  and  conspicuous,  hence  the  speaker 
was  inclined  to  believe  the  species  local  in  its  habitat,  else  it  could 
not  have  escaped  attention  up  to  this  time  in  view  of  the  increasing 
interest  taken  by  students  in  the  study  of  these  forms.  The  species 
may  be  described  as  follows : 

DiACH.EA  Thomasii  n.  sp.  Plasmodium  ochre  yellow,  immature 
sporangia  pure  white,  mature  sporangia  of  a  metallic  lustre  either 
silvery  or  gold  bronze  partially  iridescent ;  growing  either  singly  or 
in  clusters,  stipitate  or  sessile,  globose  when  stipitate  but  flattened 
beneath  when  sessile;  ^  to  if  of  a  mm.  in  diameter.  Stipes  variable, 
usually  short  but  sometimes  equalling  the  diameter  of  the  sporangium, 
thick,  rugose,  dull  ochre  yellow  in  color,  coutainiug  lime.  Columellas 
ochre  yellow,  rough,  penetrating  from  t  to  i  the  height  of  the 
sporangia,  varying  from  bluntly  conical  to  cylindric-clavate  in 
shape,  containing  minute  round  or  oblong  granules  of  lime.  Spores 
brown,  11-12  /i  in  diameter,  with  a  peculiar  warting,  the  entire 
epispore,  when  examined  by  a  medium  power  lens  being  sparsely 
covered  with  minute  papillse  associated  with  from  six  to  eight  large 
scattered  warts  or  papillse  apparently,  which  are  resolved  however 
by  a  sufficiently  hign  amplification  into  clumps  of  from  five  to  eight 
minute,  closely  aggregated  papillse. 

Capillitium  sparse,  brown  violet  in  color  composed  of  rigid,  straight, 
tapenng  threads  arising  from  the  columella  and  base  of  the 
sporangium,  joined  by  a  few  lateral  branches  in  the  middle  and  near 
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the  ends  into  a  loose  open  network  ;  threads  from  3-7  /i  in  thickness 
at  baeal  point  of  attachment  tapering  to  a  point  at  their  attachment 
to  the  aporangial  wall. 

HypothalluB  ochre  yellow,  calcareous,  thick  and  continuoug  when 
the  sporangia  are  sessile,  but  scanty  when  they  are  stipitate. 


October  25. 
The  President,  Gkkeral  Isaac  J.  Wibtah,  in  the  Chair. 
Sixty  persons  present. 
The  following  were  elected  members: — 
Wm. L.  Du  Boia,  Ann  May Whartenby,  John  T. M. Cardeza,  M.  D., 
Samuel  Castner,  Jr.,  Mary  Vaux,  George  M.  Woodward,  Aldrich 
J.  Peanock,  Philip  P.  Calvert,  Thomas  Earle  White,  Ralph  F. 
Cullinan,  John  A,  Shulze  and  George  Vaux,  Jr. 
The  following  were  ordered  to  be  printed : — 
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THE  BATBACHIA  AHD  BEPTILIA  OF  HOBTH  WZSTEBH  TEXAS. 

BY  E.  D.  COPE. 

The  present  paper  is  based  on  collections  made  along  the  eastern 
border  of  the  Staked  Plain  of  Texas,  between  Big  Spring  (on  the 
Texas  Pacific  R.  R.)  on  the  south,  and  the  Salt  Fork  of  the  Red 
River,  near  Clarendon  (on  the  Denver  and  Fort  Worth  R.  R.)  on 
the  north,  a  distance  of  about  250  miles.  The  collections  were  made 
incidentally  to  geologic  and  paleontologic  explorations  conducted  by 
a  party  of  the  Greologic  Survey  of  Texas,  which  was  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Mr.  William  F.  Cummins.  While  attached  to  this  party,  I 
picked  up  such  specimens  as  came  in  my  way,  and  a  good  many 
others  were  obtained  by  Mr.  Cummins  and  by  Mr.  William  L. 
Black  of  the  party. 

The  region  traversed  presents  great  variety  of  landscape,  plains 
alternating  with  hilly  country,  and  in  some  cases  with  bad  lands. 
Water  issues  at  many  points  from  beneath  the  superficial  cenozoic 
beds  of  the  Staked  Plains,  forming  the  head  tributaries  of  the 
Colorado,  Brazos  and  Red  rivers.  This  water,  however,  generally 
soon  disappears  beneath  the  sand  that  fills  the  beds  of  the  creeks  and 
rivers,  or  appears  only  in  pools.  Under  such  circumstances  it  is 
frequently  impregnated  with  saline  and  alkaline  salts.  The  springs 
are  generally  the  resort  of  the  numerous  cattle  that  graze  in  this 
region,  and  when  this  is  the  case,  are  so  contaminated  by  their  presence 
as  to  be  unfit  for  human  use.  Dead  cattle  were  common  in  the  few 
flowing  streams  at  the  time  of  my  visit,  so  that  it  became  necessary 
to  dig  for  a  supply  of  water  which  should  be  partially  relieved  of 
impurities  by  filtration.  The  best  water,  apart  from  a  few  protected 
springs,  was  obtained  from  artificial  reservoirs  filled  with  rain  water 
which  are  made  by  the  owners  of  cattle-ranges  for  their  stock.  In 
these,  turtles,  batrachians,  water-snakes,  are  not  uncommon.  The 
route  of  the  expedition  followed  the  eastern  escarpment  of  the  Staked 
Plain,  but  at  times  crossed  its  spurs,  or  entered  its  limits  for  twenty 
or  thirty  miles. 

The  total  number  of  species  enumerated  is  thirty-three.  These 
are  distributed  as  follows.  Batrachia :  Urodeia,  1  species ;  ScUientia, 
7  species.  Reptilia :  Tesiudinata,  5  species ;  Laeertilixi^  8  species ; 
Ophidia,  12  species.     A  comparatively  small  number  of  species  are 
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found  on  the  level  Burface  of  the  Plain  ;  the  greater  number  he'mg 
derived  from  the  regioD  bordering  it  od  the  east,  or  the  two  great 
canyons  which  traverse  it.  These  are  the  CHnyon  Blanco,  from 
which  ieaues  the  prinoipal  head  stream  of  the  Brazos ;  and  the 
Canyon  Paloduro,  which  is  traversed  hy  the  Prairie  Dog  head  of  the 
Red  river.     The  Tule  Canyon  is  a  branch  of  the  latter. 

This  paper  may  he  regarded  as  supplementary  to  one  published 
as  Bulletin  No.  17  of  the  U.  S.  National  Museum  iu  1880,  "On 
the  Zoological  Position  of  Texas." 

BATRACHIA. 

URODELA. 
Amblyitoma  tiKrinnn  Cirecc. 

This  species  is  extremely  abundant,  according  to  Mr.  Cummina,  in 
some  permanent  lakes  on  the  Staked  Plain  near  the  Tule  Canyon. 
Numerous  s]>ecimeua  were  obtained  at  this  locality,  but  1  could  not 
find  this  or  any  other  species  of  salamander  elsewhere  tHrougliout 
the  region  explored,  although  I  examined  carefully  a  number  of 
suitable  localities.  Mr.  Cummins  had  previously  obtained  specimens 
from  ,1  well  which  wiis  sunk  in  Die  Staked  Plain  upor  Canyon  Blanco, 
and  which  either  had  a  subterranean  origin,  or  they  were  hatched 
from  eggs  carried  to  the  locality,  as  the  latter  was  without  water  prior 
to  the  siuldng  of  the  well.  I  obtained  a  specimeu  at  Big  Spring 
which  was  said  to  have  been  taken  in  the  neigh horliood. 

SALIENTIA. 
Bnfo  d«bUii  Girsrd. 

This  sjiecies  is  rather  abundant  throughout  the  region  traversed. 
It  is  frequently  found  in  the  grass,  where  its  green  color  aids  in 
concealing  it.     When  in  the  water,  its  cry  is  like  that  of  B.  leittig- 
inoans  amtricanvs,  hut  is  more  feelile,  and  very  "  nasal," 
Bnfo  oognanii  Ssy. 

First  seen  near  the  head  waters  of  the  Brazos,  hut  not  common 
south  of  Tule  Canyon. 

Bnfo  lantiginoiDS  Shan.  vmr. 

A  large  specimen  was  obtained  near  Clarendon.  The  head  is  one- 
filUi  the  length,  as  in  B.  I.  woodhomei,  but  the  cranial  crests  are  as  in 
B.  !.  aiiiei-icaiiiui.     Not  seen  south  of  this  point. 
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▲oris  gryllui  Leo. 

Common  wherever  there  U  water. 

Chorophilui  triierUtni  olarkii  Baird. 

Less  abundaDt  than  the  preceding,  but  found  throughout  the 
entire  region  as  far  north  as  explored.  The  spotted  coloration  is 
constant.  They  sit  immersed  in  the  water,  with  the  head  projecting, 
uttering  their  cry,  as  they  inflate  the  enormous  vocal  sac,  to  which 
the  head  lippears  to  be  but  an  appendage.  The  voice  differs  from 
that  of  the  form  iriseriaius  in  its  more  rapid  utterance,  and  the 
greater  distinctness  of  the  rising  inflection  at  the  end. 

Spea  hammondii  bombifroni  Cope. 

Abundant  near  Canyon  Tule  (Cummins);  not  seen  elsewhere 
except  near  Clarendon,  where  I  took  one  from  the  mouth  of  a 
Heterodon  n<mcu8, 

Sana  vireioeni  braohyoephala  Cope. 

Found  everywhere  at  water ;  the  only  species  of  the  genus. 

REPTILIA. 

TESTUDINATA. 

Ciitndo  omata  Agam. 
Abundant  on  high  land.     Observed  in  copula  in  May. 

Chryiemyi  elegaxii  Wied. 

Found  in  all  permanent  springs,  and  along  streams,  oflen  where  it 
has  little  concealment  owing  to  the  shallowness  of  the  water.  It 
often  lies  partly  hidden  in  mud,  and  in  deeper  water,  bites  the  fisher- 
man's hook. 

Chelydra  serpentina  L. 
Reported  by  Mr.  Cummins  from  the  head  waters  of  the  Brazos. 

Kinosternnm  flavesceni  Agasa. 

An  abundant  species  in  the  region  traversed,  and  represented  in 
my  collection  by  an  adult  male,  and  two  adult  and  one  young 
females.  The  characters  are  in  general  those  of  the  C.  flavescens 
Agass.,  but  in  some  respects  it  differs  from  the  type  specimen.  The 
carapace,  though  depressed,  is  a  longitudinal  oval,  the  posterior 
lobe  of  the  plastron  is  wider  than  long,  and  the  inguinal  region  is 
but  shal lowly  grooved.  It  agrees  with  C.  Jlavescens  in  having 
the  suiierior  anterior  angle  of  the  antepenultimate  marginal  scutum 
produced  upwards  so  as  to  notch  deeply  the  penultimate  costal 
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ecute,  and  In  having  but  a  narrow  line  of  contact  between  the  GrBt 
and  second  vertebral  scuta.  It  differs  from  tlie  type  of  the  species 
in  having  tbe  pectoral  scuta  cut  off  from  coulact  with  each  other  by 
the  posterior  direction  of  the  huniero-pectoral  sutures,  which  reach 
the  pectoro-abdominal,  a  character  present  in  all  of  the  adults.  It 
results  from  this  that  the  gular  acute  does  not  extend  half  way  to  the 
end  of  the  median  humeral  scuta,  as  it  does  in  the  type  specimen- 
Posterior  lobe  of  plastron  notched  posteriorly.  One  inguinal  and 
one  axillary  scutum,  in  contact  with  each  other.  Penultimate 
marginal  scutum  twice  as  high  as  the  last  one  posteriorly,  and 
encroaching  on  the  pygal  and  ;last  costal  plates.  Nuchal  plate 
small;  no  trace  of  dorsal  keels,  muzzle  oblique,  the  up«x  projecting. 
Tbe  color  of  the  carapace  is  olivaceous,  and  of  the  plastron  brownish- 
yellow  or  yellowish-brown.  The  skin  is  lead-colored  except  the  jaws, 
chin,  throat,  and  anterior  face  of  fore  legs,  which  are  light-yellow- 
Male  with  numerous  rather  obscure  small  brownish  spots  on  sides  of 
head  and  maxillary  region.  Length  carapace  £  ,  140  mm. ;  width 
95  mm.  length  of  plastron  110  mm.  Length  carapace  9  102  mm.; 
width  76  mm.;  length  plastron  92  mm. 

This  species  is  especially  abundant  in  the  artificial  "tanks"  of  the 
cattle  ranges,  and  in  temporary  pools  of  nun  water.  Its  muzzle 
may  be  frequently  seen  projecting  from  the  water,  and  it  is  an  active 
swimmer.  As  the  pools  approach  desiccation  these  turtles  make 
their  way  over  land  to  other  localities.  The  male  in  my  possession 
was  an  inhabitant  of  a  small  pool  at  which  we  camped  for  two  days, 
but  he  took  his  departure  fur  a  more  permanent  habitation  on 
the  day  that  we  left.  We  overtook  him  on  the  road,  still  covered 
with  fresh  mud. 
TrioDT'  'morri  Agiu. 

Abundant  in    all  permanent  water. 

LACERTILIA. 
Enmeoai  obiolstQa  It.  1 1). 

Not  seen  living  by  me,  but  obtained  at  Big  Spring  near  which 
place  it  was  said  to  have  been  caught. 
Cna mid oph oral  gnlarii  fnlsrl*  II.  1  O. 

Cope,  Tranaac.  Amer.  Fhilos.  Soc,  1892,  p.  43-5. 
The  common  swift  of  the  country,  very  abundant,  and  showing  no 
of  c...lor.     We  did  not  sec  it  north  of  Hoi 
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Cfnemidoplionii  gralutmii  B.  A  G. 

Two  specimens  of  this  rare  species  were  obtained  by  Mr.  W.  L. 
Black  near  the  Tule  Canyon.  The  pattern  of  coloration  is  like  that 
of  C.  teuellatua  teMeUaiuSy  or  C,  gularis  acataris,  except  that  it  has 
a  median  dorsal  zigzag  light  stripe. 

Holbrookia  maoulata  B.  A  G. 

Abundant  everywhere,  but  chiefly  on  the  open  prairie. 
Holbrookia  texana  Trorch. 

Abundant  in  rocky  ground. 

Crotaphytui  coUarii  Say. 
Abundant,  generally  in  rocky  ground. 

Fhrynoioma  oomutniii  Karl. 

Abundant,  especially  on  the  Staked  Plain.  Not  seen  north  of 
Clarendon. 

Phrynoioma  modeitum  Gird. 

Rather  abundant  as  far  as  Clarendon ;  Tule  Canyon.  General 
Pope  sent  this  species  to  the  National  Museum  from  the  Staked 
Plain,  and  once  from  the  head-waters  of  the  Colorado,  of  Texas,  but 
I  had  no  expectation  of  finding  it  so  widely  distributed  on  the  east- 
ern side  of  the  Staked  Plain.    It  is  a  species  of  the  Sonoran  fauna. 

OPHIDIA. 

Contia  epiacopa  episcopa  Kenn. 

From  the  Colorado  to  the  Salt  Fork  of  the  Red  River ;  not  very 
common.     In  life  the  vertebral  line  is  orange  colored. 

Contia  epiicopa  iiozona  Cope. 

One  specimen  from  Tule  Canyon  ;  W.  L.  Black. 

Ophilobai  getului  sayi  Ilolbr. 

One  specimen  from  Tule  Canyon  ;  W.  L.  Black. 

Pityophis  sayi  layi  Schlcg. 

The  largest  snake  of  the  region  and  generally  dbtributed. 
Baicanium  flagellifonae  C&tesbj. 

The  most  abundant  snake  of  the  country.  Although  bellig- 
erent when  attacked,  this  species  soon  becomes  perfectly  tame,  and 
seems  to  be  subject  to  some  kind  of  hypnotization.  The  head  is 
held  rigidly  forward  at  an  angle  with  the  body,  and  it  is  difficult  to 
make  it  modify  the  position. 
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BaMradon  amsiosi  nasiaiiB  B.  1  Q. 

Found  to  be  abundaut  in  sandy  soils  from  the  beads  of  the  Bre 
as  far  north  as  we  went. 
HeWrodon  pUtrrhiiiaa  Lsir. 

One  specimen  from  Tule  Canyon  ;  W.  L.  Black. 
Eatwnla  proxima  Say, 

Specimens  neatly  as  black  as  Mississippi  valley  specimens,  froi^J 
Tule  Canyon  ;  W.  L.  Black. 
Ed  tenia  slegaDa  msroiana  B.  A  li, 

Tule  Canyon;  W.  L.  Black. 
Satriz  faioiata  tranlTaria  Uallon. 

Common  throughout  the  entire  region,  and  constant  in  its  char- 
acters. 


1  the  upper  Red 


Crotalophora*  o*t«D«tni  adwardiii  B.  <t  <1. 

One  specimen  from  Quana,  Hardema 
River;  W.  L.  Bla<!k. 

CTotalaa  oonflnsiitui  oonfincntui  .S«j. 

Abundant  ou  the  Staked  Plain  as  far  south  as  Canyon  Blanco, 
and  on  the  lower  country  on  the  head-waters  of  ihe  Red  river.     Tliia 
rattlesnake  is  abundant  in  prairie  dog  villages,  as  it  protects  itself 
by  retreating  quickly  into  their  holes  when  approached, 
CroCalai  adamaateni  atroz  H.  i  G. 

At  the  foot  of  the  Staked  Plain  about  the  heads  of  the  Colorado. 
Not  met  with  on  the  Plain,  or  north  of  the  region  mentioned. 

OBaF.RVATIOXS, 

The  preceding  list  is  remarkable  from  the  absence  of  any  species 
of  the  genus  Sceloporut,  of  which  none  were  seen  by  tbe  expedition. 
This  is  due  to  the  scarcity  of  timber,  where  they  are  generally  found 
in  Texas.  The  terrestrial  species  of  Mexico  and  of  the  Greut  Basin 
do  not  appear  to  occur  in  this  region. 

Another  peculiarity  is  the  great  scarcity  of  individuals  and  species 
of  Eiilienia.  1  saw  but  one  specimen  during  the  expedition,  and 
this  I  did  not  obtain. 

As  the  point  of  junction  of  the  Texan  district  with  the  Central 
and  Sonoran  Regions,  the  country  explored  deserves  es[>ecial  atten- 
tiou.     Enough  is,  however,  not  yet  known  of  the  distribution   of 
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enable  us  to  reach  final  conclusions.  It  is,  however,  evident  that 
the  boundaries  of  the  zoological  district  of  Texas  do  not  extend  east 
of  Dallas. 

The  only  exclusively  Texas  forms  of  the  above  list  are  the  follow- 
ing :  ChorophiliLS  triaeriatua  clarhii  Bd.,  Kvioaternum  fiaveacen^f 
Ag.,  Trionyz  emoryi  Ag.,  Holbrookia  texana  Trosch.,  Phrynosoma 
cornutum  Harl.,  Contia  episcopa  episcopa  Kenn.,  Natrix  faaciaia 
transversa  Hallow.,  Crotalophorua  catenatus  edwardsii  B.  &  G. ; 
that  is,  four  species  and  four  subspecies.  Species  of  the  Louisianian 
district:  Ophiholns  getxdus  sayi  Holbr.  and  EutoBnia  proxinia. 
Species  of  the  Sonoran  region  and  Texan  district,  three:  Bufo  debilis 
Gird.,  Crotaphytus  collaris  Say,  Crotalus  adamanteus  atrox  B.  & 
G.  Specie*  of  the  Sonoran  entering  the  list :  Cn^midophorwf  gularia 
gularis  B.  &  G.,  Phrynosoma  modestum  Gird. ;  two  species.  Species 
of  the  Central  Region  are  more  numerous,  viz. ;  Bufo  cognatus  Say, 
Spea  hammondii  bombifrons  Cope,  Chrysanys  elegans  Wied.,  Hol- 
brookia maculafa  B.  <&  G.,  Pityophis  sayi  sayi  Schl.,  Heterodon 
n<jusicus  nasicus  B.  &  G.,  Crotalus  eonfluenUis  confluenitis  Say ;  total, 
three  species  and  four  subspecies.  Synoptically  the  results  may  be 
tabulated  as  follows. 

species         subspecies 
Texan,  4  4 

Central,  4  2 

Texan  and  one  other  region,  6  7 

Otherspecies  of  the  list  not  included  in  these  figures,  have  a  still 
wider  distribution. 

It  seems  from  the  above,  that  the  region  explored  is  the  meeting 
ground  of  species  of  several  different  regions,  as  its  geographical 
position  would  indicate. 

^  This  species  may  also  occur  in  the  Sonoran  region. 
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HOTES  OH  A  COLLECTION  OF  SHELLS  F&OM  THE  BTATE  OF 
TABASCO,  HEXIOO- 

ItV   DENRY    A.   FILBBRV. 

The  Acationiy  has  received  during  the  past  Hiimmer,  several 
parcels  of  land  and  freeh-water  molluska  collected  by  Profeasor 
Jua^  N.  Roviroea,  mainly  In  the  Stat«  of  Tabasco,  Mexico.  As  a 
portion  of  tlieni  are  of  considerable  Jutereet,  the  writer  has  drawn  up 
the  following  list. 
SUndiu  grbifltbreghti  ITr. 

San  Juan  Bautista,  Tabasco. 
StTspWityla  nigriouu  Ptr, 

Mountains  of  Poana,  Tabaeco. 
Eaealodinm  oompkotum  d,  tp.    (PI.  XIV,  ig.  4.) 

Shell  cylindrical -tapering,  solid,  having  a  short,  closed  umbilical 
chink;  the  cuticle  thin,  evanescent,  very  pale  straw  colored ;  com- 
posed of  9  narrow,  somewhat  convex  whorl.a,  which  are  rather 
strongly  striated,  the  striie  arcuate,  irregular  in  places,  and  from  one- 
half  to  one-third  of  a  millimeter  apart  except  on  the  last  whorl  where 
they  are  closer ;  last  whorl  angular  in  front  of  the  upper  angle  of 
the  aperture,  becoming  well  rounded  but  retaining  a  trace  of  the 
peripheral  angle  on  its  latter  half.  Aperture  oblique,  irregularly 
ovate;  peristome  continuous  and  free  from  the  preceding  whorl, 
well  expanded  ;  columella  having  an  obsolete  fold.  Internal  axis 
having  a  strong  spiral  fold.     Alt.  53,  diam.  191  mill. 

Tabasco,  Mexico. 


I,  Tabasco. 
AmpalUria  ghieibreKhtl  Rcere. 

San  Juan  Bautista,  Tabasco. 
Chondropoma  rnblaoiidiiin  Morel. 

Mountains  of  Poana,  Tabasco. 

CjolopliOTDl  mslaTt  Crouo  A  Fiooher. 

Mountains  of  Poana,  Tabasco. 
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Heliein*  grhieibregrhti  Pfr. 

Mountains  of  Poana,  Tabasco. 

Helieina  oweniana  Pfr.  yar. 

A  rather  aberrant  variety,  but  in  all  probability  this  species. 
Poana,  Tabasco. 

Helioina  tennis  Pfr.  yar.  ohiapeniii  PAr. 
Poana,  Tabasco. 

TTnio  lemigranoini  Bosch. 

Rio  Tulija,  Tabasco. 
Anodonta  globoia  Lea. 

A  very  large  specimen,  measuring  182x136x92  mill. 

San  Juan  Bautista,  Tabasco. 

The  splendid  work  of  Crosse  and  Fischer  upon  the  genus  Paehy* 
chilua  enables  me  to  readily  classify  the  specimens  collected  by 
Prof.  Rovirosa;  the  illustrations  of  the  varieties  of  P.  glaphyrus 
are  especially  valuable. 

Paohyehilni  glaphymi  Morelet. 

This  species  is  an  exceedingly  variable  one,  more  so  perhaps  than 
any  other  Mexican  Melanian.  The  American  student,  however, 
will  readily  call  to  mind  cases  of  equal  variability  among  the  species 
of  our  Southern  States.  The  material  sent  by  Prof.  Rovirosa  com- 
prises a  number  of  varietal  forms  not  before  made  known. 

P.  glaphymi  Boyiroiai  Pile. 

This  was  figured  and  described  under  the  name  P.  (polygonaius 
var.  ?)  Rovirosai  in  the  Proceedings,  1892,  p.  153,  PL  VIII,  figs.  9, 10. 
I  was  at  that  time  not  aware  of  the  fact  that  Morelet's  name  glaphr 
yrus  antedated  that  given  by  Lea,  polygonatus.  This  form  is  allied 
to  P.  glaphyr\i8  typical,  and  to  the  var.  acamnata,  but  it  is  distinct 
from  both.  The  form  is  notable  for  its  stout,  straight-sided  spire, 
non-impressed  sutures,  and  the  unsculptured  young. 

P.  glaphjmi  yar.  between  polygonatni  and  immanii.    (PI.  XIV,  figs.  5,  6.) 

The  two  specimens  figured  are  of  the  same  size  but  differ  in  sculpt- 
ure. One  (fig.  6)  is  smooth  above  and  below,  having  a  strong  sub- 
spinous keel  at  the  periphery,  and  a  smooth,  acute  keel  below  it. 
Upon  the  earlier  whorls  of  the  spire  there  are  longitudinal  waves, 
and  two  spiral  cords  above  the  peripheral  keel,  which  diminishes 
in  size.      The  base  has  no  spirals.     The  other  specimen  has  the 
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eiitire  botly-wliorl  spirally  lirate  (line  on  body-wborl  9,  on  penulti- 
mate whorl  3)  and  strongly  plicate. 
r.  glaphftvt  pataMarahm.    (Pi.  MV,  fig.  7.) 

This  is  one  of  the  largest  forms  of  Pachychibts  known,  and  it  is 
the  most  aberrant  of  the  glaphynw  stock.  The  shell  is  rather 
slender  and  »cutely  conical,  the  outline  of  the  spire  being  straight. 
The  aperture  Ih  ovate,  narrowed  above,  and  one-third  the  length  of 
the  shell.  Whorls  10-11  remaining,  several  of  tlie  earlier  being 
lost  by  erosion.  The  microscopic  sculpture  is  the  same  as  in  var. 
Rovirosai  There  are  no  traces  whatever  of  the  waves  or  folds  so 
prominently  shown  by  the  other  varieties  of  glaphynu,  and  the 
spiral  cords  are  also  completely  obsolete,  or  indicated  by  the  faintest 
traces  on  the  base.     The  color  is  oUve-green  or  olive-brown. 

All.  99.  diam.  %A  mill. 

Alt,  87,  diam.  29  mill.  Tabasco,  Mexico. 

This  variety  diflers  from  the  pyramidalh  of  Morelet  in  being 
larger  and  smoother,  lacking  altogether  the  chestnut  colored  spirals 
of  that  form. 

P,  ohr;aalii  Brot. 

The  specimens  are  large  (alt.  60,  diam.  27  mill.;  alt.  of  aperture 
25  mill.)  and  have  nearly  perfect  apices.     They   were  collected  at 
Ixtacomitan,  Chiapas,  where  they  are  called  "  Shote."     There  can  be 
little  doubt  that  P.  larmlus  Brot  is  a  synonym  ofckrygalU. 
P.  carviDM  Marelet. 

The  specimens  were  collected  at  the  Moutaoas  de  Foan^,  Tabasco, 
They  differ  from  Crosse  and  Fischer's  figures  in  having  the  callus 
at  the  upper  termination  of  the  inner  lip  much  heavier. 
Faoh;chilni  n.tp. 

This  is  a  form  resembling  closely  in  contour  and  sculpture  the  P. 
giibexaratiis  C.  A  F.  and  also  P.  largillierti  Phil.,  but  differing  from 
both  in  possessing  an  extremely  heavy  deposit  of  callus  at  the  upper 
termination  of  the  inner  lip.  The  specimens  were  collected  on  the 
mountains  of  Poana,  state  of  Tabasco,  As  none  having  the  cuticle 
preserved  are  at  hand,  I  refrain  from  giving  a  full  description  or 


FotamBnax 

Bbell  sdi.i. 


,bg« 


vvnl  with  short  i 


fpire,  spimlly  sciilplured  ( 
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outer  lip  not  sinuous;  iuner  lip  more  or  less  heavily  calloused, 
not  notched  at  the  base.  Operculum  few-whorled,  with  basal  nucleus. 
Type  P,  Rovirosai  Pi  Is. 

This  group  has  the  sculpture  of  Hemisirxus  but  differs  from  that 
genus  iu  the  entire,  un-notched  basal  lip.  The  columella  callus  is 
much  like  some  species  of  Pachychilus  but  the  operculum  is  very 
different  from  that  genus.  From  both  of  these  groups  it  differs  in 
the  short,  ovate  contour  of  the  shell.  The  description  of  the  oper- 
culum is  taken  from  Meiania  brevis  d'Orbigny  of  Cuba,  which  I  con- 
sider congeneric. 

P.  Bovirosai  n.  sp.     (PI.  XTV,  figg.  8,  9.) 

Shell  oblong-conic,  very  solid,  whitish,  encircled  by  numerous  nar- 
row smooth  spiral  line  of  a  dark  brown  color,  and  somewhat 
alternating  in  size.  Spire  conical,  apical  whorl  eroded  ;  whorls  5 
remaining,  slightly  convex,  the  last  whorl  large,  regularly  convex. 
Aperture  a  little  less  than  half  the  length  of  the  shell,  ovate,  angular 
above;  outer  lip  regularly  arcuate;  inner  lip  strongly  calloused. 

Alt.  20,  diam.  12  mill,  (old  specimen.) 

Alt.  16 J,  diam.  9 J  mill,  (young  specimen.) 

Two  specimens  are  before  me,  collected  by  Prof.  Rovirosa  at  the 
mountains  of  Poana,  State  of  Tabasco.  The  older  individual  (PI. 
XIV,  fig.  8)  is  considerably  worn;  the  other  is  perfect  but  not 
wholly  adult,  and  neither  contains  the  operculum.  The  species  is 
allied,  apparently,  to  the  Cuban  Melunia  brevis  Orb.,  but  is 
decidedly  louger,  and  the  lira;  are  much  stronger. 

The  relationship  of  Poiamanax  to  HemUinus  in  sculpture  and 
operculum  is  obvious,  and  has  caused  me  to  regard  it  as  a  subgenus 
rather  than  a  distinct  genus ;  but  the  total  lack  of  a  basal  notch  or 
truncation  is  a  character  usually  considered  of  generic  importance. 

Explanation  of  Plate  XIV. 

Figs.  1,  2,  3,  Clirysodomus  (Sipho)  Stonei  Pile. 

Fig.  4,  Eucalodium  compacium  Pils. 

Fig.  5,  6,  Pachychilus  glaphyrus  var. 

Fig.  7,  P,  glaphyrus  var.  potamarchus  Pils. 

Figs.  8,  9,  Poiamanax  Rovirosai  Pils. 
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November  1. 
.  The  President,  General  Isaac  J.  Wistjr,  in  the  chair. 
Nine  hundred  and  twenty  persons  present. 
A  paper  entitled  "  Eclogte  Botauicie,  Part  I,"  by  Edw.  L.  Greene 
was  presented  for  publication. 

The  following  report,  succeeded  by  a  lantern  exhibition  of  a. 
collection  of  illuBtrative  photographs  with  comments,  was  read  by 
the  author : — 

REPORT  OF  THE  OPERATIONS  OF  THE  NORTH 
GREENLAND  EXPEDITION  OF  1891-1892. 
To  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sdmef^  t,f  Pli!la<)f//,l,ia  ,-— 

I  beg  to  aubmit  the  following  Report  of  the  North  Greenland 
Expedition  of  1891-92. 

The  history  of  the  inception  and  organization  of  the  expedition  is 
familiar  to  the  Academy,  and  I  neeii  not  revert  to  it  here. 

The  incidents  of  the  upward  and  return  voyages  are  also  in  the 
Academy's  pos,=easion  throui^h  the  reports  of  Profesadr  Hcil[)riTi,  the 
commander  of  the  two  auxiliary  expeditions,  and  my  report  to  the 
Academy  from  McCormick  Bay,  July  29th,  1891.  I  shall  refer  to 
these  briefly  to  make  this  report  cover  from  start  to  finish. 

The  "  Kite"  with  the  members  of  my  own  expedition:  Dr.  F.  A. 
Cook  and  Messrs.  Verhoefl",  Gibson  and  Astrup,  and  my  colored 
boy  Henson,  besides  Mrs.  Peary  and  myself;  and  Professor  Heil- 
prin's  parly:  Dra.  Sharp,  Holt,  Hughes,  Burk  and  Keely,  and 
Meesrs.  Ashburst,  Mengel  and  Kenuealy,  moved  out  of  her  Brooklyn 
dock  at  5  P.  M.,  Saturday,  June  6th,  1891,  and  steamed  up  the  East 
River  amid  the  general  salutes  of  the  shipping.  On  the  afternoon  of 
the  nth,  she  entered  Sydney,  Cape  Breton,  to  coal,  and  lefl  again  on 
the  evening  of  the  1 2th  for  Godhavn,  North  Greenland,  via  the  Strait 
of  Belle  Isle.  After  a  vexatious  delay  of  four  days  in  the  ice  which 
was  jammed  in  the  Strait,  the  expedition  arrived  at  Godhavn  on 
the  morning  of  the  27th.  Remaining  here  until  the  afternoon  of  the 
29th,  to  enable  the  members  of  the  parly  to  examine  this  interesting 
locality,  the  "Kite"  started  northward  again.  Upernavik  was 
reached  earlv  in  the  morning  of  the  1st  of  Julv.  and  was  left  earlr 
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The  next  morning  found  us  at  the  Duck  Islands,  where  a  supply 
of  ducks  was  laid  in,  and  at  night  we  got  under  way  for  the  passage 
of  Melville  Bay.  Up  to  this  time  no  ice  had  been  met  since  leaving 
the  Strait.  By  midnight  our  further  progress  was  arrested  by^the 
ice,  and  not  until  July  23rd  did  the  *'  Kite "  get  free  from  it  off 
Conical  Rock. 

In  the  meantime  I  had  had  the  misfortune  to  have  both  bones  of 
my  right  leg  broken  just  above  the  ankle,  by  a  blow  from  the  iron 
tiller  while  the  Kite  was  ramming  her  way  through  the  ice.  This 
accident  occurred  on  the  11th  of  July,  and  from  that  time  until  July 
27th  (when  I  was  carried  ashore  strapped  to  a  plank),  I  lay  upon  my 
back  in  the  cabin. 

Early  Saturday  morning,  July  25th,  after  futile  eiforts  to  force  a 
passage  through  the  ice  which  still  stretched  unbroken  across  Inglefield 
Gulf,  the  "  Kite  "  swung  around  into  McCormick  Bay,  on  the  north 
side  of  Omenak  or  Murchison  Sound,  and  two  boat  parties  were 
immediately  sent  out  to  reconnoitre  the  shores  of  the  Bay  for  a  house 
site.  This  was  soon  selected,  and  the  work  of  erecting  the  house 
commenced  at  once.  Fortunately,  all  the  frames  had  been  cut  and 
fitted  while  we  were  fast  in  the  Melville  Bay  ice,  before  the  accident 
to  my  leg,  and  the  remainder  of  the  work  was  comparatively  plain 
sailing. 

Monday  afternoon  I  was  transferred  to  my  tent  on  shore,  close  to 
the  house  where  I  could  supervise  the  work.  Two  days  later,  on  the 
29th  of  July,  all  my  supplies  having  been  landed,  I  turned  the 
"  Kite "  over  to  Professor  Heilprin,  and  early  the  next  morning 
(Thursday),  she  steamed  south.  During  this  time,  the  crew  of  the 
"  Kite "  and  Professor  Heilprin's  party  rendered  my  party  much 
assistance  in  the  work  on  the  house.  Saturday  the  roof  was  com- 
pleted, and  I  was  carried  in,  to  escape  a  furious  storm  of  wind  and 
rain.  Tidal  and  meteorological  observations  were  commenced  at 
once. 

On  the  12th  of  August,  my  house  being  completed  as  to  the 
exterior,  I  sent  Gibson,  Dr.  Cook,  VerhoefT  and  Astrup  in  the 
"  Faith,"  Gibson  in  command,  with  instructions  to  go  to  the  great 
looraeries  of  Hakluyt  Island,  and  obtain  a  supply  of  birds  for  our 
winter  use ;  then  to  search  the  shores  of  Northumberland  and  Her- 
bert for  natives,  and  bring  me  back  a  hunter  and  his  family.  If  no 
natives  were  found  here,  Gibson  was  to  cross  Whale  Sound  to  the 
settlement  of  Nettiulume.      In  six  days  the  party  returned,  Gibson 
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having  successfully  carried  out  all  ray  inatructioDE.  The  couatnic- 
tion  of  a  wjater  stone  wall  about  the  hotise  was  then  coiunienced,  the 
work  on  this  being  varied  by  seal,  deer  and  walrus  htintg,  and 
reco.QQoisaances  of  the  tieigfaburing  ice  caps  by  A^trup,  on  his  ahi. 

Between  September  Tth  and  30th  two  attempts  were  made,  first 
by  Aatrup,  Gil>80ii  and  Verhoeff,  then  by  Astrup  and  Gibson,  to 
carry  out  my  plan  of  establishing  an  autumn  advance  depot  of 
supplies  acr'WB  Prudhoe  Land  at  the  southeast  angle  of  the  Hum- 
boldt glacier.  In  (he  last  attempt,  the  men  penetrated  an  estimated 
distance  of  thirty  miles,  when  they  were  stopped  by  the  condition  of 
the  snow.  During  their  absence,  I  was  moving  about  in  the  bout, 
most  of  the  time  gathering  in  deer.  Matt,  and  my  native  hunter 
Ikwa,  bugging  fifteen.  After  the  return  of  the  men  from  the  inland 
ice,  a  hunting  pai-ty  was  kept  almost  continually  in  the  tield  until 
the  middle  of  November,  when  the  score  amounted  to  thirty-one. 

The  land  had  long  since  been  shrouded  with  snow,  and  the  Bay 
frozen  over.  The  long  winter  nigiit  was  now  upon  us,  the  sun 
having  disapj>eared  on  the  26th  of  October;  we  settled  down  in 
comfort  and  security,  with  a  well  stocked  larder,  to  pass  lightly 
through  it.  Constant  occupation,  first  in  the  little  fittings  about 
home,  then  in  the  construction  of  ski  and  sledges,  varied  by  daily 
exercise,  the  visits  of  the  natives,  and  the  pleasant  breaks  of  Thanks- 
giving and  the  Christmas  holidays,  congenial  companionship  and  tlie 
best  of  food,  carried  us  quickly  through  the  somber  dark nes.s.  Never 
was  there  a  hapjder  Arctic  family  than  ours  :  the  first  sound  to  greet 
my  ears  from  the  hoys'  apartment  in  the  morning  was  a  laugh,  and 
a  laugh  was  the  last  thing  1  heard  at  night. 

The  return  of  the  sun  about  the  middle  of  February  was  marked 
by  a  storm  of  hurricane  intensity.  The  thermometer  rose  to  plus  41° 
F;  rain  fell  in  torrents,  partially  flooding  Kedcliffe,  and  even  up  on  the 
ice  cap,  2,600  feet  above  the  sea  level,  where  Dr.  Cook,  Astrup  and 
myself  had  gone  to  greet  the  sun.  rain  fell  for  several  hours.  Early 
in  March  hunting  parlies  were  again  sent  out,  and  ad<led  ten  niore 
deer  to  our  stock.  Just  after  this,  nearly  all  of  my  party  and 
several  of  the  natives  then  gathered  aliout  the  bouse,  were  attacked 
by  tlie  grippe.  April  18tb.  I  started  with  Mrs.  Peary,  Gibson  and 
my  native  driver  for  a  round  of  calls  among  my  Eskimo  neighbors, 
and  a  ttmr  of  the  unexplored  recoses  of  Inglefield  Gulf  From  the 
settlement  on  Northumberland  Island,  Gibson  returned  to  RedclifTe 
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with  a  load  of  dog  food  and  several  dogs  which  I  had  purchased ; 
Mrs.  Peary  and  myself  went  on. 

The  round  of  Inglefield  Gulf  was  completed  in  six  and  a  half 
days,  during  which  time  I  discovered  and  named  over  thirty  glaciers, 
at  least  ten  of  which  are  of  the  first  magnitude.  I  doubt  if  any 
other  known  region  shows  glacial  phenomena  of  such  magnitude  and 
variety  as  the  shores  of  this  body  of  water.  On  the  last  day  of  April, 
Dr.  Cook,  Gibson  and  Astrup,  with  five  natives  and  eight  dogs, 
started  to  the  head  of  McCormick  Bay,  to  get  the  inland  ice  supplies 
up  the  bluffs.  May  3rd,  I  followed  them  with  Matt  and  twelve  dogs, 
leaving  Verhoeff  at  Redclifte  to  continue  his  meteorological  and 
tidal  observations,  in  which  he  had  become  intensely  interested. 
Four  days  later.  Matt  returned  to  Redcliffe.  A  week  of  hardest 
work  was  consumed  in  transporting  my  supplies  up  hill  and  down 
hill,  across  the  succession  of  great  ice  domes  intervening  between 
the  shore  and  the  edge  of  the  true  inland  ice,  fifteen  miles  distant. 

On  the  15th  of  May,  the  actual  start  may  be  said  to  have  been 
made.  My  course  was  northeast  true,  which,  assuming  the  charts  to 
be  correct,  should  enable  me  to  clear  the  heads  of  the  Humboldt, 
Petermann  and  Sherard  Osborne  indentations.  Advancing  on  this 
course,  much  to  my  surprise,  I  found  myself  almost  immediately  on 
the  divide,  at  an  elevation  of  somewhat  less  than  5,000  feet,  and 
gradually  descending  toward  the  Humboldt  Glacier  Basin.  Hardly 
had  I  lost  sight  of  the  Whale  Sound  land  before  the  distant  peaks  of 
the  Rensselser  Harbor  coast  rose  into  view. 

After  a  gradual  descent  to  an  elevation  of  about  3,500  feet  the  sur- 
face of  the  ice  became  nearlv  constant  as  to  elevation  across  the 
Humboldt  Glacier  plateau. 

On  the  24th  of  May,  at  a  distance  of  130  miles  from  McCormick 
Bay,  all  my  boys  having  volunteered  to  accompany  me,  I  selected 
Astrup  as  my  companion  for  the  long  journey,  and  Gibson  and  Cook 
returned  to  Redcliffe.  Two  marches  beyond  this  we  began  climbing 
again  and  on  the  last  day  of  June  had  passed  out  of  the  Humboldt 
depression,  and  from  the  plateau  southeast  of  Petermann,  at  an 
elevation  of  4,200  feet,  looked  down  upon  the  head  of  that  Fjord  and 
the  great  glacier  discharging  into  it.  Still  ascending,  we  reached 
the  summit  at  an  elevation  of  5,700  feet,  June  5th,  and  then  began 
descending  into  the  St.  George  and  Sherard  Osborne  depressions. 
Unfortunately,  the  next  two  marches  were  made  in  cloudy  weather* 
and  I  got  too  deeply  into  the  depression,  and  too  near  the  center  of 
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ice  movement.  As  a  result,  about  ten  days  were  lost  iu  geLting  out 
again,  and  back  on  to  the  crcvosse-free  level  heigbts  farther  inland. 

Agaia  setting  my  course  to  the  north  and  northeust  everything 
went  smoothly  until  the  26th  of  June.  On  this  day  I  was  dis- 
couraged to  see  the  land,  which  had  been  occasioDally  visible  iu  the 
northwest,  rise  into  \-iew  to  the  north,  and  then  northeast.  Then 
the  northwest  entrance  of  a  Fjord  came  into  view,  and  we  could 
trace  itd  course  southeasterly  just  beyond  the  nearer  mountains  of 
the  land  north  and  northeast.  I  changed  my  course  to  east,  when  ] 
was  soon  coufronted  by  the  land  and  the  Fjord  beyond.  Then  1 
turned  to  the  southeast,  and  travelled  in  that  direction  until  the  first 
of  July.  A  wide  break  in  the  land  beyond  the  Fjord  opened  out 
to  the  northeast,  and  I  immediately  headed  for  it.  Land  was 
reached  just  before  midnight  of  the  Ist.  On  the  4th  of  July  Astrup 
and  myself,  having  travelled  some  twenty-five  miles  over  the  coast 
land,  came  out  upon  a  vertical  cliff  about  3,500  feet  high,  and  saw 
below  us  the  white  expanse  of  the  great  bay  into  which  the  Fjord 
debouched.  This  bay  opened  out  to  the  northeast,  and  its  distant 
northern  shore  wna  free  of  snow  and  ice.  In  honor  of  the  day,  dear 
to  all  of  us,  I  named  this  bay  Independence.  Just  to  the  east  of  my 
observation  spot,  a  huge  glacier  flowing  due  north  discharged  uito 
the  bay.  At  its  narrowest  part,  where  vertical  cliffs  squeeze  it 
together,  this  glacier  is  ten  to  twelve  miles  wide,  but  the  periphery 
of  its  fan-shaped  face  in  the  bay,  is  not  less  than  twenty  miles  in 
extent.     This  glacier  I  have  named  the  Academy  Glacier. 

July  7th,  we  were  back  at  the  edge  of  the  inland  ice,  and  on  the 
8tb  began  our  uneventful  return  journey.  Bearing  more  to  the 
south  into  the  interior,  in  order  to  avoid  the  obstacles  near  the  coast, 
in  four  marches  we  were  on  the  great  central  plateau,  cloud-capped 
and  deep  with  enow.  Here,  at  an  average  elevation  of  about  8,000 
feet,  we  travelled  for  two  weeks,  then  bearing  to  the  westward,  came 
down  to  the  5,000  feet  level  east  of  the  Humboldt  Glacier,  and  thence 
parallel  to  the  outward  route  tu  the  head  of  McCormick  Bay.  Just 
before  miduightof  August  5th,  we  met  Professor  Heilprin  and  his 
party,  some  ten  miles  from  the  edge  of  the  ice,  and  early  in  the 
morning  of  Saturday  the  Uth,  we  touched  the  shore  of  Mc<^'«rmick 
Bay. 

Monday,  the  "  Kite  "  steamed  down  to  Kedcliffe.  The  next  day 
1  started  up  Whale  !^und  in  one  of  my  boats  to  get  some  tents  and 
sledges  which  I  had  purdiased  of  the  natives.      A  continuance  of 
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stormy  weather  detained  me  eight  days  on  this  trip,  and  when  I 
returned  I  found  that  Verhoeff  was  missing.  A  vigorous  and 
systematic  search  was  at  ODce  instituted  and  prosecuted  by  the 
members  of  Professor  Heilprin's  and  my  own  party,  assisted  by  the 
crew  of  the  "  Kite/'  and  all  the  able-bodied  male  natives  at  Bed- 
cliflTe.  The  results  of  the  search,  the  finding  of  minerals  left  by 
Verhoeffand  his  tracks  leading  to  a  great  glacier  where  all  further 
trace  of  him  was  lost,  are  already  familiar  tp  the  Academy.  August 
24th,  the  '<  Kite "  left  McCormick  Bay,  and  September  23rd  the 
North  Greenland  Expedition  had  the  pleasure  of  setting  foot  upon 
native  soil  again  in  Philadelphia. 

The  principal  geographical  results  of  the  Expedition  may  be 
briefly  summarized  as  follows: 

The  delineation  of  the  unknown  shores  of  Inglefield  Gulf,  and  the 
imperfectly  known  shores  of  Whale  Sound. 

The  delineation  of  the  northern  extension  of  the  great  Greenland 
inland  ice  cap,  and  the  determination  of  the  northern  limit  of  the 
main  Greenland  land  mass.  The  existence  of  detached  ice-free  land 
masses  of  less  extent  to  the  northward. 

The  rapid  convergence  of  the  Greenland  shores  above  the  78th 
parallel. 

The  determination  of  the  relief  of  an  exceptionally  large  area  of 
the  inland  ice. 

The  discovery  of  a  large  number  of  glaciers  of  the  first  magnitude. 

Geological  results  go  hand  in  hand  with  the  geographical  ones, 
and  are  comprised  in  the  additions  to  our  knowledge  of  the  inland 
ice,  and  the  large  series  of  views  showing  the  physical  characteristics 
of  the  ice-free  land,  both  in  the  north  and  about  Whale  Sound  and 
Inglefield  Gulf.  These  will,  in  due  time,  be  placed  in  the  hands  of 
the  Academy.  All  this  material  bears  directly  on  the  problem  of 
the  great  ice  age. 

In  the  field  of  ethnology,  the  expedition  has  had  exceptional 
opportunities  and  has  obtained  unique  material.  Dr.  F.  A.  Cook,  the 
ethnologist  of  the  expe<lition,  has  obtained  a  complete  census  of  the 
isolated  little  community  of  Smith's  Sound  Eskimos,  with  the  rela- 
tionships of  every  individual,  and  anthropometrical  measurements 
of  seventy-five  individuals. 

With  Dr.  Cook's  assistance,  I  have  photographed  the  same  seventy- 
five,  and  shall  obtain  complete  sets,  consisting  of  front,  side,  and 
rear  elevations  of  between  hfty  and  sixty  individuals  of  both  sexes 
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and  all  ages.  I  fed  that  tliis  material  will  answer  the  iutereeting 
questioB,  "  Wlience  came  these  strange  people?  " 

Tiie  mineralogicnl,  botanical,  and  ornithological  material  is, 
perhaps,  of  nut  more  than  usual  inlorest,  though  there  are  some  rare 
specimeDs  in  the  latter  departmont,  obtained  by  Mr.  Gibson.  Field 
notes,  and  lists  of  specimens  in  these  branches,  will  be  sent  the 
Academy  as  soon  as  they  can  be  put  into  shape, 

The  meteorological  and  tidal  observations  by  Mr.  Verhoeff  are 
among  the  most  complete  and  painstaking  nver  made  in  the  Arctic 
regions.  These  will  he  put  iu  the  Academy's  possession  as  soon  as 
practicable.  An  independent  set  of  four-hourly  tidal  and  weather 
observaiions,  kept  by  each  officer  of  the  watch,  will  prove  of  value 
in  connection  with  tlie  above. 

While  1  have  found  no  time,  as  yet,  to  digest  and  discuss  with 
■care  my  own  observations  of  the  inland  ice,  I  feel  justified  in  advano- 
ingeven  now,  the  following  etatements  for  the  information  of  the 
Academy : 

The  inland  ice  of  Greenland  between  the78th  and  d2nd  parallels  is 
identical  iu  all  its  characteristics  with  the  inland  ice  under  the  70th 
parallel  east  of  Disco  Bay. 

The  great  glaciers  of  the  northern  and  northwestern  Fjords,  of 
which  the  Academy  Glacier  is  a  magniUceiit  example,  have  all  the 
external  features  indicating  resistless  force  and  high  velocity  common 
to  the  glaciers  of  Disco  Bay  and  Omenak  .Sound,  as  well  as  those  of 
Inglefield  Gulf. 

Under  normal  conditions  the  wind  of  the  great  ice  cap  is  always 
blowing  from  the  interior  outward  and  downward,  perpendicular  to 
the  general  trend  of  the  coast. 

In  all  discussions  of  those  agencies  which  tend  to  balance  the 
annual  precipitation  and  prevent  the  rapid  increase  of  the  interior 
ice  ca]>,  the  agency  of  the  wind,  ceaselessly  hurrying  the  snow  from 
the  interior  to  the  coast  land-ribbon  where  it  can  melt,  must  be 
placed  on  a  par  with  the  agency  of  the  glacier,  in  evaporation  and 
sub-g)acial  liquefaction. 

As  regards  methods  and  equipment,  and  their  bearing  upon  future 
Arctic  work,  it  may  be  claimed  that  the  North  Greenland  Expedi- 
tion has  demonstrated  that  an  itinerary  upon  the  inland  ice  of  Green- 
land may  be  laid  out  and  carried  into  eHect  with  nearly,  it  not  quite, 
the  same  precision  as  the  time-schedule  of  a  freight  train  on  any  of 
our  irreat  railroads;  and  Professor  Heilprin  has  shown  thai,  with  u 
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proper  vessel,  the  dates  from  here  to  Whale  Sound  may  be  counted 
upon  with  as  much  certainty  as  those  for  any  sea  voyage  of  equal 
length.  It  has  also  been  demonstrated  that  any  portion  of  the 
Greenland  coast  can  be  commanded  by  two  or  three  properly 
equipped  men. 

The  report  would  be  incomplete  without  an  acknowledgment  of 
my  obligations  to  the  members  of  my  party:  To  Verhoeff,  not 
only  for  his  generous  financial  assistance  to  the  enterprise,  but  for 
his  absorbing  interest  and  painstaking  work  in  the  field  of  meteoro- 
logical and  tidal  observations  entrusted  to  his  care.  To  Gibson, 
strong  and  alert,  quick  with  rifle  and  gun,  the  ornithologist  and 
Nimrod  of  the  party.  To  Dr.  Cook,  patient  and  skilful  surgeon,  in- 
defatigable worker,  earnest  student  of  the  peculiar  people  among 
whom  we  lived ;  he  has  obtained,  I  believe,  a  record  of  the  tribe,  un- 
approachable in  ethnological  archives.  To  Astrup,  a  young  Her- 
cules, fit  descendant  of  the  Vikings,  almost  a  boy,  yet  with  all  a 
man's  grit  and  endurance,  his  handsome  face  was  never  other  than 
a  pleasant  sight  to  me,  even  under  the  most  accentuated  circum- 
stances of  monotony  and  fatigue.  To  Matt,  my  colored  boy,  a  hard 
and  faithful  worker,  and  second  only  to  Gibson  in  the  trophies  of 
the  hunt.  He  deserves  more  credit,  perhaps,  than  any  other  in 
joining  the  expedition,  belonging,  as  he  did,  to  a  race  supposed  to 
be  ill  fitted  for  cold  regions,  and  leaving  behind  him  a  young  bride. 
To  Professor  Heilprin,  and  the  members  of  the  Relief  Expedition,  I 
am  under  obligation  for  many  an  act  of  courtesy,  and  many  an  hour 
of  pleasant  companionship. 

Finally,  I  desire  to  thank  the  Academy  most  sincerely  for  the 
quick  and  efficient  interest  and  assistance  with  which  it  honored  my 
project  less  than  two  years  ago,  and  for  its  jealous  care  for  the  safety 
of  the  expedition,  resulting  in  the  despatch  of  the  **  Kite ''  northward 
last  summer,  thus  relieving  my  party  of  the  last  possible  element  of 
serious  hardship.  I  assure  the  Academy  that  my  personal  gratifica- 
tion in  having  been  enabled  to  carry  oyt  the  plans  of  the  expedition 
to  the  letter  has  been  enhanced  by  the  feeling  that  this  good  fortune 
is  equally  gratifying  to  my  fellow  members. 

R.  E.  Peary, 

Civil  Engineer,  U.  S.  Navy. 
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November  8. 
Tbe  President,  General  Isaac  J.  Wistar,  in  tbe  chair. 
Fifty-four  persons  present 

Papers  under  the  following  titiee  were  presented  for  publication  : — 
"  Contributions  to  the  Life   Histories  of  Plants,  No,  8."     By 
Thorn aa  Meehan. 

"  Preliminary  Outline  of  a  New  Classification  of  the  Helices." 
By  H.  A.  Pilsbry. 

Note  on  ihe  Geology  o/  ML  Desert  Island.— T>r.  Hkkhy  C. 
Chapman  exhibited  reinaUu  of  a  Brachiouod,  Spirifer  m^ttronota, 
of  an  Ophiuran,  Ophioden  lericeum,  and  loldia  gladalis  given  by 
Charles  &.  Durr,  Laq.,  of  Boston,  to  the  Academy  The  specimens 
were  obtained  from  clay  in  digging  a  well  at  "  Old  Farm,"  Bar  Har- 
bor, Mount  Desert,  Maine.  Dr.  Cliapman  stated  that  as  far  aa  he 
knew,  with  the  exception  of  tbe  remains  of  lowly  organized  forma 
of  marine  life  found  in  the  clay  at  Seal  Harbor,  these  were  the 
first  fossils  found  at  Ml.  Desert.  He  referred  incidentally  to  the 
discontinuity  of  the  granite  axis  of  the  island,  the  intervals 
between  the  mountains  being  more  or  less  filled  up  with  water  as 
seen  at  Jordan's  Pond,  Long  Pond,  Echo  Lake,  etc.  Allusion 
was  also  made  to  the  difficulty  in  determining  the  relative  age  of 
the  flags,  argillaceous  shales  and  arenaceous  schists  deposited 
upon  tiie  Hanks  of  the  island,  as  at  Bar  Harbor,  Schoonerbead  and 
elsewhere.  This  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  in  all  such  cases  the  deposits 
lie  directly  upon  bed  rock  and  are  never  superimposed  ou  each 
other. 


November  15. 

Mr.  Lewis  Woolmax  in  the  chair. 

Fifteen  persons  present. 

Diffuse  pigmentation  of  the  epidemti  of  the  oyster  due  to 
prolonged  expoxure  to  the  light:  regeneration  oj  thetl  and  loit 
of  adductor  mutcle. — Prof.  Ryder  reported  on  behalf  of  Prof. 
It.  C,  Schiedt  that  oysters  which  iiad  the  right  valve  re- 
moved and  exposed  to  the  light  in  this  condition,  in  a  living 
state  for  a  fortnight  or  so,  developed  nigment  over  the  whole  of  the 
epidermis  of  the  exposed  right  mantle  and  on  the  upper  exposed 
sides  of  the  gills,  so  that  tbe  whole  animal  from  this  cause  assumed 
a  dark-brown  color.  Animals  so  exposed  not  only  attempted  to 
reproduce  tbe  lost  valve  and  hinge,  but  also  partly  aucceeeded  in  so 
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doing,  even  reestablishing  the  insertion  of  the  diminutive  pedal 
muscle  upon  the  inner  face  of  the  imperfectly  reproduced  right 
valve,  which  was  deformed  owing  to  the  lack  of  support  of  the  right 
mantle,  because  of  the  removal  of  the  original  right  valve.  As  a 
consequence  the  right  mantle  was  rolled  up  at  the  edge,  and  this 
deformation  of  the  mantle  was  reflected  in  the  attempt^  regenera- 
tion of  the  lost  right  valve.  The  pigment  developed  during  expos- 
ure to  light  in  the  mantle  and  gills  in  oysters  with  the  right  valve 
removed  which  were  kept  alive  in  the  aquaria  at  Sea  Isle  City  by 
Prof.  Schiedt  was  wholly  confined  to  the  epidermis  as  it  normally  is 
at  the  mantle  border  in  the  unmutilated  animal  in  nature.  The 
inference  to  be  drawn  from  these  facts  is  that  the  development  of 
pigment  in  the  mantle  and  gills  was  wholly  and  directly  due  to  the 
abnormal  and  general  stimulus  of  light  over  the  exposed  surface  of 
the  mantle  and  gills,  due  to  removal  of  the  right  valve,  and  that  the 
mantle  border,  the  only  pigmented  portion  of  the  animal,  is  pig- 
mented because  it  is  the  only  i)ortion  of  the  animal  which  is 
normally  and  constantly  subjected  to  the  stimulus  of  light. 

Oysters  which  had  the  right  valve  removed  were  found  to  live 
perfectly  well  in  the  marine  aquaria  at  Sea  Isle,  and  would  no 
doubt  have  survived  till  now  had  Prof.  Schiedt  been  able  to  con- 
tinue his  experiments  there.  The  most  remarkable  results  obtained 
as  a  consequence  of  these  experiments  were  that  the  adductor 
muscle  was  soon  attacked  by  bacteria  and  destroyed  by  putrefac- 
tion while  the  great  ganglion  underlying  it  remained  uninjured. 
The  pericardiac  cavity  was  also  torn  open,  exposing  the  heart 
completely,  in  some  instances.  In  these  cases  the  heart  continued 
to  beat  and  propel  the  blood  through  the  other  organs  of  the  body 
as  if  nothing  untoward  had  happened.  The  maximum  rate  of 
pulsation  of  the  heart  noted  was  52  per  minute,  which  b  much 
greater  than  the  rate  hitherto  reported. 

The  anus  was  also  retracted  into  a  new  and  more  anterior 
position,  owing  to  the  loss  of  support  which  it  had  suffered  in  con- 
sequence of  the  sloughing  away  of  the  adductor  muscle.  Whether 
the  adductor  muscle  thus  sloughed  away  would  ultimately  be  repro- 
duced was  not  determined,  since  the  experiments  were  interrupted 
before  the  animals  had  time  to  present  evidence  of  such  regeneration 
of  the  lost  muscles. 

These  experiments  open  up  a  most  suggestive  line  of  investi- 
gation upon  other  univalve  and  bivalve  mollusca,  viz:  experi- 
mental researches  as  to  the  efiect  of  removing  the  valves  and 
exposing  them  to  the  light.  Many  other  species,  both  marine  and 
freshwater,  might  obviously  be  experimented  upon  with  very  in- 
structive results  as  respects  the  questions  raised  by  the  present 
communication. 

The  hermaphroditisin  and  viviparity  of  the  oysters  of  the  North- 
west coast  of  the  United  States, — Prof.  J.  A.  Ryder  also  reported  on 
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behalf  of  Prof.  K.  C.  Schiedt.  of  Frunklin  aud  Marehall  CoUege, 
Ijaticuster,  Pa.,  tlie  lalter's  dUuoverv  of  tlie  fact  that  the  oysters 
naiive  to  the  northwest  coast  of  the  United  States  lire  heriuapbro- 
ilit«  and  viviparous.  .Specinieus  from  the  coast  of  Oregon  aiid 
Washington  sliow  that  the  same  condition  exists  in  the  reproductive 
follicles  aa  in  those  of  Oitrea  ediUla  of  Euro (>e.  The  presence  of 
eggs  and  of  spermatoblasls  and  spermatozoa  in  the  same  follicles 
is  the  invariable  rule.  The  ova,  tike  those  of  0.  edulu,  are  much 
larger  than  those  of  0.  virginipa,  thDU);h  perhaps  not  ijuite  so  large 
OS  the  former.  Tlie  embryos  are  fertilized  in  the  gill  and  mantle 
cavities,  where  they  undergo  development. 

These  north  west- coast  oysters  also  resemble  the  oysters  of  Europe 
in  that  they  are  small  and  have  little  or  no  indication  of  purple 
pigment  on  the  impression  or  pcjint  of  insertion  of  the  adductor 
muscle,  which  is  so  conspicuous  a  feature  in  Oetrea  virginiea  of  our 
eastern  coast. 

On  the  caute  of  Ute  greening  of  llie  oy/iter  and  il*  praunxed 
ale/oiis  endoparatitet. — Prof,  Jobk  A,  Ryder  also  reported  on 
behalf  of  Prof.  Schiedt  and  himself  the  fact  that  living  oysters 
from  which  the  right  valves  bad  been  removed,  also  became  green 
about  the  heart  as  soon  as  green  algn^  appeared  on  the  sides  of  the 
tiquaria  in  which  the  oysters  were  kept  at  Sea  Isle  laboratory.  Our 
experience,  unlike  that  of  Prof.  Decaisne  and  others  in  France,  was 
not  conclusive  as  to  the  cause  being  the  bluish  green  pigment, 
phyeoeyanin,  absorbed  from  certain  diatoms.  On  the  contrary, 
the  forms  of  algie  present  were  diatoms,  desmids  and  the  spores  of 
Ulva,  and,  poi^ihly,  round-celled  unicellular  forms,  so  that  it 
became  impoauble  to  decide  from  which  species,  used  as  food,  the 
pigment  was  derived  that  discolored  the  affected  heart  of  the  speci- 
men observed  to  become  tinged. 

Pro£  Schiedt  now  informs  the  speaker  that  some  of  these  marine 
alga'  which  are  believed  to  have  caused  the  disnoloratiou  of  the 
oysters  at  Sea  Isle,  be  has  kept  alive  in  a  small  aquarium  filled 
with  sea  water,  at  Lancxster,  for  over  two  months  since  he  left  the 
seaside  laboratory. 

The  occurrence  of  these  unicellular  nlg:e  of  various  kinds  in 
association  with  the  abrupt  appearance  of  the  green  color  in  some 
one  organ  of  the  ovster,  as  happened  at  Sea  Isle  City,  opens  up  the 
query  whether  the  singular  brownish  green  bodies  si>  oflen 
observed  by  Prof.  Ryder  in  sections  of  the  connective  tissues  of  the 
oyster  are  not  endoparaaitic  algse,  which  are  in  some  way  genetically 
connected  with  some  of  the  forms  that  appeared  in  association  witli 
"  greened  "  oysters  at  Sea  Isle.  The  late  Prof.  Leidy's  discovery, 
many  years  ago,  of  algOA  in  the  tissues  of  fresh-water  mussels,  ia 
suggestive  in  this  connection. 
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November  22. 
Rev.  Henry  C.  McCook,  I).  D.,  Vice-President,  in  the  chair. 

Fifty  persons  present. 

A  paper  entitled  "  The  Evolution  of  the  Premolar  Teeth  in  the  • 
Mammals."  By  W.  B.  Scott,  was  presented  for  publication. 

A  Meteor i<i  Stone  seen  to  fall  at  Bath,  South  Dakota. — Dr.  A.  E. 
FooTE  said  he  wished  to  put  on  record  the  reception  of  a  meteoric 
stone  which  was  seen  to  fall  on  the  29th  day  of  August,  1892,  two 
miles  south  of  the  town  of  Bath,  South  Dakota.  About  four 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  Mr.  Lawrence  Freeman  and  his  son  were 
working  in  the  field  when  they  were  alarmed  by  loud  reports, 
and  looking  up,  saw  the  meteoric  stone  fly  through  the  air 
and  fall  about  twenty  rods  from  where  they  were.  It  seemed 
to  be  followed  by  a  cloud  of  dust  or  vapor.  The  stone  had 
]>enetrated  the  hardened  prairie  to  the  depth  of  sixteen  inches  and 
was  at  once  dug  up,  and  was  found  to  be  so  warm  that  it  was  neces- 
sary to  wear  gloves  to  handle  it.  The  weight  of  the  meteorite  is 
46?  pounds.  It  was  probably  originally  about  one  pound  heavier 
but  lost  three  fragments  just  before  reaching  the  earth.  Internally 
and  externally  it  much  resembles  the  stones  from  Winnebago 
County,  Iowa,  both  the  chrysolite  and  the  iron  being  disseminated 
through  the  mass  in  fine  grains.  Preliminary  tests  by  Mr.  A.  P. 
Brown,  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  showed  the  presence  of 
both  nickel  and  cobalt  in  the  iron.  It  is  a  somewhat  remarkable 
fact,  that  although  this  region  is  sparsely  settled,  the  number  of 
observed  falls  for  a  period  of  several  years  has  been  extraordinarily 
great  in  proportion  to  the  whole  number  of  falls  ob8erv.«ddi/nng 
the  same  period.  The  noise  o£  J,be  exp^c^Qn  was  ^o  great  that  it 
was  heard,  not  only  in  the  town  of  Bath,  but  in  Aberdeen,  a  town 
much  more  distant,  and  was  described  in  the  Aberdeen  paper  as 
resembling  distant  cannonading.  The  annexed  aflidavit  contains 
the  statement  of  an  eye  witness. 

Affidavit  of  Charles  Freeman,  Bath,  South  Dakota,  November 
18,  1892. 

"  Be  it  known  that  on  this  18th  day  of  November,  1892,  person- 
ally appeared  before  me,  Henry  T.  Root,  a  Notary  Public  for  South 
Dakota,  Charles  Freeman,  of  the  town  of  Bath,  Brown  County, 
South  Dakota,  who  deposes  and  says,  that  on  the  29th  day  of 
August,  1892,  while  at  work  on  his  father's  farm,  on  Section  32  of 
the  town  of  Bath,  he  saw  a  meteoric  stone  fall  near  where  his  father, 
brother  and  himself  were  working  and  that  they  then  proceeded  to 
dig  up  the  aforesaid  meteoric  stone  and  did  bring  it  in  the  evening 
of  the  same  day  to  the  store  of  J.  D.  Mason,  in  the  town  of  Bath, 
where  it  has  since  remained,  and  that  he  has  this  day  boxed  and 
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ahippeil  the  aforesaid  stone  to  Dr.  A.  E.  Foote,  of  No.  4116  Elm 
Aveuae,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 

Signed,  Chaklbs  Fkeeman." 
This  interesting  specimen  will    remain   permanently   in    Phila- 
delphia. 


November  29. 
The  Preeident,  General  Isaac  J.  Wistab,  in  the  chair. 
Sixty-four  persons  present. 

The  Committee  on  the  Haydkn  Memorul  Geological  A waed 
reported  that  the  medal  and  the  interest  arising  from  the  fund  had 
been  this  year  voted  to  Ei>n*RD  SuEsa  of  Vienna. 

Report    of    the    Committee    on    the    Haydecj    Mkhoriai. 
Gkolooical  Award. 


The  f^oMimittee  appointed  by  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences 
of  Philadelphia  to  recommend  the  award  of  the  Hayden  Memorial 
Medal  and  accompanying  fund,  for  the  year  1892,  have  the  honor  to 
report  to  tlie  Academy  that  they  have  selected  Prof.  EnrARD 
SuESS  of  Vienna,  as  their  choice  for  the  distinction  which  the  award 
confers. 

Prof.  Ediabd  Suess  was  l>orn  in  London,  Ang.  20th,  1831, 
and  is,  therefore,  but  little  beyond  the  prime  of  life.  lie  studied 
in  Prague  and  in  Vienna,  becoming  in  1852  assistant  in  the  H of- 
mineralienkabinett  of  A'ienna,  professor  of  geology  in  IS.'iT,  and 
shortly  afterward  general  adviser  to  the  Water  (Jommission.  Under 
his  guidance  the  present  splendid  system  of  water  supply,  from  a 
natural  reservoir  located  in  the  Raxalp,  was  introduced  into  the 
Austrian  capital.  From  186S  to  1873  Prof.  Suess  was  a  member 
of  the  (.'oninion  Council  of  Vienna;  in  18fi9  he  was  elected  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Lower  Austrian  Diet,  and  in  1873  a  representative  to 
the  Inijierial  Keichsruth  where  he  distinguished  himself  as  a 
brilliant  orator  and  leader  of  the  "Left." 

Fit  iijiwiird  i>f  forty  j-Pftr«  Prrif  SiicsH  hfls  lieen  an  inrlpfatifjablo 
Italeontolo 
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justly  said  of  him  that  there  is  scarcely  a  paper  prepared  by  his 
pen  during  this  period  which  does  not  possess  more  than  ordinary 
merit.  To  a  mind  richly  stored  with  facts  is  added  a  perceptive 
and  reasoning  faculty  which  is  as  broad  and  far-reaching  as  it  is 
brilliant,  and  from  which  have  emanated  many  of  the  more  lumi- 
nous conceptions  which  inseparably  belong  to  the  "  new  geology." 
The  Suess-Neumayr  theory  of  mountain  construction,  which  rec- 
ognizes a  one-sided  thrust  as  the  dominant  motor  of  orographic 
flexures — a  view,  however,  that  has  not  yet  been  accepted  by  all 
geologists — is  principally  the  creation  of  his  mind ;  to  him,  like- 
wise, must  be  credited  the  conception,  or  at  least  the  elaboration  of 
the  hypothesis,  that  the  earth  is  undergoing  a  process  of  continuous 
sectioning  (Verstuckelujig),  i.  e.,  of  having  its  superficial  parts 
dropping  in  blocks  toward  the  planetary  center.  Prof.  Suess  is  a 
firm  non-believer  in  secular  movements  of  elevation  and  depression 
of  the  continental  areas,  and  an  equally  firm  upholder  of  the  doc- 
trine of  oceanic  instability,  recognizing  that  the  relative  changes  in 
the  position  or  levels  of  the  land  and  water  are  due  primarily  to  difier- 
ential  movements  of  the  oceanic  surface.  This  conception,  which 
has  only  recently  been  entertained  by  English  and  American  geolo- 
gists, has  long  since  served  as  a  starting  point  with  many  of  the 
foremost  geologists  of  the  continent  of  Europe. 

Among  Prof.  Suess'  numerous  papers  may  be  mentioned 
"Bohmische  Graptolithen  "  (1852);  "Der  Boden  der  Stadt  Wien" 
(1862)  ;  "  Ueber  den  Ixisz  "  (1866)  ;  "  Charakter  der  Ostreichischen 
Tertiarablagerungen  "  (1866);  "Bau  der  Italienischen  Halbinsel" 
(1874)  ;  '*  Die  Entstehung  der  Alpen  "  (1875) ;  "Die  Zukunft  des 
Goldes"  (1877).  Prof  Suess'  most  extensive  work  is  the  "  Antlitz 
der  Erde,"  of  which  two  volumes  have  thus  far  ap{)eared  (1885- 
1888).  This  work  shows  the  injpress  of  the  master  on  almost 
every  page,  and  for  breadth  of  scholarship  can  find  a  fitting  place 
only  between  the  "  Cosmos "  of  Humboldt  and  the  "  Origin  of 
Species"  of  Darwin. 

Ancjelo  Heilprin,  Chairman. 

Persifx)R  Frazer, 

J.  P.  Lesley, 

Wm.  B.  Scott, 

Ben  J.  Smith  Lyman, 

Committee. 
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The  following  were  elected  members — 

Chftriea  Coulter,  William  De  Coo,  Henry  C.  Ford,  William  E, 
Meehan,  William  A.  Shryoek,  Edw.  S.  ScrantoQ,  Joa.  G.  Harrison, 
Edw.  Coles,  Wm.  Wynne  Wister,  Jr.,  Mary  Peareall,  Anna  W. 
Pearsall  and  ElleD  W.  Ijongstreth. 

C.  Lloyd  Morgan  of  Bristol,  England,  and  John  Baird  of  Man- 
cheater,  England,  were  elected  Correspondent  a. 

The  following  were  ordered  to  be  printed; — 
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ECLOGJE  BOTANIC£,  KO.  1. 

by  edward  l.  oreene. 

1.  New  or  Noteworthy  Thistles. 

Eighteen  years  have  now  elapsed  since  Professor  Asa  Gray  pub- 
lished his  "  Synopsis  of  North  American  Thistles."'  In  that  paper 
about  thirty  species  were  enumerated,  six  of  which  were  described 
as  new ;  and  four  of  these  sixi  were  Californian.  But  the  vast  field 
of  Californian  botany  had  been  only  very  imperfectly  explored  at 
that  time;  and  thistles  are  plants  which  collectors,  for  obvious 
reasons,  neglect.  During  the  lapse  of  these  eighteen  years,  however, 
more  than  a  half-dozen  new  thistles  have  been  recognized  in  Cali- 
fornia. Two  of  them  have  already  been  published  by  the  present 
writer ;  and  the  diagnoses  of  the  rest  are  now  to  be  given. 

Dr.  Gray,  in  following  Bentham  and  Hooker  as  to  the  proper 
name  for  the  genus,  seems  not  to  have  act«d  wisely;  for  the  Ctiicua 
of  the  ancient  Fathers  of  Botany  is  Carthamua  tinctorivs,  while  the 
Cniciis  of  Linnieus  has  for  its  type  species  what  is  now  commonly 
known  as  Cejitaurea  benedida ;  so  that  whether  the  initial  date  foi^ 
genera  be  1753  or  1700,  Cnicus  is  not  free  for  application  to  this 
vast  genus  known  to  us  as  Thistles,  the  Latin  name  of  which  must 
be  either  Carduua  or  Cirsium.  These  two  will  be  retained,  or  else 
the  latter  genus  will  be  merged  in  the  former,  according  as  the  gen- 
era be  considered  distinct  or  inseparable.  I  regard  them  as  insep- 
arable, and  therefore  employ  that  name  which  has  the  sanction  of 
Linnsean  usage,  and  has  been  adopted  by  M.  Baillon. 

CardnuB  oraBBioanliB. 

Very  stout  and  tall,  4  to  7  feet  high  :  stem  an  inch  in  diameter 
below,  strongly  striate  throughout,  simple  up  to  near  the  summit, 
there  becoming  somewhat  thyrsoid-paniculate,  with  3  to  7  short- 
peduncled  heads,  1 }  to  2  inches  high :  herbage  permanently  hoary- 
Ian  ate  :  leaves  small,  pinnately  parted,  the  segments  spi nose-tipped 
and  the  whole  margin  spinulose-ciliat«  :  involucral  bracts  rather  lax, 
linear-lanceolate  to  lanceolate-acuminate,  all  tipped  with  a  slender 
straight  spine,  the  outer  and  middle  ones  with  pectinate-spinescent 


*  Proceedings  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  Vol.  X,  pp. 
39-48, 1874. 
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margins:   segments  of  the  nbitiah  or  jiinkiah  corolla  about  as  long 
as  the  throat. 

Abundant  in  low,  grassy,  and  occasionaliy  inundated  river  bot- 
toms of  the  lowerSan  Joaquin,  near  Lathrop,  Callfurniu.     A  verj' 
well  market!  and  probably  rather  local  species,  flowering  in  May. 
Cardnti*  osllllepli. 

•Stem  and  leaves  unknown:  bead  peduuculate.  depressed -globose, 
barely  an  inch  high:  bracts  of  the  involucre  in  many  series  and 
closely  ioibricated,  the  outer  broadly  obovate,  all  except  the  inner- 
most exposing  ronnd-ovoid  tips  with  dee]>ly  lacerate  scarious  or 
semi-cartilaginous  margins  and  an  abrupt  short  rigid  erect  terminal 
spine;  the  veiy  innermost  with  lanceolate  scarious-margined  and 
flmbrillatotipa:  flowers  small,  ochroieucons,  the  limb  of  the  corolla 
only  a  third  as  long  as  ihe  throat. 

Western  California;    probably  Humboldt  Co.,  the  material  very 
scanty,  but  indicating  a  very  pronounced  and  remarkable  species, 
with  involucre  more  like  that  of  a    CeiUaurea  than  of  any  other 
known  Carduue. 
Oardnni  hjdrophtlni. 

Rather  slender  and  freely  branching,  4  or -^  feet  high;  herbage 
when  young,  pale  with  a  6ne  and  close  arachnoid  tomentum,  in 
maturity  green  and  glabrate ;  leaves  deeply  pinnatifid  into  uniform 
3-lobed  segments:  heads  numerous,  little  more  than  an  inch  high, 
glomerate  in  twos  and  threes  at  the  ends  of  the  numerous  and  pan- 
iculate widely  spreading  branchlets:  involucre  ovate,  the  somewhat 
appressed-im  brie  ate  scales  pluriserial,  rather  lirm,  with  a  green  and 
glutinous  ridge  toward  the  summit,  and  ending  in  a  short,  slender, 
erect  or  slightly  spreading  spine:  corollas  deej)  rose-purple,  the  limb 
about  equalling  the  tlirual:  pappus  bristles  very  delicately  and 
sparsely  long-plumose  below,  naked  at  the  aristiform  or  clavellate 

tips. 

Very  common  in  the  brackish  marshes  of  Suiaun  Bay,  Califoniia, 
where  it  grows  within  reach  of  tide  water,  and  is  associated  with 
the  equally  local  f  leii/ii  Bolaiideri,  and  flowers  in  July. 

Carduas  oooidenUlit  Null.     TrBnx.  Am,  I'hil.  .-ioc.  vii,  418. 

ViTv  Stout,  1  to  3  leet  high  ;  the  lanceolate  pinnatilid  leaves 
densely  w bite-to niento.*e  beneath,  only  hoary-lanaCe  or  arachnoid 
above;  heads  2  niches  high,  or  lari,'er,  on  ionf;  and  stout  peduncles; 
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ing,  spinose- tipped  (the  spine  straight),  all  connected  by  a  more  or 
less  heavy  indument  of  arachnoid,  very  fine  hairs;  flowers  deep  red ; 
segments  of  the  corolla  little  surpassing  the  throat;  pappus  short, 
the  very  slender  plumes  naked  at  tip,  and  scarcely  dilated. 

Abundant  on  sand  dunes  near  the  sea,  in  western  California,  at 
San  Francisco,  and  southward  to  Santa  Barbara  and  the  outlying 
islands.  A  remarkable  and  maritime  species  with  which  the  next 
has  needlessly  been  confused. 

Carduui  oandidiiiimai. 

Stout,  erect,  2  or  3  feet  high,  densely  and  permanently  white  arach- 
noid-tomentose  throughout;  leaf-outline  as  in  the  last ;  heads  few, 
on  shorter  and  stouter  peduncles,  2  inches  high,  but  narrower  than 
in  the  last ;  outer  bracts  of  the  involucre  with  dilated  and  closely 
appressed  base  and  squarrose  rigid  linear-acerose  spinescent  tip,  all 
densely  arachnoid-tomentose  ;  flowers  crimson  ;  pappus  an  inch  long, 
plumose  almost  throughout. 

Common  on  dry  hills  in  extreme  northern  California,  thence  south- 
ward, but  in  the  interior  only,  though  coming  out  to  the  seaboard 
at  Santa  Barbara.  Readily  distinguished  from  C  occidentalis  by 
its  dense  white  toraentum  and  very  different  involucre  and  pappus. 

Carduui  venaitui. 

Stoutish,  3  feet  high,  sparingly  branching  ;  lower  leaves  unknown  ; 
cauline  few  and  reduced,  permanently  more  or  less  arachnoid,  white 
beneath ;  heads  large,  2  inches  high  and  broad,  terminating  long 
pedunculiform  branches;  involucre  glabrate,  the  very  numerous 
bracts  with  closely  appressed  base  and  long,  squamose,  rigid,  green 
lanceolate  subulate  and  rather  abruptly  short-spinescent  tips;  cor- 
ollas bright  crimson,  the  segments  longer  than  the  throat;  pappus- 
plumes  barbellate  above  the  plumose  part,  the  tips  scarcely  dilated. 

This  belongs  to  the  hills  of  the  inner  Coast  Range  of  California, 
from  Vacaville  southward.  It  is  our  most  beautiful  thistle,  and 
appears  to  have  been  made  a  part  of  the  aggregate  Cyilcua  occiden- 
talis in  the  Synoptical  Flora  of  Gray,  though  it  is  more  strictly  an 
ally  of  C\  Californiciis  (which  is  the  C.  /tVacimw  Greene,  Bull.  Calif. 
Acad,  ii,  404  --  Cardnus  Calif  or  nicus), 

Cardani  undnlatii  Nutt.,  (>eii.  ii,  130. 

This  very  widely  disseminated  thistle  of  western  North  America, 
is  either  excessively  variable,  or  else  an  aggregate  embracing  many 
species.     The  original  station  for  it,  as  a  specific  type,  is  "  calcareous 


islands  in  Lake  Huron,"  and  botouiGts  of  t)ie  nikldle  eectioiia  of  the 
Union  would  do  well  to  colled  again  the  lype.  Its  real  characlere 
cannot  be  made  out  from  Niittaira  diaguosis.  except  as  compared 
with  eastern  a|)eeies,  Gray's  desorijilion  does  doi  pretend  to 
deline  the  plant  of  any  one  locality,  but  is  made  loose  enoiigb  to 
cover  that  vast  aggregate  of  specimens  which  be  had  from  all  purte 
of  the  country  between  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  Pacific,  and  from 
Mtuiitoba  to  Mexico.  Such  a  collection  exhibits  forms  very  distinct 
in  general  appearance,  and  enough  of  tbem  to  make  live  or  six 
fair  geagraphieal  BpecieB  without  much  character  of  flowerorfniit, 
though  with  good  habitual  marks,  and  some  vegetative  characters. 
The  Lake  Huron  type  was  low  and  "few  flowered,"  and  had  bifid, 
spiny,  overlapping  lobes  to  its  leaves,  which  were  lomentoae  on  both 
sides  1  a  large  subglobose  involucre,  with  appressed  lanceolate  acu- 
minate bracts,  the  spinescent  tips  of  which  are  presumably  spread- 
ing or  reflexed.  The  heads,  in  all  the  western  representativea  of 
the  aggregate,  are  ovate  rather  than  aubgloboee,  and  have  the  spin- 
escent tips  of  the  scales  as  above  described.  The  pappus  of  the 
marginal  flowe*^  is  only  barbellale,  while  in  all  the  rest  in  tbe  bead 
it  is  plumose  ;  but  this  it  has  in  common  with  many  other  American 
specie?.  Some  of  our  most  striking  western  plants  of  this  aggreL'ate 
may  be  recognized  under  C.  midulatu^,  as  follows: 

Vnr.  Donglaiii.     Cirsium  Doug/asir  1>.  C,  I'rodr.  .i,  (1-13  (18371, 

Stout,  probably  not  tall;  heads  rather  numerous,  not  large,  short- 
pedunculate;  leaved  white  beneath,  and  nearly  so  above,  with  a 
close  arachnoid  tomentum,  deeply  pinnatifid,  amplexicaul;  beads 
about  1  inch  high,  tbe  ovate  and  ovate-lanceolate  bracts  closely 
appressed,  with  a  glutinous  spot  below  tbe  short-spinescent  tip  ;  seg- 
ments of  the  corolla  shorter  than  the  throat.  From  Oregon  to  mid- 
dle California,  in  the  wooded  regions  of  the  coast  Ranpe,  on  rather 
open  ground,  hillsides,  etc.  This  is  presumably  the  type  of  C. 
Souffl'wi  and  very  possibly  of  specific  rank. 

Var.  megaoephalul  (lirij,  u  Caifus). 

This  has  few  and  quite  large  heads,  and  a  very  ample  thin  foli- 
age not  strongly  spinescent.  It  appears  to  be  a  tall  plant,  and  is  from 
tbe  iiiterior  of  Washington  and  northern  Idaho.  Mr.  liciberg's  n. 
6.">4  is  doubtless  a  good  ty|>e  of  this.  It  is  al^o  possible  that  this 
rather  than  the  preceding  may  be  the  true  Doiigl'uii. 
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Var.  HeTadeniii. 

Of  middle  height,  but  widely  and  paniculately  branching,  the 
small  heads  solitary  or  glomerate  at  the  ends  of  the  branches; 
leaves  green  and  glabrate  above,  hoary-arachnoid  beneath,  the  lobes 
rigidly  spiny ;  bracts  of  involucre  closely  appressed  except  the 
slender-spinose  tips.  At  the  eastern  base  of  the  Sierra  Nevada, 
California,  near  Truckee,  etc.,  collected  by  the  writer  in  1883. 

Cardans  ^ohavensii. 

Stoutlsh,  branching,  3  to  5  feet  high,  whitish  throughout,  with  a 
minute  and  close  tonientum ;  leaves  of  lanceolate  outline,  narrow 
and  with  lobes  not  overlapping,  bearing  few  and  rigid  spines,  the 
middle  eauline  decurrent  on  the  stem  for  one-third  their  length, 
and  all  exce[)t  the  very  lowest  manifestly  decurrent ;  heads  few  and 
terminal,  small,  round-ovate ;  ovate  involucral  bracts  somewhat 
arachnoid,  tipi>ed  with  spreading  spine  of  their  own  length  or 
longer;  segments  of  the  reddish  corolla  as  long  as  the  throat; 
anther  tips  attenuate-subulate ;  pappus  of  marginal  achenes  merely 
scabrous,  of  the  others  only  sparsely  plumose  and  that  near  the 
base. 

At  Rabbit  Springs,  in  the  Mohave  Desert,  1886,  S.  B.  Parish,  n. 
1,834;  distributed  as  C  undulatiis,  from  which  its  conspicuously 
decurrent  foliage  and  different  pappus  at  once  distinguish  it. 

Cardans  Busby i. 

•Probably  very  tall,  rather  slender,  paniculate  above,  with  many 
small  ovate  heads ;  radical  leaves  long-petioled,  1  to  2  feet  long,  4 
inches  wide,  siiiuate-])innatifid,  only  sparingly  and  rather  softly 
spinescent,  i)ale  beneath  with  a  thin  tonientum,  glabrate  above,  in 
texture  quite  thin  ;  floral  leaves  very  small,  each  lobe  and  tooth 
bearing  a  stout  long  spine;  ovate  bracts  of  involucre  appressed, 
coriaceous,  tipped  with  a  long  stout  spreading  spine ;  flower  appar- 
ently whitish  ;  segments  of  the  corolla  little  surpassing  the  throat ; 
anther-tips  attenuate ;  outer  achenes  with  scarcely  barbellate  bristles. 
Southern  Arizona,  1883,  Dr.  H.  H.  Rusby.  Sj)ecie8  remarkable 
for  the  strong  contrast  between  the  soft  and  scarcely  armed  lower 
leaves  and  the  excessively  spinose  floral  ones. 

Cardans  Bemardinus. 

Rather  slender,  leafy  l>elow,  bearing  at  summit  1  to  3  long  pedun- 
cled  subglobose  heads :  leaves  of  linear  or  lanceolate  outline,  sin- 
uate-toothed or  lobed,  and  with  few  small  spines,  equally  white- 
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toiRCtitoEe  above  and  beaeaU) ;  heads  ad  inch  bi^h  and  nearl7  as 
broad  ;  ovate- acuminate,  weakl}'  spinescent  involucral  bracts  rather 
closely  appressed,  their  margins  distinctly  dliolate;  reddish  corollas 
with  remarkably  wide  cyliudrical  throat  and  similarly  wide  linenr 
and  cuspidate  segments  of  about  equal  length  ;  anther-tips  with  an 
abrupt  longmticro  ;  pappus  bright- white,  that  of  the  marginal  achenes 
barbellate,  of  the  others  strongly  plumose. 

At  an  altitude  of  4,500  feet  in  Little  Bear  Valley,  of  the  Sau 
llernardino  Mountains,  southern  California,  S.  B.  Pariah,  1884,  n. 
1,686.  This  was  distributed  as  C.  Oilifornicus;  but  the  flowers  can- 
not have  been  examined  by  Dr.  Gray :  or  scarcely  the  involucral 
bracts.     It  is  a  most  escelleut  species. 

The  following  species  of  the  western  United  States  and  Mexico 
are  iu  my  herbarium,  without  a  nomenclature,  under  Cardutu,  and 
I  here  transfer  tbem. 
C.  AmerioBnni.    CnUiis  Amtn 

Colorado  to  California. 

C,  Parryi.     Cnicus  Parry'  Urn; 

Colorado  to  Utah. 

C.  loopalomm.     Cirsium  eric, 
Cnitus  irioeefhalus  Urij.  I 

Colorado  to  Montana. 
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efhahtm  •'.n.y.  Proc.  Aeu.l.  PhilwJ,  1 


Oregon  and  California. 

C.  Neo-Meiioanm.     Cirsium  Nro- Mrxicanum  •Jny,  I'].  Wrighl,  ii,  1i 


Xew  Mexico, 

C.  Anderionil.     Cnicus  Andirsottii  <iriiv,  I'roi.-.  Am.  Afs 

Sierra  Nevada  of  California. 

C.  Arlionioni.     Cnicus  Arizonicus  (irnv,  l.  c. 

C.  Eothrooliii.     Cnicus  Rolhreckii  (iraj.  I'roo.  Am.  A™. 

Arizona, 

C.  queroetornm.     Cnitus  ijutrctlerum  ttrny,  I'roo,  Am.  1 

Coiist  lianire  hills,  in  Western  California. 
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C.  fontinalii.     Cnicus  fontinaiis  Greene,  Bull.  Calif.  Acad,  ii,  151. 

Crystal  Springs,  San  Mateo  County,  California. 

€.  amplifolius.     Cnicus  amplifoHus  Greene,  Pittonia,  i,  70. 

Coast  Range,  California. 

C.  Orahami.     Cirsium  Grahami  Gray,  PI.  Wright,  ii,  102,  and  Proo.  Am.  Acad,  x, 
42,  under  Cnicus. 

Arizona. 

C.  oohrooentrus.     Cirsium  ochrocentrum   Gray,   PI.  Fendl.   110,  and   Proc.  Am. 
Acad.  \ix,  57,  under  Cnicus, 

Southern  California  to  western  Texas,  and  Colorado. 

C.  Breweri.     Cnicus  Breweri  Gray,  Proc.  Am.  Acad,  x,  43. 

California  and  Oregon. 

C.  rapliilepii.    Cnicus  raphiUpis  HemRl.,  Biol.  Centr.  Am.  Bot.  ii,  252. 

Southern  Mexico. 

C.  aoantholepis.     Cnicus  acanthoUpis  Ilemsl.,  1.  c,  251. 

Mexico. 

C.  Xexioanui.     Cirsium  Mexicanum  D.  C,  Prodr.  vi,  636.      Cnicus  Mexicanus, 
Hemsl.,  1.  c. 

Southern  Mexico. 

C.  hetarolepii. 

Stout  and  tali  (8  feet  high),  parted  above  into  long  pedunculate 
and  monocephalous  branches ;  leaves  a  foot  long,  sessile  or  short- 
petioled,  pinnately  parted  into  lanceolate  spinose  segments,  strigose- 
pubescent  above,  white-tomentose  beneath ;  heads  2j  inches  high; 
bracts  of  involucre  very  unequal,  loosely  imbricate,  the  exterior 
and  middle  ones  lanceolate  and  lanceolate-acuminate,  pectinate-spin- 
uloee  and  with  straight  spinose  tip ;  the  inner  2  inches  long,  linear, 
thin  and  almost  scarious  throughout ;  segments  of  the  corolla  about 
equalling  the  throat ;  all  the  pappus-bristles  plumose. 

State  of  Jalisco,  Mexico,  1889,  C.  G.  Pringle,  n.  2,435 ;  diBtrib- 
uted  as  a  Cnieu^*,  with  the  specific  name  here  continued  ;  but  I  can- 
not find  that  any  description  was  published. 

C.  linearifolius.     Cnicus  linearifolius  S.  Wat«.,  Proc.  Am.  Acad,  xxri,  143. 

Southern  Mexico. 

C.  velatni.     Cnicus  vela/us  .^.  Wat».,  I.  c. 

Southern  Mexico. 
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C.  FriDKlei.    Cnicus  Friagiri  S.  WoM.,  I.  o.,  juv.  ISB. 
State  of  Niievo  Leon,  Mesico. 

C.  izoeliior.     Cnicus  txrelsiar  Kob.,  Prov.  Am.  Agocl.  iitIi,  170. 

Slender  and  periiflps  very  tall;  lower  leaves  unkuown  ;  cauUne 
oblong-lanceolutc,  suarcely  either  lulieil  or  toothed,  but  more  or  less 
distinctly  api nose-serrulate,  decurreot  along  tbe  stem  for  at  least  a 
third  their  leogtb,  ivhitfe-toinentoac  beneath,  hoary  above;  heads 
small,  clustered  at  the  ends  of  slender  paniculate  branches;  bracts 
of  involucre  regularly  and  closely  inibrirated,  ovate,  viscid  on  the- 
back  below  tbe  slender  spreading  terminal  sipioe;  corolla  rose-pur- 
ple, the  segments  quite  surpassing  the  anthers  atid  style,  but  uiucb 
shorter  than  tbe  tube;  pappus  sordid,  altogether  plumose. 
C.  Potoiinni. 

Near  the  last,  but  stouter  and  i>erbaps  taller ;  cauline  leaves 
ampler,  deeply  pinuatiEtd,  with  sharply  spiuose  lobes,  not  iu  tbe 
least  decurrent ;  flowers  and  fruit  as  in  the  liu't. 

This  species  and  the  one  preceding  are  in  Mr.  Pringle's  Mexican 
collection  of  1891,  from  the  State  of  Kan  Luis  Potosi,  and  are  dis- 
tributed in  one  sheet,  under  the  number  3,768.  The  printed  ticket 
bears  the  statement  that  tbe  plants  grow  in  low  lands,  and  attain  a 
height  of  from  six  to  ten  feet.  In  C.  excelsior  tbe  leaves  api>ear  as  if 
joined  to  the  stem  for  a  third  their  length  without  any  tapering  from 
the  |)oint  of  junction;  a  character  so  remarkable  that  the  two 
plants  <;an  in  no  wise  be  treated  as  one  species. 

2.   TiiREK  New  Pebenniai.  Lupines. 
Lapina*  floribnndui. 

Stems  tufted,  rather  firmly  erect  (sometimes  decumbent  at  base), 
a  foot  high  or  more,  with  several  ascending  branches,  each  endiiig 
in  a  well  developed  raceme ;  herbage  more  or  le.=s  villous  or  hirsute ; 
leaves  all  short-)>etioled ;  leaflets  about  7,  an  inch  long  or  less, 
oblong-lanceolate,  acutish  ;  racemes  very  short- jwd uncled,  dense 
and  cylindrical,  2  to  4  inches  long,  scarcely  i  inch  iu  diameter,  the 
flowers  very  small,  light  blue  ;  abruptly  falcate-incurved  keel  about 
equalling  tbe  wings  and  only  2  or  3  lines  long,  the  banner  shorter; 
ovarv  densely  hirsute. 

A  well  marked  and  exceeding  i>retty  lupine  of  the  region  of  the 
middle  and  upper  Rear  Creek,  in  the  mountains  of  Colorado 
diroi'tlv  \vT>i't  iif  DrnviT.  growing;  in  ojwn  woods  am  on  jr  pines  (P. 
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1889,  and  until  recently  supposed  to  be  the  L.  parvifloi^us  Nutt.,  to 
which,  however,  it  can  hardly  be  very  closely  related. 

Lupinui  graoilentni. 

Stems  tufted,  erect,  slender,  leafy,  2  feet  high  ;  herbage  green  and 
not  conspicuously  pubescent  (scantily  pilose  or  villous  under  a  lens)  ; 
lowest  leaves  on  slender  peduncles,  6  or  8  inches  long,  and  with  nar- 
row, adnate,  long-setaceous-pointed  stipules ;  leaflets  about  7,  linear- 
falcate,  acute,  2  inches  long,  more  or  less ;  racemes  terminal  only, 
and  on  long,  slender,  naked  peduncles ;  flowers  in  4  to  6  distinct 
verticils ;  calyx-tube  slightly  gibbous  at  base  ;  corolla  rather  small 
(4  or  5  lines  long),  blue ;  keel  strongly  falcate-acuminate,  naked, 
slightly  surpassing  the  wings,  these  longer  than  the  banner;  ovary 
hirsute;  immature  pods  appressed- villous. 

In  the  Tuolumme  Cafion  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  California,  1889, 
Messrs  Chesnut  and  Drew. 
Lupinus  Covillei. 

Erect,  stoutish,  2  or  3  feet  high,  the  striate  stems  leafy  up  to  the 
subsessile,  long  raceme;  herbage  rather  light  green,  soft  to  the 
touch,  with  a  hirsute  pubescence ;  petioles  about  equalling  the  leaf- 
lets, these  about  9,  linear-lanceolate,  11  to  2i  inches  long;  racemes 
elongated,  the  flowers  in  distinct  verticils ;  bracts  fully  equalling  the 
flowers,  linear-filiform,  somewhat  persistent;  calyx  and  pedicels 
densely  hirsute  (as  also  the  young  pods) ;  corolla  purple,  i  inch 
long,  the  banner  slightly  shorter  than  the  wings  ;  keel  not  strongly 
falcate,  naked,  or  with  a  few  hirsute  hairs  below  the  tip. 

Near  Farwell  Gap,  in  the  Sierra  Nevada  of  California,  at  an  alti- 
tude of  10,000  feet,  August  30,  1891,  Messrs.  Coville  and  Funston, 
n.  1,746.  The  species  is  also  in  the  State  Survey  collection,  from  the 
same  region,  and  was  evidently  mistaken  for  the  far  northern  and 
very  different  L.  lepidvs. 
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COHTEIBDTIOMa  TO  THE  LIFE  HI8T0EIEB  OF  PLAITTB,  NO,  8. 

BY  THOMAS  MEtJIAN. 

El'FOEASIA   OFriCINALIS. 

Mr.  Darwin,  in  hia  interesling  work  on  "Cross  and  Self- fertiliza- 
tion of  Flowers"  (1877),  places  this  pretty  little  plfint  in  the  list  of 
those  which  have  "  become  modified  bo  as  to  insure  self-fertilization," 
Some  additional  iuformatiou  ou  the  subject  makes  it  worth  while  to 
go  over  the  whole  matter  again. 

The  flowers  are  so  abundantly  fertile  that  one  would  at  once  infer 
that  it  isself-fertilized,  but  the  apparently  strong  proterogynouBcbar~ 
acter  of  the  flower  leads  to  a  suspicion  that  this  impresaion  ia  wrong. 
The  curved  atyle  ia  projected  beyond  the corollabeforethelatter  isfuUy 
expanded,  appearing  like  a  folded  thread  of  silk,  completely  closing 
the  mouth.  The  stigma  at  the  end  of  the  incurved  portion  is  bent 
down  onto  or  under  the  anthers  which  present  it  with  pollen  before 
the  flower  has  fully  expanded.  So  early  is  the  flower  fertiliiied  that 
the  pistil,  having  fullilled  its  function,  dies  away  almost  immedi- 
ttlely  after  the  mouth  of  the  corolla  fully  expands.  The  flower  pre- 
sents the  remarkable  phenomenon  of  a  pistil  dried  up  almost  as  soon 
as  the  corolla  is  fully  open.  It  seems  evident  that  the  pistil 
matures  long  belbre  the  stamens,  but  the  curvature  of  the  atyle 
keeps  the  stigma  in  contact  with  the  stamens  so  that  it  cannot  escape 
fertilization.  If  the  pistil  were  projected  in  a  straight  line,  as  is 
usual  in  flowers,  it  is  more  than  likely  that  aid  would  he  re<|uire<l  in 
securing  pollination.  It  does  look  as  if  the  expression  quoted  from 
Darwin,  that  the  flower  had  been  niodifled  to  ensure  self-fertiliza- 
tion, is  iti  this  instance  literally  correct, 

NOTFJ*  OJJ  GaURA  and  (OENOTHERA. 

Although  in  a  general  way,  flowers  of  some  species  of  G'lurn  and 
allied  genera  are  known  to  open  toward  evening,  and  with  some 
suddenness,  so  far  as  I  know,  no  details  of  the  phenomenon  have  been 
recorded.  Having  plants  of  Gnura  biennis  and  of  G.  parviftorn 
within  a  hundred  feet  of  each  other,  under  nearly  the  same  condi- 
tions, I  spent  a  week  previous  to  the  20th  of  August  in  closely 
watching   them,   with   the    view   of  noting  any  difference  in  tlie 
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fuluess  of  every  flower  in  Gaura  parviflora.  On  one  spike  exam- 
ined, 148  flowers  had  bloomed,  and  each  had  produced  a  perfect 
capsule.  Many  more  flowerbuds  had  yet  to  open.  The  result  of 
the  observations  showed  that  the  plant  is  absolutely  a  self-fertilizer. 
On  every  night  of  my  observations  the  first  blossoms  commenced 
to  open  at  7.15  o'clock,  and  by  7.30  all  had  opened  that  would  open  on 
that  evening.  The  expansion  is  so  extremely  sudden  that  it  is  only 
with  great  difficulty  that  the  process  can  be  observed.  The  eye  can 
be  taken  for  an  instant  from  one  flower  to  another  alongside,  and 
instantly  back  again,  only  to  find  that  expansion  has  occurred.  A 
good  magnifier  is  necessary  to  see  the  process  distinctly.  On  ex- 
pansion the  petals  stop  when  at  a  right  angle  with  the  axis,  but  the 
sepals  fly  completely  back  on  a  line  with  the  ovarium.  Opening 
some  flowers  at  7  o'clock,  no  pollen  is  visible,  but  the  anther  cells  are 
ruptured  and  abundantly  pollen-covered  at  expansion.  We  may 
conclude  that  this  act  is  simultaneous  with  the  opening.  The  anthers 
are  held  to  the  stigma  by  the  gelatinous  pollen,  except  an  occasional 
one  that  is  held  fast  by  the  expanding  petal  or  sepal,  and  drawn 
over,  which  also  shows  that  the  anther  cells  rupture  at  the  time  of 
expansion  or  a  little  before.  As  evening  progresses  the  stamens 
draw  their  anthers  more  or  less  away  from  the  stigmas,  but  they 
alone  can  fertilize  the  pistils.  By  a  lamp,  later  in  the  evening, 
small  night  moths  are  found  about  the  flowers,  and  some  moth  hairs 
on  many  of  the  glutinous  stigmas  show  that  the  flowers  have  been 
visited  by  them.  The  flowers  commence  to  fade  at  daylight,  the 
stamens  dro[)ping  first,  then  the  pistil,  and  by  8  A.M.  the  petals 
wither,  unless  the  day  be  cloudy,  when  they  continue  a  little  longer. 
The  upper  portion  of  the  leaves  of  this  species  are  vertical,  the 
result  apparently  of  a  continuation  of  the  coiling  tendency  longer 
than  in  some  other  plants,  and  without  any  physiological  signifi- 
cance. 

Gaum  biennis. — In  this  si)ecies  some  open  at  8  P.  M. ;  all  are 
open  at  8.30  P.  M.,  that  are  to  expand  that  evening.  They  open 
by  jerks.  First  there  is  a  sudden  flying  apart  of  the  sepals,  just 
enough  to  show  the  pinkish-white  petals,  the  openings  being  not 
more  than  two  lines  in  width.  After  about  three  minutes  another 
eflbrt  occurs,  when  both  the  sepals  and  petals  are  at  right  angles 
with  the  axis.  After  another  rest  of  about  three  minutes  the  sepals 
fall  back  on  the  ovarium.  An  eflbrt  was  made  to  encourage  a 
flower   to   oj)eii   earlier   in   the   evening  by  separating  the  sepals 


with  a  fien-kuife,  but  it  had  do  effect  on  the  o[>ening  of  i 
flnwer  till  llie  regular  opening  time  arrived.  The  stamens  an 
abortcr  than  the  style,  so  that  nl  expansion  the  anthers  are  below 
the  stigma.  The  pistil  remains  erect,  and  the  stamens  fall  without 
the  pollen  coming  in  contact  with  the  stigma,  as  far  as  I  could  trace. 
The  pistils  droop  hy  morning,  when  the  under  surface  of  the  com- 
pound stigma  is  usually  found  covered  with  pollen,  as  if  it  had 
dropped  from  the  anthers.  A  large  number  of  s])ecies  of  nighl 
moths  attend  the  flowers  during  the  night,  and  most  of  the  Sowers 
have  moth  hair  on  the  stigmas.  It  seemed  probable  that  insect  aid 
had  much  to  do  with  pollinating  the  flowers. 

The  lower  portions  of  the  spikeH  are  inlertile,  and  this  adds  sus- 
picion that  insects  are  necessary  to  aid  in  the  work  of  fertilization, 
as  they  may  not  have  been  present  or  found  the  Gaura  plants  till 
many  flowers  had  fallen,  but  nearly  all  the  later  flowers  are  fertile. 
Soon  afler  daylight  the  stamens  and  style  have  withered,  but  the 
petals  do  not  collapse  till  8  or  9  o'clock,  and  if  the  day  be  cloudy, 
the  j>etals  will  continue  apparently  fresh  till  noon. 

Aside  from  fixing  the  exact  time  and  manner  of  the  opening  of 
the  flowers  of  these  two  species,  there  U  a  peculiar  interest  in  the 
fart  that  while  ihc  one  is  undouhledly  a  slrict  >;clf  fertilizer,  Jt;^  near 
neighbor  seems  to  be  in  a  great  measure  dependent  on  insect  agency, 
and  this  remarkable  diflcrence  is  apparently  due  merely  to  the  fact 
that,  in  comparison  with  the  pistil,  the  stamens  are  a  little  longer 
in  the  one  species  than  in  the  other. 

(Enotliera  bieituia. — I  endeavored  to  ascertain  the  exact  time  and 
manner  of  the  opening  of  the  flowers  of  (Eiiothera  biennis,  but 
could  not  manage  to  catch  it  at  the  right  moment.  An  interesting 
fact  well  worth  recording,  however,  is  that  the  anther  cells  burst  when 
the  bud  is  comparatively  young,  long  before  expansion,  covering 
the  stigma  with  the  flower's  own  gelatinous  pollen.  The  stigma  is 
not  receptive  at  this  time,  but  the  pollen  remains  until  it  is,  thus 
insuring  self-fcrtili7,ntion. 

Thk  CaKPELLAUV  STRrCTURE  OP  NyMril.KA, 

An  abnormal  flower  of  Nympk<eii  odoratn  from  Kew  Jersey,  sent 
to  me  by  Mrs.  Edward  S.Sayres,  of  Phihidelphia,  indicates  the  manner 

in  \vhich  the  carpck  lire  formed.    The  place  of  the  iisunlrailiiit  iiiL'stif;- 
rniis  was  (n'cupii:d  by  three  ])etaloid  processe^^,  very  suggc^iive  i^f  the 
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pistils  of  an  Iris.     These  were  recurved  as  in  the  annexed  diagram, 

which  shows  a  cross  section  of  the  three. 

From  this  it  would  appear  that  the  ovarium 

is  made  up  of  a  number  of  carpcllary 

^^1  .  jr_0i-  leaves  of  which  the  midribs  form  the  axis. 

/^  f  I  ^^  ^"  *^^  normal  flower  the  compound  ovary 

/  y  is  usually  from  12-  to  24-celled,  according 

^yT       \^^  to  Gray's  Genera;   in  this  case  but  three 

Transverse  section  of  pciaioid  carpcls  wcre  attempted.     lu  this  genus  the 

^&n"J^yS;j^^a"oioZi'''''  line  between  the  various  floral  organs  is 

very  finely  drawn.     Petals,  stamens,  and  the  carpellary  system  with 

its  pistils  run  closely  into  each  other.     Hence  the  numbers  in  each 

class  of  organs  easily  vary.     It  would  not  be  wholly  unexpected  to 

meet  with  cases  in  this  or  allied  genera  where  the  flowers  would 

have  the  pistils  wholly  aborted  ;  that  is,  the  plants  might  produce 

wholly  staminate  flowers. 

On  THE  Sexual  Characters  of  Rhus. 

Exact  botany  suffers  much  from  the  want  of  care  in  the  applica- 
tion of  terms,  especially  illustrated  in  the  use  of  the  words  herma- 
phrodite, dioecious,  polygamous,  and  polygamo-dioecious,  by  differ- 
ent authors  in  connection  with  the  genus  Rhus.  There  is  a  section 
described  as  hermaphrodite,  in  which  the  mist  tree  of  gardens, 
Rhus  coiinoideSy  is  placed.  But  I  have  shown  that  this  species  is  truly 
di(Bcious.*  Chapman,  in  his  *'  Flora  of  the  Southern  United  States," 
divides  the  North  American  species  into  two  sections,  one  "  Flowers 
polygamous,"  the  other  "  Flowers  dicecious."  He  places  Rhus  copal- 
Una  in  the  former  section,  leaving  the  dioecious  section  to  the  poison 
Rhus,  R.  venenatay  and  R.  Toxicodendron.  Don,  in  the  "  Gardener's 
Dictionary,"  places  Rhus  copallina  in  the  dioecious  section,  with  the 
poison  vines  of  Chapman,  while  Dr.  Darlington,  in  **  Flora  Cestrica," 
styles  all  the  species  "  polygamo-dicecious."  As  these  terms  are 
employed  in  the  sectional  characters,  their  use  b  perplexing  to  the 
student.  After  a  careful  examination,  extending  over  some  years, 
I  have  found  no  case  in  which  an  isolated  plant  produces  .seeds. 
The  plants  are  all  truly  dioecious,  and  the  terms  hermaphrodite  and 
polygamous  applied  to  any  Rhus  are  misleading,  and  should  be 
abandoned.     Often,  isolated  plants  will  be  found  in  which  the  car- 
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jjtls  appear  perfect,  but  are  hollow  by  reason  of  not  having  beeo 
fertilized.  In  some  flowers  tbe  stomens  appear  aQtIieriferoiia,  and 
tliiafact  has  probably  led  to  the  belief  in  hermnpbrodittsni,  but  I 
have  never  found  one  to  be  polIiniferoiiB. 

Close  inspection  thia  season  of  some  twentv-four  plants  of  Rlivt 
eopallina,  led  to  observalious  of  a  novel  character,  worth 
recording.  There  were  twenty-two  female,  and  only  two  male 
plants.  There  are  three  pistils  in  the  female  flower.  One  of 
these  is  larger  and  dee|>er  colored  than  tbe  other  two.  These 
two  finally  abort,  only  a  single  carpel  reaches  perfection.  The 
brown  papery  anthers  are  devoid  of  pollen,  and  have  either  no 
filaments  or  very  short  ones.  Between  the  staminiite  cycla  and  that 
forming  the  gynceeium,  are  glands,  seemingly  an  undeveloped  series 
of  sianiena.  These  eSude  a  great  abundance  of  sweet  liquid,  which 
attracts  honey-bees  and  other  insects  in  large  numbers.  I  have 
counted  twenty  honey-bees  at  work  at  once  on  a  single  panicle, 
many  of  them  falling  victims  to  the  soldier  beetle,  Rtdttvius  novenn- 
rius,  which  finds  the  Rhus  a  fertile  hunting  ground. 

The  male  flower  is  especially  distinct  from  the  female  in  having 
no  honey  glands.  The  highly  polliniferous  anthers  are  on  five  long 
exserted  Rlamenis.  These  hlaments  are  erect,  and  the  anthers 
approach,  forming  a  sort  of  crown,  as  if  to  protect  the  pistils  which 
are  in  a  depau{)erale  condition  beneath.  The  profusion  of  golden 
pollen  is  very  conspicuous  in  these  male  flowers.  In  the  female 
flowers  the  sepals  are  ovate  and  spreading,  while  in  tbe  males  they 
are  lance-linear  and  recurved.  The  rachis  and  [>edicels  are  more 
slender  and  longer  than  in  the  female. 

Considering  the  abundance  of  pollen,  it  would  seem  almost  certain 
that  at  some  time  or  other  pollen -gathering  bees  would  visit  the 
male  flowers,  but  whenever  I  saw  them  at  work,  it  was  only  on  the 
female  plants.  The  abundance  of  li<^uid  from  the  floral  glands 
seemed  an  inducement  to  greater  exertion,  and  watching  these 
creatures  on  Itluu  vopalliiia,  gave  me,  for  the  lirst  time,  the 
impression  that  there  were  times  wlien  these  ever  industrious  crea- 
tures make  special  eflbrt. 

The  subject  of  tbe  relation  of  insects  to  flowers  naturally  thrust 
it-self  on  my  attention  during  these  observations.  Sweet  secretions 
in  tlie«'  flowers  certainly  can  have  no  significance  iis  a  means  of 
(1  for  the  ]mr[)osc»  of  cross-fertili/ntion,  or  of  fertiU- 
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plant  in  any  direction   whatever,  while  the  female  plant  has  to 
depend  on  the  wind  for  its  fertilizing  material. 

The  sap  between  the  bark  and  the  wood,  both  in  this  and  in  other 
species  of  i?/^^,  is  very  sweet  and  particularly  abundant,  and  on  the 
slightest  scratch,  courses  down  the  branches;  in  gathering  it 
insects  almost  fight  each  other.  The  little  exuding  through  the 
glands  seems  the  result  of  an  effort  to  get  rid  of  a  superabundance, 
and  without  any  s})ecial  significance  in  the  economy  of  the  plant. 

RunUS  CHAM/EMORUS. 

Authors  have  variously  characterized  this  plant.  Thus,  Don 
(1832)  notes  it  as  dioecious.  Beck  (1833)  monoecious,  while  Michaux 
(1803)  and  Torrey  (1826)  leave  the  inference  that  it  is  hermaphro- 
dite. Lightfoot,  in  "Flora  Scotica"  (1787),  says,  "This  plant  b 
dioecious  above  ground,  but,  according  to  a  curious  observation 
made  by  Dr.  Solander,  the  roots  of  the  male  and  the  female  unite 
together  under  the  earth  so  as  to  render  the  plant  truly  monoecious." 
Dr.  Gray  (1867)  regards  the  plant  as  dioecious.  It  did  not  mat- 
ter so  much,  in  Xhe  past  generation,  about  special  accuracy  in  these 
particulars,  but  in  more  recent  times,  when  these  questions  enter 
largely  into  botanical  philosophy,  more  accurate  diagnoses  are 
desirable.  Specimens  brought  to  me  by  botanical  friends  at  Seal 
Harbor,  Maine,  show  the  plant  to  run  extensively  by  underground 
stolons;  one  flowering  branch  with  dried  flowers  producing  no  fruit, 
and  another  with  berries  from  the  same  stolon,  indiciited  that 
Solander  was  right  in  giving  it  a  monoecious  character  without, 
however,  the  neces?sity  of  calling  in  underground  grafting  to 
account  for  the  phenomena.  The  male  "canes"  appear  to  have 
been  longer  than  the  fruit-bearing  ones.  Dr.  Gray,  in  the  sixth 
edition  of  the  "  Manual,"  makes  a  subsection  in  which  this  species 
is  placed,  the  flowers  having  a  5-lobed  calyx.  In  all  the  specimens 
brought  me  each  had  but  four  lobes.  Residents  of  Mt.  Desert  Island 
call  the  fruit  "  baked  apple  berries." 

Da  lib  a  kda  r  epexs. 

No  author  gives  the  slightest  hint  of  any  irregularities  in  the 
flowers  of  DaUharda  repens,  though  its  relative  on  the  one  side, 
Bubus,  has  a  mona'cious  representative  in  B.  chamceinorua,  and  on  the 
other  side  in  Fragaria  ch'densis,  and  often  in  F.  virginiana. 

Confined  to  my  room,  at  Seal  Harbor,  Maine,  in  August  of  the 
present  year,  by  temporary  illness,  good  botanical  friends,  and  espe- 
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dally  Mr.  John  H.  Redfield,  brought  me  generously  large  amoiiuto 
of  fresh  plants,  their  daily  collections.  One  of  these,  nhieh  I 
had  no  eubaeqiient  opportunity  to  see  growing,  was  Dalibnrda 
repens.  My  observations  are  therefore,  wholly  from  these  few  plant«, 
though  the  facts  have  been  subsequently  confirRied  by  Mr,_ 
Hed  field.' 

The  single  flower  on  the  fonr  to  five  inch  scape,  was  found  wholly" 
staniinatc,  the  stamens  being  verj'  numerous.    The  scape  branched 
nt  the  base,  having  what  we  luigbt  term  a  pedicel  of  an  inch  or  so 
in  length,  recurving  and  bearing  small  cleistogene  buds.     These 
were  found  to  contnin  but  five  short  stamens,  and  the  anthers,  pol- 
liniferous,  pressed  down  ou  the  stigmas.    These  bud-bearing  pedi--l 
eels  grew  into  the  rotten  leaves  beneath  the  foliage,  and  matnre4',l 
the  seed    vessels   beneath    the   surface,  just  as   many   violets  do,  | 
bringing  to  mind  that  Micbaux's  name  of  D.  violaoides,  was  still  | 
more  expressive  than  even  that  author  supposed. 

As  many  of  these  subterranean  seed  vessels  were  rijie,  it  shows 
that  cleistogamy  commences  quite  early  in  t lie  season,  how  early 
has  yet  to  be  ascertained.  The  earliest  ones.  It  would  seem,  must 
have  the  Hower  on  the  o-inch  scajie  perfect,  as  the  descriptions  given 
by  authors,  no  doubt,  were  drawn  from  these,  and  are  given  as  with  all 
the  floral  organs  perfect.  My  rough  notes,  made  on  the  spot,  say, 
"  the  female  or  fertile  flowers,  with  becoming  modesty,  withdraw  into 
privacy  beneath  the  ground,  while  the  foppish  male  flowers  seem  to 
have  no  office  in  life  to  perform  but  to  make  a  show  of  themselves." 
It  may  be  remarked  here,  that  in  many  cases  of  plants  bearing 
cleistogene  and  fertile  flowers  they  at  some  time  produce  what  are 
regiirded  as  normally  perfect  flowers,  and  these  are  supposed  to  be 
for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  plant  to  get  a  chance  to  bear  cross- 
fertilized  seed.  But  so  many  of  these  are  wholly  infertile,  while 
this  Diilili'inlii  is  absolutely  masculine,  that  it  would  seem  that  the 
fact  may  be  capable  of  some  oilier  explanation. 

On  Somk  MoRnioi.oi^rc.M.  Dii*TiscTroys  in  tiik  Ceskra  of 

Kkica^'E-e. 

The  sub-orders  of  Ericace:e  divide  naturally  into  the  free  or  the 
adherent  calyx  with  the  ovary,  hut  an  examination  of  various  mem- 
bers of  the  order  indicates  a  suppression  or  multiplication  of  series 
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of  organs,  and  the  impressment  of  one  set  into  the  service  of 
another  to  such  a  degree  that  the  morphologist  will  find  little  in  an 
original  type  to  divide  into  sections.  Monotropa  uniflora  represents 
a  section  where  the  calyx  is  free  from  the  ovary.  The  ovarium 
is  described  as  being  10-grooved,  but  it  is  evident  that  this  grooving 
is  the  result  of  ten  staminal  scales  which  have  become  adherent  with 
the  ovarium.  To  describe  the  flower  properly  we  might  begin  with 
the  5-carpellate  ovary.  Though  the  *•  stigma"  is  usually  described 
as  being  single  and  funnel-form,  it  would  seem  that  a  strictly  cor- 
rect form  of  expression,  from  the  morphological  standpoint,  would 
be  that  there  were  ^ve  stigmas,  united  by  a  thin  membrane  into  a 
circular,  web-like  disk.  In  the  flowers  before  me  there  are  ten 
stamens,  but  these  are  certainly  in  two  series  of  f\\e  each,  one  set 
rather  larger  than  the  other.  The  upper  and  larger  series  alternate 
with  Ave  of  the  scales,  and  press  the  anthers  close  up  under  the  flne 
stigmatic  portions  on  the  edge  of  the  disk,  and  in  this  way  effectu- 
allv  secure  self-fertilization.  The  next  series  of  five  are  shorter, 
and  always  keep  the  anthers  free  from  connection  with  the  stigmas. 
Both  series  of  stamens,  however,  have  the  hairy  filaments  curved  in 
toward  the  ovarium  as  if  they  also  would  have  become  adherent 
scales  if  they  had  had  a  fair  chance.    At  the  base  of  the  ten  sta- 
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mens,  and  alternate  with  them,  are  ten  horn-like  processes,  evidently 
each  alternate  one  being  slightly  smaller  than  the  other,  represent- 
ing two  series  which  we  may  term  either  abortive  stamens  or  abor- 
tive petals,  as  suits  best  the  morphological  view.  These,  however, 
curve  outward  and  downward  instead  of  inward,  and  should  pos- 
sibly be  classed  with  the  coroUiferous  rather  than  the  staminal 
system  which,  as  above  noted,  possesses  an  incurved  tendency.  From 
the  apex  of  these  glands,  however,  a  large  quantity  of  sweet  liquid 
exudes  and  they  might  be  termed  "  nectaries,"  if  there  were  any 
separate  place  for  such  organs  in  the  morphological  type.  There 
are  five  petals  and  it  is  singular  that  three  of  these  seem  always 
to  be  twisted,  folding  over  each  other  from  right  to  left  while 
one  petal  is  usually  backed  by  the  two  adjoining  (imbricate) 
plates,  the  edges  of  these  almost  meeting  behind  the  petal  which 
they  enclose.  Outside  of  these  we  have  the  remains  of  ^ve  sepals, 
varying  so  much  in  size  that  occasionally  but  two  can  be  recognized. 
It  will  be  seen  that  this  conception,  as  fortified  by  observa- 
tion, makes  the  flower  far  less  of  a  departure  from  the  usual  ty]>e8 
of  Ericacea',  and  places  the  genus  more  in  harmony  with  its  fel- 
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lo\vi.    Comparing  tlie  points  here  made  with  specinu-us  of  Gnyhu 
(lumo»a  before  me,  tbe  stigma  may  be  seen  to  be  (iisc-ahaped,  t 
Pi/rota,  with,  however,  ten  stigmatic  points  on  the  margin  of  tfasl 
disc,  indicating  a  10-carpeilnry  structure.     Tlie  ten   flat  antbenj 
preas  clnsely  against  the  style,  and  can  be  safely  taken  as  the  » 
loguea  of  the  ten  adherent  scalea  through  which  the  pistil  s 
protrude  in  Mimolropn. 

Taking  up  now  Pyrola  rotandifoliu,  we  find,  in  the  earliei 
such  a  wheel-shaped  disc  in  the  stigma  as  may  be  seen  in 
tropi}^  but  with  age  they  advance  beyond  the  membranous  c 
live  and  thus  give  us  the  "  5-rayed  stigma  "  of  authorti. 

If  we  now  take  op  Moneneg  nnifiora,  the  "  ten  stamens" 
to  bo  in  series.  Two  of  these  series  consist  of  three  stamens  eacb,'] 
two  series  of  but  a  single  stamen  each,  but  occasionally  there  arm  I 
two  atamens  in  each  of  the  latter  seis,  which  make  the  full  coiup}e>  I 
ment  of  ten,  and  we  see  here  tbe  tendency  to  a  supprps.^iun  of  parte  1 
is  very  strong. 

Tbe  whole  lesson  teaches  the  morjihological  unity  of  tyjie  in  the 
sections  of  Ericaeeie  to  a  greater  degree  than  usually  supposed, 
and  that  tbe  coheaiou  or  freedom  from  cohesion  of  the  various 
cycles  comprising  tbe  theoretical  foliar  system  i?  tbe  chief  govern- 
ing influence  in  the  formation  of  genera  in  the  order. 
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That  seeds  will  live  long  in  the  earth  in  many  cases  is  a  general 
belief,  but  too  frequently  the  facts  presented  are  open  to  objection. 
Direct  and  iiicontestible  evidence  is  still  desirable.  1  am  accus- 
tomed to  sow  seeds  for  the  purpose  of  botanical  examination  and 
for  sjieci  mens.  In  188()  Ihad  a  few  plants  from  seeds  of  the  Kuro)>ean 
annual,  I/y»imaclua  atropiirjrurea.  After  a  study  of  the  plant  no 
further  si'eds  were  collected.  In  the  winter  following,  this  part  of 
my  garden  was  given  up  to  building  operations,  and  the  earth  filled 
in,  several  feet  in  depth,  over  where  the  Lysimachia  grew,  and  on 
this  large  evergreens  were  plnnteil.  Last  spring  one  of  these  ever- 
greens was  removed  and  a  hole  left,  nearly  two  feet  deep  In  the 
iMttom  of  tbi*  hole  a  Lysimachia  plant  came  iip  thi*  xumnier. 
There  can  be  no  other  explanation  than  that  the  -eed«  had  been 
there  sis  years,  as  no  Lysimachia  biis  been  growing  m  mj  garden 
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ously  but  advance  from  stage  to  stage  by  leaps — making  consider- 
able rests  between  the  stages — is  well  illustrated  by  the  flowers  of 
this  plant.  After  the  flower  bud  has  reached  a  stage  ready  for 
expansion,  it  rests  for  a  day  but  the  style  continues  to  grow  and 
pushes  through  the  closed  flower  bud  to  the  extent  of  about  two 
lines.  Then  it  rests,  and  the  corolla  opens  and  assumes  an  erect 
campanulate  form.  The  stamens  grow  as  the  petals  lengthen,  but 
continue  growing  for  a  day  after  the  corolla  is  at  rest,  continuing  till 
they  exceed  the  style,  the  anthers  forming  a  close  circle  just  above 
the  stigma,  when  they  discharge  their  pollen  over  it.  As  every 
flower  is  fertile,  and  the  plant  produces  seeds  profusely,  I  surmised 
that  the  flowers  must  self-pollinate  but  the  advance  of  the  pistil, 
with  its  evidently  receptive  stigma,  so  long  before  the  maturity  of 
the  anthers,  seemed  theoretically  against  this  view\  In  a  large  area 
of  these  flowers,  where  some  plants  in  bloom  would  mature  in 
advance  of  the  others,  insects  might  convey  the  gelatinous  pollen  to 
the  exposed  pistils  on  other  plants.  In  this  one  specimen,  however, 
there  were  no  insect  visitors  observed  except  an  occasional  sand 
wasp,  and  the  eflect  was  only  to  help  the  stigma  to  its  own  pollen. 
This  plant  was  certainly  self-fertile,  though  the  conditions  seem  to 
be  such  that  it  might  be  cross-fertilized  under  favorable  circum- 
stances. 

Campanula  rotundifolia. 

A  large  branch  of  specimens,  placed  in  water  for  a  week,  pre- 
sented some  remarkable  variations.  The  lobes  in  most  instances 
were  about  one-fourth  the  depth  of  the  campanulate  corolla,  in 
some  instances  one-third.  In  one  case  the  corollas  on  the  stem  were 
cut  to  fully  one-half  their  length,  and  the  lobes  spread  so  that  with 
a  little  more  effort  the  corollas  would  have  been  rotate !  The  flowers 
of  this  species  of  Onnpunnla  are  centrifugal,  the  terminal  one 
opening  first.  A  number  of  these  terminal  flowers  were  10-lobed 
with  ten  stamens,  still  more  with  six  lobes  and  six  stamens,  but  the 
majority  were  normal  with  five  lobes  and  five  stamens.  In  one  flower 
with  five  lobes,  the  five  stamens  had  been  transformed  to  petals,  and 
it  is  worthy  of  note  that  these  five  were  separate  and  not  united  into 
a  monopetalous  corolla  similar  to  the  outer  series.  On  the  same 
stalk,  another  flower  had  two  of  the  stamens  somewhat  petaloid 
instead  of  antheriferous.  Two  other  flowers  on  the  same  stalk  were 
normal. 
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Altiiotigh  the  flowers  of  Campanula  rotandifolia  are  classed  as 
proterandrotis,  the  polleo  ia  not  ejected  from  ibc  anther  cells  till 
after  the  corolla  has  opened  and  the  hairy  pistil  has  been  developed 
considerably  beyood  the  line  uf  the  anthers,  though  most  of  the 
genns  seem  to  diacharjie  their  pollen  while  still  in  the  bud.  The 
stsimens  wither  soon  after  the  anthers  have  discharged  their  pollen. 
Ill  the  flowers  in  this  large  branch  the  stigmas  do  not  expand  till 
the  fourth  day  after  flowering.  lu  the  quiet  atmuspliere  of  the  room 
and  iu  the  absence  of  all  insects  that  are  usually  considered  aids  in 
fertilization,  there  seems  to  be  no  pollen  on  the  stigmatic  surfaces, 
but  capsules  are  all  enlarging,  and  the  young  seeds  swelling  as  if 
the  fertilization  of  the  flowers  had  been  perfeeted.  It  is  difficult  to 
believe  that  in  some  manner  fertilization  has  not  taken  place.  Only 
the  full  ripening  of  the  seed  could  positively  prove  this  jH>iut. 
I'nfortunately  I  had  not  the  opportunity  to  test  it. 

The  variation  of  the  color  in  the  flowers  of  this  branch  may  be 
noted.  During  the  week  that  I  had  them  under  ohservation, 
there  may  have  been  between  two  and  three  hundred  flowers. 
Some  were  nearly  white,  others  of  a  rosy  purple,  the  majority  blue. 
The  observations  were  concluded  on  the  15th  of  July. 


Some  of  the  exotic  species  of  ( '"new  are  dicccious,  hut  tbere  is  no 
record  of  diivcism  in  any  of  the  American  s]>ecies.  The  plant  is  very 
common  on  Mt,  Desert  Island.  Near  Northeast  Harbor  I  spent 
several  hours,  July  27th,  examining  these  plants  particularly, 
amongst  other  things,  and  would  fre<iueutly  And  large  patches  that 
were  evidently  the  production  of  several  years  by  underground 
stolons,  entirely  barren.  Other  patches  would  have  a  single  berry 
in  the  central  portion  of  the  cyme  and  all  the  others  barren. 
Other  patches  were  abundantly  protilic.  It  is  a  safe  inference  that 
some  plants  are  monoecious  and  others  wholly  dicecious. 

As  it  is  well  understood,  the  leaves  are  really  in  oppo>ite  pairs,  the 
verticil  being  formed  by  the  suppression  of  the  internodes  and  axil- 
lary budn.  One  8]>ecimen  was  found  in  which  two  axillary  buds 
had  produced  brandies,  and  these  two  again  produced  each  two 
more  from  iheir  apices.  These  four  branches  were  terminated  by 
four  heads  of  flowers,  each  with  its  four  milk-white  bracts  which  in 
tlie  mid^l  of  HO  miiny  companion  plants  with  numerous  red  berries 
hnd  .1  iininuec-irc<t.' 
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As  in  the  great  dogwood,  Cornus  florida,  some  of  the  bracts  are 
shaded  from  light-rose  to  deep  pink,  as  appeared  from  some  belated 
flowering  plants. 

The  so-called  "bracts"  of  these  species  of  Corttm,  as  I  have 
noted  elsewhere,  are  not  true  bracts  but  merely  simulate  them. 
They  are  flower  bud  scales  which  have  taken  on  renewed  growth, 
carrying  along  the  earlier  formation  which,  during  the  winter,  acted 
as  a  bud  scale  and  which,  in  the  spring  season,  gives  the  dark  obtuse 
apex  to  the  "  bract.*' 

Aralia  hispida. 

An  interesting  feature  in  many  plants  is  that  while  the  inflores- 
cence, as  a  whole,  may  be  centripetal  the  flowers  themselves  are 
centrifugal.  Aralia  hispida  is  a  good  illustration.  While  the  ter- 
minal umbel  is  the  fir&t  to  flower,  the  flowers  themselves  in  each 
umbel  are  centrifugal. 

Of  special  interest  in  this  species  is  the  fact  that  while  all  the 
male  flowers  have  but  five  stamens,  fully  one-fourth  of  the  female 
flowers  have  six  carpels. 

LUZULA  CAMPESTRIS. 

The  appendages  at  the  base  of  the  seeds  in  some  species  of 
LiizuUi  are  well  known.  It  occurred  to  me  to  endeavor  to  ascertain 
their  s[>ecial  function.  No  theoretical  conception  as  to  their  func- 
tion or  place  in  the  economy  of  plant  life  could  be  satisfactorily 
formed.  A  novel  point  seemed  to  be  that  long  after  the  flower  stalk 
had  become  dry,  and  the  valves  of  the  capsules  expanded,  the  seeds 
were  held  in  place  by  the  appendage,  hanging  loosely  from  side  to 
side  as  the  capsule  might  be  turned  about.  While  so  many  plants 
have  arrangements  for  projecting  seeds  from  the  capsules,  it  seemed 
remarkable  that  this  should  be  specialized  to  retain  them. 

CaKILE  AMERICANA. 

The  flowers  being  unexceptionally  fertile  led  me  to  infer  that  they 
were  self  pollinate.  Examining  a  large  number  at  Atlantic  Q'lty  in 
the  middle  of  June,  I  found  this  to  be  the  case.  The  anthers  press 
against  the  stigma  and  cover  it  with  their  own  pollen  before  the 
bud  expands.  A  remarkable  feature  in  the  Atlantic  City  flowers  is 
the  comparatively  small  size  of  the  petals,  and  in  a  large  number 
of  flowers  only  a  single  pair  of  petals  are  produced,  the  flowers  los- 
ing in  these  cases  their  cruciferous  form.    At  Seal  Harbor,  Maine 
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a  month  later,  no  bipetalotis  flowers  were  noticed,  but  the  same  fer- 
lilination  in  the  unexpanded  flower  occurred.  The  Maine  plants 
have  a.  more  zigzag  habit  of  growth,  and  the  leaves  are  more  den- 
tate (in  many  cases  pinnatifiil),  than  in  the  Atlantic  City  plante. 

HvfKRICUM  ELI.irTlCL'M. 

Generic  characters,  like  those  of  H[>ecieB,  are  often  found  running 
so  close  together  that  it  is  difficult  to  draw  a  dividing  line.  No  one 
would  question  the  propriety  of  separating  A'ciji-nm  and  lli//irri' 
ntmt  Aivi/riiin,  "  sepal  a  four,  very  unequal;"  Uiji'rrirum,  "sepiila 
five,  somewhat  equal."  In  this  species  there  are  really  but  four 
sepals,  but  a  minute  bract  does  duty  as  a  fiflh  sepal.  The  sepals  are 
almost  as  unequal  as  those  of  any  species  of  A-"-'ji'iim  could  be. 

Tbifoli^m  hvbridlm. 
So  much  has  becu  said  of  the  relations  between  insects  and  the 
flowers  of  clover  that  more  would  seem  sujierfluous,  but  of  Trifolium 
hybridum,  the  Alsike  or  Swedish  clover,  few  observations  have  been 
specially  recorded.  Of  late  years  this  species  has  become  common 
on  Mt.  Desert  Island,  at  least  it  is  very  common  about  Seal  Harbor, 
where  the  unusual  beauty  and  fragrance  of  the  flowers  press  it 
closely  on  our  attention.  Observing  that  every  flower  seemed  fer- 
tile, I  anticipated  self- fertili nation,  and  found  that  this  was  the  case. 
In  the  unopened  bud,  just  before  the  expansion  of  the  petals,  the 
stamens  and  pistils  arc  of  equal  length.  The  authcrs  j>re8s  closely 
against  the  stigmatic  surface  of  the  pistil  and  discharge  the  |>olleu 
therein  before  the  flower  ojiens.  After  expansion  the  flattened  keel 
presses  and  keeps  pressed  together  the  staniens  and  pistil,  prevent- 
ing any  exposure  at  any  time.  The  stamens  and  pistil  remain  thus 
entombed  through  life,  dying  eventually  in  each  other's  arms.  If  an 
insect  or  the  thumb  nail  be  ])ressed  against  the  base  of  the  keel  the 
pistil  and  stamens  are  set  free,  but  only  t«  expose  tl)e  |>ollcn-covered 
stigma.  Many  species  of  plants  have  their  stamens  and  pistils  so 
arranged  that,  though  close  fertilization  is  the  rule,  the  itse  of  for- 
eign pollen  is  not  an  absolute  imiM>ssibility,  though,  when  we  con- 
sider how  few  seeds  of  a  crop  ever  get  a  chance  to  grow  again, 
the  physiological  value  of  an  occasional  cross  on  a  seed  wliich  has 
small  chance  of  ever  growing  is  not  apparent.  But  even  this 
chance  is  lost  to  this  species  of  clover  as  found  growing  here  in 
.Inly,  for  llic  abundant  fcrlilily  i'  certainly  due  to  'clf-polliiintiun. 
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seem  abundant  in  this  locality.     Only  a  small  species  of  bumble- 
bee was  observed  at  any  time,  and  none  visiting  these  clover  flowers. 

Lathyrus  maritimus. 

I  have  pointed  out  in  previous  contributions  that  when  leaf- 
growth  is  arrested  to  form  bud-scales,  sepals,  or  petals,  the  laminal 
portion  or  blade  usually  becomes  eflete,  and  it  is  usually  the  stipular 
portions  or  dilated  bases  of  the  leaves  that  are  transformed  to  do 
the  protective  work.  In  Laihyr^is  maritimus  this  is  particularly 
obvious,  the  large  stipules  being  fully  formed,  and  acting  as  pro- 
tectors of  the  young  buds,  even  before  the  rest  of  the  leaf-blade  is 
developed.  If  no  leaf-blade  proper  were  produced  at  all,  and  the 
axial  growth  arrested,  these  stipules  would  be  reduced,  and  then 
properly  be  termed  bud  scales. 

Many  species  of  Ldthyrm  are  on  record  as  being  self-fertilizers. 
No  note  seems  to  have  been  made  of  L,  mMriiimua,  At  Seal  Harbor 
every  flower  seemed  fertile,  indicating  self-fertilization.  Unless  the 
flowers  are  disturbed  the  stamens  and  pistil  remain  to  the  last  wholly 
enclosed  by  the  keel.  When,  however,  a  visiting  insect  presses  the 
keel  downward,  the  upper  portion  of  the  style  projects  considerably 
beyond  the  apex  of  the  keel,  but  the  stamens  remain  wholly  included. 
An  insect  in  search  of  honey,  covered  with  pollen  beneath,  might 
then  easily  cross-fertilize  the  flowers,  but  as  the  anthers  seem  never 
exposed  in  these  flowers,  so  far  as  I  could  ascertain,  there  is  no  pollen 
collected  by  the  bee  for  transmission  to.  another  flower.  A  pecul- 
iarity of  this  species  seems  to  be  that  the  vexillum  presses  down  and 
clasps  the  keel  in  the  earlier  stages  of  anthesis,  i)reventing  the 
ingress  of  insects,  and  it  is  only  in  the  later  stages,  after  self-fertil- 
ization has  been  fully  accomplished,  that  the  vexillum  becomes 
erect,  and  the  entrance  of  insects  permitted.  This  species  will  have 
to  be  classed  with  those  already  admitted  to  be  absolutely  self- 
fertile. 

LONICERA  CCKRULEA. 

It  is  many  years  since  I  handed  to  our  good  friend  Professor  Asa 
Gray,  some  evidence,  as  I  supposed,  questioning  the  soundness  of 
the  belief  that  leaf  blade  has  its  primary  origin  at  the  node  from 
which  it  seems  to  spring.  The  sententious  reply  I  shall  never  for- 
get, "nevertheless,  I  maintain  that  decurrence  is  decurrence."  For 
all  the  overshadowing  eminence  of  this  great  and  good  man  facts 
continually   come  before  me  that  seem    inexplicable  under  the 
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accepted  hypothesis.  It  seeni!  to  tne  that  the  origin  of  IcHf-biade 
must  be  at  some  itidetinite  place  below  the  point  of  departure  from 
the  axle,  and  that  "decurretice"  is  dimply  the  effect  of  au  irregular 
meeting  of  the  edges  of  the  clasping  leaves.  In  the  case  of  plants 
which  have  the  young  branches  square  or  fiat-stemoied,  but  round 
in  their  after  stages,  it  would  seem  that  the  only  way  of  accounting 
for  it  is  by  conceiving  the  union  of  the  edg«s  of  the  blades  as  they 
clasp  the  stem. 

An  esamination  of  some  specimens  of  Lonlrn-n  ivrrulnt  brought 
me  at  Seal  Harbor  by  Mr.  Bed6eld  July  22ud,  clearly  demon- 
stral«d  that  this  was  the  caae.  The  growth  of  the  present  year  is 
squ  a  re- stemmed.  In  cutting  the  stems  across,  mid-way  between 
the  nodes,  the  costa  of  superposing  leaf  is  clearly  seen.  The  acalea, 
at  the  termination  of  the  season's  growth  suggest  this  behavior  also. 
They  are  huat-sbaped,  evidently  formed  from  a  theoretically  dilated 
base,  and  meet  by  their  edges.  Lateron,  incipient  leaf  blades  may  be 
seen  starting  from  theirterminal  points.  That  with  a  little  modificar 
lion  these  scales  could  have  been  elongated,  become  united  at  the 
edges,  closely  clasp  the  real  bark,  and  then  by  the  formation  of  leaf- 
blade  diverge  at  the  node,  seems  so  plausible  that  there  is  little 
doubt  that  this  has  been  ihe  process  during  the  vigorous  growing 
season. 

I  have  shown  elsewhere  that  the  rifting  of  bark  is  not  a  mechani- 
cal o]>eration  due  to  the  growth  expansion  of  the  stem,  but  that  pro- 
vision is  made  in  true  bark  for  this  rifting  hy  the  formation  of 
suber  cells  which  develop  after  a  certain  number  of  years  have 
elapsed,  and  which  disintegrate  the  bark  and  thus  [jermit  the 
expansion  of  the  wood  beneath.  Every  ligneous  plant  has,  by  a 
apeciHc  growth  of  these  suber  cells,  ita  own  special  manner  of  pro- 
viding for  the  opening  of  its  bark.  In  Loiiii-evti  fitnilfu  and  similar 
plants  with  square  stems,  or  decurrent  leaves  on  the  young  growth, 
there  are  none  of  the  suber  cells  on  the  external  epiderm  which  truly 
formed  bark  should  have.  In  the  si>ecimeus  brought  me  the  "s<|uare" 
or  external  layer  had  not  been  thrown  oH',  and  by  a  little  help  from 
the  knife,  1  was  able  to  detach  the  whole  from  a  branched  sjwcinien, 
just  as  if  it  had  been  a  paper  mask.  This  epidcnn,  having  no  cork 
cells,  has  to  burst  by  drying  or  by  the  expansion  of  the  woody  axis, 
and  the  rupture  is  down  the  weakest  line  of  union,  nanielv,  where 
I  have  conceived  the  hypothetical  union  of  the  edges  to  have  been. 
'I'he  Moiiiire  stum  1>  iheii  changed  to  a  round  one,  llie  epiderm  of 
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which  is  strewn  with  minute  ovoid  nests  of  cork  cells.  From  the 
well  ascertained  facts  as  to  the  manner  of  hark  formation  the  outer 
epiderm  could  not  possibly  have  been  formed  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  hypoderm,  namely,  by  the  differentiation  of  the  horizontal 
cells,  but  could  only  have  originated  from  an  independent  exoge- 
nous growth,  such  as  a  supposititious  enclosure  by  a  clasping  leaf- 
blade  could  produce.  Aside  from  these  considerations  the  contin- 
uity of  the  nerves  in  this  intra-nodal  sheath  with  the  nerves  of  the 
leaf-blade  indicated,  clearly  shows  the  identity  of  their  origin. 

It  may  be  said  in  brief  that  while  plants,  generally,  in  their  first 
year's  growth,  have  only  two  separate  systems — wood  and  a  single 
layer  of  bark — a  section  of  Lonicera  ccerufea,  and  plants  constructed 
on  a  similar  plan,  have  three,  the  outer  layer  of  which,  by  the  absence 
of  suber  cells  and  other  characteristics,  clearly  is  not  true  bark. 
There  seems  to  me  little  doubt  but  square-stemmed  annual  growths 
or  the  appearance  of  decurrence  on  growing  stems,  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  leaves  have  really  originated  below  the  point  from 
which  they  seem  to  emerge,  and  that  the  angularity  or  decurrence 
is  due  to  the  more  or  less  imperfect  meeting  of  the  edges  of  these 
leaves  when  clasping  the  stem. 

Raphanus  sativus. 

The  garden  radish  is  admittedly  self-fertile,  but  noting  on  the 
14th  of  August  an  unusually  large  number  of  the  cabbage  butterfly 
(PterU  rap(E)y  as  well  as  several  other  Lepidoptera,  about  them,  I 
was  led  to  make  an  extended  observation  with  some  novel  results. 
There  were  a  large  number  of  plants  in  the  row  under  observation, 
and  the  remarkable  difference  in  fertility  in  the  different  plants, 
first  attracted  my  attention.  In  some  cases,  possibly  three-fourths 
of  the  flowers  had  produced  seed  vessels,  in  others,  about  half,  while 
some  plants  had  only  a  few  scattered  pods.  As  the  plants  were  still 
flowering  freely,  good  opportunity  was  afforded  to  see  how  far  sexual 
conditions  might  influence  these  several  characteristics.  There  were 
found  some  remarkable  morphological  peculiarities  worth  noting. 

In  one  flower  one  of  the  basal  glands  had  developed  to  a  perfect 
pistil,  which  was  half  the  length  of  the  normal  one !  As  there  have 
been  different  views  of  the  nature  of  these  glands,  may  we  not  regard 
them  as  undeveloped  axillary  buds?  In  this  flower  instead  of  four 
long  and  two  short,  the  whole  six  stamens  were  of  equal  length. 

Another  flower  had  but  three  long  stamens,  and  these  a  little 
longer  than  the  pistil  at  this  stage  of  blossoming.     Of  course  in  this. 
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as  in  maiiy  crucit'er.T,  the  capsule  eloDgatea  after  pelals  and  stamens 
fall.     The  two  short  stamens  were  normal. 

Another  flower,  in  addition  to  tlie  normal  six  stamens  had  two  of 
the  petals  antheriferoue.  There  was  but  a  very  slight  attempt  at 
|>etsl  bearing.  It  is  wortliy  of  note  that  the  insertion  of  these 
nntheriferous  petals  was  much  more  nearly  opjKisite  the  glands  than 
usual,  indicating  that  a  disturbance  of  the  spiral  growth  co-esisted 
with  the  abnormal  condition  of  the  petals. 

Three  lowers  had  a  third  gland.  In  one  flower  the  third  gland 
was  only  half  the  size,  but  in  other  respects  einiilar  to  the  others; 
in  the  other  two  the  extra  glands  were  long  and  horn-like,  as  if  they 
were  partially  developed  pistils. 

Another  flower  had  three  long  and  three  short  stamens.  Two 
flowers  were  found  with  three  series  of  stamens,  each  series  of  two,  of 
diflereot  length.  In  these  the  upper  pair  curved  inward,  touching 
the  stigma  by  the  upper  portion,  the  anthers,  however,  recurving 
from  the  pistil. 

A  flower  with  four  glands  was  another  surprise.  One  of  the  two 
normal  ones  was  unusually  large  and  5-lobed  at  the  apex.  The 
two  extra  glands  are  between  the  shorter  pair  of  filaments. 

Another  had  the  four  long  filaments  colored  like  the  petals  while 
the  filaments  of  the  two  short  were  white  and  transparent. 

It  is  well  to  note  that  while  the  insertion  of  the  short  stamens  is 
always  under  the  normal  glands,  the  extra  glands  are  between  the 
pairs,  indicating  that  they  belong  to  a  distinct  cycle  from  the  other 
two. 

Examining  the  flower-bud  while  comparatively  young,  a  unicel- 
lular transparent  hair  is  found  at  the  apex  of  each  sepal,  which  is 
early  deciduous,  leaving  a  bulb-like  base,  wliich  might  easily 
become  a  "  gland  "  under  some  morphological  change. 

The  upper  portions  of  the  filaments  connive,  and  might  without 
close  examination  be  regarded  as  united.  It  may  lie  noted  that  on 
the  opening  of  the  flower  the  lower  portion  of  the  .sepals  separate 
first,  leaving  the  upper  portions  to  connive  to  the  lust.  In  some 
flowers  the  sepals  remain  united  to  the  last,  and  arc  nioiiosepalous. 

In  a  number  of  plants  which  bad  only  a  few  seed  pods  on  them, 
the  anthers  were  evidently  barren.  These  plants  have  had  these 
few  fertile  fluwers  pollenized  by  insecis.  In  other  plants  the  four 
ihl  be  barren,  while  the  two  short  stamens  wnuld 
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The  conclusioD  left  on  the  miKd  of  the  observer  was  that  some 
plants  of  the  radish  were  arranged  for  self-fertilization,  and  others 
required  the  intervention  of  insects,  but  that  this  so-called 
"  arrangement "  was  brought  about  through  various  phases  of  nutri- 
tion affecting  the  growth  of  different  portions  of  the  plant,  and  in 
which  special  arrangements  for  fertilization  had  no  primary  place. 

On  THE  Nature  of  the  Verruca:  in  Some  Convolvulace^. 

The  stems  of  some  Convolvulaceaj,  notably  the  one  in  common 
cultivation  as  "  Moon-flower  "  {Calonyciion  speciosum Choisy,  Ipmncca 
Bona  nox  Linnaeus),  are  verrucose.  No  explanation  of  the  nature  or 
functions  of  these  warty  processes  has  ever  been  given,  so  far  as  the 
knowledge  of  the  writer  extends.  Horticulturists  who  have  given 
any  thought  to  the  matter  have  regarded  them  in  the  light  of 
attempts  at  root  formation  or  as  somewhat  akin  to  the  rootlets  along 
the  branches  of  ivy  ;  but  these  have  been  only  passing  impressions. 
A  critical  examination,  however,  shows  that  they  have  no  central 
system,  as  true  rootlets  have,  nor  have  they  a  root-cap,  as  we  find 
on  genuine  fibres. 

It  occurred  to  me  to  note  the  behavior  of  Cmmita,  when  grow- 
ing where  it  could  not  readily  find  a  host  plant.  It  produces  haus- 
toria  ready  to  fasten  on  its  victim  when  the  opportunity  might  offer. 
The  structure  of  these  processes  and  those  of  Culonydion  seem 
identical.  As  it  must  be  conceded  that  Cnanita  is  a  genus  of 
degenerate  Convolvulacete,  "or  rather  a  genus  of  plants  that  has 
come  in  the  course  of  ages  to  be  able  to  live  on  other  plants,  it  does 
not  seem  improbable  that  these  seeming  excrescences  on  the  Calo- 
mjdion  may  be  incipient  haustoria,  and  that  in  the  future  other 
Convolvulacea?  besides  Cni*vuta  may  become  parasitic.  It  must  be 
said,  however,  that  in  many  examinations  I  have  made  where  these 
supposititious  haustoria  have  been  brought  into  close  contact  with 
other  growing  vegetation  to  such  an  extent,  in  some  inst^Lnces,  as 
not  to  afford  room  for  the  usual  longitudinal  development,  the 
excrescences  have  become  flattened  rather  than  make  any  attempt 
to  penetrate  the  tissue  of  the  approximating  plant.  This,  however, 
may  not  militate  against  the  supposition  that  these  warty  excres- 
cences are  incipient  haustoria,  unless  the  proposition  that  in  plants 
environment,  or  more  properly,  perhaps,  environment  to  a  great 
extent,  is  the  leading  factor  in  the  evolution  of  characteristic  forms. 
Such  a  propoj*ition,  to  my  mind,  implies  that  the  change  in  form 
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should  be  responsive  at  once  to  the  force  that  induced  it.  One  can 
scarcely  imagine  a  change  in  form  to  occur  in  a  plant,  resjionBive  to 
irritation  received  from  external  causes  by  its  auceetors  hundreds, 
perhafjs  thousands,  of  generations  previous.  But  if  ive  take  the 
siiccesfiion  of  forms  we  linow  to  have  occurred,  and  know  to  have 
Iteen  evolved  from  closely  related  furms,  as  following  in  obedience 
to  some  taw  of  growth  as  yet  hidden  from  us>  we  can  have  no  diffi- 
culty in  suspecting  that  when  the  fulness  of  time  shall  arrive  these 
analogues  of  haustoria  will  have  full  parasitic  functions. 

Polygonum  cilinode. 

In  a  few  instances,  by  no  means  common,  I  found  July  12th 
at  Seal  Harbor,  Mt.  Desert  Island,  branches  of  Polygonum  cilliioile, 
which  instead  of  being  climbing  were  sarmentase,  and,  bending 
over,  had  rooted  at  the  tip  and  formed  a  large  terminal  bnd  as  we 
find  in  some  species  of  Jiubtu.  Many  were  found  of  a  sarmeutose 
or  trailing  habit,  with  no  disposition  to  climh,  though  the  facilitieB 
for  climbing  were  within  reach.  In  among  the  ramiiicatione  of  the 
roots  of  these  rooting  tijie  were  numerous  cleistogene  flowers,  perfect- 
ing sometimes  wholly  underirround.  The  (towers  in  the  climbing 
branches  are  of  two  kinds  as  I  have  noted  in  other  Polygonums,  one 
always  closed  and  fertile,  the  other  ojjen,  apparently  |>erfect  in  all 
respects,  but  barren.  The  inflorescence  is  formed  of  continuously 
branching  axillary  buds,  and  the  only  check  to  a  further  contin- 
uance of  growth,  seems  to  be  exhaustion.  The  growth  ends  with 
depau|X!rate  buds.  The  species  is  evidently  on  the  border  line  evolu- 
tionarily  speaking  between  (he  merely  upright  and  the  climbing 
species. 

AsTKK  TATARICA. 

This  Asiatic  species  exhibits  in  its  inflorescence  a  curious  mixture 
of  characters  separate  in  other  s|>ecies.  The  upper  portion  of  the 
panicle  is  corymbose  and  comprises  about  a  do/^n  flowers,  which 
arc  centriiietal,  the  central  flower  opening  first.  The  flowers  are 
quite  gav  with  their  numenius  violet- colored  rays.  The  lower 
flowers  (m  the  outer  branches  of  the  corymb,  are,  however,  rayless; 
hclow  this  corymb  is  a  conical  panicle  of  a  foot  or  more  in  length. 
The  lower  branches  of  this  panicle  extend  six  inches  or  more,  and 
tbcr-c  biteral  l>ra..<'lii.s  ^-L■^>d,lally  >lmrton  till   tliey   ..rp  scarcclv  an 
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those  on  the  shorter  branches  of  the  panicle  are  diacoid,  as  are  the 
lateral  onee  on  the  branchlets. 

The  explanation  seems  to  involve  the  question  of  rhythmic  grovtb. 
Rest  had  been  nearly  reached   at  the  point  represented   by  the 


apex  of  the  cone,  vbeu  the  new  flow  of  growth  resulted  In  the 
terminal  corymb. 

To  form  the  centripetal  character  of  the  inflorescence  the  axillary 
buds  remain  at  rest  until  the  branch  has  reached  its  final  length, 
26 
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when  the  growth  wave  returne,  starting  each  bud  again  to  develop- 
ment in  this  retles  action.  As  it  ia  the  lower  and  more  slender 
pedicelled  flowera  which  are  discoid,  nutrition  has  evidently 
determined  the  absence  of  rays,  but  whether  this  point  was  decided 
during  the  upward  or  the  reflex  movement  of  the  growth-wave  could 
not  be  determined,  though  the  former  Becms  the  most  probable. 

The  annexed  figure  from  the  dried  specimeu  ou  the  table  shows 
the  conical  growth  of  the  panicle  almost  to  a  rest,  and  the 
subsequent  resumption  of  active  growth  to  form  the  terminal 
corymb. 
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PSELIMIKABT  OUTLINE  OF  A  NEW  CLASSIFICATION  OF  THE  HELICES. 

BY    HENRY    A.   PILSBRY. 

For  several  years  the  writer  has  been  accumulating  data  bearing 
UDon  the  natural  classification  of  the  Helicoid  land  snails.  It  has 
been  thought  desirable  to  place  before  students  of  this  group  some 
of  the  general  results  attained,  and  to  invite  their  friendly  crit- 
icism. 

It  will  be  understood  that  the  consideration  of  many  important 
points,  such  as  the  relations  of  Helices  to  certain  Bulimoid  groups, 
must  be  omitted  from  so  brief  and  synoptical  a  paper  as  this ;  the 
author's  aim  being  simply  to  place  before  malacologists  the  outlines 
of  a  classification  essentially  modern  and  essentially  original.  It 
can  scarcely  be  expected  that  an  arrangement  in  which  most  of  the 
traditions  of  our  Fathers  in  Conchology  have  been  disregarded, 
will  prove  acceptable  to  all,  or,  indeed,  in  all  respects  worthy  of 
acceptance ;  but  it  is  hoped  that  it  will  be  found  an  improvement 
onjprevious  systems. 

The  anatomical  details  of  numerous  groups  herein  for  the  first 
time  described  will  be  figured  in  the  author's  more  elaborate  work 
now  in  preparation,  to  be  issued  in  1893.^ 

The  notes  given  below  under  each  genus  must  not  be  taken  for 
complete  generic  diagnoses.  I  hold  that  for  the  establishment  of 
genera  the  characters  of  the  shell  must  be  taken  into  account,  as 
well  as  those  of  the  genital  system  and  of  the  jaw  and  lingual 
ribbon.  For  the  formation  of  groups  higher  than  genera,  certain 
modifications  of  the  genitalia  seem  to  be  most  constant  and  availa- 
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ble.     Before  proceeding  with  the  descriptions  of  genera  it  may  be 
well  to  describe  briefly  tbe  organs  to  be  discusaed. 

Id  tbe  acconipanying  figure,  representing  tlic  genitalia  of  Helix 


CamaniUa  fialyodoH  i'fr, 
pintyodon  Pfr.,  a  species  of  the  island  nf  Hainan,  the  male  -y-teni 
is  seen  branching  toward  the  right,  the  female  system  toward  the 
left.  The  systems  unite  below,  forming  the  veglibiile  or  atrivm, 
sometimes  called  genital  cloaca  (e/.) ;  and  they  are  al<>o  united 
above;  the  hermaphrodite  gland  or  ototestis,  givuig  off  both  sper- 
matozoa and  immature  ova  which  travel  through  the  much  convo- 
luted hermaphrodite  duct  or  ovisperm  duct,  to  the  base  of  the 
alljumen  gland,  where  the  duct  separates  into  OMduct  and  vaa- 
deferens. 

Tliepeim  (/j)  is  in  its  simplest  form  a  muscular  sack  receiving 
the  v<u-defereiis  {v.  d.)  and  the  retractor  muscle  (r.  p.)  at  its  sum- 
mit. There  are  often  developed  upon  the  jjenis  one  or  more  of  the 
following  accessor^  organs:  (1)  the  appendix,'  a  glaudular  or 
Hagclhini-lilte  organ  inserted  at  the  middle  or  near  the  base  of  the 
penis  sack  {see  tliia  volume,  plate  l.t,  fig.  F,  at  x,  x.)  ;  (2)  the 
peiii'-papillti  {seep.  p.  of  the  annexed  figure)  seen  only  by  splitting 
tbe  muscular  penis  wall.  Tlits  papilla  is  {>erforate<I  near  its  base 
for  the  c-iit  of  tbe  spermalophorea;    (3)  the  epi/ihallug'  {epi.),  a 
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slender  continuation  of  the  penis  backward,  extending  to  the  inser- 
tion of  the  vas-deferens,  and  usually  continuing  beyond  this  inser- 
tion as  a  flagellum.  The  retractor  is  sometimes  situated  upon  the 
epiphallus  instead  of  at  the  apex  of  the  penis  itself,  this  arrange- 
ment being  shown  in  the  figure  here  given.  (4)  Theflaffellum  (fi.) 
a  whip-lash  shaped  organ  inserted  upon  either  the  summit  of  the 
penis  or  upon  the  epiphallus.  The  female  system  consists  of  the 
vagina  (v.),  which  bifurcates  to  form  the  spermatheca  or  receptaeu- 
lum  seminis  (^sp.),  and  the  uterus,  a  sacculated  organ  often  containing 
eggs  or  young  in  various  states  of  development  Surmounting  the 
uterus  is  the  albumen  secreting  gland,  at  the  base  of  which  the 
hermaphrodite  duct  enters  the  oviduct  and  vas-deferens.  Besides  the 
organs  above  described,  the  female  system  in  some  groups  possesses 
a  dart  sack  or  sacks  secreting  a  dart,  and  one  or  two  mucous  glands, 
these  organs  being  inserted  upon  the  vagina.  Another  organ  of 
rare  occurrence  is  the  appendl^mla,  an  elongated  simple  diverticulum 
also  emptying  into  the  vagina.  This  diverticulum  is  supposed  by 
V.  Ihering  to  be  homologous  with  the  appendix  of  the  male  system  ; 
and  it  is  certainly  strong  evidence  of  the  correctness  of  his  view 
that  no  form  yet  known  possesses  both  appendix  and  appendicula. 
It  is  further  held  by  him  that  the  dart  sack  in  Zonttida  is  the 
homologue  of  the  appendix  ;  but  this  theory  requires  before  adop- 
tion much  stronger  evidence  than  has  been  given. 

From  the  foregoing  it  will  be  seen  that  the  following  points  should 
be  carefully  observed  when  dissecting  the  genitalia  of  Helices : 
Shape  of  the  penis  and  presence  or  absence  of  internal  papilla  and 
external  appendix ;  presence  or  absence  of  fiagellum  or  epiphallus ; 
point  of  insertion  of  the  retractor  muscle  and  of  the  vas  deferens. 
Upon  the  female  system  should  be  noticed  the  absence  or  presence 
and  form  of  dart  sacks,  darts,  mucous  glands  or  appendicula ;  the 
length  of  the  spermatheca  duct ;  the  form  of  the  coeca  of  the  ovo- 
testis  and  whether  they  are  imbedded  in  the  liver  or  free;  and 
finally  whether  the  right  eye-peduncle  is  retracted  between  the 
branches  of  the  genitalia  or  to  the  left  side. 

The  flagellum,  the  dart  sack  and  accompanying  mucous  glands, 
and  the  diverticulum  upon  the  spermatheca  duct  may  be  regarded  as 
structures  developed  since  the  differentiation  of  the  Helices  from 
other  stocks ;  but  the  appendix  and  probably  the  appendicula,  when 
present,  have  been  inherited  from  that  primordial  stock  from  which 
the  Helicidie,  Pupidie,  Bulimi  etc.  have  diverged.     As  is  sometimes 
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the  case  with  ancient  characters,  we  find  these  features  retAiDad  in 
a  number  of  very  dissimilar  genera. 

The  characters  and  value  of  the  jaw  as  a  basis  for  classificHUon 
have  been  much  niisundemtood  in  the  past,  and  even  yet  there  are 
a  number  of  unsettled  questions  concerning  it.  On  Bome  [ioint«, 
however,  we  may  speak  with  considerable  confideiice.  One  such  ia 
the  fact  that  t'lp  tlronyl;/ ribbed  type  of  jaw  (odontugnath)  inter- 
grndea  by  imperfuplible  stages  willi  the  entirely  gmootk,  Zonitea-like 
type  (oxygnath).  Examples  illustrative  of  this  dictum  are  nuraer- 
oua,  the  restricted  section  Caracolus  of  Eastern  Cuba  and  Haiti 
and  the  section  Denleltaria  being  unquestionable  instances  of  inter- 
gradation,  some  species  of  each  of  these  groups  being  typieuliy 
oxygnathous,  others  l)eing  pronouncedly  odoiitognathous.  To 
W.  G.  Binney  is  due  the  credit  of  first  pointing  out  the  fact  and 
insisting  upon  its  implications.  The  writer  has  confirmed  it  by 
the  examination  of  numerous  additional  species.  It  is  hardly 
needful  to  say  that  in  many  groups  of  Helices,  odonlognalhy  and 
oxygnuthy  are  therefore  controvertible  terms,  as  far  as  clnssificatiflu 
is  concerned,  and  consequently  cannot  be  used  for  the  separation  of 
genera  or  even  suhgenera,  unless  supjwrted  by  other  and  more 
stable  characters.* 

The  jaw  composed  of  a  nujnber  of  sc|)arate  and  similar  squarish 
plates,  more  or  less  overlapping  at  the  outer  edges  (such  as  that  of 
Punetum),  is  comparable  to  an  uiimldered  jaw  of  the  plaited  (or 
stegognath)  tyi>e. 

Primarily  the  Helicoids  are  divisible  into  a  number  of  group.*,  as 
follows  r 

Eggs  or  young  very  large  iit  birth  (1  to  j  the  diameter  of  the  adult 
shell)  Group  I,  Mackoon. 

Eggs  or  young  smaller  or  minute  at  birth. 

a.      9  genital  system  having  a  dart  sack  and  mucous  gland. 
Groii/i  II,  IjKixxiONA.' 
((II.      9   system  lacking  accessories  ;    S  syslem  with  flagellum 
and  apjiendlx  on  penis  ;  no  epiphallus. 

Group  III,  Tki.ixji'hai.i.a. 

*l)i 'umr  v|>ccies  »r  Z>i-n/r//<irr(i  the  sculpture  uf  tilt'    jaw   i«  noi   even   cunslant 
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aaa.     9  system  lacking  accessories;     ^   system  having  epi- 
phalluson  penis ;  no  appendix. 

Group  IV,  EPIPnALLOPHORA. 

aaaa,     $  and  ^  genital  systems  lacking  all  accessory  organs. 
b.     Jaw  soldered  into  one  piece. 

Oroup  F,  Haplogona.* 
bb.  Jaw  composed  of  16-24  separate  plates. 

Group  F/,  Polyplacognatha. 

Group  I,  MACROON  Pilsbry. 
Manual  of  Conchology  (2),  VI,  p.  57,  1890. 

Arboreal  or  ground  living  Helicoids,  reproducing  by  eggs  of 
relatively  very  large  size  (one-fourth  to  over  one-third  the  diameter 
of  the  adult  shell)  and  few  in  number;  sometimes  viviparous. 
The  embryonic  shell  is  correspondingly  large,  and  sculptured  differ- 
ently from  the  subsequent  growth.  Some  genera  now  classed  with 
the  Bulimi  may  prove  to  belong  here,  besides  the  following : 

Oenm  ACAVUS  Montfort. 

Oviparous ;  genital  organs  lacking  all  accessory  appendages ; 
duct  of  the  spermatheca  short.  Jaw  smooth.  Teeth  all  simply 
unicuspid. 

Snbgenm  PTR0CHILTT8  Pilsbry.T 

This  group  will  probably  prove  to  be  li  section  or  subgenus  of 
the  Ceylonese  genus,  as  Dr.  v.  Moellendorff  has  pointed  out.  It  is 
still  unknown  anatomically. 

Oenm  STTLODOITTA  C.  <fc  J. 

Viviparous  ;  $  genital  system  lacking  accessory  appendages,  but 
^  system  having  a  flagellum  upon  the  penis ;  duct  of  the  sperma- 
theca long.  Jaw  not  ribbed.  Median  teeth  unicuspid,  but  margi- 
nals bluntly  trifid. 

Distribution :  Seychelles  Islands. 

Oenm  HELICOPHANTA  Per. 

Group  II,  BELOGONA. 

Female  genitalia  provided  with  one  or  two  dart-sacks  and  mucous 
glands. 


^This  name  is  proposed  to  supersede  Phania  Albers,  1860,  that  term  being  pre- 
occupied for  an  apparently  valid  genus  of  Diptera  described  by  Meigen  in  1824. 
Type,  Helix  pyrostoma. 
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Jaw  coarsely  ribbed  (odontogn&th),  finely  ribbed  (pycnognath),  or 

amootb  (oxygnath). 

The  ap|}enilages  of  the  9  sya(«iii  mentioned  above  are  developed 

in  no  other  group  of  Helices,' 

Genua  HZLIZ  Linne  (ri-striawdl. 
PLlsbry,  Proo,  A.  N.  B.  I'iiila..  ISgl,  p.  S13. 

GeDitaliu:  9  eystem  having  a  ddrt-sack  or  sacks  containing 
darts,  a  pair  of  mucous  glands  or  one,  the  B[(ermatheca  duct  long 
and  provided  with  a  long  diverticulum  ;  S  system  having  a  flugel-' 
lum  upon  the  penis,  and  rarely  nn  appendix. 

Jaw  stout,  strongly  ribbed.    Teeth  of  the  radula  uoruial. 

Shell  various  ;  animal  reproducing  by  many  small  eggs. 

Only  in  the  more  highly  organized  species  are  all  the  above 
characters  of  the  genitaiia  developed.  In  many  sections  of  the 
genus  several  of  the  accessory  organs  may  be  absent.  I  nra  dift- 
posed  to  think  that  in  some  cases  the  genital  system  has  arrived  at  a 
simple  condition  by  degeneration  or  loss  of  the  accessory  organs. 
It  is  upon  this  ground  that  I  admit  Orema  West.  (Paeudocam- 
pylaa.  Hesse,  non  Pfr.)  to  tbe  genua. 

The  genus  is  more  numerous  in  species  than  any  other;  and  s 
iarge  number  of  subgeneric  and  sectional  groups  have  been  institu- 
ted for  tlieir  classification.  The  anatomy  of  a  great  number  of 
species  has  been  investigated,  and  a  sufficient  basis  of  facts  is  known 
to  enable  us  to  divide  the  genus  into  several  well-marked  subgenera, 
all  of  which  are  represented  in  the  Paliearctic  Region,  which  has 
been,  no  doubt,  the  birth-place  of  this  type.  As  it  is  not  my  pur. 
pose  to  enter  into  the  question  of  the  subdivision  of  this  genus 
here,  I  will  simply  enumerate  the  leading  groups  in  the  several 
geographical  regions,  viz. :  (1)  Enr-African,  (2)  East-Asiatic, 
and  (3)  American. 

The  Euk-AfRICAN  area  comprises  the  greatest  variety  of  types, 
both  recent  and  fossil,  and  ibe  genus  doubtless  originated  and 
developed  its  peculiarities  therein.  The  more  prominent  subgenera 
or  sections  are  as  follows;  ArianUt,  C'umpyltEU,  Elomi,  Chilolreiiia, 
laogiiomoslomu^  Pomaiia,  Kremhia,  Macrdaria,  Tnehea,  Iberm, 
Hemicyda,  Lepiaxis,  Phbeeula,  EuloUi.  Frutieicoln,  Eiijiarypha, 
Xerophila,  including  many  sections  and  a  vast  number  of  spccii 

•v,  Iliering  holds.  [  ticllevr  cmrcclly,  Ihal  ihc  so-called   dins  of  Zonitid^v  i 
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and  finally  the  peculiar  forms  of  the  Atlantic  Islands :   Ochthephila, 
Tedula,  Craspedaria,  etc.,  etc. 

Here,  too,  belong  the  tertiary  Helices  which  authors  have  always 
referred  to  Coryda,  Geotrochus,  etc.,  such  as  H,  rugulosa,  crepidos- 
toma,  hohemica,  horiulana,  etc.,  etc.  The  sadly  mb-named  sub- 
genera Dentellocaracohis  and  Proihelidomtis  of  Oppenheini  also 
fall  into  the  restricted  genus  Helix,  near  Maeularia  and  Leptaxis, 
Hemicycla,  etc.  Boettger  has  criticised  Oppenheini  on  the  conchoid 
ogy  of  his  "Paliiontologisch-Zoogeographische  Studie,"  but  his 
zoo-geographical  conclusions  and  implications  are  even  more  erron- 
eous. It  is  time  that  we  heard  the  last  of  this  habit  of  going  to 
the  ends  of  the  earth  to  find  subgenera  for  the  European  fossil 
Helices  I  With  the  exception  of  a  few  divergent  branches  which 
apparently  have  left  no  descendants,  all  of  the  European  tertiary 
Helices  belong  to  subgenera  still  occupying  some  part  of  the  Palae- 
arctic  realm,  or  at  farthest  the  Holarctic  area.  The  supposed 
Corcwta,  Chlorcea,  Eurycratera,  Coryda,  Denlellaria,  Obba,  thlon'tif, 
Thelidomus,  Mesodon,  Triodopsijf,  etc.,  which  have  been  reported 
from  the  Eocene,  Oligocene  and  Miocene  of  Europe,  belong  in  no 
case  to  those  groups,  but,  for  the  greater  part  to  the  genus  Helix 
as  above  restricted.  Many  of  them  can  readily  be  referred  to 
recent  subgenera  and  sections,  such  as  CampyUea,  Oonostoma, 
and  especially  to  that  primitive  stock  called  "  Pentatsenia "  by 
Schmidt  and  Sandberger,  from  which  sprung  the  Tachea,  Maeula- 
ria, etc.,  of  the  recent  fauna. 

The  East  Asian  area  of  distribution  is  in  reality  connected  with 
the  Eur-African,  by  way  of  Siberia,  but  as  the  species  of  the  inter- 
mediate region  are  few  on  account  of  its  at  present  unfavorable 
climatic  conditions,  the  connection  is  not  efifective  in  previenting 
divergence  of  types.  We  therefore  find  that  the  East  Asian  forms 
belong  mainly  to  distinct  subgenera  or  sections.  The  European 
Eulota,  however,  is  very  closely  allied  to  Dorcasia  (+  Acusta)  of 
Asia  ;  and  the  Chinese  section  Meiodontia  Mlldfi*.  is  scarcely  separ- 
able from  Fetaaia  (H.  bideiis,  etc.)  of  Europe.  We  also  find  closely 
allied  species  of  Vallonia,  Carocolina,  etc.,  inhabiting  China  and 
Europe.  Besides  the  above  mentioned  groups,  the  following  are  to 
be  referred  here  as  sections  of  Helix :  Plectotropis  Alb.,  Aegisfa 
Alb.,^"  Cathaica  Moell.,  Satsuma  Ads.,  Euhadra  Pils.  (type  H,  pel- 
iomphala  Pfr.). 

i^Scc  Proc.  A.  N.  S.  Phila.,  1892,  p.  214,  pi.  13,  figs.  G.  H. 
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In  AilKRiCA,  the  genus  Heli.e  is  restricted  to  the  West  Coast" 
until  Mexico  is  reached,  where  the  species  spread  over  the  middle 
portion  ftlso.  In  South  America  the  species  are  sparsely  distributed. 
LygijioF  is  the  most  promiuent  subgenus,  including  the  larger  Mex- 
ican and  Californiaa  species.  Epiphriifftnophora  occurs  in  South 
America  ;  and  the  West  Indian  Euryeampta  may  perhaps  belong 
here.  Among  the  fossil  forms  may  be  mentioned  the  section  G/ypt- 
erpes  Pils.,  proposed  for  Helix  veteritn  M.  &,  H. 

The  writer  has  elsewhere"  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  Auieri* 
can  forms  of  true  Helix  reached  this  continent  from  Asia  by  way 
of  a  land  bridge  iu  the  region  of  Bering  Sea. 
8a1)Keiin«  OONOBTOMA  \IM. 

Differs  from  fi'f/i'j' io  the  less  complex  genitalia  and  the  white- 
lipped  shell. 

0*na«  LEUCOCHBOA  Bock. 

This  geiiuB  is  allied  to  the  restricted  genus  Helix  in  genitalia  and 
dentition ;  it  differs  in  having  the  jaw  entirely  smooth,  with  a  low 
median  projection.  The  characters  separating  it  from  HelLt  are 
not  great,  aud  have  generally  been  much  overestimated.  It  liua 
often  been  said  to  be  near  Zonite»,  but  this  sii]>pflsition  is  utterly 
without  foundation.  The  species  are  mainly  circum-MeOiterrauean, 
the  best  known  being  the  common  L.  eawlidksima. 


>,  (2),  i 


Cenai  ALLOOHATHUS  I 

p.  121,  149,  1SS8.    Kobelt,  N 


Genitalia  :  ?  system  provided  with  two  digitate  glands  eacli  Iwo- 
liugered;  dart-sack  having  a  four-biaded  dart;  (hict  of  the  recep- 
taculum  seininis  bearing  a  long  diverticulum.  -?  system  having 
a  long  tiagellum. 

Jaw  entirely  smooth,  slightly  projecting  in  the  middle. 

Ra<lula  very  large ;  teeth  all  of  the  same  form,  which  is  that  of 
a  aemicircularly  curved  strap." 

The  genital  system  is  that  of  JLUx  a.  str,,  resembling  Otmpylaa 
as  much  as  anything;  but  the  smooth  jaw  and  especially  the 
extremely  peculiar  dentition,  are  sufficient  to  give  generic    rank. 


"See  I'roc.  Acid.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila.,  1H88.  [i 
"Clieck-li-t  of  Amer,  Land  Shells,  ]..   1U5 
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The  only  species  known  is  A.  grateloupi  Grsells  (grcelUiana  Pfr.), 
of  the  Island  of  Majorca.  Probably  H.  qiiedeiifeldti  Mts.  belongs 
here,  also,  as  Kobelt  suggests. 

Oenm  C0CHL08TTLA  (Fer.)  Semper. 

Genitalia :  $  system  having  a  globular  mucous  gland  united  with 
the  dart-sack  ;  $  system  usually  without  a  flagellum.  Jaw  strongly 
ribbed,  rarely  smooth.  Brilliantly  colored  shells  of  arboreal 
habits,  confined  with  a  few  exceptions,  to  the  Philippine  Islands.^^ 

Oenm  POLTMITA  (Beck)  Binney. 

Genitalia  as  in  Hemitrochns.  Jaw  low,  wide,  arched,  delicately 
striated,  without  ribs  or  median  projection. 

Teeth  with  a  long  quadrangular  basal  plate  with  gouge-shaped 
expanded  cusp. 

Shell  globose,  brilliantly  colored,  with  simple  lip. 

This  genus  holds  much  the  same  relation  to  Hemitrochua  that 
Allognathus  holds  to  Helix,  The  extremely  peculiar  dentition,  first 
made  known  by  Binney,  is  very  different  from  that  of  ordinary 
Helicoids,  but  is  approached  by  a  number  of  other  fruit-eating 
arboreal  snails.     The  species  are  all  Cuban. 

Oenai  HEXITB0CHTT8  (Swaintion)  Pilsbry. 
Man.  of  Conch.  (2),  V.  p.  5.     Proc.  A.  N.  S.  Phila.  1892,  p.  129,  pi.  6,  fig«.  F,  G. 

Genitalia :  9  system  having  a  dart-sack  and  accessory  mucous 
glands ;  duct  of  the  spermatheca  long,  simple.  $  system  having  a 
slender  penis  at  the  apex  of  which  the  vas-deferens  and  a  long 
flagellum  are  inserted  ;  retractor  penis  lacking. 

Jaw  highly  arched,  smooth  except  for  some  faint  vertical  striai 
in  the  middle. 

Dentition  of  the  normal  Helix  type. 

This  group  includes  the  sections  Hemitrochus,  s.  str.,  Plagiop- 
tychtty  Dialeuca,  Cory  da,  and  perhaps  Jeiinneretia,  Possibly  the 
continental  section  Oxychona  belongs  here.  The  species  are  all 
West  Indian,  inhabiting  from  Jamaica  and  Haiti  northward  to  the 


"Under  Cochlostyla  are  included  the  sections  enumerated  by  Senjper  (Land 
Moll.  Phil.  Arch. )»  several  additional  sections  proposed  by  myself  (Manual  of 
Conch.  (2),  vii),  and  the  curious  Helix  cfpoidesoi  Lea,  formerly  classed  in  Stylih 
donta,  but  referred  to  Cochlostyla  by  Dr.  v.  Moellendorff,  under  the  sectional 
name  PtychoUylus.  This  name  beinj;  preoccupied  by  Sandberger  for  a  tertiary 
genus  of  Melaniida.  a  substitute  must  be  chosen  ;  we  proi)Ose,  therefore,  to  des- 
ignate the  group  Hypoptychus  \  //.  cepoides  Lea  being  the  type,  and  thus  far  the 
only  known  species. 


PROCEEDINGS  OP  THE  ACADEUY  OF 
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Babamas  und  Florida  Keys.     The  fossil  species  described  by  Dr. 
W.  H.  JDall  from  Florida  belong  uiaiuly  to  Plni/iiijityc/iii. 

Qenai  OLYPT08T01IA  BinnBy  i  Blui.l. 

Genitalia:  9  system  having  an  appondiciila  or  a  darl-sack 
entering  the  vagina.     Vas-defcrens  enteriDg  the  penU  at  its  middle. 

Jaw  very  luw,  broadly  arched,  having  about  sixteen  strong  sepft- 
raied  ribs.     Dentition  normal. 

8hell  depressed,  broadlv  iiiubilicated,  havtnga  simple,  thin.acutA-  ■ 

li,,.  J 

The  single  species  known  is    G.  uewben-i/aniim  W.  G.  Binn.,  (rftj 
San  Diego,  California.     The  shell  is  entirely  I'atuloid  in  form,  but  * 
not  in  testnre.     lis  systematic  position  is  douhlful. 
GeaaB  ACANTEIITIILA  BckIi. 
Said  to  possess  a  dart-sack  and  mucous  glands,  and  probably  to  lie 
grouped  here. 

Qanui  TAILOiriA  HiM.>. 
This  genua  of  niiDUI«  shells  probably  belongs  here.     A  dart-sack 
is  present. 

Group  HI,  TELEOPHALLA. 

Female  genital  system  lacking  all  accest^ory  organs ;  male  organs 
complicated  by  the  presence  of  a  long  flagellum  and  a  well-devel- 
ojied  appendix. 

Jaw  thin,  delicately  plaited  or  distantly  striated  (or  smooth  ?). 

Besides  the  two  genera  given  below,  this  group  [)erha[ts  includes 
I'linirlii/liilii  Ancey,  an  oxygnatbous  group. 
GenDi  BAODA  Beck. 

Genitalia:  9  system  without  accessory  organs;  duct  of  the 
s|>ernialbeca  long.  Ova  rather  large,  few  in  number,  with  calca- 
reous shell.  S  system  having  a  long  penis  at  the  a[>ex  of  which 
are  inserted  the  retractor  muscle,  vasileferens,  and  a  long,  folded 
flagellum  ;  and  at  the  middle  of  the  penis  is  inserted  a  verj'  long 
but  simple  flagelluni-like  appendix.'^ 

The  jaw  is  thin,  delicate,  arched,  composed  of  narrow  vertical 
plates  sohiered  together.  Dentition  typically  Helicoid.  Foot  long 
and  narrow. 

Distribution,  Jamaica. 
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Shell  rather  glassy,  with  maDj  narrow  whorls  and  thin,  acute, 
outer  lip. 

Oenm  CT8TIC0P8I8  Mdroh. 
Man.  of  Conch.  (2)  v.  p.  5.  7.     Proc.  A.  N.  S.  P.  1892,  p.  214,  pi.  13. 

Genitalia :   9  system  without  dart-sack  or  mucous  glands ;  duct  of 

the  spermatheca  very  long,  having  a  diverticulum ;    uterus  much 

distended,  retaining  the  numerous  young  which  are  bom  living. 

^  system  having  a  long  flagellum  upon  the  penis,  and  a  glandular 

appendix  which  terminates  in  two  long  flagellum-like  processes. 

Jaw  vertically  striated.    Teeth  normal. 

Shell  thin,  globose,  the  lip  thin,  acute,  not  expanded  or  reflexed. 

Foot  short,  wide. 

Distribution,  Cuba  and  Jamaica. 

Group  IV,  EFIFHAIiLOFHORA. 

Genitalia:  $  system  without  accessory  organs;  ^  having  the 
penis  continued  into  an  epiphallus  which  generally  bears  a  flagel- 
lum. 

Jaw  smooth  (oxygnath),  or  ribbed  (odontognath). 

The  species  of  this  group  require  much  more  investigation  before 
we  shall  be  in  a  position  to  correctly  classify  them.  Most  of  the 
large,  solid  Helices  of  the  tropics  and  the  southern  hemisphere 
belong  here. 

Tropical     A  m  e  r  i  can  f  ^^^^^^j^^ 
forms.  ( 

Forms  of  S.  E.  Asia,  etc.  {  ^^"'ila. 

fA     feathery     glandular  f  q^^ 
I       appendix  on  penis.       ( 
Australo-M  oluccan) 

forms.  I  No  appendix  ;  epiphallus 

sometimes  degenerate. ' 


rChloritis. 
Hadra. 
Planispira. 
Papuina. 


Oenm  CABAC0LTT8  (Montfort)  Pilsbry. 

Genitalia:  9  system  lacking  accessory  appendages ;  i  system 
having  the  retractor  muscle  and  a  long  epiphallus  inserted  at  the 
apex  of  the  penis,  the  epiphallus  continued  as  a  short  flagellum 
beyond  the  insertion  of  the  vas-deferens.  Duct  of  spermatheca 
long  or  short. 

Jaw  either  smooth  or  stoutly  ribbed ;  teeth  normal. 

Distribution,  West  Indies  and  Northern  South  America. 
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The  following  seetiona  beloug  here  :     Caracolue  s.  a.,  Lueerna, 
Dentellaria,  Isoneria,  Ziabt/rinlliue,     *     *     Euryeralev",  PirthmOf 
Polydontet,  Thelidomue,  IJorMlu,  and  probably  Cepotie. 
OeniiE  OAMAXNA  (Alb.)  Pili.  ».  i.  Mmll, 
Pilabry,  Mitnuftl  of  Coneb.  (^)  VI,  p.  1U7.     MwlleDdorrT,  NnuhHcIltrbl.  d,  D.  H. 
Qm.  ISBl,  p.  196.     Pilibry,  /.  t.  1892,  p,  Tl. 

Genitalia  ;  9  ayatem  baving  no  accessory  appeudagea  ;  the  vag- 
ina 19  bound  to  the  wail  of  the  body-cavity  by  a  tbin  muscle  band; 
duct  of  the  spermatheca  very  long.  S  systein  provided  with  a  very 
muscular  penis  containing  a  penis-papilla,  and  continued  above  in 
an  epiphallus  and  flagclluni ;  retractor  attached  to  the  epipbollus. 

Jaw  ribbed. 

Distribution,  South-east  Asia,  Philippines,  elc. 

The  gpeeimen  dissected  by  nie  was  sent  without  the  shell  by  Dr. 
V.  Moellendorff. 

As  sections  or  subgenera  of  Camcrnn  the  following  may  be  placed ; 
Camatna  s,  s,,  Pdeiidobba,  Phcenlcobins  and  CameeneUa. 

SabgeiiD)  CAItffiirELLA  Pil^^brj. 

Genitalia  as   in    Camcena,  but    penis-papilla   very  large.     Jaw 
nbbed.     Marginal  teeth  of  the  radula  wide,  low,  and  multicuspid. 
Shell  (see  Manual  of  Conch.  (2)  VI,  p.  2.39). 
Type  Helix  platyodon  Pfr, 

See  figure  accompanying  this  paper.  The  specimens  dissected 
were  sent  me  by  Dr.  v.  Moellendorff. 

Gena*  OBBA  Beck. 
=^Oiii'ia  Sempei. 

Genitalia:   ?  system  without  accessory  organs;   S  system  having 
a  flagelluni  and  a  feather-like  glandular  appendix. 
Jaw  smooth  ;  teeth  not  peculiar. 
Distribution,  Philippines  and  some  adjacent  islands. 

Genai  CHL0KITI8  Rack. 

flouitalia:  9  system  without  accessory  appendages ;  S  system 
baving  a  long  epi])ballus  inserted  with  the  retractor  muscle  at  the 
apex  of  the  penis,  and  continued  beyond  the  insertion  of  the  vaB- 
dcfcrens  as  a  llagotlum. 
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Jaw  stout,  strongly  ribbed ;  teeth  not  peculiar,  the  marginals  tri- 
cuspid. 

Hadra  is  very  closely  allied  to  Chloritis  in  anatomy  and  shell, 
and  should  probably  be  considered  a  subgenus.  The  groups 
Paptiina  and  PlanUpira  are  also  near  to  Chloritis  in  anatomical 
features,  and  if  all  were  united  the  group  would  be  about  equiva- 
lent in  value  to  the  other  groups  herein  called  genera.  A  closer 
study  of  specimens  may,  however,  show  differences  not  known  to 
me. 

Contrary  to  the  general  rule,  the  presence  or  absence  of  a  flagel- 
lum  seems  to  be  a  character  of  very  trifling  import  among  the  spe- 
cies of  the  group  Chloritis  +  Ho,dra  -f  Papuina  +  Planispira; 
the  epiphallus  also  is  lacking  in  some  of  the  species,  notably  in 
Cristigihha.  This  is  a  case  of  degeneration,  in  all  probability, 
comparable  to  the  Fruticicoloid  forms  in  which  the  vaginal  appen- 
dages are  lost,  or  to  the  section  Canistrum  of  Cochlostyla, 

The  shells  of  some  species  of  Chloritis  are  very  like  some  ofDorca- 

siUf  but  the  anatomical  characters  very  widely  separate  these  two 

groups. 

Sabgenm  HADBA  Alb. 

Genitalia  scarcely  differing  from  Chloritis  except  that  the  flagel- 
lum  is  frequently  lacking.  Jaw  and  teeth  similar  to  those  of 
Chloritis. 

These,  like  the  species  of  Chloritis,  are  ground  snails. 

Distribution,  Australia. 

This  division  I  formerly  considered  a  genus,  but  I  agree  with  my 
friend  Hedley  who  holds  that  it  is  scarcely  separable  from  Chloritis' 

Oenns  PAPTTIHA  Martens. 

Genitalia :  $  system  without  accessory  appendages ;  S  system 
usually  having  a  flagellum  upon  the  penis,  but  it  is  sometimes 
lacking.     Jaw  delicate,  coarsely  ribbed. 

Differs  from  Hadra  in  the  shell,  the  exclusively  arboreal  station, 
and  the  more  delicate  jaw. 

Oenas  PLANI8PIBA  Beck. 

Genitalia  as  in  Papuina,  the  flagellum  being  present  in  typical 
Planispira  (zoyiaria),  absent  in  sect.  Cristigihha. 

Jaw  smooth,  ribless. 

Differs  from  Obha  in  lacking  the  glandular  appendix;  from 
Papuina,  Hadra  and  Chloritis  in  the  smooth  jaw  ;  but  it  will  prob- 
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alily  be  found  to  iotergrude  with  Chloritit  ia  characters  when  more 

species  ai*e  koowii  anutnniiciLlly. 


Group  V,  HAPLOGONA. 


Genitalia  entirely  lacking  accessory  orgaus ;  penis  without  an 
epiphallus;  jaw  smooth  foxygnath),  vertically  striated  (aiilaoo- 
guath),  or  flatly  plwted  (st^gognath).  Outer  lateral  teeth  generally 
multicuspid.     This  group  may  be  classified  thus  : 


;^ 


-]  F.nJednnfa. 


Odontognsth  ;  shell  liiv-  j^  Falygyra. 


Ssnai  POLTOTXA  (S>y>  I'ilabrj. 


Attckistama,  in  iisrt,  of  H.  h  A.  A.Uma,  Tryon,  Fiicber,  rial. 

The  genital  eysteni  lacks  all  accessory  organs,  there  being  no 
dart-sack,  no  mucous  glauds,  no  flagelhini  on  peni^;  the  duct  of  the 
sperraatheca  is  short  and  simple,  without  an  accessory  blind  sack. 

The  jaw  is  strongly  ribbed,  and  there  is  no  median  projection  on 
its  cutting  edge. 

Oviparous,  the  eggs  small,  numerous. 

Shell  helicoid,  varying  from  globose  to  lens-shaped  or  planor- 
boid  ;  liorn-colored  or  brown,  sometimes  banded,  the  most  constant 
band  supra-jwripheral ;  striated;  lip  flatly  reflected  ;  ajierture  teeth 
often  wanting,  but  typically  three — 1  parietal,  2  upon  the  lip; 
axis  jierforated.  umhilicns  o[>en  or  closed. 

Distribution,  Xorth  America.  We  have  every  reason  to  believe 
that  this  group  has  been  in  the  past,  as  it  now  is,  exclusively  North 
American." 

Siihdivhiong. — The  group  is  fpiite  homogeneous,  easy  transitions 
being  traceable  between  the  various  sections,  through  species  which 
are  ijuite  intermediate.  Sections:  I'olygyrn  s.  ^tr.,  Ditilitlockila, 
TriodopKU,  Menodou,  Stenotrema. 

In  the  •'  Nomoncl.  and  Check-liat  of  Amer,  Land  Shells"  (1888) 
this  genus  was  correctly  defined,  but  several  groups  not  agreeing 
wilb  my  liin^iiosi^  wi-rc  iix; bided,     Tbew  -rrnups  were  ^ub-iciiienllv 
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eliminated  by  me  (Proc.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila.,  1890,  p.  299 ; 
The  Nautilus,  August,  1891,  and  Jour,  de  Conch.  1891,  p.  22.)  and 
the  genus  restricted  to  its  present  limits. 

Oenm  ENDODONTA  (Albera  1S50)  Pilsbry. 

Shell  patuloid,  with  or  without  folds  or  denticles  within  the  aper- 
ture; generally  horn-colored  with  radiating  or  zigzag  reddish 
flames. 

Animal  having  a  more  or  less  developed  caudal  mucous  gland," 
and  supra- pedal  furrows. 

Genitalia  unknown,  but  probably  like  Patula. 

Jaw  thin,  delicately  ribbed  (stegognath)  or  striated.  Central 
and  lateral  teeth  as  in  Patula  ;  marginal  teeth  low,  wide,  having 
one  or  several  short  cusps ;  rarely  pseudo-zonitoid. 

Distribution,  Oceanica,  New  Zealand,  Australia. 

The  elucidation  of  this  group  is  involved  in  considerable  confu- 
sion. Albers  and  other  early  authors  give  shell  characters  only,  in 
defining  their  groups.  Hutton  first  called  attention  to  the  anatomy 
of  species  related  to  Endodonta,  and  to  the  fact  that  certain  of  the^ 
New  Zealand  forms  possessed  a  caudal  slime-gland ;  and  he  founded 
a  family  "  Charopidce  "  on  this  peculiarity,  characterizing  numerous 
generic  groups  therein.  Suter  (Trans.  N.  Z.  Institute,  1880-1892) 
made  certain  modifications,  and  considerably  enlarged  the  limits  of 
the  family,  the  name  of  which  he  changed  to  "  PhenacohelicidcBJ* 
The  writer  made  some  observations  upon  the  systematic  position  of 
these  groups  in  The  Nautilus,  Sept.,  1892,  and  grouped  all  of  the 
mucous- pore  bearing  genera  under  the  generic  name  Gtrontia  Hutt. 
A  month  later  proof-sheets  of  Mr.  Charles  Hedley's  article  upon 
Charopidcd  were  received  at  Philadelphia.  This  valuable  paper 
contained  a  synopsis  of  all  previous  publications  known  to  the 
author  upon  the  subject,  and  the  fact  that  Endodonta,  Piiys,  Charopa, 
etc.,  possess  a  mucous  tail  gland,  like  Gerontia,  etc.,  was  for  the  first 
time  brought  forward. 

A  brief  review  of  Mr.  Hedley's  article  appeared  in  The  Nautilus 
for  October,  1892.  Mr.  Hedley  does  not  give  the  same  limits  to 
his  CharopidoB  that  the  writer  gave  to  Gerontia ;  nor  would  it  be 
expected,  as  our  papers,  his  in  Australia  and  my  own  in  America, 

^^The  credit  of  the  discovery  that  the  Patuloid  forms  (such  as  CMaropa)  herein 
included  possessed  a  caudal  gland,  rests  with  my  friend  Charles  Hedley,  of 
Sydney,  N.  S.  W.,  whose  ob  ervaiions  lx)lh  printed  and  in  letters  have  influenced 
largely  the  limits  here  given  to  this  group.  My  former  views  are  shown  in  the 
•* Obiervaiions  on  New  Zealand  Helices**  in  The  Nautilus  for  Sept.,  1892. 
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wore  written  each  iu  complete  ignorance  that  the  other  was  engnged 
upon  the  group  in  questiou. 

The  present  genus,  therefore,  is  the  product  of  our  indepetideDt 
labors,  and  is  equivalent  to  Charopida  Hedley  plvs  Geronlia  Pils- 
bry.  It  therefore  includes  PkeuacoheHcidec  Suter  and  VhuropidtB 
Button . 

The  choice  of  the  name  Endodonla  for  the  geuus  is  iuevitable,  aa 
it  is  the  oldest  proposed.  The  following  groups  seem  to  belong 
here: 

Endodonta  s.  sir.  (+  Pit^i  Pse.  non  Beck), 

Libera,  Garrett. 

DiatflyptM  Pils.  (?  ?  ^  Pity^  Beck,  never  defined). 

Simplicaria  Moiiss.  (=  toothless  Kndodonta). 

Maoriann  Suter  {Hutlonella  Suter,  preoc). 

JE»chrodoMu»  Pila.  (^:  Them  Hutt.,  preoc),  ' 

Charopa  A\h. 

QeTOntia  Hutt. 

Thertuia  Hutt. 

Calymwi  Hutt,  (plm  Amphidoxn  Hutt.  non  Alb,).  

P>jrrha  Hutt. 

Phenacokelix  Suter  (^  Fruticipola  Hutt.  non  Held). 

Allodiiciig  Pils,  {=  Psyra  Hutt.,  preoc). 

Suteria  Pils,  (=  PutalopgU  Suter,  now  Strebel). 

Thalasaohefix  Pils.  (^  Thalasiia  of  N.  Z.  authors  non  Alb.;  not 
Thalasaut  CJievrolat). 

Phaeusaa  Hutt. 

Benni  FATULA  HM. 

Genital  system  lacking  all  accessory  appendages.  Jaw  vertically 
striated.     Marginal  teeth  multicuspid. 

This  genus  includes  the  typical  forms  of  Europe  and  America 
(^Dtsctu,  Anguitpira,  Pi/ramidula, Gonyodiseus), and  a\i'Othesahgtuua 
Helicodiscue  Morse,  Perha|>s  Zoogeniten  Morse.  Various  forma 
of  this  genus  are  found  in  most  paits  of  the  world,  except  Ocean- 
ica,  Australia,  etc. 

0«Da*  TBOCHOVOBFHA. 
»sin|>ar,  Kei->i:n  im  Arcl.ip.  I<lii1„  Uodmatl. 

Di:Htii!giiishod  from  Pa.liil<i,  (.'ic,  nuiinly  by  the  keeled  and  other- 
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Oenai  AKOOLTPTA  Martens. 
Hedley,  Proc.  Linn.  Soc.  N.  S.  Wales  (2),  VI,  p.  22,  1891. 

Genitalia  simple  as  in  Trochomorj>ha ;  jaw  and  teeth  also  resem- 
bling that  genus,  from  which  this  is  sundered  mainly  on  account  of 
the  peculiar  shell. 

Distribution,  Tasmania. 

Group  VI,  POLYPLACOGNATHA. 

Genitalia  lacking  all  accessory  organs ;  jaw  composed  of  numer- 
ous separate  quadrangular  plates ;  lateral  teeth  bicuspid. 

Genm  PTTNCTTJM  Morse. 

Genital  system  like  Patula.  Jaw  composed  of  about  16-19  sepa- 
rate quadrate  plates.  Dentition :  central  teeth  unidentate,  laterals 
bidentate. 

Shell  discoidal,  with  round,  crescentic  aperture,  and  thin,  acute 
lip. 

Distribution,  Holarctic  realm. 

Differs  from  Microphysa,  etc.,  in  haying  the  plates  of  the  jaw 
actually  unsoldered,  but  connected  by  a  delicate  membrane. 

^  Oenm  LAOMA  (Gray)  Pils. 

Genital  system  unknown.  Jaw  composed  of  20-24  quadrangu- 
lar papillose  plates.    Central  tooth  unicuspid,  side  teeth  all  bicuspid. 

Shell  more  or  less  trochiform,  generally  keeled  and  variegated  ; 
aperture  rhomboidal,  lip  thin,  simple. 

Section  Laonia  a.  «.,  aperture  with  lamellae  within. 

Section  Phrixgnathiis  Plutton,  aperture  without  lamellse. 

Distribution,  New  Zealand. 

My  knowledge  of  the  anatomy  of  this  genus  is  derived  from  the 
writings  of  Ilutton  and  Suter.  The  jaw  should  be  compared  with 
that  of  Phacussa,  Therasia,  etc.  The  lateral  and  marginal  teeth 
are  peculiar  and  very  characteristic. 

Genera  of  Dovhtfxd  Position, 

Oenm  8TB0BIL0F8  Pilsbry. 

Strobila  Moree  1864,  not  Sars  1833. 
Strobilus  Sandbcrger  et  al.,  not  Anton  1839. 

Genitalia  unknown.     Jaw  ribbed. 

This  genus  is  represented  by  many  species  in  the  middle  and 
later  tertiary  of  Europe,  and  by  several  living  species  in  America, 
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*                   extending  south  to  Venezuela.     It  is  therefore,  like  Vallonia,  Zoni- 

Utidm,  Piipil/a,  etc.,  a  geaiis  of  the  Holarctic  realm. 

The  New  Zealand  forms  referred  toStrobila  have  been  separated 

utider  the  name  Maoj-iana  hy  Mr.  Suler.     Tliey  are  a  modification 

of  Endodonla. 

Living  Species. 

EuRopE-YN  Tertiary  Specibb. 

J 

S-hbyrinthicaSay. 

S.  vnipUcafa  Al.  Braun. 

\'ar.  ttrebeli  C.  &  F. 

•S.  etaamodonta  Reusa. 

1 

Var.  Virgo  Pils. 

S.  diptyx  Boettg. 

Var.  affiiiU  Pila. 

51  coetata  Sandb. 

Var.  morsel  Dall. 

5.  labyrinthimla  Mich. 

S.  aainiii  Trifitr. 

S.  Mblabi/rintlilea. 

S.  hubbardi  A.  D.  Br. 

fSyn.  if.  laiitricensis  Noill.) 

(Syn.  if.  vaidrytaiana  Gloyne.) 

S.  montVe  Desh. 

5.  psewdo^ijrtnfAiM  Sandb. 

S.  dmalii  Mich. 

1 

Osiiai  AMPELITA  Heck. 

■ 

Anatomy  unknown." 

Oenni  FESIBOOYEA  Alb. 
lledlej,  Proo.  Kof.  Soc.  Queenal.  lgS9,  and  Proo.  Liaii.  Soc  N.  ^.  Wftlea,  1802. 

This  genus  has  characters  of  groups  I  and  IV,  with  others  ally- 
ing it  to  Panda. 

Oanni  POLTOTBATIA  Gnt/. 
Anatomy  unknown. 

Otanl  HACS0CTCLI8  Beck. 
This  group  is  still  unknown  anatomically.    A  single  species,  M. 
laxata,  is  known.     It  may  beloQg  to  Ile.lij;  s.  str, 

aenm  SOLABOFBIS  Beck. 
MsnuBl  of  Conchologj  (2),  r,  p.  177. 

This  genus  rests,  at  present,  wholly  upon  conchological  charac- 
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THE  EVOLUTION  OF  THE  PBEMOLAB  TEETH  IN  THE  MAMMALS. 

BY   W.   B.   SCOTT. 

The  mode  of  evolution  of  the  mammalian  molar  tooth  up  to  and 
from  the  tritubercular  pattern,  which  has  been  elaborated  by  Cope 
(No.  1)  and  Osborn  (No.  7)  as  well  as  the  nomenclature  proposed 
by  the  latter  for  the  various  cusps  or  elements  which  make  up  the 
crown  of  the  mammalian  molar,  has  been  very  generally  accepted 
by  morphologists.  According  to  this  view,  the  primitive  form  of 
tooth  in  both  jaws  is  that  exemplified  by  many  reptiles,  viz.,  a  per- 
fectly simple  cone.  The  cusp  which  represents  this  primordial 
element  throughout  the  various  phyla  of  mammals  is  called  the 
protocone.  To  this  are  added,  as  a  second  stage,  small  anterior  and 
posterior  cusps,  called  respectively  the  para-  and  metacones.  This 
stage  gives  a  crown  composed  of  three  cusps  all  in  the  same  antero- 
posterior line  and  is  exemplified  by  such  genera  as  Dromatherium 
and  Triconodon.  The  next  step  would  appear  to  consist  in  a  shift- 
ing of  the  relative  position  of  the  cusps,  and  now  the  molars  of  the 
two  jaws,  hitherto  similar,  begin  to  display  an  important  difference. 
In  the  upper  jaw  the  protocone  begins  to  move  inward  or  mesially, 
the  para-  and  metacones  remaining  upon  the  external  or  lateral 
side  of  the  crown,  while  in  the  lower  jaw  the  protoconid  remains 
upon  the  outer  side  of  the  tooth,  the  para-  and  metaconids  shifting 
toward  the  inner  side.  In  this  stage  the  molar  crowns  have  a  tri- 
angular shape,  the  protocone  forming  the  apex,  and  the  para-  and 
metacones  the  base ;  but  while  in  the  superior  molar  the  apex  is 
directed  mesially,  in  the  inferior  tooth  it  is  directed  laterally. 
The  next  stage  affects  primarily  the  lower  molars  and  depends 
upon  the  change  from  the  primitive  condition,  in  which  the  upper 
and  lower  molars  merely  pass  each  other  with  a  shearing  move- 
ment, or  in  which  each  tooth  opposes  merely  one  tooth  in  the  oppo- 
site jaw,  to  the  alternating  condition,  in  which  each  lower  molar 
opposes  two  upper  ones,  or  opposes  one  and  shears  against  another. 
The  change  consists  in  the  addition  to  the  primitive  triangle  of  the 
tooth  (trigonid)  of  a  low  heel  or  talon,  which  may  subsequently 
divide  into  two  cusps,  of  which  the  outer  is  called  the  hypoconid 
and  the  inner  the  entoconid.  It  may,  however,  be  the  case  that  the 
hypoconid  is  finst  developed  and  the  entoconid  subsequently  added 
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to  it.  Between  these  two  there  generally  appears  a  minute  mcdiuu 
ouap,  the  hypoconulid,  which  on  the  last  molar  may  become  a  large 
element,  necessitating  the  fonnatinn  of  an  additional  fang,  but  do 
the  others  seldom  reaches  uonsiderabJe  proportions.  In  very  many 
forms  tlie  ujiper  molars  now  add  a  fourth  main  coap,  the  hypotone, 
at  the  posterointernal  angle  of  the  crown.  In"  the  tritubercular 
stage  two  small  accessory  elementa  are  developed  in  the  lines  cou- 
neeting  the  protocone  with  the  para-  and  mctacones,  and  are  called 
respectively  the  proto-  and  metaconules.  Wo  have  now  arrived  at 
a  stage  in  which  botb  the  superior  and  inferior  molars  have  six 
elements  (quadritubercular  stage  of  Cope)  to  which  type  the 
molars  of  nearly  all  the  higher  mammalia  may  be  traced  back, 
through  Buccesaive  stages  of  simplification. 

To  this  scheme  of  molar  development  propounded  by  Cope  and 
Osborn,  the  only  serious  objections  hitherto  made  are  those  of 
Fleischmann  (No.  4),  who  rejects  both  the  nomenclature  and  the 
homologies  explained  above.  Before  proceeding  to  (he  ([uestion  of 
the  evolution  of  the  premolars,  it  will  be  necessary  to  examine  the 
views  of  Plei^chroann,  since  any  comparison  between  the  two  cate- 
gories of  teeth  will,  of  course,  depend  upon  the  homologies  of  the 
molar  cusps.  "  Wenn  iiberbanpt  eine  Ableitung  der  Siiugermolaren 
von  einfacheren  Formen  moglich  ist,  somiissendie  Ausgangsglieder 
bei  Reptilien  gesucht  werden.  Aber  die  theoretisch  geforderten 
Zwischenformen  siud  uns  nicht  geniigend  bekannt,  und  die  system- 
atische  .Stellung  der  fossilen  Thiere,  deren  Ziihne  nach  Cope  uud 
Osborn  die  Bindeglieder  der  Itepti  lien- und  Siiugetbierziibne 
darstellen,  ist  wegcn  schlechter  |)al^ontologischer  Urkundeu  voll- 
koinmen  iu's  Dunkie  gehiillt.  Dealialb  ist  der  Vcrsuch  dor  bciden 
amerikauischen  Forscber  nohl  als  eine  Hypothese  zu  acliten,  Iiir 
welehe  die  Wabrscheinlichkeit  unserer  modcrnen  wissenscliaftlichen 
Anscbauungen  sjincht  jedoch  febit  ihm  jeder  exacte  ncivei« 

Aucb  die  Annahme,  dass  alle  (jlieder  des  uriprungbchen 
baugethiergebiises  gan/  gleicharlig  entnitkelt  uaren  "chcint  nnr 
sol  luge  niLlit  uothwendig  aui  dm  jetzt  bek  innten  That  acbeu 
ahgeleitet  werden  zu  mu«en  ali  nitlit  die  ge«animte  Organisation 
der  Thierwelt  lier  I'uert.o?eit  eine  euiigermiia.-'wn  sn-here  A  erknuji- 
fun^  mit  den  Jebcuden  s  mgern  gc^tatlel  Bi*  jel/t  i«t  die 
\niiahnic  alle  /  ihne  mussen  von  imer  gjtiihen  einfacheii  L  rform 
stiiiinien  nur  be^'ruudet  lu  un-terim  Bistn.lien  die  miniiKlifa 
clui]    \  trli  iltni—e  <lcr  lluertteJt    wk   f  cbi  ri   ceht     miter  einen 
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generellen  BegrifT  zusammenzufassen.  Wic  einleiichtend  auch 
das  logische  Princip  der  systematischen  Eiiiheit  fiir  jene  Veniiu- 
thung  sprechen  mag,  so  kanii  die  Naturforschung  doch  nur  dann 
der  lockenden  Aussicht  folgen,  wenn  geniigende  Bewcisgriinde  die 
Speculation  zu  stiitzen  vermogen. 

"Wie  die  Annahme  eines  urspriinglichcn  Kegelzahnes  als  Sur- 
ro^rat  einer  einstweilen  fehlenden  besseren  Einsicht  in  den  histor- 
ischen  Bildungsgang  zu  beurtheilen  ist,  so  kann  man  sich  nuch  die 
Umwandlung  des  triconodonten  Zahnes  in  die  trituberculiire  Form 
nicht  gut  vorstellen.  Man  begreift  zwar  sehr  leicht,  dass  dadurch 
den  Thieren  ein  grosser  Vqrtheil  erwaclisen  sei,  aber  welehe  physi- 
ologischen  Processedie  Formiinderungleiteten,  istjetztnochganzlich 
unklar.  Cope  undOtfbornglauben,diebeidenSeitenhocker8eiengegen 
den  Protoconus  verschoben  worden.  Das  ist  sicher  die  einfachste 
Hypothese ;  aber  warum  am  oberen  Molaren  dieselben  nach  aussen, 
am  unteren  Backzahn  nacb  innen  gedreht  worden  scien,  ist  mir 
nicht  klar  geworden.  Ferner  habe  ich  von  Osborn  keinen  Grund 
erfahren,  der  ihn  berechtigt,  die  Hcicker  der  oberen  und  unteren 
Zahne  direct  zu  homologisiren.  Wer  bei  Saugethieren  verschie- 
dener  Ordnungen  die  Zahne  der  oberen  und  unteren  Reihe  genau 
betrachtet,  wird  haufigzu  der  Erkenntniss  gelangen,  dass  die  Seiten 
der  Zahne  einander  im  umgekehrten  Sinne  vergleichbar  sind, 
d.  h.  dass  der  Innenseite  eines  oberen  Molaren  die  Aussenseite  des 
unteren  und  dem  Vorderrande  des  oberen  der  Hinterrand  des 
unteren  Backzahnes  entspreche.  Diese  Thatsache  habe  ich 
durch  Mahn  an  den  Molaren  von  Arvicola  gcnaucr  besprechen 
lassen,  ich  habe  mich  auch  an  Vertretern  anderer  Grupi)en  von  der 
Richtigkeit  derselben  iiberzeugt.  Wenn  man  die  eben  gei<cliihlerte 
Lagebeziehung  als  allgenieines  Gesetz  fiir  Saugerziihne  betrachten 
darf,  dann  ist  wolil  die  Annahme  Osborn 's  liber  die  Stellung  der 
drei  Koni  an  entgegenwirkendcn  Ziihnen  (bezogen  auf  diese]l)e 
Sagittalebene)  riehtig;  aber  um  ganz  cimsequent  zu  denken,  diirfte 
man  nicht  die  am  oberen  und  unteren  Molaren  nach  vorne  stehenden 
Hocker  als  Paraconus  bez.  als  Paraconid  bezeichnen,  man  muss 
vielmehr  den  Paraconus  im  Obeikiefer  homolog  denj  Metakonid 
des  Unterkiefers  *etzen."     (No.  4,  pp.  893-5.) 

The  i)aper  of  Mahn  on  the  molars  of  Arvicola,  referred  to  alwve, 
presents  the  following  reasons  for  regarding  the  anterior  end  of  the 
upper  piolar  as  equivalent  to  the  posterior  end  of  the  lower: 
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"  Wenu  Dmn  die  Ziifaue  im  Ol>er-  uud  Unterkiefer  betracbtet,  so 
9pnngt  sofort  die  Tbataache  in  die  Augen,  dnee  die  luit  eiaander 
artiliulireuden  Zilbne  aicht  glcich  gerichtet  siod  ;  denn  im  Unter- 
kiefer steheD  die  spitzen  Eudeu  der  Molareo  oacb  vorn,  im  Ober- 
kiefer  siud  sie  nacli  hiuten  gerichtet.  und  das  spitze  Eode  jedes 
Unterkicferxiihiieg  trilft  aiiF  das  breit«  Ende  seines  Antagonisten 
iiii  Oberkierer. 

"  Die  drei  Cementleigtcu  liegen,  wie  bereits  erwahni,  an  verscbie- 
denen  Stellen  jedes  Zahnes,  xwei  am  abgerundeten  Ende  an  der 
fnciulen  und  lingualen  Kante,  eioe  am  entgegengesetzl«D  mebr 
apilzeii  Ende ;  doa  wiederholt  eich  an  alien  Gliedern  des  Gebissea. 
Alsii  trifil  die8eite  des  Zaliues,  welcbe  eine  Cemcutleitttebesitit  und 
im  Unterkiefer  uach  vora  sieht,  auf  die  Scitc  des  OberkieferzHhues, 
an  der  zwei  bilaternl  gelegene  Cemenlieieten  eteben.  Man  muss 
dialialb,  um  bei  der  Formvei-gleicbung  der  Zubne  mi  riebtigen 
Ergehnieisen  zu  gelangen,  je  eine  Zabnreihe  dea  Oberkiefers  gegeu 
die  entgegengesetze  Keibe  im  Unterkiefer  nni  1H0°  dreben,  dann 
falleri  die  spitzen  uud  ^tumpfen  Enden  aller  Molaren  auf  einander. 

"  Bei  der  morpbulogiscben  Vergleichung  muea  man  de^shalb  daa 
Vorderende  eines  Uuterkiefermolareu  mil  dem  Hinterende  eine* 
Oberkicfer molaren  aU  eotaprecheud  anseben.  Vergleicbt  man 
ferner  die  Form  der  einzelnen  Ziibne,  so  wird  man  den  friiberen 
Bcoliaelitern  bei^timmeii,  welcbe  die  gro9.<e  Abniicbkeit  zwiscbea 
dem  dritlen  iiintersten  Molaren  des  Oberkiefers  und  dem  ersten 
vordersLen  Molaren  im  Unterkiefer  liervorheben.  M,  ist  in  beiden 
Kiefern  xiemlich  gleicbfiirmig,  dessbalb  muss  M,  des  Unterkiefera 
R[|  im  Oberkiefer  entaprecben.  So  ISsst  sicb  auf  Grund  der  analo- 
mischen  Tbatsaeben  zuniiclist  fiir  die  scbmelzfaltigen  Ziibne  von 
Arrirvki  die  Bebauptung  aufstellen,  dass  die  Ricbtiing  der  oberen 
und  nnteren  Rcibe  gerade  umgekebrt  ist.  Durch  tbeoretische 
Betracbtung  der  Kntwicklung  der  Ziibne  in  eiiier  Kinsliilpnng  des 
Hautzahn-Anlagen  enthaltenden  Ektoderms  ist  B.  Dybowski  zu 
der  iLbnlidien  AuiTasi^ting  gelangt,  dass  die  Ziibne  des  Ober-  und 
Uutcrkicfei-3  in  der  Ricbtung  von  recbla  nacb  links  um  180°  ge- 
drebt  seien,  abcr  er  bat  seine  Ateinung  durcb  Tbatsacben  nicht 
als  zwingend  erwiesen."     (No,  5.) 

From  an  examination  of  tbe  dentition  of  certain  marsupials. 
Flei»cbniaiiii  readies  conclusions  opposed  to  tbose  of  Osboin  and 
Ciijie,  esjiocially  witb  rcganl  to  tbe  bistory  of  tbe  talon  of  tbe  lower 
miliars,  and    Siiya  of  Osborn's    view:     "Die  Betracbtung  der  von 
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mir  gegebenen  Figuren  liisst  eine  solche  AuffassuDg  direct  als  hin- 
faUig  erscheine'n." 

To  these  criticisms  it  may  be  replied :  (1 )  It  is  perfectly  true  that  the 
present  state  of  pala30Dtological  knowledge  does  not  permit  the  con- 
struction of  an  undoubted  phyletic  series  from  the  Triassic  to  the 
Puerco,  but  when  the  geological  and  the  morphological  succession  agree 
so  well,  we  are  entitled  to  assume,  in  the  absence  of  any  evidence  to 
the  contrary,  that  the  steps  of  the  change  are  those  indicated  by 
the  successive  genera  of  mammals.  Nobody  has  stated  that  these 
steps  were  of  necessity  those  which  the  evidence  at  present  avail- 
able appears  to  show ;  on  the  contrary,  Osborn  has  expressly 
pointed  out  another  possible  method. 

(2)  The  relations  of  the  "entire  organization  of  the  animal 
world  of  the  Puereo  times  "  to  that  of  the  present,  are,  it  is  true,  far 
from  clear,  and  yet  the  connection  of  many  Puereo  genera  with 
their  Wasatch  successors  is  so  obvious  as  to  deprive  this  objection 
of  any  weight.  The  hypothesis  that  all  the  varieties  of  mammalian 
molars  were  derived  from  a  single  type  of  tooth  is  much  more  than 
a  "seductive  speculation."  For  many  different  groups  it  has  such 
a  high  degree  of  probability  as  almost  amounts  to  demonstration, 
for  no  group  has  it  been  shown  to  be  untrue,  and  in  those  in  which 
we  cannot  demonstrate  its  truth,  the  necessary  phyletic  series  has 
not  yet  been  discovered.  On  the  other  hand,  the  history  of  the 
premolars  makes  it  evident  that  similar  stages  of  dental  evolution 
may  be  reached  in  different  ways. 

(3)  It  is  no  objection  to  the  truth  of  a  morphological  fact  that 
we  cannot  give  a  physiological  explanation  of  it.  Indeed,  the 
factors  of  transformation  form  at  present  the  most  actively  disputed 
questions  of  biology.  But  whether  or  not  mechanical  (or  dyna- 
mical) factors  of  change  are  admitted  as  efficient  causes  of  trans- 
formation, it  is  clear  that  they  at  least  indirectly  condition  the 
result  and  that  mechanically  unfavorable  changes  cannot  be  per- 
petuated. It  is  not  difficult,  in  a  general  way,  to  see  why  aniso- 
gnathism  and  movements  of  the  jaw  other  than  vertical  should 
necessitate  the  reversed  arrangement  of  points  upon  the  crowns  of 
the  upper  and  lower  molars,  because  they  are  subjected  to  opposite 
strains.  £ven  in  the  premolars,  where  the  homologous  cones  are 
not  reversed,  the  reversal  of  form  is  as  clearlv  shown  as  in  the 
molars,  i.  e.  when  the  premolars  reach  a  stage  of  complication 
comparable  to  that  of  the  molars. 
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(4)  The  considerations  which  Dybowski  (No.  3).  Fleiachm 
and  Mahn  advance  aa  showing  that  the  anterior  end  of  the  low 
molars  is  bomologuiia  with  tbt?  posterior  i^nd  of  the  upper  ones  and 
vice  versa,  are  derived  from  the  resembl&noc  of  form  in  these  parts 
respectively  and  from  the  assumption  that  in  Arvicolu  the  cement 
bands  ou  the  teeth  are  guides  to  homology.  But  for  purposes  of 
morphological  analysis,  resemblance  of  form  is  of  no  value  what- 
ever, and  as  Mahn  himself  points  out,  the  positions  of  the  cement 
bands  la  Amieola  is  determined  by  the  uecessity  of  fixing  the  tooth 
in  the  alveolus  without  uudue  conipresaon  of  the  cells  of  the  per- 
dstently  functional  enamel  organ.  How  deceptive  mere  reeem- 
blauoe  of  form  may  bt,  ia  clearly  showu  by  the  facts  of  premolar 
evolution  already  alluded  to  ;  viz.,  that  in  those  genera  which  have 
molariform  premolare,  there  ia  the  same  apparent  torre8[>oiidenc« 
between  the  outside  of  the  upper  and  the  inside  of  the  lower  pre- 
molars, as  obtaiuB  in  the  molars.  And  yet,  as  will  be  more  fully 
shown  in  the  sequel,  this  correspondence  is  entirely  of  form  and  not 
of  homology,  for  in  both  superior  and  inferior  premolars  the  proto- 
cone  remains  upon  the  external  or  buccal  Kide  of  the  crown. 

When  the  line  of  argument  adopted  by  Fleischmann  and  Mahn  is 
puahed  to  the  conclusion  that  the  third  lower  molar  i?  the  homo- 
logue  of  the  first  upper  molar,  it  would  certainly  appear  to  be  a 
rediintio  ad  absurdum  of  the  considerations  which  lead  to  such  a 
result.  On  Mahu's  principles  the  fourth  upper  |)reraolar  of 
Caetiiroldes,  and  not  the  first  molar,  may  be  proved  to  be  homolo- 
gous with  the  last  inferior  molar.  If  the  equivalence  of  ""j  and  m' 
means  anything  at  all,  it  must  imply  that  at  some  time  in  the  early 
history  of  the  mammals,  either  the  up|)er  or  lower  series  was  turned 
about,  end  for  end,  m,  now  occupying  the  place  originally  held 
by  m*.  Is  such  a  thing  conceivable?  and  if  so,  what  are  the  steps 
by  which  the  change  was  brought  about?  Such  a  shifting  could 
not  be  effected  hy  a  partial  rotation  of  the  upper  tooth  in  one  direc- 
tion and  of  the  lower  tooth  in  tlieoppositedircction. 

The  only  safe  method  of  determining  the  homologies  of  the  various 
cusps  in  the  protean  forms  assumed  by  the  nmmmulian  molar  and  pre- 
molar, is  t  lint  of  followingont  step  by  step  the  cliimges  which  take  place 
in  well  defined  phyletic  series.  Even  embryology,  valuable  as  is  the 
assistance  which  it  affords,  must  be  used  with  great  caution  and  in 
a  general  rather  than  a  s|)ecial  way.  The  sliBjiC!^  taken  by  embry- 
mii.;  H-clh  live  -fhlom  like  nnytbiug  whidi  i*  known  amoii[r  fowil 
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forms,  at  least  in  matters  of  detail.  For  example,  no  one  would 
infer  from  the  ontogeny  of  the  horse's  molar,  that  it  had  been 
derived  from  such  types  of  dentition  as  those  displayed  by  Hyra- 
cotherluniy  Aiichitherium,  etc.,  and  yet  if  any  phyletic  series  may  be 
'regarded  as  well  established,  it  is  that  of  the  Equidce,  Knowing 
the  phylogeny,  we  are  able  to  eliminate  cenogenetic  features  and  to 
show  that  the  ontogeny  in  no  way  contradicts  the  results  of  pal- 
aeontology. 

(5)  Fleischmann  objects  to  Osborn's  homologizing  the  cusps  of 
the  upper  and  lower  molars.  Strictly  speaking,  of  course,  an 
upper  tooth  is  not  homologous  with  the  corresponding  lower  tooth, 
and  nevertheless  we  speak  very  properly  of  the  upper  canine  as 
equivalent  to  the  lower,  etc.  In  the  Triconodon  molar  there  is  no 
reason  why  the  anterior  basal  cusps  of  the  upper  molars  should  not 
be  homologous  with  the  anterior  cusps  of  the  lower  molar  in  the 
same  sense  that  the  protocone  is  equivalent  to  the  protoconid.  ^11 
that  Osborn's  nomenclature  implies  is  that  in  the  tritubercular 
tooth  a  certain  element  represents  the  anterior  cusps  of  the  tricono- 
don t  molar,  and  in  no  way  denies  the  possibility  that  the  primitive 
simple  cones,(haplodoot  stage)  are  reversed  in  the  two  jaws.  There 
is  not  a  particle  of  evidence,  however,  for  such  a  reversal  in  the 
haplodont  stage,  nor  is  any  fact  known  which  could  suggest  a 
rotation  of  the  upper  and  lower  molars  in  opposite  directions,  in 
stages  subsequent  to  the  triconodont.  If  the  series  of  genera  selected 
by  Osborn  really  represents  the  stages  of  molar  development,  there 
is  nothing  like  rotation,  but  merely  a  lateral  displacement  of  the 
cusps. 

(6)  The  conclusions  which  Fleischmann  reaches  from  his  exam- 
ination of  the  marsupial  dentition  are  quite  inadmissible.  Pala^on- 
tological  discovery  seems  every  day  to  make  it  more  clear,  that 
the  placental  mammal.^  are  not  derived  from  any  marsupials  as  yet 
known,  but  that  [>lacentals  and  marsupials  form  two  distinct  and 
divergent  series.  The  objection  of  uncertain  phylogenelic  relation- 
ship which  Fleischmann  urges  against  Osborn's  series  of  genera 
applies  with  more  force  to  any  reasoning  founded  upon  marsupial 
dentition.  In  particular,  Fleischmann  protests  against  the  view 
that  the  talon  of  the  lower  molars  is  Sfjmething  su[>eradded  to  the 
primitive  trian;^le,  and  unrepre^H^nted  in  the  triconodont  tooth.  But 
this  objection  leave?  out  of  ac-count  the  fact  that  the  talon  can  be  of 
importance  only   when  the  upper  and  lower  molar   series  begin  to 
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nlternate,  so  that  eiicli  lower  molar  opposes  two  upper  CDes ;  nor 
can  the  taiou  be  fuQCtioual  iiutil  there  is  some  displacement  of  the 
superior  protocone  aud  the  trituberciilor  stage  is  reached,  giving  »  , 
cusp  which  the  taloD  can  oppose.  1 

In  Triconodon  these  conditions  are  not  fulfilled.  Following  ' 
Fleischmann'a  line  of  reasoning,  it  might  be  shown  that  the  posterior 
cusp  of  the  cat's  inferior  sectorial  was  the  "  metamere  "  and  equiva- 
lent to  the  talon,  but  such  a  conclusion  would  be  entirelj  erroneous 
as  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  in  the  cuts'  molar  the  talon  has 
disappeared.  Furthermore,  tlie  history  of  premolar  development 
proves  that  the  taloQ  may  be  supemdded  to  the  primitive  triangle, 
and  that  the  latter  may  he  complete  before  the  former  makes  it3. 
appearance.  At  all  events,  no  conclusion  as  to  such  a  problem  csiL> 
be  safely  drawn  from  the  examination  of  teeth  so  far  removed. 
from  the  primitive  condition  as  are  those  of  Danynrwi. 

The  mode  of  origin  of  the  trigonodont  (or  tri tubercular)  uiola^ 
which  has  been  suggested  by  Co)ie  and  Oeborn  will  be  assumed  sv 
correct  in  compariug  the  premolars  with  the  molars,  an  assumpti 
which  is  justified  by  the  evidence  at  present  available.  In  the 
absence  of  any  well  defined  phyletlc  series  of  mammals  from  the 
Trias-^ic  to  the  Pnerco,  however,  the  theory  cannot  be  regarded  as 
finally  established.  The  premolars  have  quite  a  different  history, 
and,  as  I  have  elsewhere  shown  (No.  11,  pp.  4H-0)  even  when  these 
teeth  have  become  completely  molariform.  the  elements  which 
correspond  in  function  and  position  to  those  of  the  molars,  are  not 
homologous  with  them,  the  key  to  these  homologies  being  given  by 
the  position  of  the  protocone. 

The  premolars  do  not  display  (|uite  the  same  degree  of  constancy 
in  the  order  of  succession  of  their  component  cusps  as  do  the  molars. 
For  this  reason  the  fourth  superior  premolar  will  be  taken  as  the 
standard.  The  primitive  form  of  the  premolar  is  a  simple  cone, 
implanted  by  a  single  fang,  which  is  still  preserved  in  several  exist- 
ing genera  anil  which  obviously  corresponds  to  the  protocone  of  the 
molars.  As  early  as  the  Puerco,  however,  we  find  that  P  '  in  every 
known  genus  is  complicated  by  the  addition  of  a  second  cui^p  upon 
the  Inner  or  lin;^ua1  side  of  the  protocone,  which  may  be  called  the 
deutcrucone.  This  bicuspid  tooth  represents  a  ]>attern  from  which 
all  the  pre.nolar  ty|ies  of  the  higher  mammalia  may  be  simply  and 
niitnrally  derived  by  the  continued  addition  oi*  new  parts,  which  m 
«  reach  ihcsiinieoran  even  greater  de; 
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than  the  true  molars.  Furthermore,  this  tooth  brings  out  clearly  the 
important  fact  that,  while  in  the  molar  the  protocone  has  shifted  to 
the  internal  or  lingual  side  of  the  crown,  in  the  premolar  it  remains 
upon  the  external  or  buccal  side  of  the  crown,  just  as  in  the  inferior 
molars.  From  this  it  follows  that  the  deuterocone  has  no  exact 
homologue  in  the  molar  crown,  though  functionally  and  in  position, 
it  corresponds  to  the  protocone  of  the  molar,  and  in  the  finished 
molariform  premolar  it  occupies  the  antero-internal  angle  of  the 
crown. 

The  relatively  simple  form  of  the  fourth  superior  premolar  which 
has  been  described,  occurs  almost  universally  in  the  genera  of  the 
Puerco  Eocene,  while  the  anterior  premolars  are,  for  the  most  part, 
as  yet  perfectly  simple,  consisting  of  the  protocone  only.  In  some 
genera,  however,  such  as  MioclceniiSy  P^  has  likewise  added  a  deu- 
terocone. In  the  molars  the  new  complications  very  generally 
make  their  first  appearance  upon  the  first  of  the  series,  and  then 
successively  upon  the  second  and  third,  and  so  in  the  premolars  P_* 
is  the  first  to  assume  new  features,  and  these  then  advance  to  the 
anterior  premolars,  the  first  never  reaching  the  full  molar  pattern, 
even  when  the  others  have  exceeded  the  molars  in  degree  of 
complexity. 

The  second  stage  of  premolar  development  consists  in  the  addi- 
tion of  a  second  external  cusp,  posterior  to  the  protocone,  which  I 
have  called  the  tritocone,  and  which  corresponds  to  the  paracone 
of  the  molar  crown  (postero-extemal  cusp),  but  it  cannot  be 
regarded  as  homologous  with  that  element,  because  its  position  with 
reference  to  the  protocone  is  entirely  different.  This  stage  of  devel- 
opment imitates  very  closely  the  trigonodont  molar,  and  very 
frequently  this  type  of  premolar  displays  the  intermediate  conules, 
either  anterior,  posterior,  or  both.  In  position  these  conules  corre- 
spond to  the  proto-  and  metaconules  of  the  molars,  but  are  obviously 
not  homologous  with  them.  How  very  gradually  this  addition  of 
the  tritocone  may  be  effected  is  beautifully  shown  in  the  series 
formed  by  placing  together  the  different  varieties  and  species  of 
Protogonia  and  Phenarodus.  Here  the  tritocone  may  be  seen  in  all 
stages,  from  a  very  minute  and  scarcely  visible  cusp,  and  gradually 
enlarging  until  it  reaches  the  size  of  the  protocone  {Phenacodua.) 
This  trigonodont  stage  of  the  fourth  upper  premolar  is  very  widely 
distributed  in  the  middle  and  upper  Eocene,  occurring  in  nearly  all 
perissodactyls  and  creodonts.  With  some  special  modifications  it 
persists  to  the  present  time  in  the  sectorial  of  the  Carnivora,  in 
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many  Insectivorn  and  in  some  forms  of  ArtiodactyU  (e.  g.  Diroly- 
Us.)  In  many  forma  this  pattern  of  tooth  docs  not  occur  in  advance 
of  tbe  fourth  premolar,  while  in  others  the  second  and  third  grad- 
ually assume  tbe  same  structure,  as  in  most  of  the  Eocene  peris89>' 
dactyles.  Even  in  Phenaeodus  (_>'  ia  trigonodont,  while  p^  consists 
the  protocone  only. 

The  final  etep  in  the  conversion  of  the  premolars  to  tbe  niolap 
pattern  is  given  by  the  addition  of  a  fourth  main  element  at  tbe 
postero-internul  angle  of  the  crown,  the  tetartocone,  which  thus 
corresponife  in  position  to  the  bypocone  of  the  molars.  The  incipi- 
ent atiiges  of  this  element  maybe  observed  in  Helaletet  (De/matif 
tlierinm)  among  the  perissodactyU  and  in  Agriocha^nu  among  the 
artiodaciylB,  where  it  occurs  as  a  minute  and  variable  cuap  just 
posterior  to  and  hardly  separated  from  the  deuterocone. 

So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  observe,  tbe  scheme  of  development 
of  tbe  premolar  crown  is  quite  constant, 
ind  for  p|  universally  eo,  and  tbe  nomen- 
'  clature  which  is  proposed    tor  the  pre- 
molar ctispe  is  intended  to  express  tbeir 
order  of  succession,  as   tlicy    appear   in 
p'.     However,  exceptions  to  this  order  of 
succes!<ion  do  occur  in  the  anterior  pre- 
■■  molars.     For  eiample,  in  p"  of  Procame- 
„  his,  the  inner  crescent,  which  in    p'  ia 
cu'.p.  {KStet  Leidy.)  formed  by  tbe  extension  of  tbe  deutero- 

cone in  both  directions,  ia  produced  by  crests  from  the  anterior 
and  [lOBterior  edges  of  the  protocone,  which  have  not  yet  come  into 
contact  with  each  other  and  thus  leave  a  gap  opposite  the  apex  of  the 
protocone.  As  we  shall  sec  later,  the  jiosterior  ridge  in  this  tooth 
probably  represents  the  deuterocone.  Again,  in  Hj/racolherium 
venticitlitm  p'  consists  of  two  cusps,  the  proto-  and  tritoconea,  which 
arc  in  the  same  an tero- posterior  line  and  the  deuterocone  is  little  or 
not  at  all  developed     Other  exceptions  might  be  cited. 

The  develojimeiit  of  the  inferior  premolars  appears  to  be  some- 
what  less  regular  and  constant  than 
that  of  the  superior.  A.s  in  tbe  upjter 
jaw,  the  complication  logins  with  p'  and 
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case  of  the  upper  teeth.  As  before,  the  initial  point  must  be  taken 
as  a  simple  conical  cusp,  the  protoconid.  Most  of  the  existing 
unguiculates,  as  well  as  some  recent  and  many  extinct  ungulates 
retain  more  or  fewer  teeth  which  depart  but  little  from  this  type. 
In  many  forms  the  only  addition  to  the  protoconid  consists  in  a 
small  posterior  basal  cusp,  which  the  analogy  of  such  Mesozoic 
mammals  as  Amphile^tes  and  Trieonodon  justifies  us  in  regarding 
as  the  equivalent  of  the  metaconid  of  the  molars.  In  many  of  the 
Carnivora  a  second  posterior  cusp  is  added,  to  which,  however,  it  is 
not  necessary  to  give  a  name,  since  it  is  of  little  importance  and 
occurs  iti  but  few  forms.  Frequently  also  an  anterior  basal  cusp, 
strictly  comparable  to  the  paraconid  of  the  molars,  is  added  and  a 
stage  like  that  of  the  Trieonodon  molar  is  attained,  consisting 
of  elements  which  there  is  every  reason  to  regard  as  homologous 
with  the  three  primary  cusps  of  the  molars.  There  is,  however,  a 
great  difference  as  to  the  regularity  with  which  the  para-  and  metaco- 
nids  are  present  and  in  the  order  of  their  succession  ;  one  or  the 
other  of  them  may  never  appear  at  all,  and  while  the  metaconid  is 
more  frequently  present  and  generally  makes  its  appearance  first, 
yet  this  is  by  no  means  invariably  the  case.  Another  difierence 
from  the  molars  consists  in  the  ultimate  fate  of  the  metaconid  in 
the  molariform  premolar,  where  it  becomes  either  part  or  the  whole 
of  the  talon  and  always  remains  on  the  same  antero-posterior  line 
with  the  protoconid,  instead  of  shifting  to  the  internal  or  lingual  side 
of  the  latter.  In  the  premolars,  therefore,  when  a  cusp  occurs 
occupying  the  position  taken  by  the  metaconid  in  the  molars,  it 
cannot  be  regarded  as  homologous  with  that  element,  but  rather 
with  the  deuterocone  of  the  upper  premolar  and  may  consequently 
be  called  the  deuteroconid.  The  latter  element  also  varies  as  to  the 
relative  time  of  its  appearance;  sometimes  it  is  the  only  element 
present  in  addition  to  the  protoconid  (e.  g.,  Pelycodus,  Chriacus,  Pro- 
togonia)  or  it  may  be  developed  after  either  the  para-  or  the  meta- 
conid, or  it  may  appear  last  of  all,  and  in  very  many  cases  it  is 
altogether  absent.  Yet  when  it  does  appear,  its  homologies  are 
perfectly  obvious. 

A  fifth  element  is  sometimes  added  to  the  premolar  crown,  pos- 
terior to  the  protoconid,  and  interior  to  the  metaconid,  thus  occupy- 
ing the  position   held  by  the  entoconid   of  the  molars.     Clearly 
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however,  it  cannot  iie  homologous  with  that  element,  its  place  with 
reference  to  the  niotuconid  being  entirely  differeut.  Its  homologiea 
are  rather  with  the  tetartocone  of  the  upper  premolar,  as  will  appear 
when  it  is  remembered  that  there  is  not  that  reversal  in  the  position 
of  the  cusps  of  the  inferior  premolars  compared  with  the  superior 
ones  which  obtains  between  the  upper  and  lower  molars,  the  primary 
cusp  or  protocone  remaining  upon  the  external  side  of  the  crowi) 
in  botli  npper  and  lower  premolars.  The  letartoconid  is  usually 
the  Iftst  cusp  to  make  its  appearance  upon  the  crown  of  the  inferior 
premolar,  but  there  are  exceptions  to  this  rule.  For  example,  in 
Trii*odon  p'  con«»tG  of  a  very  large  protoconid  and  a  lower  but  yet 
large  heel  or  talon,  made  up  of  the  metaconid  upon  the  outside 
and  the  tctartoconid  on  the  inside;  neither  para- nor  deuteroconid 
is  present. 

In  a  former  paper  (No.  11,  pp.  48-9)  I  gave  a  somewhat  different 
account  of  the  evolution  of  the  lower  premolar,  in  that  I  regarded 
the  talon  of  the  premolars  as  equivalent  to  tlint  of  the  molars,  and 
like  it  composed  of  hypo-  and  entoconids.  This  seemed  to  follow 
from  the  fact  that  the  [msition  of  the  cusps  which  make  up  the  talon 
with  reference  to  the  protoconid  is  the  same  in  both  classes  of  teeth. 
An  examination  of  a  more  extended  series  of  premolars  lias,  how- 
ever, convinced  me  that  theeitterna!  element  of  the  premolar  talon 
is  the  equivalent  of  the  metaconid  and  not  the  hypocouid  of  the 
molar.  If  this  be  true,  the  internal  element  obviously  cannot  be 
the  entoconid,  while  its  relation  to  the  tetartocone  of  the  superior 
premolar  is  the  same  iis  that  of  the  deuteroconid  to  the  deutero- 
cone. 

If  the  foregoing  description  be  accepted  as  correct,  it  will  appear 
that,  while  the  inferior  premolars  may  contain  three  elements 
which  are  homologous  with  molar  cusps,  the  upper  premolars  con- 
tain but  one  cusp  which  can  be  bomologized  with  a  molar  cusp, 
and,  furthermore,  that  while  in  the  molar  crown  the  protocone  is 
on  the  inner,  and  the  protoconid  on  the  outer  side,  in  both  sets  of 
premolars,  up]>er  us  well  as  lower,  it  retains  its  primitive  position 
upon  the  external  side. 

The  following  table  will  serve  to  exhibit  the  correspondences  of 
jiosilioii  (not  of  homology)  between  the  molar  and  premolar 
rlvmcutw  when  all  arc  ]irc.-iC.iU. 
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Fig.  3. 


Diagram  to  exhibit  the  relations  of  the  molar  and  premolar  cusps,  showing  the 
fourth  premolar  and  first  molar  of   the  left  upper  jaw  and  right  lower  jaw,  pr 
protocone,  </ deuterocone,  ir  tritocone,  te  tetartocone, //i  paracone,  me  metacone, 
Sy  hypocone, /n'  protoconid,  pa*i  paraconid,  me<i  metaconid,  ta^  tetartoconid,  * 
>|)/«^  hypoconid,  tn<i  entoconid. 


UPPER  JAW. 

Molar.  Premolar. 


Protocone 
Paracone 
Metacone 
Hypocone 


Deuterocone 
Protocone 
Tritocone 
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LOWER 

Molar. 

Protoconid  = 

Paraconid  = 

Metaconid  = 

Hypoconid  = 

Entoconid  = 


JAW. 

Premolar. 

Protoconid 

Paraconid 

Deuteroconid 

Metaconid 

Tetartoconid 


It  now  remains  to  consider  the  facts  of  premolar  evolution  as 
they  are  exhibited  by  the  various  orders  of  mammals.  This  is  pos- 
sible as  yet  for  only  a  small  number  of  grou|)s,  the  pal«K)ntological 
evidence  as  to  the  others  being  too  incomplete.  The  following 
orders  will  therefore  be  omitted ;  Monotremata,  Marsupialia,  Eden- 
tata, Tillodontia,  Cetacea  and  Sirenia.  In  those  orders  which  are 
taken  into  consideration,  attention  will  be  chiefly  directed  to  the 
extinct  forms. 

I.  PRIMATES. 

In  this  order  the  Lemuroidea  and  theMesodonta  will  be  included 
for  the  sake  of  convenience,  these  groups  all  belonging  to  the  same 
general  series  and  characterized  by  great  uniformity  in  the  structure 
of  the  teeth. 

The  simplest  type  of  premolar  dentition  in  this  series  is  presented 
by  the  Puerco  genus  Mixodectes,  Of  this  form  only  the  inferior 
teeth  are  known,  and  the  premolars  are  remarkably  simple;  they 
consist   merely  of  a  high,  acute  and  recurved  protoconid  with  a 

rudimentary  metaconid  as  a  heel,  which  can   hardly  be  called   a 
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distinct  element.  lu  Auaplomorphim  of  tlie  WasatcL  find  Bridger 
tlie  lower  jirCTnolars  are  as  simple  as  in  Mixodecten.  but  the  upper 
ones  have  added  a  deuterocone,  which  is  particularly  well  developed 
in  p'.  TLetypeofpremolarstructnre  which  iamustpresaieDt  among 
the  IDoccne  niesodonls  is  esemplified  by  Hytipmilnx,  a  ^'enus  whi^ 
is  very  abundantly  represented  io  the  Wasatch,  Bridger  aud  Uiul 
formations.  In  tbia  genus  the  number  of  the  premolars  is  i 
unreduced,  being  t'  the  anterior  members  of  the  scries  are  of  an 
si/e  and  [(ertectly  simple,  but  the  posterior  two  in  each  jaw  li 
added  new  elements.  In  the  upper  jaw  Pi  and  ,  have  a  crown  trikiis*' 
vereoly  placed,  conaisting  of  a  trenchant  pyramidal  protocone  and  ii 
smaller  but  well  developed  deuterocone.  In  the  lower  jaw  p"  has  in 
addition  to  the  protoconid  only  a  rudimentary  mctaconid,  forming 
an  inconspicuous  heel;  in  p- this  heel  is  better  developed,  imdou  or  at 
the  internal  side  of  the  protoconid  appears  a  small  deuieroconid. 
In  the  existing  representatives  of  the  series,  there  is  not  very  much 
advance  upon  the  degree  of  premolar  complication  found  among 
the  Eocene  meeodonte.  In  the  lemurs  there  is  the  remarkable 
change  first  pointed  out  by  Schlosser  (No,  10)  that  the  most  anterior 
lower  premolar  has  assumed  the  form  and  functions  of  the  canine, 
but  it  bites  behind  the  upper  canine.  In  the  higher  primates  the 
premolar  type  is  that  of  the  human  "  bicuspid,  "  the  crowu  consist- 
ing of  two  elements  only,  the  protocone  and  deuterocone.  The 
tower  leetli  do  not  exhibit  the  metaconid,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  is 
imperfectly  developed  in  some  of  the  Eocene  forms. 

II.  CKEODONTA. 

In  this  group  there  is  considerable  divergence  as  t^>  the  amount 
and  kind  of  premolar  develojiment.  F  1,  2  and  3  in  both  jaws 
ordinarily  remain  quite  simple,  or  at  most  com  plicated  by  the 
addition  of  a  small  posterior  ha^aX  cusp  in  the  interior  teeth,  repre- 
senting the  metaconid.  Sometimes,  however,  these  teeth  become 
very  much  more  complicated,  ns  in  (hytrim  and  Pnlauukli*,  in 
which  Pa  an''  1  have  large  and  weil  develo|>ed  douterocone.i,  and  in 
p,  a  tritocono  is  added  so  thai  this  tooth  l>cci>mes  a  reduced  copy 
of  llie  la-t  premolar.  Several  other  gcticra  dis|ilay  a  more  or  less 
promineni  deuterocone  on  p.i,  as  for  example  DetMlierium  and 
Ui'^'ifi;  tuii]  in  the  hiwer  jaw  the  metaconid  mav  form  a  more  or 
I.-.-S  prominent  laloji  on  p',  m   in  ih^  oane  in   hu^;n.^.    «]iile  in 
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except  the  first,  increasing  in  size  as  we  pass  from  before  backward 
and  thus  corresponding  with  the  development  of  the  deuterocone  in 
the  upper  premolars.  A  very  similar  statement  will  apply  to 
Pai(Eoiiictii<. 

The  fourth  premolar  in  both  jaws  exhibits  great  variety  among 
creodonts  from  a  completely  molariform  to  an  extremely  simple 
condition.  Taking  first  the  upper  tooth,  we  find  in  such  Puerco 
genera  as  Oxyclmnus  and  Deltatheriumj  the  simplest  which  occurs 
among  the  creodonts,  viz.,  a  compressed,  acute  protocone,  with 
trenchant  anterior  and  posterior  edges  and  a  conical  deuterocone. 
From  this  stage  several  distinct  lines  may  be  traced  in  as  many 
diverging  directions.  Proviverra  agrees  with  Deitatherium  in  the 
construction  of  this  tooth,  but  in  Sinopa  {Stypolophus)  it  is  compli- 
cated by  the  addition  of  a  small  tritocone  and  in  some  species,  of 
an  anterior  basal  cusp,  or  protostyle,  as  well.  Sinopa  has  thus 
reached  a  stage  of  development  of  P4  in  which  all  the  elements  of 
the- carnivorous  sectorial  are  present,  and  yet  the  small  size  of  the 
tooth  and  especially  the  incomplete  development  of  the  tritocone 
render  the  term  sectorial  inappropriate  to  such  a  tooth.  In  some  of 
the  Hycenodontidvp,  however,  as  Oxyctna  for  example,  P*  fully 
deserves  to  be  called  a  sectorial,  as  the  compressed  protocone  and 
enlarged  trenchant  tritocone  form  a  very  efficient  cutting  blade. 
But  even  here  the  main  emphasis  of  development  is  on  the  first 
molar,  which  is  larger  and  of  more  functional  importance  than  the 
premolar.  In  this  genus,  Ps,  also  has  all  the  elements  of  a  sectorial. 
In  Hyce7iodo7i  itself,  P4,  is  reduced  in  size  and  importance,  m,  being 
the  largest  and  most  efficient  tooth  in  the  series  ;  the  protocone  is 
large,  but  the  tritocone  is  insignificant,  and  the  deuterocone  so 
diminished  that  in  some  species  it  can  hardly  be  said  to  exist  as  a 
separate  element.  Pal(Bonlctii<^  though  obviously  belonging  to  a 
phylum  very  distinct  from  that  of  the  hysenod on ts,  closely  resembles 
Oxyana  in  the  condition  of  the  superior  premolars. 

The  Miacidce  alone  among  creodonts  have  attained  the  carni- 
vorous tyi)e  of  dentition.  The  superior  sectorial  is  not,  it  is  true 
more  efficiently  developed  than  in  Oxycena,  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  uj)per  molars  are  tubercular,  not  sectorial  at  all.  In  Didymic' 
tis  P4  is  quite  like  that  of  the  viverrines,  owing  to  the  presence  of  a 
small,  but  very  distinct  anterior  basal  cusp. 

A  very  different  type  of  premolar  tooth  is  that  assumed  by  P*  in 
the  Me9onychid(E.    Though  the  same  elements  are  present  as  in 
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Sinopa,  their  shape  and  mutual  relatioDS  are  altogether  different. 
In  DUmmu,  the  oldest  geuus  of  the  family,  this  tooth  has  all  the 
elements  of  the  carnivoroua  eeuturial,  bill  the  tritocone  is  added  iu 
the  furm  of  a  conical  tubercle,  (which  is  considerably  emaller  than 
the  protocone,)  and  not  of  a  trenchant  blade.  In  Paehyana  of  the 
Waaatcb  and  alill  more  in  the  Bridger  genns,  Mc^onyx,  the  gradual 
enlargement  of  the  tritocone  givea  to  the  fourth  premolar  completely 
the  pattern  of  the  simple  tritnbercular  molars. 

Little  is  known  with  regard  to  the  superior  premolars  of  the 
ArctocyonidfF.  In  Clteniidon  (Mioclncaiig)  ettmiffnt>t»,  and  presumably 
also  Arelocyon,  ?■  is  a  simple,  compressed,  conical  tooth,  supported 
by  two  fangs,  and  therefore  without  denterocnne.  P*  has  a  very 
high  and  acute  pyramidal  protocone,  on  the  anterior  and  posterior 
edges  of  which  the  ctngulum  is  so  elevated  as  almost  to  deserve  the 
name  of  cusps.  The  tooth  is  implanted  by  three  fangs  and  yet  the 
deuterocone  is  very  obscurely  marked.  If  we  may  provisionally 
assign  to  this  family  the  extraordinary  and  problematical  genus, 
MiorJawii,  the  systematie  jjosition  of  which  is  altogether  donbtfui, 
ve  may  mention  here  the  curiously  thick,  low,  rounded  and 
massive  premolars,  which  characterize  the  genus.  P)  has  a  very 
distinct  denterncone,  and  iti  Pi  this  element  is  more  or  ia'^sdistinctly 
differentiated.  These  premolars  are  very  much  more  like  those  of 
some  of  the  Perijitt/ckidie  than  they  are  like  those  of  any  known 
creodont. 
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In  the  lower  jaw  p'geuerally  has  a  heel,  formed  by  the  more  or 
less  enlarged  metoconid,  and  thus  differs  from  the  anterior  pre- 
molars merely  in  its  greater  size  and  more  develojied  heel.  The 
))araconid  is  rarely  added,  though  it  becomes  of  importance  in  the 

Mexnnyrliidiv.     In  Dissnetia  the   paraconid  is  very  small,  but  dis- 
tinutlv   Hhown  on  p-amr.  which  have  the   prutuconid   retnarkably 
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but  the  protoconid  is  relatively  reduced,  and  the  metacouid 
enlarged.  In  Mesonyx  the  paraconid  makes  its  appearance  on  i^ 
No  member  of  this  family  develops  a  deutero-  or  tetartoconid  in 
the  inferior  premolars.  In  the  3Iesonychid(€,  the  lower  premolars 
thus  become  molariform,  but  the  resemblance  between  the  two 
<;la8ses  of  teeth  is  due  not  only  to  the  complication  of  the  premolars 
but  also  to  the  simplification  of  the  molars,  in  which  the  paraconid 
is  reduced  and  the  meta-  and  entoconids  have  altogether  dis- 
appeared. The  elements  composing  the  crowns  of  the  two  categories 
of  teeth  are  more  nearly  homologous  than  is  usually  the  case,  the 
proto-  and  paraconids  being  common  to  both,  but  the  talons  are  not 
homologous,  being  formed  in  the  premolars  by  the  metaconid,  and 
in  the  molars  by  the  hypoconid. 

In  the  Triii*odontidiz  p^  has  a  distinct  resemblance  to  the  corre- 
sponding tooth  in  the  Afesonychidw,  but  the  paraconid  is  not  devel- 
oped, and  in  TriUodon  and  S^rcothranstej*  the  large,  transversely 
directed  heel  is  divided  into  two  parts,  the  meta-  and  tetartoconids. 
In  Ooniacodon  the  latter  element  does  not  occur. 

In  Ardffcyon  and  Clanodon  p*  is  remarkable  for  its  great  relative 
size,  but  is  very  simply  constructed,  having  in  addition  to  the 
protoconid  merely  an  obscurely  developed  metaconid.  In  Teira- 
clfBHodon,  however,  p«  has  all  the  elements  of  a  molar,  but  the 
paraconid  is  very  small,  and  the  talon  neither  so  high  nor  so  complex 
as  in  the  molars. 

Chri/tcus  (if  we  may  assign  that  genus  to  the  Creodonta)  presents 
an  entirely  different  type  of  p*  from  any  which  has  been  yet 
described  in  this  group,  and  one  which  is  much  more  characteristi- 
cally mesodont  than  creodont.  In  this  tooth  the  only  element 
besides  the  protoconid  which  is  present,  is  a  small  but  perfectly 
distinct  deuteroconid  upon  the  lingual  side  of  the  crown.  Epichria- 
cus  has  in  addition  to  this  a  very  small  paraconid.  In  Deltatherium 
the  "  primitive  triangle  "  (a  term  which  is  applicable  to  the  premolars 
only  by  analogy,  as  it  is  rarely  attained  and  then  only  in 
advanced  stages  of  differentiation)  is  almost  as  completely  developed 
as  in  the  molars.  In  addition,  there  is  a  rudimentary  heel  in  the 
form  of  a  very  small  metaconid,  which,  strange  to  say,  has  not  kept 
pace  with  the  development  of  the  deuterocone  of  Pa.  Not  including 
the  M&*onychidir^  which  belong  in  a  somewhat  different  category, 
there  are  not  less  than  three  genera  of  creodonts,  in  which 
attains  more  or  less  completely  to  the  molar  pattern,  viz.,  Epichria- 
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CHS,  Deltatherium  and  Tetrachevodon.  The  later  genera  of  the 
J*roviverrida  hove  exceedingly  simple  inferior  premolars.  In  Sin- 
apa  p^and  *  have  very  obscure  metaconids,  and  in  the  latter  there  is 
an  etiually  obsciire  paniconid. 

In  the  Hymnodontiiia  j?  has  only  a  more  or  less  enlarged  meta- 
conid  in  addition  to  the  protocoiiid.  In  Oxyccna  the  roelaconid 
forms  a  large  trenchant  blade ;  in  HyiFni)d'<n  the  heel  is  niiifh 
reduced,  hnt  the  protoconid  is  ^n^atly  enlarged,  so  that,  with  the 
exception  of  the  canine  and  m^  p>  is  the  largest  tooth  in  the  jaw. 
Pteriidon  resembles  Hymnodon  in  this  respect.  QiiercT/tlterium, 
clearly  a  member  of  this  family,  is  remarkable  for  the  raai«ivenes8 
of  its  inferior  premolars,  which  almost  rival  those  of  Mioc/anut. 

Palaonietis  has  very  similar  inferior  premolars  to  those  of 
Oxycena,  except  for  the  much  greater  relative  enlargement  of  p*. 
In  the  Bridger  genus  Pairiofelie  this  enlargement  is  carried  still 
further  and  at  the  same  time  the  number  of  inferior  premolars  ia 
reduced  to  three. 

f>idymxcti«  is  remarkable  for  the  an lero- posterior  elongation  of 
p*  ani] '  which  have  small  but  very  well  marked  para-  and  metacon- 
ids. In  ^  the  cinguUim  is  rnised  on  the  litmler  border  of  the  tooth 
making  a  second  posterior  cusp  behind  the  metaconid. 

III.  INSECTIVOR.\. 

In  many  of  the  esisting  iusectivores  the  premolars  have  undergone 
considerable  mo<!ification,  but  unfortunately  we  can  obtain  but  little 
assistance  from  paluKJutology  in  attempting  to  make  out  the  steps 
of  this  modification.  Among  American  genera  of  this  order  there 
is  only  one  family  which  is  at  all  well  understood,  viz.,  the  J,eptid'idie 
and  in  this  group,  strange  to  say,  the  olde  t  en  l>er  vet  V  co  ered 
exhiliits  the  most  com]»licated  premolar  tr  t  re  Tl  s  (,e 
Icldji',  ha-i  been  found  only  In  the  \V  d  R  er  be  la  at  tl  e  1  a  e  of 
the  Hridger,  and  in  the  White  lii\er  tl  o  feh  the  e  ca  be  no 
doubt  that  it  existed  in  the  intcrvenii  {,  ]  er  o  1  in  Ic  ;  k  tl  e  pre- 
molars ^bow  an  umi^iial  degree  of  con  j  1  at  n  for  a  ^  late 
muninuil.     In  the  u]>pcr  jaw    P,  is  ve  II  a    1        jl      tell       a 

siri-lefang.     P^  i,s  likewise  small  but  r    Mj       o  f    >.     a  d 

ha-  a  small  trilocone,  hut  m>  dcul.TO  I  I     j  r      c     e    a 

v.TV  l]ii.;lL,  and  rlie  ti'itoeouc,  tlir)U>;1i  di.stiuct.  !.<  iui>.-li  sii>:<llpr ;  (hor? 
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and  tritocones,  the  tooth  cannot  be  called  molariform.  Kt  is  even 
more  complicated  than  the  molars.  As  in  the  latter  the  two  exter- 
nal cusps  are  of  equal  size,  and  the  deuterocone  is  much  extended 
transversely,  also  a  small  tetartocone  corresponding  to  the  hypocone 
of  the  molars  is  present.  In  addition  to  these  parts  there  is  a  small 
basal  cusp  at  the  antero-external  angle  of  the  crown  which  does  not 
occur  in  the  molars  but  which  is  found  on  p^  of  many  creodonts 
and  carnivores.  In  the  lower  jaw  p^  and^  are  small  and  simple,  the 
former  being  carried  by  one  root  and  the  latter  by  two  :  this  tooth 
is  larger  than  the  corresponding  upper  one.  ~P  has  added  a  small 
metaconid.  F*  is  molariform,  with  the  metaconid  enlarged  to  a 
talon,  and  para-  and  deuteroconids  added.  This  tooth  is  distin- 
guished from  a  true  molar  only  by  the  greater  relative  size  of  the 
protoconid.  The  White  River  species  of  this  genus,  /.  dakotensis, 
differs  from  the  more  ancient  one,  with  respect  to  the  dentition, 
only  in  the  fact  that  the  deuterocone  of  p'  is  no  longer  a  conical 
cusp,  but  transversely  extended  and  crescentoid,  the  proto-  and 
tritocones  are  also  more  nearly  equal  in  size ;  in  other  words  the 
tooth  is  now  completely  molariform,  even  to  a  rudiment  of  the 
tetartocone. 

In  the  White  River  genus,  il[f(pW€cfe«,P4  is  molariform,  but  Pa  has 
no  tritocone,  the  tooth  consisting  of  a  compressed  and  trenchant  pro- 
tocone,  and  internal  to  this  a  conical  deuterocone.  Cope  calls  these 
teeth  P4  and  ™i  respectively,  but  this  I  think  is  a  mistake.  At  all 
events  the  statement,  that,  "  in  Leptictis  the  last  premolar  is  sectorial 
in  form  consisting  of  a  single  compressed  longitudinal  crest  without 
internal  tuberosity  or  cusp,"  is  incorrect.     (No.  2,  p.  801.) 

In  the  genus  Leptictis,  also  from  the  White  River  beds.  Pa  is 
without  the  deuterocone  and  resemblesthe  anterior  premolars  in  every 
respect,  except  that  it  is  slightly  larger,  r*  is  molariform,  and  Pi 
differs  from  that  of  Idops  in  being  inserted  by  two  fangs.  80  far 
as  we  can  judge  at  present,  the  series  Ictops,  Mesodedes,  Leptictis, 
would  appear  to  represent  successive  stages  in  the  simplification  of 
Ps.  Doubtless  the  same  is  true  of  the  lower  premolars,  but  the 
mandibular  dentition  of  Mesodectes  and  Jjeptictis  is  unknown. 

Somewhat  similar  facts  may  be  observed  in  comparing  some  of 
the  extinct  European  iusectivores  with  their  nearest  living  allies. 
Thus  Schlosser  (No.  10.  p.  117)  regards  the  genus  Parasorex  as  in 
some  measure  connecting  the  Tupaiidce  and  the  MacroscelidcB,  but 
the  extinct  form  has  more  complex  premolars  than  either  of  the 
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r«'«iit  families.  In  like  manner  Amphvtoioilierium,  from  the 
Oligocene,  resembles  the  Tnlpida-  in  molar  Btructure,  and  i a  referred 
to  that  family,  but  it  has  more  complex  [iremolara  l.ban  tbe  existing 
moles. 

Tiie  recent  genus  Gymfinra  agrees  very  well  with  Lfpliellg  with 
r^ard  tu  the  condition  of  the  premolars,  tbe  last  one  in  each  jaw 
having  the  elements  of  tbe  molar  crown. 

IV.  CARNIVORA. 

In  tbia  group,  the  premolars  never  acquire  any  very  great  degree 
of  complication.  In  the  Piunipedia  the  molars  and  premolars  are 
very  much  alike,  though  this  is  due  rather  to  a  simplification  of  tlie 
molars  than  to  any  complexity  in  the  premolars.  These  teeth  may 
either  be  simple  conical  bodies,  as  in  tbe  Otariiilie  and  bonded  seals 
(Cydopiiora),  with  a  crown  consiBting  of  a  simple  cusp  and 
implanted  by  a  single  fang;  or,  as  in  the  typical  Ph'ieidir,  both 
classes  of  teeth  are  assimilated  to  one  type,  characterized  by  tbe 
suppression  of  the  internal  cusps,  and  tbe  addition  of  sbarp  ba&al 
cusps  on  the  anterior  and  posterior  edges  of  tbe  principal  eoue, 
which  appears  to  represent  the  paracoue  in  the  upper  molars,  and 
the  protocone  in  the  premolars  of  both  jaww  and  the  lower  molars. 
We  are,  however,  as  yet  entirely  ignorant  of  the  ]»hylopeiiy  of  the 
pinnipedes,  and  cannot  therefore  very  well  determine  tbe  homologiea 
of  these  elements.  The  dentition  of  the  creodont  family,  Mtfoiiy- 
cliida,  presents  many  analogies  to  that  of  the  true  scab,  but  there 
can  be  no  question  of  a  genetic  relationship  between  the  twn 
groups. 


^. 
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The  premolars  of  the  fissipede  carnivores  have  a  different  history. 
In  the  upper  jaw  the  anterior  premolars  are  ordinarily  composed  of  a 
compressed  and  more  or  less  trenchant  protocone,  and  on  P2  ^^^  z  a 
small  tritocone  may  also  be  added.  According  to  Schlosser  (No.  10 
p.  265)  the  Oalecynm  cenitigensis  of  Owen  is  remarkable  for  the 
presence  of  anterior  cusps  upon  these  teeth.  The  fourth  or  sectorial 
premolar  is  constructed  on  essentially  the  same  plan  throughout  the 
group,  a  plan  which  is  already  foreshadowed  in  many  creodonts 
and  fully  attained  in  the  Miueidce,  Typically  this  tooth  consists  of 
three  elements,  the  proto-,  deutero-  and  tritocones,  the  first  and 
third  of  which  are  more  or  less  compressed  and  trenchant  and  form 
the  shearing  blade.  But  there  is  much  variation  in  regard  to  the 
relative  size  and  shape  of  these  elements,  and  consequently  in  the 
efficiency  of  the  tooth  as  a  sectorial  weapon.  In  several  groups  a 
fourth  element  is  added  ;  viz.,  a  cusp  situated  at  the  an tero  external 
angle  of  the  crown.  This  cusp,  which  appears  to  be  homologous 
with  the  antero-exterual  buttress  or  pillar  of  the  perissodactyl 
premolar  reaches  its  highest  development  in  the  cats,  though  in  the 
earliest  members  of  that  group,  the  Nimravidce,  it  is  always  small 
and  sometimes  rudimentary  or  absent  (e.  g.  Dinietis.)  The  same 
element  occurs  in  the  viverrines,  the  hyaenas,  and  the  curious  cy- 
noid  genus  jElurodon  of  the  Loup  Fork  has  it  largely  developed. 
The  dentition  of  this  genus  presents  some  analogies  with  that  of  the 
hyienas,  especially  in  the  massiveness  of  the  premolars.  The  same 
cusp  also  occurs  in  the  creodont  Didymictis.  In  the  Viverridce  the 
deuterocone  is  unusually  well  developed,  and  in  some  of  the  genera 
is  joined  to  the  protocone  by  a  sharp  ridge  running  outward  and 
backward.  The  hyscnas  display  an  unusual  complication  in  that 
the  outer  wall  of  the  sectorial  consists  of  four  cusps,  an  additional 
one  occurring  behind  the  tritocone. 

The  derivation  of  the  bears  from  primitive  dogs  is  now  very 
generally  admitted  and  the  series  of  genera,  Amphicyon,  Bemicyon, 
Hya'nardos  and  Ursus,  enables  us  to  trace  the  successive  modifica- 
tions of  the  upper  sectorial.  In  the  first  named  genus,  the  upper 
sectorial  is  like  that  of  a  dog,  but  somewhat  thickened ;  in  Hemi- 
cyon,  the  tooth  has  become  transversely  extended  and  the  deutero- 
cone has  shifted  from  the  anterior  edge  to  the  middle  line  of  the 
crown.  In  HycvnarctoSf  P*  is  reduced  in  relative  size,  and  all  the 
cusps  are  lower  and  more  massive,  and  in  UrsuSf  the  same  process  is 
carried  still  further;  the  deuterocone  has  become  almost  atrophied, 
and  the  proto-  and  tritocones  are  so  low  and  blunt  that  the  tooth 
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DO  longer  deserves  the  name  of  eectorial.    Among  the  Mtutelidif,  w 
fiiid  the  upper  sectorial  very  variously  developed.     In  most  cases  ife 
is  constructed  as  in  the  dogs.     In  the  otters  the  deuteroeoae  i 
enormously    expanded,  both  transversely    and    an tero- posteriorly, J 
In  Mele4  the  sectorial  is  small,  but  possesses  a  minute  tetartocone^ 
situat«d   midway   between    the   trito-   und  deuterocones,  white 
Taxidea  the  tooth  is  lai^,  aud  the  tetartocone  acute  and  promi^l 
iient  aod  yet  the  crown  docs  not  lose  its  triangnlar  shape. 

In  the  Procyojiida  the  upi>er  sectorial  has  likewise  become 
degraded  to  a  tubercular  condition,  verj-  similar  to  the  construction 
of  the  molars,  but  even  more  complex.  In  Proeyon  there  are  three 
external  cusps,  the  anterior  accessory  cone,  the  proto-and  tritocones, 
the  two  latter  of  nearly  equal  height  and  conical  shape.  The  inner 
side  of  the  crown  is  nearly  as  long  autero-posteriorly,  as  the  outer, 
and  is  composed  of  two  elements,  the  deutero-  and  tetartocones.  In 
Cereolepte»,  p.  is  very  similar  to  that  of  the  viverrine  genus  Arctic 
lu  and  is  a  quad  ritubercul ate  looth  of  nearly  square  outline. 

The  lower  premolars  of  the  Carnivora  are  always  more  or  less 
simple  and  trencbaut,  though  they  vary  much  in  resi)ect  to  thickness, 
height,  RcutenesB,  etc.  They  very  generally  display  the  metaconid, 
and  sometimes  an  additional  basal  cusp  is  formed  by  the  elevation 
of  the  cingulum  posterior  to  the  metiicnnid.  The  paraconid  is 
seldom  develo|ied,  but  occurs  in  many  of  the  vivernnes;  even  the 
excessively  microdont  dentition  of  £"p/ecea  exhibits  it. 
V.  RODENTIA. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  phylogeny  of  the  rodents  is  so  incomplete 
and  fragmentary  that  little  con  be  said  with  regard  to  the  evolution 
of  their  jiremolars.  The  most  sinking  fact  about  these  teeth  is  the 
grciit  reduction  which  they  have  undergone.  In  several  genera 
thev  are  altogether  absent  and  in  the  great  majority  of  species  the 
formula  is  \  or  o.  The  most  ancient  genus  of  rodents  whose  denli- 
tion  is  well  known  is  I'leHarctomijx  which  is  found  in  all  the  Ameri- 
can Kocenes  above  the  I'uerco  and  in  the  u]iper  Eocene  of  Kurojw. 
In  those  animals  the  premolar  fornuiln  and  the  construction  of  the 
crowns  are  like  those  of  the  squirrels,  i.  In  tlie  upper  jaw,  the  first 
]ireiui)lar  (]>')  is  a  rudimentary  tooth,  and  the  second  (!>')  is  moiari- 
furin  ;  a  tritubercuhir  crown,  coinistini;  of  two  external  cusps,  the 
])ri>io-  and  tritocones,  und  the  deulerocone  internally.  It  is  inter- 
c^ti[lg  to  oli.-crve  that  this  .■imstnu'tion  of  >.''  wrn-qiouds  closely  to 
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proportions  are  somewhat  different ;  there  is  a  high  protoconid,  a 
much  smaller  deuteroconid  and  a  talon  consisting  of  meta-  and 
tetartooonids ;  the  cusps  are  all  connected  around  the  periphery  of 
the  crown  by  crests  which  thus  enclose  a  deep  central  concavity. 

The  teeth  of  later  rodent  genera  often  attain  a  very  high  degree 
of  complication  and  when  premolars  are  present  they  follow  all  the 
stages  of  molar  evolution,  at  least  in  the  case  of  the  fourth  pair, 
but  materials  are  wanting  to  enable  us  to  trace  the  steps  of  increas- 
ing complexity. 

VI.  CONDYLARTHRA. 

In  the  family  Phenacodontidtz  some  very  instructive  series  may 

be  observed.    The  superior  dentition  of  Protogonodon  {=Mioclfznus 

perUcums  Cope)  is  unknown,  but  in  the  lower  jaw,  the  premolars, 

.);**  .  even  the  last  one,  are  simple  acute 

jr,  ^f  V  y*  4  V     1$vl  <**      cones,  but  rudiments  of  a  deuteroconid 

6»^     ^^-4f     vjW  are  observable  in  some  specimens,  now 

'^        ^  ^w^         larger,  now  smaller.     In  Froiogonia 

%  i(^^l    ij3k     (31^^      ^^^  element   becomes  enlarged    and 

^^  ^j?^5^**      very  distinctly  separated  from  the  pro- 

PiQ  Q  toconid,  and  at  the  same  time  a  rudi- 

Fourth  lower  premolar  of  right  mentary  metaconid  makes  its  appear- 

side,  internal  aspec*    1  and  2  of  ^nce.     In  Phenacodus  vortmani,  in  ad- 

Frotogonodon  pmtacus,Zo\  Pro-     ,.^.        ^      ^,  ,  ^  -j 

iogonia  plici/erao prd  ^roxocomd,  dition  to  these  elements,  aparacomd 
/fl^'paraconid,/;!^  metaconid,  </!>^  jg  developed  and  the  metaconid  is  ele- 

demeroconid.     (Cope  collection.)        ^   j       t       r>         •  'j 

^     "^  ''   vated.     In  i .  prnncdvtis  a  paraconid 

and  a  very  small  tetartoconid  are  added  and  p^  is  now  made  more 
complex  by  the  appearance  of  the  deuteroconid,  which  is  present  in 
rudimentary  form,  even  on  p'.  A  similar  series  may  be  made  out 
in  the  upper  jaw.  P'  is  simple  in  Protogonia  and  contains  only  the 
protocone,  while  P*  has  added  the  deuterocone.  In  Phenacodus 
vortmanij  v*  has  also  acquired  the  tritocone,  and  besides  this  we  find 
the  antero-intermediate  cusp,  or  conule,  analogous  to  and  occupying 

the  same  relative  posi- 
'^         ^SSm^         llC8  ^^^"  ^  ^^^  protoconule 


of  the  molars,  though 
obviously    not  homolo- 
gous with  that  element. 
Fig.  7.  The  occurrence  of  the 

Upper  premolars  of  Condylarthra.  right  side.     1,  conules  is  One  of  especial 

p*   and   *  of  Phenacotfus  primavus^  2,  of  P.  vort-  .  ,. 

mani,  3.  p*  of  Protogonia  subquadrata.  pr,  prolo-  interest,    aS    tending   tO 

cone,  d,  deuterocone,  /r,  iriloconc.    (After  Cope).  show  that  the  premolar 
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crcBte  In  the  perisaotlactyls,  where  tliey  atlain  such  a  high  develop*^ 
meut,  arise,  as  in  the  nmlars,  from  the  exteneiun  of  the  intermedi- 
ate cusps  and  their  coalescence  with  the  internal  and  external  cones. 
P"  ill  this  species  is  also  tritubercular,  but  the  deutero-  and  irittr 
cnnes  are  very  obscurely  marked  and  the  tooth  is  very  much  smal- 
ler than  p*.  P.  primcemit  differs  from  P.  vortmani  in  the  increased 
aize  and  quadrate  shape  of  p*,  and  in  the  much  more  distinctly  aep- 
arated  elements  of  p". 

The  Periplyphid(F  have  less  complex  premohire  than  the  preced- 
ing family.  In  Periptyeinu  itself  the  superior  premolars,  except 
the  tir^t,  have  deut«rocones,  which  have  become  cresceutoid  and 
thus  remolfily  suggest  the  corresponding  teeth  of  the  true  nimi- 
iiuntit.  The  composition  of  the  lower  premolars  is  not  altogether 
clear,  but  p'  anu  '  upjiear  to  have  merely  a  rudimentary  crest-like 
heel,  while  p'  has  a  deuteroconid,  a  rudimentary  paraconid  and  a 
heel  which  consists  of  meta-  and  tetartoconids.  This  tooth,  there- 
fore, contains  all  the  molar  elements,  but  still  it  cannot  be  called 
inolnriform  ou  account  of  the  slight  elevation  of  the  beel.  Hemi- 
thliEVkg  has  very  simple  premolars.  P  ond  '  consist  of  the  proto-  and 
deuteroccnra  only.  In  the  lower  jaw  the  first  and  second  preniolara 
have  only  the  protoconid  with  no  accessorv  lobes  whatever ;  the  com- 
iwsitiou  of  !>' "iJ  '  is  not  known.  The  different  spe«es  of /I  maoncAiM 
display  an  advancing  degree  of  premolar  complication.  In  A.gilHaniia 
V  is  a  simple  massive  cone,  while  p'  inH  '  have  well  developed  deutero- 
conei>.  I"  hiis  a  thick  protoconid  and  very  small  para-  and  mela- 
conids,  which  are  hardly  more  than  elevations  of  the  cingulum.  In 
p>  tile  Mietaconid  is  elevated  into  a  considerable  heel.  The  first  and 
second  upper  premolars  of  A.  seclorius  are  not  known,  but  in  i'"  an''  * 
the  liouterocones  have  become  much  enlarged  and  form  crescent- 
like  ridges  and  minute  rudiment?  of  the  tritocone  may  also  be 
detected.  In  the  lower  jaw  ])',  ■'  and  '  have  the  pora-  and  metaconids 
well  dilferentiated.  In  A.  eorniferus  all  of  the  superior  premolars 
are  implunte<l  by  three  fangi^,  and  though  it  is  not  certain  that  p' 
possesses  n  deuterocono,  all  the  others  clearly  have  it.  At  the  same 
time  not  even  y*  has  developed  a  tritocone.  The  superior  premo- 
lars of  Ilujilticoiiiie  are  known  onlv  for  two  species,  H.  lineatut  and 
11.  eiilo'-onux  iind  both  agree  in  the  simplicity  of  all  except  p',  which 
ha^  tlie  usual  deuterocone,  hut  in  the  former  species  this  element 
fiiiuL-  -A  ^^rc-ccrit.  nnd  in  tlie  latter  a  conical  tubercle.     The  lower 
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ill  the  different  species,  but  no  deuteroconid ;  in  H,  xiphodon  and 
jBT.  lineatus  the  talon  (metaconid)  of  p*  and  *,  is  separated  by  a 
median  depression  into  long  external  and  internal  ridges,  a  ten- 
dency which  also  appears  in  many  primitive  artiodactyls. 

In  all  the  members  of  the  Pertptychidce  there  is  a  more  or  less 
decided  tendency  for  the  premolars  to  become  very  massive  and  in 
many  species  they  are  distinctly  larger  than  the  molars. 

VII.  HYRACOIDEA. 

The  discovery,  recently  announced  by  Professor  Marsh  (No.  6), 
of  the  foot-structure  of  Meniscotherlum  justifies,  in  my  opinion, 
the  removal  of  that  genus  and  family  from  the  Condylarthra  to  the 
Hyracoidea.  Meniscoiherium,  low  as  is  its  place  in  the  geological 
scale,  already  exhibits  a  considerable  degree  of  premolar  complica- 
tion and  although  we  cannot  assert  that  it  is  the  ancestor  of  Procavia 
(^Hyrax,  see  Oldfield  Thomas,  No.  13),  yet  it  will  suffice  to  show 
the  stages  of  dental  evolution.  P|  is  small  and  simple,  implanted 
by  a  single  fang ;  p^  has  a  similar  but  somewhat  larger  crown,  and 
is  inserted  by  two  roots.  ^  has  a  deuterocone  of  more  or  less  crescen- 
tic  pattern,  while  P^  is  almost  molariform.  The  proto-  and  trito- 
cones  are  of  nearly  equal  size,  are  compressed  and  so  joined  together 
as  to  make  a  wall.  The  deuterocone  is  a  large  conical  tubercle,  and 
the  anterior  and  posterior  conules  are  present,  thus  forming  a  tooth 
which  has  almost  exactly  the  same  construction  as  ^  which  lacks 
the  hypocone,  as  p^  does  the  tetartocone.  There  is  some  variation  in 
the  construction  of  this  tooth,  in  the  presence  or  absence  of  a  ridge 
upon  the  external  wall  of  the  crown,  marking  the  separation  between 
the  proto-  and  tritocones,  and  also  in  the  condition  of  the  cingulum. 

In  the  lower  jaw  the  premolars  are  very  small  and  simple.  P 
has  a  minute  heel  and  the  fangs  are  fused  together.  F  is  similar^ 
but  slightly  larger.  P*  is  molariform  and  consists  of  two  crescents, 
the  composition  of  which  is  as  follows :  the  protoconid  sends  a 
curved  crest  inward  and  forward  to  what  may  or  may  not  be  the 
paraconid,  and  a  straight  crest  inwardly  to  the  deuteroconid ;  the 
posterior  crescent  is  likewise  formed  by  two  ridges  which  pass  from 
the  metaconid  to  the  tetarto-  and  deuteroconids  respectively. 

In  Procavia  (^Hyrax)  the  premolars  have  all  assumed  a  molar 
pattern  and  the  lophodont  condition  is  more  completely  attained, 
though  in  the  unworn  tooth  the  separate  elements  may  still  be  made 
out,  which  show  that  the  premolars  are  constructed  essentially  like 
the  hindermost  of  the  series  in  Meniscotherium. 
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VIII.  PERISSODACTYLA. 

A  very  high  degree  of  premolar  differeotiation  is  cbaractemtic 
of  this  group.'  In  all  of  the  oxi^^tiog  families  these  teetli  have 
KBsunied  the  molar  pattern,  a  tendency  which  very  e«rly  becomes 
apparent  in  the  ancestral  forme,  and  even  the  extinct  phyla,  such  as 
the  HyracodontidtE,  Palttotheriidec,  Titanotkeriida,  etc.,  run  throiigli 
theaame  course. 

The  Wasatch  j)erissodactyl9  have  all  advanced  beyond  the  Phen- 
timdontidip  which  are  contemporary  with  them,  so  far  as  dental  evo- 
lution ia  concerned,  In  Systemodou  the  only  one  of  the  superior 
premolar  aeriea  which  is  without  aildilJons  to  the  protocone  is  the 
tirst,  and  even  in  that  there  is  a  faint  anterior  thickening  of  the 
clnguluni,  which  represents  the  pillar  or  buttress,  ao  conspicuous  on 
the  other  premolars.  I"  has  quite  a  large  deuteroeone  and  a  rudimeo- 
tury  tritocone  which  J a  barely  separated  from  the  protocone;  the 
anterior  pillar  ia  slightly  better  developed  than  on  n'.  Seen  from 
the  external  or  buccal  side,  t^_^°^'  resemble  the  molars,  having 
proto-  and  trJtocones  of  nearly  a^ual  size,  and  the  anterior  pillar 
largely  developed  ;  internally,  however,  there  is  only  one  cuap,  the 
deuteroeone,  which  sends  out  two  crests  toward  the  outer  wall  of 
the  tooth.  These  crests  appear  to  be  developed  from  coiiules  analo- 
gous to  those  of  the  molars,  aud  in  T^  the  [wsterior  coimle  is  not 
connected  with  either  the  deulero-  or  the  tritocone. 

The  inferior  premolars  vary  somewhat  in  the  different  sjiecies  of 
the  genus.  In  S.  semihians  p'  is  very  simple,  having  added  only  a 
small  metacoiiid  to  the  compressed  and  acute  protocouid,  "f  has 
also  two  internal  cusps,  the  deuteroconid  in  front  and  tetartoconid 
behind.  The  number  of  cusps  present  is  thus  the  same  as  in  the  molars 
but  the  small  size  of  the  internal  elements  and  the  low  heel  give  to 
the  crown  a  very  different  appearance.  In  S.  tapirinm  p'  consista 
of  two  crescent-shaped  cusps,  the  proto-  and  metaconids,  of  which 
the  former  rises  considerably  higher  than  the  latter,  but  the  tooth 
]wsesses  no  internal  elements  at  all.  I''  has  a  similar  creacent- 
ahapc<l  nu'taconid,  hut  the  protocouid  is  I'ompressed  aud  jwinted. 

The  ^enus  Jwlolo/ihint,  which  continues  this  series  through  the 
llrid^'cr  mid  llint:i  formations,  does  not  present  any  modifications 
in  preuKjIar  .structure  which  rcrjuire  special  description. 

Ill  tlie  White  liiver  form  Mcml'ipirits  the  hu't  upper  premolar 
y  ihc  addition  of  n  tetartMCOue  and 
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molar  crowns,  but  in  their  appearance  tbey  differ  from  those  teeth, 
owing  to  the  much  greater  prominence  of  the  protoconid. 

The  existing  representative  of  this  line  is  the  tapir  which,  like 
the  other  recent  families  of  the  group,  has  all  the  premolars,  except 
the  first,  in  both  jaws  of  the  molar  type.  This  is  brought  about 
merely  by  the  addition  of  the  tetartocone  in  the  upper  teeth,  and 
by  the  elevation  of  the  heel  in  the  lower  ones. 

In  the  rhinoceros  series  essentially  the  same  steps  may  be 
observed.  The  most  ancient  known  member  of  the  series,  though 
perhaps  not  in  the  direct  line  of  descent,  is  the  Wasatch  Heptodon, 
in  which  the  last  three  upper  premolars  are  composed  of  the  same 
elements  differing  only  in  size  and  in  the  degree  of  separation  of 
the  tritocone  from  the  protocone.  In  all  of  these  teeth,  the 
deuterocone,  with  its  anterior  and  posterior  crests,  is  present,  and  in 
all  there  is  a  well  marked  anterior  buttress,  formed  by  the  elevation 
of  the  cingulum,  and  which  on  P4  is  as  large  as  in  the  molars.  ^ 
is  extremely  small.  In  the  lower  jaw  p^  appears  to  be  wanting,  and 
the  others  increase  in  size  and  complexity  posteriorly.  P^  has  an 
anterior  crest,  composed  of  the  proto-  and  deuteroconids,  and  a 
basin-shaped  heel,  of  which  the  outer  and  inner  cusps  are  only 
obscurely  indicated.  This  tooth  is,  therefore,  nearly  molariform. 
In  p'  the  deuteroconid  is  present,  but  not  at  all  prominent,  and  does 
not  form  a  crest  with  the  protoconid,  and  the  heel  is  still  smaller 
and  lower  than  on  p«. 

The  superior  premolars  of  the  Bridger  genus  Hyraehyus,  are 
essentially  the  same  as  those  of  Heptodon,  as  are  also  the  inferior 
series,  except  that  p*  has  approximated  somewhat  more  closely  to  the 
molar  condition,  owing  to  the  greater  elevation  of  the  heel.  Hela- 
letes  (^Desinatotherium),  however,  though  contemporary  with  Hyra- 
ehyn8,  exhibits  an  important  advance  in  the  appearance  of  the 
tetartocone  on  Pi  and  4  as  a  very  minute  cusp,  hardly  separated  from 
the  deuterocone.  In  the  Uinta  form  Amynodon  the  separation  of  the 
deutero-  and  tetartocones  is  complete,  but  the  crests,  and  especially 
the  posterior  one,  are  very  low.  Even  in  Aceratherium,  the  White 
River  rhinoceros,  the  deutero-  and  tetartocones  are  much  more 
closely  ai)proximated  than  are  the  analogous  cusps  of  the  molars 
(proto-  aud  hypocones),  and  in  advanced  stages  of  wear  the  pre- 
molars present  a  somewhat  different  appearance  from  the  molars, 
seeming  to  have  but  one  internal  element,  in  which  both  anterior 
and  posterior  transverse  crests  unite.     In  the  lower  jaw  the  trans- 
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fbrmfttioD  is  more  complete,  p*^'  being  altogether  like  the  molarS) 
though,  as  we  have  seen,  the  elements  were  already  present  in 
Hyraekyus. 

Ill  the  later  geuera  of  the  riiinoceros  line,  such  flfi  Aphelops,  Rhi- 
nocerw,  etc.,  the  last  three  premolars  in  both  jaws  are  hardly  to  be 
dietioguished  from  molars.  It  will  be  unnece<>»nry  to  describe  the 
evolution  of  the  premolars  in  the  Trijilo/itta-llyracodon  series,  as  in 
them  essentially  the  same  stages  may  be  noted. 

Turning  now  to  the  Titauotherium  line,  we  find  a  very  similar 
order  of  events.  The  most  ancient  gemis  which  can  Ijc  referred  to 
this  series  is  the  Wasatch  Lambdotkerium,  In  which  p  >  a°''  i  are  Iri- 
gonodont,  consisting  of  proto-,  <leutero-  and  tritocones,  with  a  more 
or  less  clearly  defined  anterior  coimle.  Oue  important  difference, 
however,  between  the  upper  premolars  and  molars  should  be  noted, 
viz.,  that  in  the  former  the  external  cusps  are  convex,  more  or  less 
strongly,  on^the  outer  side,  while  the  external  cusps  of  the  molars 
are  deeply  concave  on  the  outer  aide,  and  thus  form  V-sbaped 
crests.  In  the  lower  jaw  p'  is  very  simple;  it  consists  of  a  high, 
acute  protoconid,  a  well  developed  metaconid  and  an  anterior  basal 
elevation  which  may  represent  a  rudimentary  paraconid.  On  p 
tbp  niPtnconid  is  pnlars;&l  and  a  rainiile  deuteroconid  makes  its 
appearance  upon  the  internal  or  lingual  side  of  the  protoconid. 
p  is  almost  molariform;  tbe  proto-  and  deuterocouids  form  a  crest 
and  a  very  low  and  inconspicuous  tetarioconid  is  added.  However, 
neither  the  anterior  nor  the  posterior  V  characteristic  of  the  molars 
is  complete,  owing  to  the  rudimentary  character  of  both  the  para- 
and  tetartoconids. 

TheBridgergeneni,  Pn/teosjo;)^  and  Te/Hiaf/if ciuwi,  aside  from  their 
larger  size,  have  )iremolars  very  much  like  those  of  lAimbil other 'mm, 
only  the  fourth  inferior  premolar  has  the  V-shaped  crests  better 
developed  through  the  elevation  of  the  para-  and  tetartoconids.  In 
Telmiitlieriiun  this  elevation  has  proceeded  so  I'ur  that  the  tooth  may 
fairly  lie  called  molariform.  In  the  upj>er  jaw  we  ob^rvc  the  same 
.striking  difference  between  the  convex  cxterinil  lohes  of  the  pre* 
molar?!  and  the  deeply  concave  ones  of  the  molars.  Another 
change  is  the  reduction  orsiipi>ression  of  the  conules  in  both  classes 
uf  tei-th. 

This  scries  is  represented  in  the  Uinta  beds  by  Dip/<ico<ton,  in 
vilmli  Pi  liiifi  become  like  the  nwlart;  through  the  addition  of  the 
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tetartocoDe  and  the  corresponding  tooth  in  the  lower  jaw  is  com- 
pletely so. 

The  line  ends  with  the  extraordinary  genus,  Titanotherium,  of  the 
lower  White  River  horizon,  in  which  P2«  a  ^"^4  have  added  the  second 
internal  cusp  and  thus  become  molariform,  though  the  difference  in 
the  form  of  the  external  cusps  becomes  even  more  marked  than  in 
the  older  genera  of  the  series,  for,  although  those  of  the  premolars 
have  become  somewhat  flattened,  those  of  the  molars  have  become 
excessively  concave  and  are  separated  by  a  very  prominent  fold  of 
enamel  which  projects  much  more  strongly  than  in  Palcsoayops. 
Another  difference  between  the  two  classes  of  teeth  is  the  much 
smaller  size  of  the  premolars.  In  the  lower  jaw,  also,  p«7'  ana  *  have 
become  molariform,  in  a  way  that  is  unnecessary  to  describe,  since 
it  is  the  same  ^s  that  already  given  in  the  case  of  p^  for  Lamhdothe' 
rium  and  Telmatherium. 

IX.  ARTIODACTYLA. 

The  members  of  this  group  never  attain  the  high  degree  of  homo- 
dontism  which  is  characteristic  of  all  the  later  perissodactyls,  and 
yet  they  display  a  considerable  amount  of  premolar  complication 
and  one  which  is  brought  about  in  very  different  ways  in  the  differ- 
ent groups  of  the  order,  there  not  being  the  same  uniformity  in  the 
steps  of  differentiation  which  we  have  found  among  the  perisso- 
dactyls. 

The  most  primitive  type  of  artiodactyl  dentition  is  that  of  Pan- 
tolestes,  of  the  Wasatch,  a  genus,  the  true  systematic  position  of 
which  was  made  clear  only  by  the  discovery  of  its  foot-structure. 
Previously  it  had  been  referred  to  the  mesodonts  and  creodonts.  In 
Pantolef<tes  brachyxtomuSf  the  only  species  in  which  the  feet  are 
known,  Pj_and,  have  not  been  found,  but  Pjand*  agree  in  structure, 
having  one  external  and  one  internal  cusp,  the  proto-  and  deutero- 
cones  respectively.  The  lower  premolars  are  extremely  simple. 
F»^-  *  are  elongated  in  the  antero-posterior  direction  and  have 
compressed,  trenchant  crowns,  which  are  made  up  of  the  large  pro- 
toconid,  with  minute  but  distinct  and  sharp  para-  and  metaoonids. 

From  the  Pantolei<te8  type  of  dentition  many  divergent  lines  may 
be  traced.  We  may  begin  our  examination  with  the  OreodantidcB, 
an  extremely  peculiar  American  family,  of  which  the  most  ancient 
member  known  is  the  Uinta  genus,  Protoreodan,  Here  the  upper 
premolars  are  very  simple,  having  a  compressed  protocone  with 
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treDohant  edges ;  a  deuterooone  is  clearly  marked  onlj  on  Pi,  where 
it  haa  become  creaceDtic  in  shape,  while  p;  a*"! ,  have  trihedral 
crowns,  but  no  distinct  internal  eiement.  lu  the  lower  jaw  p'  has 
become  miicb  elevated  and  pointed,  and  has  taken  on  tbe  form  and 
function  of  a  canine,  the  true  canine  having  gone  over  to  the  inci- 
sor series,  as  in  the  true  ruminants.  This  disposition  of  pi  is  highly 
characteristic  of  the  family.  The  other  premolars  (p  —  •)  have 
neither  para-  nor  metacouids,  but  compressed,  trenchant  and  acute 
protoconids,  upon  ihe  inner  side  of  which  low  ridges  inclose  two 
shallow  foesHj,  one  anterior  and  the  other  posterior.  It  ia  difficult 
to  honiotogize  these  Hdgee  with  the  elements  which  we  bavc 
described  in  the  premolars  of  other  groups.  The  later  oreodonts 
are  divided  into  two  very  distinct  lines,  the  A  griochairitue  and  the  Ore- 
odontitue.  In  the  former  subfamily  the  White  Kiver  genus  Agrio- 
chariiK  displays  an  unusunl  degree  of  premolar  complication  fur  an 
artJodactyl,  In  the  up|ier  series  the  anterior  three  toelh  are  very  sim- 
ple and  the  external  surface  of  the  protocone  is  convex  or  flattened, 
but  Pi  has  a  small  deuterocone  which  is  somewhat  back  of  the  mid- 
dle, t*!  is' almost  molariforni ;  tbe  tritocone  is  somewhat  smaller 
than  the  protocone  and  both  are  concave  on  the  outer  side,  though 
somewhat  less  so  than  the  molars.  Tbe  tetartocone  is  a  mere  rudi- 
ment. In  the  lower  jaw  p<  is,  as  in  the  other  members  of  the  family, 
like  a  canine  in  form  and  function  ;  p'and'  are  simple  compressed 
cones,  while  p>  has  all  the  elements  of  a  molar  and  consists  of  two 
pairs  of  crescents;  the  anterior  pair  is  made  up  of  the  proto-  and 
deuteroconids,  and  the  posterior  pair  of  tbe  meta-  and  tetartuconids. 
In  one  res[)ect,  however,  this  tooth  is  different  from  a  molar,  in  that 
the  deuteroconid  retains  its  conical  shape  and  in  consequence  the 
anterior  valley  opens  inward  in  front  of  it,  whereas,  in  the  molar 
the  metaconid,  which  occupies  an  analogous  position,  is  compres^d 
and  flattened  and  by  its  extension  forward  encloses  the  valley  com- 
pletely. I"  of  Agrioehan-u^  is  much  like  the  curious  molars  of 
Lophiomeryz. 

In  the  OreoilontliKE  the  premolars  develop  in  somewhat  different 
fashion.  '',  is  like  that  of  the  true  ruminants  and  has  a  single  pair 
of  cr&tcents,  the  deuterocone  having  a  completely  crescentic  shape. 
The  anterior  premolars,  when  seen  from  the  outside,  appear  to  be 
perfectly  simple  and  trenchant,  hut  the  inner  aide  of  tbe  crown  has 
a  iiumher  of  ridges  disjw^ed  as  loops  and  festoons,  and  which  seem 
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tofore  described,  though  in  position  they  correspond  to  the  eres- 
centic  ridges  which  in  p^  run  from  the  deuterocone  to  the  anterior 
and  posterior  edges  of  the  protocone.  The  posterior  crest  is  best 
developed  and  on  Ps  is  especially  prominent.  In  the  lower  series 
p^  is  enlarged,  simple  and  caniniform  ;  i^and  <  are  smaller  and  have 
compressed,  pyramidal  protoconids,  from  the  apex  of  which  an 
oblique  ridge  descends  internally,  ending  in  an  exceedingly  minute 
deuteroconid ;  a  small  talon  is  present  on  p^~  The  last  premolar  has 
the  deuteroconid  much  increased  and  almost  equalling  the  proto- 
conid  in  height ;  the  low  talon  consists  of  the  metaconid  and  a  very 
small  tetartoconid. 

The  genera  Merychyns  and  Merycochcerus  closely  resemble  Orech 
dan  in  the  character  of  their  dentition,  but  have  made  some 
advances  in  the  structure  of  the  premolars.  Thus  in  p*  and  » the 
internal  crescentic  ridges  have  almost  united  and  so,  when  some- 
what worn,  present  an  appearance  not  unlike  that  of  P4.  On  p>  the 
deuteroconid  is  more  distinct  and  on  p«  it  is  separated  from  the  pro- 
toconid  by  a  wider  interval,  producing  a  pattern  quite  like  that 
seen  in  the  lower  premolars  of  early  members  of  the  true  ruminant 
line. 

Leptmichenia  exhibits  again  a  different  order  of  events.  £1  is 
very  small  and  simple ;  on  P*  and»  the  anterior  crescentic  ridge  has 
disappeared,  while  the  posterior  one  is  somewhat  extended  and  thus 
the  crown  of  the  tooth  is  invaded  by  a  deep  narrow  valley  which 
runs  backward  and  outward  from  the  antero-intemal  angle.  The 
inferior  premolars  are  simplified  and  reduced  in  size ;  only  p'«  dis- 
plays a  distinct  deuteroconid  and  heel.  Cyclopidius  and  Pitheeiates 
exaggerate  the  peculiarities  of  skull  structure  shown  in  Leptauche- 
nia  and  it  may  be  presumed  that  the  same  is  true  of  their  dental 
characters,  but  the  valleys  are  obliterated  so  early  in  these  teeth 
that  I  can  state  nothing  further  than  the  very  obvious  fact  of  a 
great  reduction  in  size  of  the  premolars. 

In  the  tylopodan  series  the  premolars  of  Leptotragulus  are  not  suf- 
ficiently well  known  to  detain  us,  and  we  may,  therefore,  commence 
our  survey  with  the  White  River  genus,  Poebrotherium,  In  this  form 
Pi  has  a  simple  and  trenchant  crown,  which  is  remarkable  for  its  fore 
and  aft  extension.  Pa  ^"^  s  are  of  the  same  general  character,  but  are 
even  more  elongated  (antero-posteriorly)  and  Pi  sometimes  exhibits 
the  posterior  internal  crescentic  ridge,  though  this  is  variable.  P4 
is  of  the  ordinary  selenodont  pattern,  composed  of  crescentic  proto- 
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and  deiiterocones.  F  has  a  small  and  simple  crown.  The  other 
premolars  are  greatly  extended  antero-poateriorly  and  are  greaily 
compressed  ;  on  p'  imi '  the  denteroconid  U  represented  by  a  ridge 
which  descends  from  the  inner  side  ol'  the  apex  of  the  protocouid, 
which  is  ubscurely  indicated  on  gi'  but  distinct  on  p*.  All  the  pre- 
molars except  the  first  have  giaraconids. 

In  Proeameliif,  of  tlie  Loup  Fork,  the  first  and  secoad  upper  pre- 
molars are  small  au<i  simple,  in  the  third  an  internal  crescent  is 
almost  completed  liy  (he  extension  of  tlie  anterior  and  posterior 
internal  ridges,  which  have  not  quite  coalesced,  and  leave  a  small 
gap  opposite  the  apex  of  the  protocone.  P|  is  of  the  typical  runi!- 
nant  pattern  and  resembles  that  of  Porlirotherium.  The  most  [lecu- 
liar  stage  of  premolar  reductioti  in  the  camelinc  series  is,  however, 
that  displayed  by  the  Pliocene  genera,  HolomenUciu  and  Enehahu*, 
which  have  lost  all  the  premolars,  except  the  fourth,  of  each  series. 
In  the  former  genus  p^  is  of  the  ordinary  pattern,  composed  of  an 
external  creecent,  the  protocone,  and  the  creecontic  deuteroftme, 
while  in  Eichaliiii  this  tooth  is  reduced  to  a  simple  cone  through 
the  suppression  of  the  internal  element. 

In  the  Tragulina  the  premolars  remain  very  simple  and  tren- 
chant, with  small  and  sharp  anterior  and  posterior  basal  cusps, 
though  Pi  is  of  the  typical  ruminant  pattern.  The  curious  httle 
White  River  genus  LepU)meryx  (if  I  do  not  err  iu  referring  it  to 
this  group),  is  remarkable  for  the  complexity  of  ita  premolars. 
P,  and  ,  have  elongated  and  acute  protocones  with  trenchant  mar- 
gins and  well  developed  conical  deuterocones,  and  on  p«  a  small 
ridge  passes  from  the  anterior  edge  of  this  element  to  the  outer  aide 
of  the  crown,  enclosing  a  small  valley.  In  Tragulm  the  deutero- 
cone  is  the  merest  rudiment  and  it  should  be  added  that  specimens 
of  Leplomeryx  occur  with  premolars  as  simple  as  those  of  the 
recent  genus.  The  lower  premolars  of  Leplomeryx  are  also  more 
complex  than  in  Trayuhu.  p>  is  very  email  and  simple  and  is  iso- 
lated by  a  diastema  both  before  and  behind  it ;  the  succeeding 
teeth  have  acute  and  trenchant  protoconids,  to  which  is  added  on 
p)  a  metacoiiid,  and  on  p>  and  '  both  para-  and  motaconids.  On  tho 
latter  the  denteroconid  is  represented  by  a  thin  crest  which  runs 
back  from  the  apex  of  the  protoconid  parallel  to  its  posterior  mar- 
gin and  enclosing  a  deep  valley ;  an  indication  of  the  same  atruo- 
lure,  but  not  nearly  so  marked,  is  visible  on  p^. 
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The  main  facts  of  premolar  evolution  among  the  Pecora  will  be 
sufficiently  explained  by  a  consideration  of  the  series  Dichohune, 
OelocHs,  Prodremotherium  and  PaUzomeryx^  without  taking  into 
account  the  numerous  small  variations  which  occur  among  the 
recent  forms.  Dichobwie  displays  no  important  advance  over  Pan" 
tohdes  in  the  structure  of  the  upper  premolars,  but  the  last  lower 
one  (p^)  has,  in  addition  to  the  proto-,  para-  and  metaconids  a  dis- 
tinct tubercular  deuteroconid.  Oeloais,  although  a  typical  rumi- 
nant and  much  nearer  to  the  modern  types  than  Dichobune  in 
almost  every  particular  of  structure,  has,  nevertheless,  made  no 
noteworthy  advance  over  that  genus  as  regards  the  character  of  the 
premolars.  In  Prodremotherium  Pi  has  completed  the  internal 
crescent,  but  it  is  important  to  notice  that  the  deuterocone  is  eccen- 
tric in  position  and  much  nearer  to  the  posterior  margin  of  the 
•crown  than  the  anterior.  Pj  has  a  rudimentary  deuterocone.  In 
the  lower  jaw  p^  has,  when  seen  from  the  outer  side,  a  trilobate 
appearance,  the  proto-,  para-  and  metaconids  being  all  present;  in 
addition  to  these  there  is  a  well  marked  deuteroconid  and  a  less 
distinct  tetartoconid  which  are  connected  by  very  short  transverse 
ridges  with  the  external  cusps  which  stand  opposite  to  them.  On 
p^and^  these  internal  elements  are  indicated  only  by  faintly  marked 
ridges.  PalcRomeryx  has  all  the  upper  premolars  of  the  same  pattern, 
the  inner  crescent  being  now  completed  on  the  most  anterior  tooth  (P2) 
and  the  deuterocone  having  assumed  a  symmetrical  position  on  Ps. 
The  inferior  premolars  are  like  those  of  Prodremotherium,  except 
that  on  p*aiid*  the  internal  cusps  and  transverse  ridges  are  much 
better  developed  and  the  enclosed  valleys  deeper ;  p^  is  somewhat 
reduced.  From  this  condition  that  of  the  lower  teeth  in  the  vari- 
ous recent  families  may  readily  be  traced. 

It  would  not  be  worth  while  to  describe  the  numberless  minor  varia- 
tions of  the  premolars  which  occur  in  the  various  genera  of  extinct 
selenodonts  contained  in  the  families  of  the  anoplotheres,  anthra- 
cotheres,  xiphodonts,  etc.  It  will  suffice  to  mention  some  of  the 
more  salient  peculiarities.  In  the  problematical  little  Hypi^odus  of 
the  White  River,  the  inferior  incisors,  canines  and  first  two  premo- 
lars form  a  continuous  series  of  twelve  subequal  teeth.  Xiphodonthe- 
rium  has  lost  the  first  lower  premolar  and  p>  has  become  caniniform. 

In  Rhagatherium  P4  is  molariform  and  has  five  cusps,  the  ante- 
rior conule  being  present  in  addition  to  the  four  main  elements. 
P*  is  exceptional  in  being  like  its  predecessor  in  the  milk  dentition ; 
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the  paraconid  is  enlarged  nearly  to  the  size  of  the  protoconid  and 
on  the  inner  side  a  conical  cusp  is  added,  the  tooth  thus  consisliug 
of  three  pairs  of  cusps.     A  similar  p'  occurs  in  Diehodon. 


()^P""'^-  (^ 
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Fourlh  upper  and  lower  premolin  oJ  left  side.  1,  Dicolyla  ttrpiatut :  2, 
T/iinohyiis  Imtu!  ;  '&,  Per^harus  praius  ;  K.  PanlalfsUs  brachyitamus.  Letlen 
B«  in  ihe  preceding  figures. 

Among  the  Suina  the  peccaiiea  offer  the  moBt  interealing  series. 
The  White  River  and  John  Day  forerunners  of  that  group,  Perrknrrua 
and  Thinoliijui,  have  extremely  simple  premolars ;  P.  consists  of  proto- 
and  (leuteroconea  only,  and  in  p*  the  only  addition  is  the  low  and 
broad  metaconid.  In  Dieofylf^  the  last  premolars  are  nearly  or 
quite  like  the  molara.  In  p,  the  tritooone  is  first  iidded  and  then 
the  tetartocoiie,  the  latter  not  always  occurring,  even  in  the  recent  spe- 
cies. In  p'  the  order  of  events  is  similar,  first  the  deuteroconid  is 
added  and  then  the  tetartoconid,  the  latter  element  and  the  meta- 
conid being  at  the  same  time  more  or  less  elevated.  The  curious 
iisiriodoii,  a  true  pig.  exhibits  a  similar  condition;  p,  has  devel- 
o[)ed  a  tritouone,  equal  in  size  to  the  protocone,  and  Pi  has  a  large 
deutcrocone.  On  the  other  hand,  p'  has  added  only  the  deutero- 
conid, the  talon  consisting  only  of  the  metaconid. 

It  might  seem  at  first  sight  that  many  artiodactyls  presented  an 
important  divergence  from  the  normal  scheme  of  premolar  evolu- 
tion in  the  way  in  which  the  inner  crescent  of  the  anterior 
upper  teeth  is  developed,  viz.,  by  the  coalescence  of  anterior  and 
posterior  ridges.  This  is  seen  in  I'rornmelii",  several  of  the  Oreo- 
doHliiUc,  in  some  specimens  of  Palcenineryx,  and  other  forms.  But, 
on  the  other  h:\nd,  a  ''nrefid  i;om|i!(ri^im  of  the  various'  series  will 
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resents  the  deuterocone  and  the  only  difference,  therefore,  consists 
in  the  fact  that  the  anterior  horn  of  the  inner  crest  is  not  developed 
from  the  deuterocone,  as  in  P4,  but  from  the  front  margin  of  the 
protocone  or  from  the  cingulum. 

X.  AMBLYPODA. 

The  oldest  representative  of  this  group  is  the  Puerco  genus 
Pantolambda,  in  which  the  premolars  have  already  attained  quite 
an  advanced  stage  of  differentiation.  Except  in  Pi  the  superior 
premolars  consist  of  a  crescentic  and  acute  protocone  which  pro- 
jects strongly  toward  the  inner  side  of  the  tooth,  and  a  crescentic  deu- 
terocone. Seen  from  the  outside,  the  last  three  inferior  premolars 
seem  to  be  simple,  compressed  and  trenchant  cones  with  metaconids 
which  become  better  marked  as  we  pass  from  p^  to  p*.  But  in 
reality  p*  supports  a  complete  anterior  V  and  a  broad  transverse 
talon ;  the  V  is  less  developed  on  p^  and  very  obscurely  indicated 
on  ^.  The  superior  premolars  of  Coryphodon  show  no  advance 
upon  those  of  Pantolambda,  The  lower  premolars  are  in  gen- 
eral like  those  of  the  Puerco  genus,  but  the  species  vary  in  the 
completeness  with  which  the  cusps  are  distinguished.  In  Bathmo- 
don  radians  the  protoconid  is  concave  externally  and  shows  a  dis- 
tinct cusp  on  its  outer  side. 

In  the  Dinocerata  the  homologies  of  the  cusps  in  both  the  molar 
and  premolar  series  are  exceedingly  obscure,  owing  not  only  to  their 
own  peculiarities,  which  are  very  marked,  but  also  to  the  lack  of 
any  intermediate  links  by  which  to  connect  them  with  more  typical 
forms  of  teeth.  It  will,  therefore,  suffice  to  say  that  in  this  group, 
with  the  exception  of  Bathyopsis^  the  first  premolar  in  both  jaws 
has  disappeared  and  that  the  remaining  teeth  in  this  series  have 
assumed  the  molar  pattern.  The  crown  is  traversed  by  two  ridges 
which  meet  internally  and  thus  form  a  V  which  opens  outwardly. 
Strange  to  say,  this  arrangement  obtains  in  both  upper  and  lower 
teeth,  the  usual  reversal  of  pattern  not  being  found. 

XI.  PROBOSCIDEA. 

The  phylogeuy  of  the  elephants  is  still  an  unsolved  problem  and 
we  therefore  know  little  as  to  the  homologies  of  their  molar  cusps. 
From  several  facts,  however,  we  may  infer  that  their  molar  teeth  were 
derived  from  a  quadritubercular  form.  This  condition  is  retained 
in  the  premolars  of  Mastodon^  upper  and  lower  alike.    In  DUioihe' 
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riiun  tile  cuape  Iiave  united  to  form  a  pair  of  transverse  crests,  but 
a  reniiniacence  of  the  tubercular  stage  is  preserved  in  Pi.  lu  this 
tooth  the  posterior  crest  is  complete,  formed  by  the  junction  of  the 
trito-  and  tetartocones,  but  the  aotorior  crest  is  unliDished,  tlie  deii- 
terocoue  remaining  isolated  from  the  protocone. 

The  foregoing  brief  survey  of  the  steps  of  premolar  developmcDt 
in  those  mammalian  groups  which  enable  us  to  follow  it  out,  shows 
very  clearly  that  the  premolars  follow  an  order  of  differentiation 
quite  at  variance  with  that  attributed  to  the  molars,  even  when  the 
final  results  are  the  same.  It  also  shows  that  in  the  fourth  upper 
premolar  the  order  of  succession  in  the  appearance  of  the  cusps  is 
remarkably  constant,  while  in  the  other  superior  premolars  and  in 
all  of  the  lower  ones,  the  order  is  very  much  less  regular.  But 
even  in  these  cases  the  homologies  are  clearly  given  by  the  position 
of  the  new  elements  with  reference  to  the  primary  cusp  or  proto- 
cone. Some  of  the  Artiodactyla,  however  (e.  g,,  Proeamelvs), 
appear  to  depart  altogether  from  the  typical  order,  in  that  the  inner 
crescent  of  Pi  or  p.  (  or  both)  is  formed,  not  by  the  extension  of  a 
single  element,  the  deuterocoue,  but  by  the  conlesence  of  two.  Even 
in  these  cases,  however,  we  found  reason  to  believe  that  the  depiir- 
ture  from  the  normal  was  less  radical  than  at  first  sight  seemed  to 
be  true,  for  the  posterior  element  of  the  crest  is  with  great  jiroba- 
bility  to  be  homologi?.ed  with  the  deuterocoue.  Another  result 
which  follows  from  our  survey  of  premolar  development,  is  the 
steadiness  with  which  it  is  followed  out  when  once  undertaken. 
The  cus|>s  do  not  appear  hap-hazard,  or  in  a  tentative  way,  but 
definitely  may  be  traced  from  the  faintest  beginnings  to  the  final 
result  It  is  obvious,  further,  that  the  same  result  may  be  indepen- 
dently attained  many  times  in  widely  separated  groups,  and  by  pre- 
cisely similar  steps.  Nothing  could  be  more  eloquent  of  the  danger 
of  constructing  pbylogcnies  from  the  teeth  alone.  OAen,  it  is  true, 
thev  would  turn  out  to  be  right,  but  not  infrequently  they  would 
lead  to  the  grossest  error. 

TiiK  Mii.K  Dkntitiqn. 

Pal  !co  II  to  logy  is  not  fitted  to  throw  very  much  light  upon  the 
relaliun  of  the  milk  molars  to  the  permanent  set,  i.  e.,  with  regard 
to  the  himiologies  of  the  cusps',  for  it  is  exceedingly  dithcult  to 
obtiiin  iiliylo;ierLetio  series  of  iln-  tcmjioniry  (Wiitillou.     Some  facts 
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Thus,  the  genesis  of  the  third  upper  milk  molar  (4$)  in  the  Oreo- 
dontidcB  shows  that  in  that  tooth,  at  least,  the  order  of  succession  of 
the  cusps  is  different  from  that  which  occurs  in  the  premolars,  but 
on  the  other  hand,  the  homologies  of  these  cusps,  as  determined  by 
their  position,  is  the  same  as  in  the  premolars.  In  Oreodon  4,  con- 
sists of  three  cusps,  of  which  the  anterior  one  is  extended  and  tren- 
chant and  obviously  corresponds  to  the  protocone  of  the  premolars ; 
posterior  to  this  are  two  smaller  crescentic  cusps,  the  outer  one  of 
which  is  plainly  the  tritocone  and  the  inner  one  the  tetartocone.  In 
Merychyns  this  tooth  is  rendered  molariform  by  the  addition  of  the 
antero-internal  crescent,  or  deuterocone.  The  order  of  succession 
of  the  cusps  thus  appears  to  be :  proto-,  trito-,  tetarto-  and  deutero- 
cones,  and  is,  therefore,  different  from  that  which  is  typical  of  the 
premolars,  though,  as  we  have  already  seen,  there  are  variations  in 
the  order  of  development  in  the  different  teeth  of  the  premolar 
series.  For  example,  in  Hyracotherinm  p*  consists  of  the  proto- 
and  tritocones  only. 

Some  light  is  thrown  upon  the  homologies  of  the  elements  of  the 
characteristic  six-lobed  last  lower  milk  molar  of  the  artiodactyls 
by  the  curious  and  problematical  little  genus  Nanohytu,  Not  that 
this  genus  is  of  any  phylogenetic  significance  for  the  artiodactyls, 
and  indeed  its  systematic  position  is  quite  uncertain  ;  nevertheless, 
it  exhibits  d^  in  a  very  interesting  and  instructive  stage.  This  tooth 
is  thug  described  by  Leidy :  **  Its  crown  presents  the  usual  greater 
breadth  than  the  succeeding  pair  of  those  of  the  teeth  behind  as  in 
pachyderms.  The  crown  is  trilobate,  externally  and  internally,  and 
this  condition  probably  corresponds  with  three  constituent  pairs  of 
Jobes,  the  distinction  of  which  is,  for  the  most  part,  obliterated  by 
wearing.  The  median  division  of  the  crown  is  largest  and  that  in 
advance  is  the  smallest.  The  abraded  summit  of  the  former  pre- 
sents an  irregularly  transverse  quadrate  surface  of  exposed  dentine, 
continuous  with  a  smaller  subreniform  tract  upon  the  anterior 
division.  The  posterior  division  of  the  crown  still  exhibits  the  dis- 
tinction of  a  transverse  pair  of  lobes,  of  which  the  outer  one  is 
much  the  larger."  In  this  tooth  the  homologies  of  the  elements 
are  obvious ;  the  median  pair  of  cusps  are  the  proto-  and  deutero- 
conids  respectively,  and  the  posterior  pair  the  meta-  and  tetartoconids, 
while  the  paraconid  and  a  cusp,  as  yet  not  named,  internal  to  it^ 
form  the  anterior  pair.  In  Nanohyus,  therefore,  d^  differs  from  il 
typical  artiodactyl  tooth  merely  in  the  relative  development  of  t] 
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cusps,  which  in  the  latter  are  all  of  nearly  eigual  she.     This  inteT^ 
preLation  confirms  Riitimeyer's  view  that  d'  in  the  artiodactyls  r^  J 
resenlB  a  molar  with  a  pair  of  cusps  added  to  it  in  front  and  thi 
tlie  poHtarior  pair  do  not  correspond  to  the  talon  of  m'. 

So  far  as  they  go,  therefore,  the  facts  of  palieontology  indicate 
that  ill  the  milk  teeth  tlie  homologies  of  the  cunpo  agree  with  those 
of  the  premolars  rather  than  those  of  the  molars. 


The  foregoing  paper  had  been  nearly  completed  before  I  received 
the  valuable  and  interesting  articles  of  Taeker  (No.  12)  and  Riise 
(No.  8),  in  which  the  problem  of  the  homologies  of  the  molar  and 
premolar  cuapa  is  investigated  from  the  em bryol op cal  standpoint. 
Taeker  has  confined  his  attention  to  the  milk  molars  and  finds  that 
the  homologies  of  the  cus|>s  in  these  teeth  agree  with  those  of  the 
permanent  premolars,  so  far  as  these  homologies  are  determined  by 
position.  Taeker  had  not  seen  my  notes  on  ihe  premolars  and 
attempts  to  homologize  the  niilk  teetb  cusps  with  those  of  the  true 
molars,  but  with  the  result  that  the  paraconc  is  always  the  first  ele- 
ment to  iippear.  I  have  shown  that  this  element  is  really  the  pro- 
tocoue  and  consequently  the  paheon  to  logical  and  embryological 
results  are  in  esact  accord.  Further,  Taeker  shows  that  the  order 
of  succesi^ion  of  the  cusps  in  *lj  in  the  recent  artiodactyls  is  the 
same  as  we  have  found  it  to  be  in  the  OreodoHiida,  \h. :  proto-, 
trilO',  tetarto-  and  deuterocones.  Again  there  is  an  exact  correspon- 
dence in  the  results  as  to  the  characteristic  <i'  of  the  artiodactyls, 
except  that  Taeker  gives  the  name  of  paraconid  to  both  of  the 
anterior  cusps.  Needless  to  say,  this  cannot  be  correct,  tliough  it  is 
not  worth  while  to  coin  a  special  term  for  the  antero-internal  cusp. 

Rose's  investigation  brings  ont  the  very  unexpected  fact  that  in 
their  embryological  development  the  true  molars  agree  witji  the  pre- 
molars and  the  milk  teeth,  and  that  in  them  also  the  first  element 
to  appear  is  the  ante ro-ex tern al  cusp,  which  in  the  upi)er  molars  has 
hitherto  been  considered  the  paracone,  but  which  Rilse  believes  to 
be  the  prot«cone.  The  evidence  offered  is  not  altogether  fonclusive 
and  is  o|R'n  to  a  differentexplanation,  l)Ut  should  Riise's  view  prove 
to  he  correct,  it  would  follow  that  the  molar  and  premolar  cufps  are 
really  IxmiologoiiH  after  all.  and  the  nomenclature  which  I  have 
c  latter  witiild  lie  siijierlluous,  while  the  n 
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given  to  the  molar  cusps  would  necessarily  be  transposed.  Space 
forbids,  however,  a  consideration  of  this  question  here.  In  one 
important  respect  Rose's  views  are  altogether  irreconcilable  with  the 
facts  of  palaeontology,  viz^,  in  supposing  that  complex  mammalian 
molars  are  formed  by  the  coalescence  of  simple  teeth.  The  series 
of  genera  which  appear  in  successive  horizons,  and  which  we  may 
confidently  assume  to  stand  in  ancestral  relutions  to  one  another, 
display  the  entire  history  of  the  complex  premolars  and  show  that 
new  elements  are  formed  by  outgrowth  from  the  old  and  not  by 
coalescence.  Such  a  series  as  that  of  the  horses,  for  example,  is 
sufficient  to  demonstrate  this,  unless  we  are  prepared  to  assume  that 
the  apparent  connection  of  the  different  members  of  the  series  is 
entirely  illusory. 

Summary. 

1.  Assuming  the  correctness  of  Osbom's  results  as  to  the 
homologies  of  the  molar  cusps,  those  of  the  premolars  are  differ- 
ently arranged.  In  the  upper  premolars  the  protocone  forms  the 
antero-external  cusp. 

2.  Additions  to  the  protocone  are  typically  made  in  the  following 
order:  (a)  the  antero-internal  cusp — deuterocone;  (b)  postero- 
external cusp — tritocone;  (c)  postero-internal  cusp — tetartocone. 

3.  In  the  lower  premolars  the  protoconid  takes  the  same  position 
as  in  the  lower  molars,  as  does  also  the  paraconid,  but  the  meta- 
conid  forms  the  external  cusp  of  the  talon.  The  places  of  the 
meta-  and  hypoconids  of  the  molars  are  taken  by  two  corresponding 
but  not  homologous  elements,  the  deutero-  and  tetartocouids  respec- 
tively. 

4.  While  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  homologies  of  the  pre- 
molar cusps  throughout  the  series,  the  order  in  which  they  make 
their  appearance  is  by  no  means  invariable,  especially  in  the  ante- 
rior teeth. 

5.  In  certain  selenodont  artiodactyls  (e.  g.,  Procamelus,  Oreodon- 
tidcR)  the  inner  crescent  of  the  anterior  upper  premolars  is  not 
formed  entirely  by  the  extension  of  the  deuterocone,  but  by  the 
coalescence  of  two  ridges,  one  of  which  extends  from  the  anterior 
and  the  other  from  the  posterior  margin  of  the  crown. 

6.  The  homologies  of  the  cusps  in  the  milk  molars  agree  with 
those  of  the  premolar  elements,  but  appear  to  be  even  more  irregu- 
lar as  to  the  order  in  which  those  cusps  are  developed.     Thus,  in  d. 
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in  the  artiodactyls  the  order  is  proto-,  trito-,  tetarto-  and  deutero- 
coaes.  U'  !□  the  same  group  has  a  cusp  internal  to  the  paracone, 
which  seldom  appears  io  other  types. 

7.  So  Tar  as  the  iioinologies  of  the  cusps  in  the  premolars  and 
milk  molars  are  coucerued.  the  results  of  palteontology  agree  exactly 
with  those  of  embryology. 
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December  6. 

The  President,  General  Isaac  J.  Wistar,  in  the  chair. 

Fifty-eight  persons  present 

Papers  under  the  following  titles  were  presented  for  publication : — 

"  Notes  on  Monarda  fistulosa."    Bj  Thomas  Meehan. 
"  The  Phenomenon  of  Fertilization  in  the  Flowers  of  Monarda 
fistulosa."    Bj  Ida  A.  Keller. 

The  supposed  South  Chester  Valley  Hill  Faidt, — Mr.  Theo.  D. 
Rand  remarked  that  in  the  Final  Report  of  the  Second  Geological 
Survey  of  Pennsylvania,  p.  174,  the  following  occurs:  "In  Mont- 
gomery County  the  North  Valley  Hill  belt  of  quartzite  undoubtedly 
continues  beneath  the  Schuylkill,  on  the  same  nearly  east  course, 
nearly  to  the  Bucks  County  line  ....  runs  on  six  miles  into 
Moreland  township.  Here  it  ends,  spooning  to  a  point,  and  then 
sweeping  round  the  east  spoon  point  of  the  lime-stone  ...  it 
returns  westward  as  the  south  border  of  the  limestone  to  the 
Schuylkill,  at  Conshohocken ; "  and.  on  the  same  page  in  a  foot  note : 

"  Here  the  South  Valley  Hill  begins  and  runs  west  into  Lancaster 
County.  We  should,  of  course,  suppose  that  this  southern  barrier  of 
the  synclinal  limestone  valley  would  be  made  by  the  quartzite. 
But  It  is  made  of  hydromica  slate.  Repeated  reports  have  been 
made  during  the  last  fifty  years  of  the  discovery  of  the  quartzite 
( '  Potsdam  sandstone  ' )  at  various  points  along  the  South  Valley 
Hill;  and  no  doubt  specimens  of  quartzite  have  been  picked  up, 
and  even  thin  outcrops  of  thin  quartzite  beds  among  the  slates  have 
been  seen.  But  these  amount  to  nothing.  They  cannot  be  accepted 
as  expressing  with  any  certainty  the  reappearance  of  the  North 
Valley  Hill  belt  on  the  South  Valley  Hill  side  of  the  limestone.  It 
looks  as  if  the  North  Valley  Hill  rocks  descend  against  a  great 
fault,  running  along  the  foot  of  the  South  Valley  Hill,  and  are 
there  entirely  cut  off  by  it,  probably  thrown  by  it  ( in  company 
with  the  lower  limestone  beds, )  high  into  the  air  on  the  Delaware 
side  of  the  fault. 

''Now  it  is  just  at  Conshohocken  that  the  Schuylkill  River  breaks 
out  of  the  Chester  County  Limestone  Valley  to  find  its  way  to  the 
sea,  viz.,  in  the  short  interval  between  the  east  end  of  the  hydrom- 
ica belt  of  the  South  Valley  Hill  coming  from  the  west,  and  the 
west  end  of  the  southern  quartzite  outcrop  coming  from  the  east 
What  does  this  mean  ?  Surely  it  is  an  added  proof  of  a  great 
fault ;  and  of  the  total  difference  of  the  two  formations ;  and  of  the 
futility  of  all  endeavors  to  discover  a  southerly  synclinal  rise  of  the 
quartzite  along  the  South  Valley  Hill." 
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If  for  ConshohockeD  m  tbe  text,  Spring  Mill,  a  mile  aad  a.  half 
below  Conahohocken,  be  read,  the  fuels  stated  agree  with  these  obser- 
vationa,  but  with  tbestatenieotsiuthefootuole  these  observatious do 
not  at  all  accord. 

1,  The  South  Valley  Hill  does  uot  end  at  ConsbohoekeD  ;  on  the 
contrary  it  extends  eastward  nearly  three  miles,  ag  correctly  repre- 
sented ou  Mr.  Hall's  map  in  Keport,  Vol.  C  and  apparently  ends  in  a 
spoon  tibove  the  limestone,  as  in  turn  does  the  latter  above  the  Cam- 
brian sandstone  and  the  Cambrian  above  the  Laurentian,  This  is  about 
a  half  mile  nearly  north  of  Marble  Hull ;  the  exposures  are  many 
and  clear,  and  the  ending  is  in  a  very  conspicuouB  hill  which  com- 
mands an  extended  view  westward. 

2,  The  southern  quartzite  does  not  end  at  the  Schuylkill.  Aa 
this  has  been  repeatedly  stated  in  the  reports  of  the  survey,  and  as 
in  this  last  re|M)rt,  the  nou-esiatence  of  the  Cambrian  soutu  of  the 
limestone,  west  of  the  Schuylkill,  is  reiterated,  in  spite  of  proof  here- 
tofore adduced  before  the  Geological  and  Mineralogical  Section  of 
the  Academy,  he  would  ask  attention  to  the  specimens  on  the  table, 
from  various  localities  within  the  area  in  which  the  Cambrian  sand- 
stone is  recognized,  and  also  from  the  "  thin  outcrops "  which 
"  amount  to  nothing"  along  a  line,  the  direct  lineal  continuation  of 
the  Barren  Hill-Spring  Mill  outcrops,  and  at  distances  from  the 
Schuylkill  of  respectively: — Gulf  11;  County  Line  2;  Stackers 
24 ;  Hare's  2j ;  Fenimore's  Si ;  Wayne  4  miles  southwest  of  the 
river. 

This  line  is  directly  south  of  a  line  of  limestone  outcrops,  precisely 
as  is  that  east  of  the  Schuylkill. 

It  is  true  that  the  exposures  are  scattered  and  the  stratum  narrow, 
but,  except  the  specimen  from  northwest  of  West  Chester,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  rock  is  in  place,  and  as  to  its  absolute 
identity,  no  one  who  examines  the  specinienB  can  be  in  doubt.  That 
the  belt  is  narrowing  westwardly  is  shown  by  a  comparison  of  the 
Barren  Hill  with  the  Siiring  Mill  outcrop,  besides  which  be  believed 
that  the  schists  of  Cream  Valley  belong  to  the  same  horizon, 
resembling;  as  they  do  those  occurring  between  the  Cambrian  sand- 
stone of  the  North  Valley  Hill  and  the  limestone  of  the  Chester 
Valley.  These  schists  are  colored  on  Dr.  Frazer'a  map  in  C  as 
aioic  schists,  etc.,  the  same  color  is  given  the  Laurentian  north 
of  the  Cambrian,  though  he  could  not  believe  that  this  was  Dr. 
Franer's  intenlion.  In  one  of  the  areas  thus  colored,  the  great 
quarries  northwest  of  Pomeroy  have  been  opened,  whence  much 
stone  has  been  obtained  for  recent  work  in  Philadelphia  bv  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad.  This  rock  is  the  typical  Cambrian  sand- 
stone of  the  region.  There  were  specimens  of  it  and  of  the  schists 
on  the  table. 

The  limestone  referred  to  as  flanking  the  Cambrian  west  of  the 
Schuylkill,  and  on  its  north  side,  occupies  the  floor  of  the  narrow 
valley,  locally  known  aa  Cream  Valley,  deep,  with  steep  slopes  near 
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the  Schuylkill,  but,  from  the  rising  of  its  floor,  almost  obliterated 
beyond  Wayne.  The  limestone  is  narrow  and  rarely  visible  west  of 
West  Conshohocken,  but  at  points  distant  respectively  as  follows : 
Gulf  li ;  Stacker's  2i  ;  and  Pechin's  3  miles  from  the  Schuylkill 
it  appears  in  place,  beyond  which  occasional  sink-holes  indicate  its 
underlying.  Northwest  of  West  Chester  it  once  more  appears 
accompanied  by  the  same  schists  as  form  much  of  the  floor  of  Cream 
Valley,  and  which  can  be  followed  the  whole  dbtance. 

Beyond  this,  and  in  almost  the  same  line  outcrops  are  numerous, 
accompanied  by  the  same  rocks  until  we  reach  the  great  outcrops 
near  Doe  Run  in  middle  Chester  Co.,  where,  again,  the  existence  of 
the  Cambrian  south  of  the  limestone  is  universally  admitted. 

He  could  not,  therefore,  admit  the  futility  of  all  endeavors  to 
discover  a  southerly  synclinal  rise  of  the  quartzite  along  the  South 
Valley  Hill,  but  would  submit  that  if  in  a  lineal  distance  of  about 
thirty  miles,  section  lines  be  drawn  a  mile  apart,  and  more  than  one- 
half  of  these  show  an  orderly  succession  from  the  outside  to  the 
center,  while  the  others  show  in  part  the  same  with  the  remainder 
concealed  by  surface  soil,  the  evidence  of  a  simple  synclinal  is  incon- 
trovertible. It  is  only  by  the  assumption  that  rocks,  which  anyone 
who  seeks  may  find,  do  not  exist,  that  the  necessity  of  a  fault 
becomes  apparent.  It  is  true  that  the  sandy  mica  schists,  at  times 
gametiferous,  present  a  difficulty,  but  if  these  be  divorced  from  the 
South  Valley  Hill  hydro  mica  schists  with  which  they  have  no  con- 
nection, and  be  regarded  as  a  part  of  the  Cambrian,  and  the  Lime- 
stone, also  Cambrfan,  as  Walcott's  recent  discoveries  seem  to  indicate, 
the  objection  vanishes.  It  is  certainly  true  that  in  Chester  County 
the  limestones  are  both  underlaid  and  overlaid  with  schists  and 
gneisses,  among  which,  close  to,  but  not  in  contact  with  the  limestone, 
so  far  as  he  had  seen,  occurs  at  numerous  localities  the  characteris- 
tic Cambrian  Sandstone  with  its  micaceous  parting,  its  rhomboidal 
jointing  and  its  minute  and  usually  disjointed  tourmalines.  One  of 
the  most  remarkable  facts  is  the  wonderful  uniformity  of  this  rock 
from  numerous  and  widely  scattered  outcrops  over  an  area  of  more 
than  fifty  miles  in  length,  and  ten  miles  in  greatest  breadth. 
Indeed  so  exactly  alike  is  the  rock  that  it  is  impossible  to  determine 
the  locality  by  inspection  of  the  specimens.  The  specimens  shown 
to-night  verify  this. 


December  13. 
The  President,  General  Isaac  J.  Wistar,  in  the  chair. 

Thirty-one  persons  present. 

A  paper  entitled  ''  The  Principle  of  the  Conservation  of  Energy 
in  Biological  Evolution,  a  Reclamation  and  Critique,"  by  John  A. 
Ryder,  was  presented  for  publication. 
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Mr.  Jo9.  Willcox  read  a  paper  entitled  "  A  Theory  of  the 
Ori^n  and  Development  of  the  Enrth  and  Heavenly  Bodies."    (No 

abstract  presented  for  publication.) 

Decembeb  20. 
The  President,  General  Isaac  J.  Wistak,  in  the  chair. 

Oue  hundred  and  nineteen  persons  present. 

Papers  under  the  following  titles  were  presented  for  publication  ; — • 

"  The  Birds  of  Briuah  Columbia  and  Washington,  observed 
during  the  Spring  and  Summer  of  1892."    By  Samuel  N.  Rhoads. 

"  Extra  Morainic  Drift  of  the  Sust^uehanna,  Lehigh  and  Delaware 
Valleys."    By  G.  Frederick  Wright. 

Prof.  G.  F.  Wright  made  a  communication, illustrated  by  lan- 
tern slides,  on  the  evidence  of  the  existence  of  paleolithic  man  in 
America.     (No  abistract  presented  for  publication.) 


December  27. 
The  President,  General  Isaac  J.  Wistar,  i 

Two  hundred  and  forty-one  persona  present. 
The  following  were  ordered  to  be  printed : — 
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NOTES    ON    MONASDA   FI8TTTL08A. 
BY   THOMAS  MEEHAN. 

As  stated  Id  the  class-books,  Monarda  fisUiIosa  is  a  variable  species. 
A  plant  ID  ray  garden,  originally  from  a  shaded  woodland  in  East- 
ern Pennsylvania,  blooms  from  midsummer  continuously  till  frost. 

The  midsummer  heads  are  terminal.  At  the  base  of  the  common 
peduncle  is  a  pair  of  leaves  with  two  axillary  buds.  These  make 
branches,  and  the  earliest  capitulum  of  the  season  stands  regularly 
in  the  fork  made  by  these  branches. 

But  as  these  secondary  branches  grow  and  form  pairs  of  opposite 
leaves,  only  one  of  the  axillary  buds  in  the  lower  pair  pushes  into 
growth.  This  one  grows  with  so  much  vigor,  that  the  capitulum  is 
pushed  to  one  side,  the  common  peduncle  becomes  lateral,  and  the 
axillary  branch  becomes  the  leading  stem. 

At  the  next  node  the  same  behavior  prevails,  but  at  the  third 
node  both  axillary  buds  develop,  the  strongest,  however,  assuming 
leadership. 

The  secondary  branches  of  Monarda  jiMulom,  though  apparently 
forming  a  straight  stem,  are  formed  of  axillary  branches,  which, 
pushing  aside  the  terminal  common  peduncles  so  as  to  make  them 
lateral,  have  taken  the  position  of  the  leading  short  or  central  axis. 
How  this  method  of  forming  *' extra  axillary"  inflorescence  is 
brought  about,  I  have  explained  in  another  paper.^ 

The  flowers  are  centripetal.  It  takes  several  weeks  from  the  time 
the  central  flowers  of  the  capitulum  open  before  those  at  the  base 
follow.  At  this  date,  October  26th,  the  flowers  begin  to  open  by 
expanding  the  lobes  of  the  corolla  about  sundown.  Between  6  p.  m. 
and  9  p.  m.  twelve  had  opened.  By  daylight  next  morning,  in  the 
head  I  had  selected  for  observation,  there  were  twenty-four.  Rest 
follows,  and  nothing  more  is  done  in  this  direction  till  nightfall 
comes  again. 

The  manner  of  opening  is  exceptionally  interesting.  It  is  well  to 
examine  a  flower  a  day  before  it  would  naturally  open.  The  long 
hair  on  the  upi)er  lip  may  be  almost  termed  a  beard.  By  lightly 
pulling  this  beard  the  flower  bud  is  opened.  The  stamens  are  then 
seen   lying  flat  on  the  lower  lip,  with  the  lower  linear  lobe  of  this 

^Proceedings  of  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  of  Philadelphia,  188U,  p.  58, 
"  On  Corydalis  flavula.'* 

30 
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Il|)  turned  inward  on  itself  and  preyed  down  on  the  anthers  aa 
closel}'  as  if  thetie  latter  were  in  a  vise.  No  pollen  seenis  to  have 
been  ejected  &um  the  anther  cells. 

When  the  fuluesa  of  time  arrives  and  the  flower  opens,  the  lips 
springing  apart,  the  lower  lip  forms  a  tube  and  tightly  enfolds  the 
Hlnmente.  The  expansion  in  different  directions  of  the  lipe  of  the 
corolla  ia  rapid.  In  less  thitn  one  minute  there  will  be  a  space  of 
half  an  inch  between  them  at  their  apices.  The  straightening  of  the 
filaments  seems  to  be  the  chief  motor  in  this  movement.  The  efieot 
is  to  draw  the  filaments  wholly  from  the  enfoldnient  of  the  lower 
lobe.  The  central  lobe  of  the  lower  lip,  which  until  this  time  has 
been  pressed  down  on  the  anthers  as  already  noted,  rises  at  once 
when  the  tipper  lip  has  drawn  them  out,  and  assumes  a  vertical  posi- 
tion. This  is  the  last  active  effort.  Rest  then  follows  in  all  parts 
of  the  flower  till  next  evening,  when  the  little  lobe  takes  another 
start  and  falls  to  a  direct  plane  with  the  other  {lortions  of  the  lip. 

The  stamens  in  the  bud  are  rather  longer  than  the  upper  lobe  of 
the  corolla,  while  the  pistil  is  rather  shorter  ;  hence  when  these  are 
enfolded  by  the  upper  lip,  only  the  upper  portion  of  the  stamens 
with  the  anthers,  project  beyond  the  apex  of  the  lip.  The  anther 
sacs  seem  to  burst  sinmltanei.u.-ly  witii  the  PNpiinsion  of  the  lipa, 
and  while  the  whole  pistil  is  enfolded  by  the  incurved  portion  of 
the  lip.  It  would  seem  that  no  pollen  would  reach  the  stigmas  at 
this  time. 

At  this  juncture  the  picture  is  extremely  beautiful.  In  all  the 
force  of  expansion  the  anthers  on  the  separate  filaments  continue 
connected  by  their  lower  tilaments  aud  become  erect,  looking,  with 
a  little  play  of  the  imagination,  hs  if  they  had  formed  a  blue  basket, 
the  pollen  representing  white  flowers,  the  basket  held  up  by  thctwo 
arms  over  the  head  of  an  invisible  cherub,  as  seen  in  some 
conventional  pictures  of  a  child  with  flowers.  It  is  not  till  some 
time  afterwiird  that  the  divided  apex  of  the  pistil  protrudes. 

At  night-fall  the  next  day  the  stamens  begin  to  wither.  The 
anthers  consist  of  two  linear  cells,  end  to  end,  and  so  close  as  to  be 
almost  confluent.  These  two  cells  do  not  shrivel  simultaneously; 
the  upper  one  goes  first.  As  neighboring  genera  have  but  one  cell, 
this  little  matter  is  of  interest,  as  showing  the  connecting  link. 
During  the  withering  the  viscid  matter  which  caused  the  adherence 
of  the  pollen,  seems  to  dry,  and  the  pollen,  probably  still  function- 
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But  what  is  the  behavior  of  the  pistil  during  all  this  time?  It 
is  wholly  enfolded  by  the  involute  lobe  of  the  lip,  though  in  a  few 
instances  one  of  the  style  branches  may  slightly  protrude  at  the 
apex  of  the  lip ;  but  the  full  growth  and  development  is  the  work 
of  another  day.  After  the  style  has  grown  sufficiently  to  carry  the 
branches  beyond  the  apex  of  the  lip,  the  branches  expand,  the 
larger  branch  curving  backward  and  forming  a  complete  circle. 
It  takes  about  an  hour  to  complete  the  circle. 

I  have  utterly  failed  to  form  any  conception  as  to  how  the  flower 
effects  fertilization.  At  the  final  drying  up  of  the  gelatinous  pol- 
len, when  it  is  then  distributed  by  the  wind  or  insects,  it  would  be 
possible  for  some  to  be  carried  to  flowers  with  the  exposed  styles. 
But  this  would  involve  the  later  flowers  in  barrenness,  which  does 
not  seem  to  be  the  case.  Moreover  the  condition  of  the  ova 
indicates  that  fertilization  is  efi*ected  in  some  earlier  stage  of 
anthesis;  and  the,  so  far  as  my  examination  now  goes,  unerring 
fertility  of  every  flower,  would  lead  one  to  suspect  self  pollination 
in  some  obscure  way.  Every  one  of  150  flowers  in  a  single  head 
was  fertile.  In  grinding  up  these  flowers  with  finger  and  thumb 
to  get  at  the  nutlets  183  perfect  seeds  were  found.  This  showed 
that  in  some  of  the  flowers  the  whole  number  of  four  seeds  in 
«ach  had  not  been  perfected. 

The  results  of  my  week  of  observation  on  this  plant  were  so  inter- 
esting and  so  puzzling  that  I  was  anxious  to  have  the  whole  subject 
reviewed  independently  of  any  suggestions  of  my  own.  I  gave  some 
material  to  Dr.  Ida  A.  Keller,  a  close  observer  in  similar  lines  of 
study  with  myself,  and  the  results  of  whose  studies  will  appear 
in  the  following  paper. 
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THE  FHEBOUnOlT  OF  FEBTILIZATION  IH  THE  FLOWEBS  OF 
MOITAKDA  FIBTDL08A. 

BY   IDA    A.    KELLER,    TH,  D. 

Although  a.  coDSpicuous  flower  aod  an  irregularly  shaped  carolta 
are  apt  to  lead  oae  to  suspect  that  these  are  particular  adaptations 
to  aid  in  securing  cross  fertilization,  yet  on  the  other  hand  close 
observations  have  shown  that  these  characteristics  do  not  always 
imply  the  desire  to  attract  insect  risttors.  Nor  is  the  idea  that 
close  fertilization  is  only  resorted  to  when  the  arrangements  made 
to  favor  cross  fertilization  have  failed  in  tlieir  mission,  perhaps  as 
generally  true  as  is  often  supposed.  The  discovery  of  fertilization 
in  the  bud,  receotly  described  by  Mr,  Mcehan  in  J^alva  rotundi- 
folia  tends  to  confirm  this  view,  Here  fertilization,  as  Mr.  Meehan 
has  shown,  takes  place  iu  the  bud,  and  the  case  is  not  exactly  as 
described  by  Prof.  Miiller,  who  says:  "As  examples  of  the  count- 
leas  ways  in  which  plants  revert  to  self  fertilization  in  default  of 
sufficient  insect  visile,  I  may  mention  the  following: — Iu  some 
dichoguniic  flowers  the  stigmas  curl  back  upon  the  anthers  or  other 
parts  which  still  retain  some  pollen,"  '  and  as  an  instance  of  this  he 
gives  the  flowers  of  Malva  TotundiJuUa.  But  in  the  flowers  of  this 
plant  examined  by  Mr.  Meehan,  the  deposition  of  pollen  on  the 
stigma  lobes  and  the  formation  of  pollen  tubes  begin  before  the 
stigma  lobes  arc  curled  backward. 

Aside  from  those  cases  to  which  the  term  eleistogamic  is  partic- 
ularly applied:  those  in  which  twoformsof  flowers  are  produced,  one 
form  being  small,  odorless,  inconspicuous  and  cla'^d,  in  addition  to  the 
ordinary  large  conspicuous  flower.",  which  are  also  much  less  fertile, 
numerous  instances  are  known  where  fertilization  takes  place  in  the 
unopened  bud.  The  term  cleistogamy  might  with  equal  propriety 
be  extended  to  all  cases  where  fertilization  takes  place  before  anthe- 
sis,  even  with  the  entire  absence  of  any  dimorphism,  and  will  per- 
haps in  time  be  so  extended. 

An  interesting  form  showing  such  close  fertilization  is  found  in 
the  buds  of  the  ordinary  flowers  of  Moiiarda  fistiilosa.  The  figures 
of  Plate  XV  represent  different  stages  of  the  o|)euing  of  the 
flower.     Beginning  with  Fig.  A,  the  oldest  flower  represented,  we 
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notice  that  the  corolla  is  about  to  wilt,  the  staraeDS  have  shriv- 
elled up,  but  the  style  projects  at  full  length  from  below  the  upper 
lip  of  the  corolla ;  no  pollen  was  noticeable  on  the  lobes  of  the 
stigma,  but  the  lobes  are  widely  separated.  The  next  younger 
flower,  B,  shows  the  corolla  still  fresh,  the  style  not  yet  quite 
•exserted,  the  stamens  have  wilted,  and  the  stigma  lobes  are  sepa- 
rated. The  next  younger  flower,  C,  has  opened  and  the  filaments, 
which  have  a  fold  in  the  bud,  are  straightening  out ;  the  style  is 
quite  hidden  under  the  upper  lip  of  the  corolla.  Fig  (7  represents 
the  style  taken  out  from  the  upper  lip ;  the  lobes  of  the  stigma 
are  closed.  Fig.  D,  the  next  stage,  represents  a  bud  just  opened, 
and  the  stamens  beginning  to  protrude. 

Fig.  £^  represents  a  closed  bud,  ready  to  open.  £'  represents 
this  bud  forcibly  opened,  and  £'  shows  the  anthers  united.  Fig.  F 
is  about  the  same  as  £,  but  here  in  F*  a  portion  of  the  corolla  is 
removed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  expose  the  relative  position  of 
anthers  and  style  in  the  closed  bud.  It  was  found  that  the  anther 
cells  had  discharged  their  pollen,  that  the  lobes  of  the  style  were 
widely  separated,  and,  in  the  case  represented  in  the  drawing,  the 
longest  lobe  of  the  style  was  actually  dipping  into  the  upper  cell  of 
one  of  the  anthers.  The  style,  it  will  be  observed,  curves  over  the 
top  of  the  anthers.  Its  shape  at  that  time  is  best  seen  in  Fig.  F* 
which  represents  the  style  (upper  portion)  taken  out  from  the  bud 
F.  Fig.  F^  represents  the  same  style  much  more  highly  magnified, 
with  the  pollen  attached  to  it. 

I  have  noticed  pollen  discharged  in  small  quantity  in  extremely 
young  buds,  but  at  present  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  say  just  at  what 
period  fertilization  begins.  The  stigma  lobes  are  separated  at  a 
very  early  period.  One  fact  which  leads  me  to  suspect  that  fertili- 
zation begins  at  this  early  period  is  the  presence  of  peculiar 
masses  which  strongly  resemble  the  protoplasmic  contents  of  the 
pollen  grains.  These  I  have  represented  in  (7,  the  style  of  C*  highly 
magnified.  These  masses  could  not  be  detected  in  fresh  material, 
but  were  invariably  found  in  styles  of  flowers  which  had  been  kept 
in  alcohol.  They  are  inside  of  the  tissue  of  the  style  and  usually 
found  throughout  its  entire  length,  although  they  are  more  or  less 
irregularly  distributed.  To  the  right  of  (7  are  three  pollen 
granules,  and  on  comparison  with  these  the  yellowish  masses  in  the 
style  seem  as  a  rule  smaller,  often  more  or  less  disorganized,  and 
frec|uently  lumped  together.    A  final  decision  as  to  the  character 
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If  it  can  be  taken  for  granted  then  tbat  the  flowers  of  Monanla 
Jielulom  present  the  phenomenon  of  close  fertilization  in  the  bud, 
the  question  uaturally  arises,  wUy  should  the  flowers  expand, 
protrude  tlie  Btumens,  and  (inally  the  Style  ?  This  <|uestion  must  aa 
yet  remain  unanswered.  In  case  of  the  Fomariacere,  where,  with 
the  exception  of  Hypecouvi,  according  to  Hildebraud,'  close  lertili- 
zation  is  unavoidable,  the  anthers  shrivel  up  as  soon  as  tliey  have 
deposited  their  polleu  ou  the  stigma,  while  in  the  ease  of  Monorda 
JUlnloia  they  become  eseerted  after  they  have  deposited  some  of  their 
pollen  on  the  style,  and  remain  so  esserted  for  a  certain  period 
of  time.  The  same  is  true  of  the  style.  This  seems  particularly 
strange  iu  view  of  the  fact  that  the  style  usually  wilts  very  shortly 
after  fertilisation  is  accomplished,  instead  of  showing  the  phenomena 
of  growth  and  expansion  here  witnessed.  But  another  observation  of 
Hildebrand's  should  here  be  mentioned.  In  his  experiraeiits  on 
Excholtzia  ealifomica  he  noticed  that  in  case  of  fertilisation  with 
the  pollen  from  another  flower,  the  petals  soon  fell  off  and  the  style 
quickly  wilted,  while  n  f  f   t  lizntion  with  the  pollen  from 

the  same  flower,  the  f  t  L    d     pp  d  at  a  much  later  period,  and 
the  style  remained  fre  I   n  u  h  1  nge   ' 

The  above  observat  ns  n  1/  irda  Jisiutaea  were  made  in 
November ;  as  the  t  me  f  hi  n  ng  of  this  plant  extends  over 
a  long  period,  it  is  p  ble  that  it  may  vary  in  its  method 
of  fertilization  at  different  times  of  the  year.  The  species,  accord- 
ing toGray,ia  extremely  variable.  It  is  represented  in  addition  to  the 
type  by  well  marked  forms  of  var.  mbm  Gray,  var.  media  Gray, 
var.  mu/lif  Benth.  The  chief  differences  being  in  the  flower,  inter- 
esting variations  in  the  methods  of  fertilization  may  be  looked  for. 

'K.  Itildebrand.  Litter  die  BcMlnbun^s  vuriclituneen  liei  tlcn  Fumariaceen. 
PriiigOieim^s  Jahrb.  fur  wissen.  Bot..  VII,  Band,  p.  456. 

'Ubcr  die  Besiaiibungs  vorichluiigcn  bei  den  Fumaiiaceen  Pringsh.'s  Jahrb, 
tilr  wis.  Botanik,  Hd.   VII,  1809-1870,  p.  HiS. 
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THE  PBIHCIPLE  OF  THE  COHSEBVATIOH  OF  ENEBOT  IN  BIOLOGICAL 
EVOLimOH :  A  BECLAMATIOH  AND  CBITIQITE. 

BY   JOHN    A.   RYDER. 

The  present  paper  owes  its  existence  to  the  recent  discussion  of 
the  principle  of  conservation  of  energy  in  relation  to  biological 
evolution/  at  the  Rochester  meeting  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  August,  1892,  and  to 
the  fact  that  I  had  made  a  similar  criticism'  of  the  views  of 
Weismann  and  his  followers  nearly  two  years  earlier,  which  was 
published  in  the  same  journal.  My  earlier  paper,  though  not 
as  full  and  complete  a  refutation  of  the  erroneous  opinions  of 
Weismann  as  Dr.  Miles'  article,  anticipated  the  latter's  main  line 
of  argument  by  almost  or  quite  two  years.  While  this  is  true, 
it  affords  me  great  pleasure  to  find  that  others  are  coming  for- 
ward to  criticise,  from  a  scientific  standpoint,  the  very  vulnerable 
and  untenable  position  of  the  Neo-Darwinians.  ^hile  it  is  a  great 
satisfaction  to  be  able  to  hail  the  advent  of  new  supporters  of 
Lamarck's  doctrine,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  call  the  attention  of 
students  to  the  original  position  of  Lamarck,  and  the  ease  with 
which  it  may  be  made  to  conform  to  the  requirements  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  conservation  of  energy  as  bearing  upon  organic  evolution. 
In  the  Introduction  to  the  " Animaux  sans  Vert^bres  "  (Ed.  of  De- 
shayes  and  Milne-Edwards,  Bruxelles,  1837,  Tom.  I,  p.  14)  occur 
the  following  statements  of  principles. 

"  First  Principle :  Every  fact  or  phenomenon  of  which  observa- 
tion makes  us  cognizant,  is  essentially  physical,  and  owes  its  exist- 
ence or  production  to  some  body,  or  to  the  relations  between 
bodies." 

"Second  Principle:  Every  movement  or  change,  every  active 
force,  and  every  effect  whatsoever  observed  in  a  body,  depend 
necessarily  upon  mechanical  causes  regulated  by  their  laws." 

"Third  Principle:  Every  fact  or  phenomenon  observed  in  a 
living  body  is  at  once  a  physical  fact  or  phenomenon,  and  a  product 
of  organization." 


^Heredity  of  acquired  characters,  by  Dr.  Manly  Miles.     American  Naturalist, 
XXVI.  1892,  pp.  887-900. 

'A  physiological  hypothesis  of  heredity  and  variation.    American  Naturalist, 
Januaiy,  1890,  pp.  87-92. 
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LaDiarcli's  laws  of  metainorpbosis  or  the  tranamutation  of  forms, 
I  have  rendered  as  follows  from  tbe  same  soiiroe : — 

I.  "Life,  with  it.«  peculiar  forces,  tends  to  contiuually  augment 
the  volume  of  all  bodies  which  possess  it,  and  to  extend  the  diuetl- 
Bioni  of  their  parts,  up  to  the  end  of  the  term  of  life." 

II.  '■  The  production  of  a  new  organ  in  an  animal  body  reeulta 
from  a  new  need  which  has  arisen  unexpectedly,  and  whicb  con- 
tinues to  make  itself  felt,  and  which  causes  new  movements  to  be 
made  to  which  this  need  gave  origin  and  maiotainance." 

III.  "The  development  of  the  organs  and  their  strength  of 
action  are  constantly  in  proportion  to  the  extent  or  degree  to  which 
they  are  used." 

IV.  "  The  fourth  law  asserts  the  hereditary  trausniiesion  of  char- 
acters acquired  under  the  operation  of  laws  II  and  III." 

The  fir*t  law  tacitly  recognizes  growth  in  volume,  with  ita  con- 
comitant development  of  energy,  as  a  factor  in  evolution,  while  the 
second  recognizes  the  fact  of  physiological  or  adaptive  response. 
The  third  supplements  the  second  in  a  most  logical  way. 

The  third  law  recognizes  the  'quantitative  nature  of  adaptive 
response  in  orffanisms.  and  has  a  very  wide  range  of  application. 
It  tiK'itlv  recogniws  what  phvsiiiIoginfs  niiipt  now  regard  as  self- 
evident,  namely,  that  adaptation,  so  far  as  that  process  involvea  the 
expenditure  of  energy,  must  go  on  in  conformity  with  the  principle 
of  the  conservation  of  energy,  a  principle  which  had  not  been 
developed  as  a  scientific  conception  in  Lamarck's  time. 

The  "  first  and  second  principles,"  cited  above,  have  some  remark- 
able recent  parallels.  Lamarck  here  recognizes  tbe  laws  of  motion, 
but  their  connection  with  tbe  development  of  energy  necessarily 
escaped  him.  It  is,  nevertheless.  Instructive  to  cite  here  Prof. 
Barker's  definition  of  energy,  as  given  in  his  recent  treatise; 
"Physics."  Aflersome  preliminary  discus'sion,  Prof.  Barker  says: — 
"  Energy  may  be  provisionally  defined,  therefore,  as  a  condition  of 
matter  in  virtue  of  which  any  defiuite  portion  of  it  may  be  made 
to  eH'ect  changes  in  other  definite  portions."  Now  these  changes 
referred  to  by  Prof  Barker  have  to  take  place  through  tbe  develop- 
ment of  motion,  according  to  mechanical  laws.  In  L.amarck'B 
"  third  jirlnciple,"  the  logical  step  is  taken  which  leads  from  tbe 
"not  !iviiig"to  tlie"living"  forms  of  the  exhibition  of  energy. 
Tliis  a]iprcc'iati<m,  by  Lamarck,  of  the  identity  of  the  underlying 
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motion,  and  the  development  of  energy  in  living  and  dead  matter, 
is  most  remarkable,  and  indicates  that  he  must  have  had  some  sort 
of  inkling  or  intimation  that  the  energies  of  living  things  and  dead 
things  were  somehow,  and  in  some  sense,  to  be  regarded  as  kindred 
or  mutually  convertible,  as  implied  by  the  modem  doctrine  of  the 
conservation  of  force,  through  a  series  of  intervening  anabolic  and 
katabolic  steps,  as  established  by  modern  physiology.  Energy  is 
thus  stored  or  rendered  potential  in  form  in  living  bodies  by  a 
■series  of  complex  chemical  processes,  in  consequence  of  which 
motion,  or  the  liberation  of  energy  as  heat,  nervous  energy,  muscu- 
lar motion,  is  rendered  possible. 

Lamarck's  conceptions  were,  however,  much  restricted  in  applica- 
tion in  his  own  day.  They  were  evidently  most  clear  to  him  in 
animal  forms,  where  motions  were  obvious  to  the  unaided  eye.  In 
the  study  of  the  microscopic  elements,  or  cells  of  animals,  little  had 
been  done  in  his  time.  In  fact  the  science  of  histology  had  still  to 
be  developed,  while  modern  animal  and  vegetable  physiology  were 
i3till  farther  removed  from  him  in  the  future.  We  can,  therefore, 
be  only  the  more  surprised  that  the  prophetic  intuitions  of  Lamarck 
■should  have  been  as  far-reaching  as  they  have  since  proved  to  be. 
If,  as  has  been  intimated  above,  we  were  to  grant  him  the  perception 
of  the  great  principle  of  the  conservation  of  energy  as  viewed  at  the 
present  time,  his  principles  would  require  but  slight  modification  to 
oonform  perfectly  to  its  requirements,  as  a  working  hypothesis  in  the 
study  of  the  causation  of  variations. 

We  are  told  by  the  Weismannians,  or  Neo-Darwiuians,  that 
acquired  characters,  or  such  as  have  been  developed  through  use — 
■exercise  of  function — cannot  be  inherited.  Since  all  characters 
whatever  could  be  acquired  only  through  disturbance  of  the  balance 
or  equilibrium  of  the  functions  and  metabolism  during  growth,  and 
consequently  the  relative  proportions  and  normal  functional  activi- 
ties of  the  parts  of  organisms,  the  statement  that  the  effects  of  iise 
and  disuse  cannot  be  inherited,  will  hardly  need  refutation  at  this 
stage  of  my  argument. 

This  leads  us  at  once  to  the  essence  of  the  question,  namely: 
Since  all  characters  had  to  be  acquired,  it  will  naturally  be  asked, 
"  How,  then,  from  a  mechanical  or  physical  point  of  view,  were 
they  acquired?" 

Weissmann  and  his  followers  formulate  an  hypothesis  of  the  contin- 
uity and  variability  of  an  immortal  isolated  germ-plasm,  by  means 
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of  which  it  is  believed  that  new  characters  will  arise  iu  the  course 
of  germ-do V el opmoDt,  the  favorable  or  useful  variants  of  which  in 
the  completely  developed  organiems,  will  be  preserved  by  uatural 
salection.  The  further  assumption  ia  also  made  that  no  character 
Mcquired  by  the  soma,  or  body  of  the  parent,  through  use,  dii>u»e  or 
mutilation  of  its  parts,  cau  he  transmitted  to  its  ofTspring.  The 
antagoniem  of  Weismann  and  Lanjarck  are  thus  eeen  to  be  most 
perfect. 

Weismano,  however,  has  latterly  been  obliged  to  admit  that  it 
was  "absurd  to  say  that  an  immortal  substance  can  be  converted 
into  a  mortal  substance,"  as  pointed  out  by  Prof  Vines.  He  has 
also  been  compelled,  as  a  consequence,  to  retreat  from  his  position 
declarlug  the  immortal  molecular  stability  of  germ-plasm.  He 
says:  "An  immortal,  unalterable  living  gHb»ta7iee  doe»  not  exi»i,  hut 
only  immortal  Jorms  of  aetivity  m  organized  matter."  Upon  which 
Prof,  Miles  commenta  as  follows:  —  "The  material  continuity  of 
the  germ  plasma  ia  therefore  discarded  and  replnced  with  the  con- 
ception of  a  mmie  of  motion,  manifest  in  matter  that  is  continually 
undergoing  metabolic  changes." 

Weismann  is  therefore  logically  driven  to  entirely  abandon  his 
original  position.  Dr.  Miles'  answer  to  Weismann's  position 
regarding  mutilations  is  the  only  sound  argument  I  have  met  with 
in  this  connection.  It  is : —  "  The  failure  of  the  effects  of  injuries 
or  mutilations  to  make  their  appearance  in  the  offspring,  cannot  be 
admitted  as  evidence  to  prove  the  non-inheritance  of  acquired  char- 
acters, as  the  physiological  activities  of  the  system  [organization  of 
the  species]  that  are  required  to  produce  the  morphological  peculiar- 
ities have  not  been  established,  and  there  can  be  no  tendency  of  the 
organism  to  reproduce  them." 

It  is  now  proposed  to  show  that  Weismann's  hypothesis  is  ulti- 
mately force)!  to  assume,  or  take  for  granted,  the  modernized 
Lamarckinn  theory  of  the  causes  of  variation,  without  acknowledg- 
ing the  appropriation.  This  is  especially  true,  since  he  admits  the 
existence  of  "  immortal  formsof  the  activity  of  organized  matter," 
while  rejecting  the  immortal  substance. 

Since  no  mass  of  nmtter,  living  or  dead,  can  change  its  own  con- 
figuration, except  through  the  motion  of  some  of  its  own  parte, 
however  small,  among  themselves,  it  follows  that  such  a  change  of 
configuration  signifies  the  expenditure  of  energy. 
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If  any  body  or  mass  of  matter,  liviDg  or  dead,  be  placed  anywhere 
in  space  in  order  that  its  configuration  may  be  changed,  the  neces- 
sary energy  and  consequent  motion  competent  to  do  so  must  be 
developed :  — 

(a.)  By  a  physical  change  in  some  part  of  the  substance  of  the 
mass  itself,  or, 

(b.)  The  necessary  energy  competent  to  change  the  configuration 
of  the  mass  must  be  developed  in  material  bodies,  external  to  the 
mass  itself,  or, 

(c.)  Part  of  the  energy  necessary  to  produce  a  change  in  the  con- 
figuration of  the  mass  must  be  developed  by  a  physical  change  in  a 
portion  of  the  substance  of  the  mass  itself,  in  conjunction  or  simul- 
taneously with  an  energy,  or  energies,  developed  by  a  mass  or  body, 
masses  or  bodies,  external  to  itself.  These  three  are  the  only  possi- 
ble conditions. 

But,  since  all  masses,  living  or  dead,  at  the  earth's  surface  are 
known  to  be  subject  to  the  action  of  forces  developed  within  them- 
selves, as  well  as  forces  developed  external  to  themselves,  the  third 
condition  (c)  holds  for  all  masses  living  or  dead. 

Therefore  the  conclusion  is  that  no  mass  at  the  earth's  surface, 
either  living  or  dead,  can  by  any  thinkable  possibility  change  its 
own  configuration,  except  under  the  condition  that  a  combination  of 
internally  and  externally  developed  forces,  agencies  or  energies 
shall  cooperate  to  that  end.  In  other  words,  there  can  be  no  change 
of  configuration  of  a  body  without  the  expenditure  or  dissipation 
of  energy. 

Now,  for  the  application  of  these  known  principles. 

Since  variations  of  configuration,  no  matter  whether  they  affect 
the  adult  organism  or  its  early  stages,  imply  variations  in  the  oper- 
ation of  internally  and  externally  developed  forces  or  energies 
competent  to  produce  such  changes  of  configuration,  it  follows  that 
all  changes  in  the  forms  of  organisms  involve  the  expenditure  of 
energy.  In  other  words,  all  variations  in  the  configuration  of 
organisms  must  be  dynamically  caused.  This  is  true  for  the  follow- 
ing reasons:  No  variation  in  the  configuration,  either  transient  or 
permanent  (and  therefore,  inheritable)  of  a  living  body,  can  be  pro- 
duced without  the  cooperation  of  internally  developed  motions, 
consequently,  of  energies,  with  externally  developed  energies  or 
such  as  are  derived  from  the  external  world.  Whether  these  coop- 
erating energies  are  measurable  or  not,  it  is  simply  impossible  for 
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tijem  not  to  su  cooperate,  since  life  is  charactem^d  bv  a  continuous 
display  of  energy.  Life  is  continuous  in  the  material  Buccesaion 
and  derivation  of  its  individuals,  und  thus  also  continuous  as  to  its 
dynamical  or  metabolic  processes,  or  the  display  of  its  energies.  It 
is  safe  to  say  that  the  oonlinuity  of  vital  energy  or  the  energy  of 
life,  is  a  far  more  potent  agency  in  the  evolution  of  organic  forms, 
than  the  coutiniiity  and  variability  of  germ  plaEm,  assumed  by 
Weismaun.  Vital  energy  and  coatuieal  energy  are  coexistent  and 
continuously  cooperative,     Weisniann  at  last  apprehends  this. 

Therefore,  whenever  a  Weismannian  speaks  of  variation?,  how- 
ever he  may  assume  that  they  are  caused,  lie  is  forced  to  tacitly 
imply  that  energy  is  consumed  or  dissipated  in  their  production, 
and  he  is  therefore  also  compelled  to  tacitly  admit  the  validity  of 
the  Lamarckian  method  of  reasoning. 

If  be  tries  to  escajw  the  snare  which  has  been  set  for  him,  as 
above,  he  is  placed  in  a  still  worse  and  even  more  compromising 
position,  viz.:  the  denial  of  the  validity  of  the  universal  principle  of 
the  conservation  of  energy. 

No  character  whatever,  of  any  living  thing,  however  trivial, 
can  he  acquired  without  the  expenditure  of  energy  and  tiedeveloj>- 
ment  of  motion  in  some  form;  therefore,  all  characters  are  so 
acquired.  Consequently,  natural  selection  can  choose  only  from 
amongst  characters  such  as  have  been  thus  dynamically  produced, 
according  to  Lamarck's  original  thesis,  modified  so  as  to  bring  it 
into  harmony  with  the  requirements  of  modern  science,  or  the  doc- 
trine of  the  conservation  of  energy. 

The  only  way  in  which  a  Weismannian,  or  Neo-Darwinian 
can  now  evade  the  rigorous  fatality  of  the  preceding  reasoning,  is  to 
declare  that  natural  seleclion  includes  in  the  scope  of  its  operations 
the  production  of  variations.  But  he  is  forbidden,  and  for  sound 
reasons,  to  do  this  by  the  express  denial  of  any  such  implication  or 
applicntioii  of  natural  selection,  by  the  great  expounder  of  ihat 
princi])le,  Diirwin  himself 

Disiiigenuousness  and  subterfuge  ou  the  part  of  Weismaunians, 
have  hitlierto  helped  to  keep  the  foregoing  disagreeable  statement  of 
the  facts  in  the  l>ackgri)und,  but  the  primary  fallacy  of  the  Weis- 
niannians,  or  Xeo-Darwinians,  has  now  been  exposed,  and  shown  to 
be  nsort  of  biological  scare-crow  that  we  may  confidently  leave  to 
wind,  weather  and  neglect.     The  mi.schief  that  Weisniann  has  done 
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sand  into  their  mental  eyes,  has  not  been  successfully  paralleled  in 
recent  times.  Weismann's  views,  as  shown  above,  carry  with  them 
the  implication  of  the  denial  of  the  validity,  within  the  pale  of 
biology,  of  the  doctrine  of  the  conservation  of  energy.  In  that 
they  do  this,  they  must  be  characterized  as  unscientific,  since  they 
are  not  in  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  modem  science. 

So  great  is  the  importance  of  the  recognition  of  the  principle  of 
the  conservation  of  energy  in  the  evolution  of  organic  forms,  that 
it  is  strange  that  it  has  not  been  hitherto  declared  that  it  is  the  very 
foundation  upon  which  all  further  progress  in  the  investigation  of 
biological  evolution  must  proceed. 

How  this  principle  is  to  be  applied  and  extended  in  biological 
research,  in  an  experimental  way  in  the  future,  it  is  obviously  not 
now  possible  to  indicate  in  detail,  but  that  such  was  the  method 
according  to  which  Nature  proceeded  to  evolve  new  forms,  seems  to 
be  proven  by  the  fact  that  organic  evolution  by  superposition  has 
occurred,  as  is  shown  by  countless  facts.  If  characters  have  been 
superposed  and  intensified  in  their  expression,  as  is  beautifully  shown 
by  the  evolution  of  such  structures  as  the  nervous  system  and  foetal 
membranes,  it  seems  that  the  interacting  energies  involved  in  bring- 
ing this  about  have  operated  cumulatively.  That  is,  that  every 
gain  of  surface  for  better  respiration  and  nutrition,  and  combina- 
tions of  both,  set  the  processes  of  the  development  of  physiological 
energy  going  at  a  greater  rate  of  eflSciency,  which  would  accelerate 
the  process  of  evolution  and  its  morphological  possibilities.  The 
rates  at  which  these  energies,  internally  and  externally  developed, 
shall  interact,  cannot  be  determined  by  natural  selection,  but  by 
growth  and  the  motion  of  parts  and  particles  dependent  upon  it. 

Weismann  nowhere  in  bis  prolix  and  tedious  essays,  except  in 
one  of  the  very  latest  answers  to  his  critics,  steps  aside  to  con- 
sider energy  in  relation  to  the  problems  he  is  discussing.  He  is 
simply  oblivious  of  the  existence  of  such  a  thing  as  energy  as  affect- 
ing the  question  before  him.  His  facts  may  or  may  not  have  the 
value  he  assigns  them,  his  reason  often  being  of  the  shallowest  and  most 
commonplace  texture,  as  for  example,  when  he  says :  "  The  object 
of  this  process  (sexual  reproduction)  is  to  create  those  individual 
differences  which  form  the  material  out  of  which  natural  selection 
produces  new  species."  In  this  case  he  has  mistaken  an  effect  for  a 
cause,  and  has  assigned  as  the  object  of  sexuality  an  end  or  final 
cause  upon  which  neither  he  nor  any  other  man  can  legitimately 
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dogmatize.  This  absurd  view  amounts  to  the  same  thing  as  aaaert- 
ing  that  organisms  have  the  power  to  develop  physiological  pro- 
oesses  with  coDBcious  fgresight,  so  aa  to  avoid  harm  coming  to  their 
race  !  This  is  on  a  par  with  Bftllbur's  reasouiug  with  respect  to  the 
cause  or  reosou  of  the  existence  of  the  polar  bodies,  namely,  as  a 
preventive  of  parthenogeneais ! 

The  criticisms  of  E,  H.  Ponltoii,  in  a  foot-note  on  p.  425  of 
Weism&tm's  Essays,  (£ng.  Trans.)  are  similar  to  those  ofiered  loiig 
ago  by  Dr.  C.  S.  Tomes.  Poultoii,  like  his  predecessor,  criticisee 
my  views  on  the  mechanical  genesis  of  tooth-forms,  without  know- 
ing what  he  ia  talking  about,  evidently  not  having  read  my  paper. 
He  says;  "  It  may  be  reasonably  objected  that  the  most  elementary 
facts  concerning  the  development  of  teeth,  prove  that  their  shapes 
cannot  be  altered  during  the  life-time  of  the  individual,  except  by 
being  worn  away."  "  The  shape  is  predetermined  before  the  tooth 
has  cut  the  gum,"  "Hence  the  Neo-Lamarckian  school  assumes 
not  the  transmission  of  acquired  characters,  but  the  transmiasioo 
of  characters  which  the  parent  is  unable  to  acquire!"  Anything 
more  unfair  or  indiscriminating  than  the  above  could  not  be  writ- 
ten. 1  am  charged  with  making  statements  I  never  made,  and 
never  had  the  slightest  intention  of  making.  As  I  am  the  origina- 
tor of  the  doctrine  of  the  mechanical  genesis  of  tooth-forms,  I  will 
here  say  in  reply  that  Poulton  and  Tomes  cannot  dhprotv  that  the 
forms  of  the  crowns  of  teeth  of  mammals  are  not  altered  in  shape 
tJi  other  ivuys  than  by  wear,  or  by  means  of  stresses  and  consequent 
permanent  strains.  If,  as  I  haveshown  in  my  original  essay,  (Proc. 
Acad.  Kat  Sciences,  1878.)  crystalline  bodies  can  be  permanently 
bent  and  strained  by  jiersistent  stresses,  what  ])roof  is  there  to  the 
effect  that  even  hard  enamel  caps  cannot  be  so  altered  in  the  life- 
timeof  the  adult?  Moreover,  I  have  shown  that  all  the  changes  of 
the  crown-forms  of  the  molars  of  the  longserieaof  Artiodactyls,haTe 
conformed  with  mechanical  exactitude  to  the  requirements  of  the 
various  degrees  of  lateral  motion  of  the  jaws,  and  that  where  these 
lateral  motions  were  absent,  lateral  cruwn-raodiGcatioos  were  also 
abaeut.  In  other  words,  the  degree  of  lateral  modificatioi]  is 
correlated  with  the  degree  of  lateral  motion,  or  sweep  of  the  jaws. 
Later  evidence  has  tended  to  show  that  the  development  of  new 
cusps  and  roots,  iu  certain  cases,  takea  place  at  points  of  maximum 
wear  in  certain  teeth  in  the  domestic  cat,  as  pointed  out  to  me  by 
my  colleague.  Prof.  Jayne. 
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This  show  of  logical  acumen  by  my  Anglican  critic,  is  useless ; 
the  facts  are  so  overwhelmingly  against  him,  as  respects  the  evidence 
for  a  mechanical  theory  of  the  evolution  of  the  teeth,  that  there  is  no 
other  way  in  which  they  can  be  coordinated.  This  evidence  is 
cumulative  in  amount  and  character,  and  is  also  an  illustration  of 
the  cumulative  effect  of  the  secular  display  of  a  portion  of  the 
•energy  dissipated  by  a  series  of  organisms,  straining  even  their 
hard  parts  into  new  configurations  which  have  became  hereditary, 
because  the  soft  paints  underlying  them  have  been  correspondingly 
modified  and  moulded  by  physiologically  developed  stresses,  which 
have  become,  so  to  speak,  permanently  expressed  as  physiological 
strains.'  As  yet  there  is  no  proof  of  the  slightest  scientific  value, 
that  dynamically  acquired  and  thus  cumulatively  developed  charac- 
ters cannot  be  inherited,  despite  all  the  evidence,  mostly  worthless, 
accumulated  by  Weismann,  Poulton  and  others.  For  the  unfair 
manner  in  which  the  term  "  acquired  character  "  is  used  in  all  sorts  of 
senses,  restrictions  and  limitations  by  Weismann  himself,  see  a 
criticism^  by  C.  C.  Nutting. 

In  point  of  fact,  every  time  a  new  character  appears  it  is  self- 
•evident  that  energy  must  be  expended  in  order  that  the  necessary 
movement  of  parts  may  be  effected ;  in  order  that  a  new  form  of 
the  organism,  or  of  some  part  of  it,  may  be  assumed.  So  far  front 
Us  being  a  fact  that  dynamically  acquired  characters  cannot  be  inher- 
ited, it  is  an  irrefragable  fact  that  dynamically  developed  characters 
are  the  only  ones  that  can  be  inherited.  How  this  is  accomplished 
is  a  matter  for  further  research. 

If  refuge  is  sought  in  a  germ-plasm  in  which  capacities  for  varia- 
tion are  assumed  to  inhere,  it  must  be  assumed  that  it  operates 
according  to  a  law  peculiar  to  itself,  and  in  defiance  of  all  known 
•external  and  physical  influences,  such  as  modify  or  control  the 
movements  of  the  constituent  particles  and  masses  of  all  other 
bodies.  Heredity  seems  to  inhere  a  la  Weismann  in  the  germ 
plasm,  something  after  the  manner  of  the  inherence  of  "  horologity," 
or  time-keeping  properties  in  a  clock,  as  long  ago  suggested  by  Prof. 
Huxley,  when  he  was  exposing  the  untenable  position  of  the  advo- 
cates of  ''  vitality,"  as  a  kind  of  energy  with  no  affiliations  to  other 
kinds. 


'  The  words  <*  stress  *'  and  **  strain  "  are  here  used  by  me  in  the  same  sense  as 
by  engineers  and  physicists. 

♦American  Naturalist,  XXVI,  1892,  p.  1009. 
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Prof.  Morse's  position  that  the  culture  experimeDte  of  Dp. 
Dallinger  in  training  monads  to  ivithstniid  gradually  ixicreaeed  tem- 
perature, until  endurance  of  I.IS^F.  was  reached,  wosan  iilustratioa 
of  mitiinil  wl'-eiioii  piif  iii«l  'hu/ile,  is  also  au  illustration  of  the 
oversight  by  Neo-Darwiuiaus  of  the  essential  energy-factor  of  the 
problem. 

6ince  the  monad  cultures  were  kept  continuously  at  a  gradually 
rising  temperature,  there  must  have  been  contiunous  and  successive 
responses  in  the  mechanisms  of  the  protoplasm  of  the  successive 
generations  to  the  new  conditions,  else  adaptations  could  not  be 
effected.  The  failure  to  apprehend  the  fact  of  the  continuity  of 
adaptive  processes,  while  the  whole  burden  is  thrown  upon  the  dia- 
contiuuous  selective  process,  is  must  extraordinary.  If  none  of  the 
monads  involved  in  the  earlier  stages  of  theexperiment,  had  under- 
gone certain  internal  changes  owing  to  the  pereistence  of  the  new 
energy -conditions  of  heat,  none  would  have  been  modified  eo  as  to 
be  selected  as  the  progenitors  of  a  series  of  generations,  capable  of 
sustaining  even  greater  extremes  of  tenjjierature. 

The  adaptive  process  in  living  forms  where  energy  always  is  con- 
tinuously involved,  may  be  fittingly  compared  to  the  idea  of  COD- 
linuous  number,  ns  understood  in  the  calculus,  in  contrast  to 
discontinuous  or  integral  number  in  ordinary  arithmetic,  and 
typical  of  the  discontinuous  process  of  the  selection  of  integers,  or 
individuals  of  a  race  by  means  of  natural  selection.  This  energy- 
factor  cannot  be  so  conveniently  ignored,  as  it  is  every  time  the 
Xeo-Darwiniane  assert  that  the  development  of  new  characters  is 
entirely  due  to  natural  selection. 

In  the  pa|>er  by  the  writer,  published  in  1890,  the  idea  was 
advanced  that  heredity  itself  must  be  ultimately  interpreted  in  con- 
sonance with  the  doctrine  of  the  conservation  of  energy.  It  was 
then  stated  that  a  theory  of  heredity  something  like  the  following 
would  have  to  be  assumed  : — 

"  In  tbe  firMt  place,  the  supposition  of  a  germ-plasma  distinct  from 
the  plasma  of  the  parent-body  is  a  needless  interjection  into  the 
machinery  of  hy[M)thesis  of  biological  evolution.  It  does  not 
make  the  matter  one  whit  clearer  to  liuppo^  that  tbe  germ-plasma 
is  neces.3ary,  than  to  suppose  that  -ill  of  Ihr  lii'liiij  jilnxinn  ojuiiy  'iiiH 
trrni  •liMinrl  :.j.rn.A  !'  >ii,  'Kliufh^m,  ur  !-  ^ji-rlfii-  in  w  f-ir  -ia  that 
f/xrir.'    (..  miirfniril.     H  we  niiw  suppose,  as  a  consc<]uence  of  the 
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pounded  by  H.  Milne  Edwards,  that  all  the  plamna^  or  the  whoh  of 
the  specific  protoplamrt  or  idiopla^mi  of  the  orgajiisnif  becomes  physio- 
logically differentiated  and  incapable  of  undergoing  embryonic  develop- 
menty  except  tluit  of  the  germ-cella  or  gemiinul  plusniu,  9l8  long  ago 
urged  by  Professor  Huxley,  we  get  the  same  result  as  that  reached 
by  Weismann  without  involving  ourselves  in  the  consequences 
which  beset  his  hypothesis.  This  germinnl  matter  is  the  only  func- 
timiless  ajid  idle  plasma  in  the  parent  body^  capable  of  growing  arid 
consequently  of  multiplying  its  substance  within  the  parental 
organism  at  the  expense  of  the  surplus  metabolism  of  the  latter  as 
a  whole.  Moreover,  the  germinal  cells  are  alone  capable  of  detach- 
ing themselves,  or  being  detached,  from  the  parental  organism  as 
products  of  over-nutrition,  which  have  become  useless  to  the  life  of 
the  parent,  as  assumed  in  my  preliminary  paper  ''On  the  origin 
and  meaning  of  sex."  This  recognizes  the  apparent  fact  of  the 
setting  aside  or  isolation  of  the  germ-plasma,  but  does  not  make 
that  fact  the  cause  of  the  stability  of  species  through  the  continuity 
of  processes  of  growth,  and  the  assumed  but  not  empirically  demon- 
strated isolation  of  such  germ-plasma.  My  interpretation  is  in 
absolute  accord  with  the  requirements  of  the  principles  of  modern 
physiology,  while  the  hypothesis  of  Weismann  and  his  followers  is 
in  conflict  with  those  principles,  and  ultimately,  as  a  necessary  conse- 
quence, with  the  still  more  comprehensive  principle  of  the  conserva- 
tion of  energy.  Modern  physiology,  as  well  as  the  doctrine  of  the 
conservation  of  energy,  positively  forbids  us  to  interpose  any  bar- 
rier between  the  plasma  of  the  parent-body  and  that  of  the  germ  cells, 
as  is  done  by  the  promulgators  of  the  hypothesis  of  the  continuity 
and  isolation  of  the  germ-plasma.  To  do  so  robs  us  of  the  possibil- 
ity of  appealing  to  the  agency  of  the  workings  of  metabolism  as  the 
efficient  cause  of  the  modification  of  the  germinal  matter.  Since 
metabolism,  and  all  that  it  implies,  is  the  only  agent  to  which, 
according  to  modern  physiology,  we  can  appeal,  without  interjecting 
gemmules,  plastidules,  pangens  or  some  other  accessory  and  needless 
agency  into  living  organisms,  as  the  efficient  agents  in  the  transmis- 
sion of  hereditary  traits,  we  are  restricted  in  our  choice  to  metabol- 
ism alone.  In  this  way  only  is  it  possible  to  get  rid  of  a  den*  ex 
machina  in  the  form  of  an  idioplasm  in  the  sense  first  implied  by 
Nageli,  or  of  the  gemmules  of  Darwin  and  Brooks,  the  plastidules 
of  Haeckel,  the  pangens  of  De  Vries,  or  the  physiological  units  of 
H.  Spencer. 

31 
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"The  preceding  paragraph  contains,  iu  essence,  nay  own  hypotb*  ' 
esis  acconling  lo  which  all  the  facts  of  hereditary  transmission  and 
variation  may  be  coordinated  without  losing  or  rendering  unavailable 
the  advantages  which   may  be  derived  from  the  supposition   that 
acquired  cburacters  may  be  t rait timit ted. 

"  In  my  view  metabolism  itself  becomes  tbe  nicaDs  of  transmit- 
ting the  changes  in  the  adult  organism,  due  to  tbe  complex  interac- 
tion between  it  and  its  surroundingii  to  tbe  idle,  fiinctionlesa  utid 
passive  germ-cells,  because  it  is  a  demonstrable  fact  that  ibese  are 
the  only  cells  in  a  multicellular  organbm  wbich  have  no  work  to 
perform  which  is  of  direct  benefit  to  the  individual  life  of  that 
organism,  unless  it  may  be  lo  lake  up  the  surplus  nutriment  not 
■used  by  the  metabolism  of  the  parent-body  in  the  secular  exhibition 
of  the  sum  total  of  its  physiological  energies,  in  the  struggle  for 
existence." 

According  to  my  view  tbe  idioplasmic,  or  specific  niolecnlar 
character  of  the  plasma  of  the  germ-cells,  in  common  with  that  of 
tbe  protoplasm  of  the  whole  body  (which  latter  always  tends  to 
repair  injuries,  or  even,  in  lower  forms,  replace  lost  parts,)  tends,  in 
virtue  of  its  dynamically  acquired  specific  traits,  to  repeat  the 
organization  of  its  parent  type,  in  the  course  of  its  development, 
not  because  it  is  something  different  from  the  protoplasm  of  tbe  cells 
of  the  rest  of  the  body,  hut  because  it  is  wholly  unspecialized  and 
without  other  physiological  differentiation. 

The  automatic  processes  of  heredity  are  an  accumulated  result  of 
the  continuous  interaction  of  internally  and  externally  developed 
energies  during  pLylogeny.  The  exact  manner  in  which  tliese  have 
been  registered  and  preserved  in  germinal  cells,  or  iu  parts  of  organ- 
isms which  have  tbe  power  to  reproduce  the  whole  organism,  we 
caiiiiot  yet  hope  to  explain,  in  that  protoplasm  itself  is  a  body  of 
such  complexity  and  capability  of  transformation,  that  nothing  else 
approaches  it,  as  is  proved  by  the  chemistry  of  its  bye-products,  the 
carbon  compounds. 

We  can  only  suggest  that  "  molecular  impressions  ex|ierienced  iu 
the  course  of  variations  in  the  modes  of  manifestation  of.  or  disturb- 
ances of  the  balance  of  the  metabolism  of  the  parent-body  are  sup- 
posed Upon  this  view  to  be  transmitted  as  molecular  tendencies  lo  the 
idle  or  passive  pla,'ma  of  the  gerui-cells.  Variations  in  the  molecu- 
lar constitiitiim  and  tendencies  of  the  germinal  matter  are  supposed 
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quentlj,  successive  germs  may  be  thus  differently  impressed.  In 
this  way  also  the  molecular  tendencies  of  the  plasma  of  the  germ- 
cells  of  different  individuals  may  be  also  modified  simultaneously  or 
successively  through  the  effect  of  enforced  changes  in  the  metabo- 
lism of  multitudes  of  contemporaneous  adult  individuals  of  the  same 
species,  thus  leading  to  a  tendency  toward  concurrent  or  simulta- 
neous variation  of  ofi&pring  in  the  same  or  a  similar  direction. 

"  It  will  be  seen  that  this  is  the  only  hypothesis  which  renders  the 
possibility  of  concurrent  or  simultaneous  variation  within  the  limits 
of  a  species  either  conceivable  or  intelligible.  It  also  lends  itself  to 
an  intelligible  comprehension  of  the  phenomena  of  the  correlation 
of  the  growth  of  parts,  and  it  is  also  the  only  view  which  holds  out 
any  promise  of  coordination  with  the  highly  ingenious  and  suggest- 
ive hypothesis  of  Prof  Wilhelm  Roux.*" 

If  we  now  remember  that,  as  development  advances,  the  influence 
of  external  dbturbing  agencies  diminishes,  so  that  it  is  far  easier  to 
produce  monstrosities  or  modifications  at  an  early  period  of  develop- 
ment than  at  a  later  one,  we  see  that  the  early  steps  of  ontogenetic 
processes  are  far  more  easily  modifiable  than  the  later  ones,  owing 
to  variations  or  disturbances  of  the  externally  and  internally 
cooperative  energies  manifested  during  growth.  We  thus  add  an 
important  qualifying  statement  to  what  has  preceded,  and  one  that 
confirms  the  preceding  in  a  remarkable  way,  since  it  serves  to  prove 
that  the  less  specialized  states  of  ontogeny  are  more  sensitive  to  dis- 
turbing influences,  than  the  later  and  more  specialized  ones. 

"  It  will  be  at  once  perceived  that  my  hypothesis  of  the  acquisi- 
tion of  variations  and  their  transmission  is  the  simplest  that  has 
yet  been  offered.  It  interjects  nothing  hypothetical  into  our  concep- 
tion of  the  physical  substratum  of  living  organisms,  except  the 
necessarily  unknown  and  unknowable  constitution  of  the  molecular 
factors  of  metabolism,  and  thus  brought  into  harmony  with  the  all- 
inclusive  doctrine  of  the  conservation  of  energy." 

Prof.  Miles  closes  his  article  as  follows : —  "  Questions  like  these 
must  be  answered,  to  furnish  satisfactory  explanation  of  biological 
activities,  and  theories  of  nutrition  and  heredity  in  which  energy  is 
not  recognized  as  one  of  the  prime  factors  in  every  vital  process 
should  be  received  with  caution,  and  the  fallacious  arguments  based 
upon  them  estimated  at  their  real  value." 

^Der  Kampf  der  Theile  im  Organismus.     8vo.,  pp.  VII,  244,  Leipzig,  1891. 
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FollowiDj^  these  obeervatioiiB,  my  own  remarke  at  the  close  of  my 
paper  of  1890  may  be  appropriately  quoted  : — 

"  In  that  the  doctrine  of  the  isolation  of  the  germ-plaama  is  iu  irre- 
coticiluble  conflict  with  the  great  cardinal  principle  upon  which  the 
whole  fabric  of  modern  physiological  science  rears  its  stately  propor- 
tions, namely  with  the  general  theory  of  metabolism,  and,  conse- 
quently, with  the  still  more  imposing  and  universal  principle  of  the 
conservation  of  energy,  we  therefore  realize  what  a  colossal  fabric 
of  Bpeculative  rubbish  must  be  consigned  to  the  limbo  of  untenable 
and  forgotten  hypotheses,  in  what  is  represented  by  the  misguided 
labors  of  the  advocates  of  the  existence  of  an  unalterable  germ- 
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SXTSA-KOBAIKIC   DSIFT   IK   THE    SUSQITEHAinrA,   LEHIGH   AHD 

DELAWARE    VALLEYS. 

BY   G.   FREDERICK   WRIGHT. 

In  the  autumn  of  1880,  the  late  Professor  Henry  Carvill  Lewis 
and  myself  began  the  exploration  of  what  we  supposed  was  the 
boundary  of  direct  glacial  action  in  Eastern  Pennsylvania.  The 
work  of  field  exploration  was  substantially  completed  in  1881.  Our 
report  constitutes  volume  Z  in  the  series  published  by  the  2d 
Greological  Survey  of  Pennsylvania,  and  appeared  in  1884. 

After  accepting  with  little  question  the  delineation  of  the  terminal 
moraine  from  the  New  Jersey  report  for  that  State,  we  began  work 
in  Northampton  County,  Pa.,  and  soon  succeeded  in  tracing  a  well 
marked  moraine  across  the  county  from  near  Belvidere,  in  New 
Jersey,  to  the  vicinity  of  Of&et  Mountain,  in  the  Kittatinny  Range, 
a  few  miles  northeast  of  the  Wind  Gap.  At  that  time  our  attention 
was  not  sufficiently  directed  to  the  more  dispersed  erratics  and  thin- 
ner glacial  deposits  which  usually  extend  in  advance  of  the  moraine, 
and  which,  subsequently,  we  came  to  recognize  as  the  "  fringe."  The 
facts  concerning  the  "  fringe  "  came  prominently  to  light  in  connec- 
tion with  my  own  further  investigations  in  the  western  part  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  in  my  own  investigation  in  the  States  far- 
ther west.  In  my  reports  on  that  region  I  soon  ceased  to  give 
special  attention  to  moraines,  and  confined  attention  to  the  border 
of  the  fringe,  and  in  my  map  in  the  volume  "  The  Ice  Age  in 
North  America,"  the  legend  indicating  the  terminal  moraine  across 
Pennsylvania,  gives  place  in  the  States  further  west  to  one  marking 
the  southern  limit  of  the  ice  sheet. 

In  view  of  these  facts  it  is  significant  that  in  his  report  (p.  201), 
Professor  Lewis  uses  this  language :  "  It  is  possible  that  traces  of 
this  fringe  might  be  detected  in  Eastern  Pennsylvania  and  in  New 
Jersey.  In  fact,  occasional  transported  boulders  do  occur  upon 
several  hilltops,  just  in  front  of  the  moraine,  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Susquehanna  and  Delaware  rivers,  and  in  New  Jersey,  which  I  find 
it  difficult  to  explain  on  any  theory  of  a  flood,  and  which  may  be 
of  like  origin  with  the  fringe  as  developed  farther  west.  Facts 
observed  by  other  geologists  in  more  western  States,  and  published 
since  this  report  was  written,  confirm  my  impression  that  this  fringe 
is  destined  to  play  an  inii>ortant  part  in  glacial  geology." 
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To  this  I  have  added,  in  my  volume  on  the  Ice  Age  referred  to, 
the  statement  that  in  driving  over  the  country,  between  New 
Brunswick  and  Metiichen,  N.  J.,  in  company  with  Professor  Cook, 
I  had  observed  what  I  considered  uuraiatakable  evidence  of  this 
fringe  a  few  miles  south  of  the  well  defined  moraine.  (Ice  Age, 
p.  136.) 

So  much  it  is  proper  to  sny  to  indicate  the  reasons  urging  me  to 
re-examiDe  the  field  where  Professor  Lewie  and  I  began  work  on  the 
glacial  boundary.  This  is  the  more  important  since  Professor 
Lewis's  death  has  left  nnpnblished  a  large  amount  of  material  in 
the  hands  of  his  esecutors,  which  is  at  present  inac<«3sible.  This 
consists  of  notes  collected  upon  the  terraces  of  the  Atlantic  rivers, 
which  he  expected  soon  to  publish,  and  to  which  he  makes  occa- 
eioual  reference  in  Vol.  Z,  as  discussing  more  fully  many  topics 
barely  alluded  to  in  that  report.  Of  his  views  I  had  much  knowl- 
edge, from  our  constant  association  in  the  field.  For  some 
time  past  roports  of  phenomena,  seemingly  inconsistent  with  the 
interpretation  which  we  had  put  upon  the  facts,  have  been  gaining 
currency,  but  I  have  not  dared  to  Venture  any  criticism  until  a 
personal  re-esaminatiou  of  the  field  had  been  made.  This  I  have 
had  the  opportunity  of  doing  during  the  past  seasim,  and  I  herewith 
submit  the  results  for  consideration  and  criticism. 

The  principal  statements  which  had  [lerplexed  me  were; — 

1st.  That  of  Mr.  McGee  (Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  vol.  135,  pp.  377,  378, 
381),  that  from  Harrisburg  to  the  terminal  nuiraine  at  Berwick  there 
arc  evidences  of  a  submergence  during  glacial  times,  which  allowed 
still  water  deposits  to  accumulate  500  feet  above  the  present  river 
level. 

2d.  That  of  Professor  Salisbury,  that  glaciated  stones  had  been 
found  by  him  near  Sunbury,  600  feet  above  the  river.  (  Adduced 
by  President  Chamberlin,  Bui.  Geol.  Soc,  vol.  I,  p.  473.  lieitera- 
ted  liy  Salisbury,  vol.  3,  p.  180.) 

.^d,  Statements  of  Mr,  McGee  that  there  is  evidence  of  a  land  sub- 
mergence in  the  Delaware  Valley  of  at  least  -100  feet  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  terminal  moraine.  The  evidence  of  this  is  principally  drawn 
from  a  section  of  the  valley  five  miles  below  Belvidere.  (Am. 
Jour.  Sci,,  vol.  133,  p.  37!).) 

4th,  Statements  by  Professor  Sidisbury,  seeming  to  imply  that  evi- 
dencis  of  ice  occupiilion   are  fi>inid  in  New  Jersey  at  High  Bridge, 
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ingtoD,  a  few  miles  west  of  Trenton,  and  Bridgeport,  in  the  valley  of 
the  Schuylkill,  a  few  miles  west  of  Philadelphia. 

The  principal  conclusions  arrived  at  by  Professor  Salisbury  are 
involved  in  the  following  extracts.  After  having  minutely  described 
the  deposits  at  Pattenburg,  High  Bridge,  Oxford  Church  and  Little 
York,  N.  J.,  and  the  excessive  oxidation  and  disintegration  which 
his  supposed  extra-morainic  drift  has  suffered  at  these  })laces ;  and 
having  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  phenomena  most  certainly 
indicate  a  glacial  period  several  times  older  than  that  with  which 
the  terminal  moraine  is  connected,  he  goes  on  to  say : 

"The  phenomena  here  described  as  indicating  a  drift-sheet  older 
than  that  represented  by  the  moraine  and  the  drift  north  of  it,  are 
not  confined  to  Hunterdon  and  Morris  counties.  The  extent  of 
the  territory  over  which  these  phenomena  occur  is  not  known, 
though  many  facts  concerning  its  extension  are  already  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  Survey.  The  railway  cuts  southeast  of  New  Bruns- 
wick afford  similar  evidence  in  this  part  of  the  State.  Glacial- 
striated  boulders  have  also  been  found  between  Monmouth  Junction 
and  Deans,  along  the  line  of  the  Pennsylvania  railway,  and  at 
Kingston  on  the  Millstone  River,  three  miles  northeast  of  Prince- 
ton, though  they  are  by  no  means  common  in  either  place. 

"  In  Pennsylvania  there  are  drift  deposits  well  south  of  the  moraine 
in  similar  situations.  Glaciated  boulders,  imbedded  in  clay  which 
presents  the  general  aspect  of  till,  have  been  found  near  South 
Bethlehem,  several  hundred  feet  above  the  Lehigh  River,  and  at 
various  other  points  south  of  the  Lehigh,  at  distances  from  the 
moraine  comparable  to  those  at  which  the  corresponding  formation 
in  New  Jersey  occurs.  Drift  closely  resembling  till,  and  containing 
striated  rock  material,  occurs  on  the  west  side  of  the  Delaware, 
near  Fullsington,  three  or  four  milessouthwestof  Trenton,  and,  with 
Mr.  C.  E.  Peet,  the  writer  found  similar  deposits  at  Bridgeport,  Pa., 
opposite  Norristown,  still  further  south.  Bridgeport  is  the  southern- 
most point  at  which  glacially-striated  material  has  been  seen  by  the 
writer.  Glaciated  boulderets  were  here  taken  from  clay  of  such 
character  that,  were  the  locality  known  to  have  been  covered  by  ice, 
its  reference  to  till  would  be  fully  warranted.  Bridgeport  is  about 
fifty  miles  south  of  the  terminal  moraine. 

"  It  is  not  intended  to  convey  the  impression  that  every  region 
where  glaciated  stone  may  be  found  was  necessarily  once  covered  by 
glacier  ice.  The  possibility  of  transportation  of  glaciated  material 
beyond  the  edge  of  the  ice  by  water,  is  distinctly  recognized.  But  it 
is  not  l)elieved  that  water  alone,  or  water-l)earing  glacially-derived 
bergs,  could  produce  all  the  results  which  are  here  recorded. 
Neither  the  structure  of  the  extra-morainic  drift,  nor  its  physical 
make-up,  nor  its  geographic  or  topographic  distribution,  is  consistent 
with  such  an  hypothesis. 
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"  At  several  points  id  New  Jersey,  sovith  of  all  tbe  localities  thiu  '  I 
far  inentioned  within  the  State,  there  are  topographic  features  wbioh 
are  easy  uf  explauatiou  if  ice  ouce  extended  to  the  region  where 
they  oijcnr.  but  which  seiem  to  be  very  difficult  of  explanation  on 
any  other  hypotheais.  The  features  here  referred  to  characterize 
the  regiou  from  Washington,  MiddleeeK  county,  southwest  to  Fresh 
Ponds  and  beyond,  and  also  the  region  east  of  Trenton,  from  White 
Horse  to  Hamilton  Square.  The  topography  in  these  regions  is 
very  much  like  that  of  a  subdued  termiuiil  moraine. 

"The  deterDiination  of  the  southern  limit  of  ice  action  during  the 
earlier  glaciati on  is  likely  to  be  a  matter  of  Aoroe  dtfliculty.  In  its 
southern  extension  the  ice  reached  the  region  of  the '  yellow-grarel ' 
formation. "  ^An,  Rep.  of  State  Geologist  for  the  year  1891,  pp.  106, 
lOT.) 

It  is  fair  to  say  that  Professor  Salisbury  informs  me  that  he  does 
not  now  think  the  ice  of  "the  first  glacial  period  extended  further 
south  than  High  Bridge  and  Pattenburg,"  and  would  direct  8[>ecial 
attention  to  the  paragraph  quoted,  in  which  be  speaks  uf  the  possibility 
of  transportation  of  glacial  material  by  water.  But  as  we  have  to 
deal  with  the  report  as  it  stands,  it  is  necessary  to  call  attention  to 
its  natural  interpretation  as  it  falls  into  the  hands  of  the  ordinary 
reader.  In  order  to  correct  the  errors  iuto  which  he  would  be  unwit- 
tingly led.  Such  a  reader  must  be  informed  that  when  Professor 
Salisbury  S|>eaks  of  extra-morainic  drift  exlendlng  to  the  "yellow- 
gravel"  (in  quotation  marks),  he  diies  not  menu  the  yellow  gravel 
as  it  is  marked  upon  the  latest  map  of  the  New  Jersey  Survey,  but 
§onie  yellow  gravel  which  he  has  discovered  a  cimsiderable  distance 
farther  north.  In  his  paper  before  the  Geological  Society,  however, 
he  uses  language  which  cannot  so  easily  be  explained,  saying  that 
Ixiulder  clay  eimilar  to  that  at  High  Biidge  and  Pattenburg,  and 
whose  existence  must  be  explained  in  ihe  same  way.  Is  found  south 
of  Pattenburg  to  a  distance  fully  twenty  miles  south  of  the  moraine. 
In  the  same  paper  he  also  speaks  of  a  locality  "  fifteen  miles  south- 
west of  New  Brunswick,"  where  j)heriomena  are  exhibited  which 
present  evidences  of  direct  glacial  action. 

In  the  light  of  my  invesligations  this  summer,  1  think  I  am  able 
to  detect  the  cause  of  the  conflicting  statements  of  facts  by  these 
euihient  observers,  iind  to  eliminate  some  very  serious  errors  of  inter- 
pretation which  one  or  other  of  them  has  brought  into  the   dis- 
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'emphasis  which  was  at  first  placed  upon  the  terminal  moraine  as 
marking  the  southern  limit  of  the  area  occupied  by  ice  during 
glacial  times.  Into  this  error  Professor  Lewis  and  I  fell  at  first 
equally  with  others,  though  I  believe  my  experience  led  me  to  free 
myself  from  it  sooner  than  most  others.  The  fact  is  that  in  Eastern 
PennsylvaDia,  and  in  portions,  certainly,  of  New  Jersey,  the 
**  fringe  "  does  extend  a  considerable  distance  beyond  the  terminal 
moraine.  In  the  Susquehanna,  the  southern  limit  of  the  ice  was 
several  miles  below  Berwick.  While  the  Delaware  Valley  was 
occupied  by  a  lobe  of  the  glacier,  which  extended  in  the  axis  of  the 
valley  to  the  Musconetcong  range,  five  or  six  miles  southeast  of 
Easton,  and  about  fifteen  miles  south  of  Belvidere,  which  has  here- 
tofore stood  as  the  limit.  The  supposed  evidences  of  a  farther 
-extension  of  the  ice  southward  are  readily  explained,  in  a  manner 
which  I  will  presently  detail.  The  evidence  upon  which  these  con- 
clusions are  based  is  as  follows : 

1st,  as  to  the  Susquehanna  terraces :  I  began  my  investigations  at 
Harrisburg.  Here  I  had  the  advantage  of  the  minute  local  knowl- 
edge of  Dr.  Harvey  B.  Bashore,  of  West  Fairview,  who  had  been 
in  correspondence  with  me  concerning  the  terraces  of  the  vicinity 
for  more  than  two  years.  The  terraces  are  for  the  most  part  situa- 
ted in  the  city  of  Harrisburg,  and  Dr.  Bashore  has  scoured  the 
country  far  and  near,  and  speaks  with  no  ordinary  authority  upon 
the  subject.  I  visited  the  principal  points  with  him,  and  am  pre- 
pared to  endorse  his  concise  statement  of  the  case  which  he  has 
written  out  for  me  at  my  request. 

"  The  first  terrace  at  Harrisburg  is  28  feet  above  low  water  (290 
A.  T.)  upon  which  Front  street  is  mainly  built,  and  is  composed  of 
clay  suitable  for  brick-making,  and  contains  many  boulders  of  large 
size  (4  to  5  feet  in  diameter),  composed  of  conglomerate  and  sand- 
stone from  the  mountain,  through  which  the  river  has  cut  a  gap  a 
few  miles  above.  This  deposit  is  distinctly  marked  on  both  sides  of 
the  river. 

**  The  second  terrace  is  46  feet  above  the  river,  but  it  is  not  plainly 
marked.  Third  street,  however,  is  in  a  great  measure  built  upon  it. 
This  bed  is  composed  of  gravel,  wliich  has  in  it  some  granite  and 
gneiss,  and,  contains  large  and  small  boulders  all  rounded,  and  is 
capped  by  two  to  three  feet  of  fine  loam. 

"The  third  terrace  is  90  feet  above  the  river,  and  forms  the  plane 
of  Sixth  street  and  part  of  Fifth.  This  deposit,  which  gives  a  good 
perpendicular  exposure  of  ]/)  feet,  is  composed  of  fine  gravel,  some 
portions  of  which  are  granite  and  gneiss.  A  few  boulders  appear  in 
it,  from  two  to  three  feet  in  diameter.     All  are  well  rounded,  and 
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the  whole  is  capped  by  from  four  to  five  feet  of  fine  clay.  Alnioet 
all  of  the  boulders  oceu  r  in  the  gravel. 

"  From  this  terrace  the  slope  is  gradual  down  to  Paxton  Creek, 
on  the  opposite  side  of  which  a  slate  hill  (Allison  Hill)  rises  very 
abruptly,  and  is  covered  on  the  (op  by  the  fourth  terrace, 

"The  fourth  terrace  is  130  feet  above  the  river,  420  A.  T.  At 
Walnut  and  Herr  streets  there  is  a  very  good  exposure  showing  tlie 
gravel  resting  upon  the  slate. 

"  The  thickness  of  the  deposit  is  about  20  feet,  and  it  is  capped  by 
fine  brick  clay.  The  gravel  bed,  especially  at  ils  upper  part,  pre- 
sents a  peculiar  white  appearance  compared  with  the  overlying 
clay — the  line  of  junction  between  ihe  eravel  and  tiie  clay  l>cing 
very  distinctly  marked.  Some  rounded  boulders  occur  lu  it  two  to 
four  feet  in  diameter,  mostly  in  the  gravel.  I  found  one,  however, 
in  the  clay.  The  gravel  contains  a  few  pebbles  of  granite  and 
gneiss,  but  none  were  found  more  than  two  or  three  inches  in  diam- 
eter, Abovethi.'*  point  (420A.T.)  I  could  find  no  positive  evidence 
of  water  action,  afthough  I  carefully  examined  all  the  surrounding 
hills  and  mountains  north  of  Harrisburg." 

The  occurrence  of  granitic  pebbles  in  these  terraces  is  of  great 
significance,  since  it  fixes  them  as  contemporaneous  with,  or  subse- 
quent to,  the  glacial  period,  for  there  is  no  outcrop  of  this  material 
anywhere  in  the  watershed  of  the  Sus<]iiehanua  above  Harrisburg. 
The  only  way  the  granite  could  have  come  wtbin  reach  of  Susque- 
hanna floods  was  by  ice  transportation  into  its  headwaters,  from 
Canada  or  the  Adirondacks,  This  upper  terrace,  therefore,  corres- 
jionds  with  Mr.  McGee's  Columbia  formation. 

In  following  np  the  river  I  went  above  the  first  three  ranges  of 
mountains  to  Dauphin,  and  drove  over  Fourth  Mountain  to  Halifax. 
Near  the  mouths  of  the  small  valleys  occupied  by  Clark  and 
Armstrong  creeks,  there  are  terrace  accumulations  up  to  about  150 
feet  above  the  river,  composed  for  the  most  part  of  rounded  material, 
which  might  have  been  brought  down  the  creeks.  But  at  higher 
levels  there  were  no  terraces.  This  was  a  drive  up  the  river  of 
about  lii\een  miles,  and  took  us  gradually  over  two  slopes,  reaching 
about  900  feet  above  the  river. 

We  nest  went  up  the  river  to  Sclinsgrove,  about  six  miles  beiow 
Sunburv,  and  examined  the  country  for  a  few  miles  east  of  the 
river.  Here  we  found  the  rounded  pebbles  of  the  terrace  deposit 
ceasin;;  abruptly  at  a  height  of  about  200  feet  above  ihe  river,  or 
about  li'tO  feet  above  tide.  Thi.s  corroborates  Frofessor  I.  C. 
Wliiie'^    .)bservations,  as  reconled  in   <_i  7  p.  Sii.l  of  the  2d   Fa. 
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Then  ascending  the  river  to  Sunbury,  we  drove  some  miles  east 
toward  Klinegrove,  by  a  route  which  took  us  over  a  typical  variety 
of  high  and  low  land,  then  westward  some  miles  back  of  Shickiliray, 
then  up  both  branches  of  the  Susquehanna  to  Montour's  Kidge,  and 
over  the  higher  land  intervening.  The  result  was  to  convince  us 
that  about  200  feet  limits  the  deposits  of  pebbles  which  can  be  in  any 
way  connected  with  terraces  of  the  present  river,  and  that  there 
were  absolutely  no  deposits  that  could  reasonably  indicate  the  pres- 
ence of  land  ice  over  that  region  at  any  time.  A  boulder  of  gneiss 
one  foot  in  diameter  is  reported  from  the  fourth  terrace  at  North- 
umberland, 175  feet  above  the  river.  (G  7,  p.  336.) 

We  then  ascended  the  river  to  Bloomsburg,  and  drove  westward 
to  join  the  line  of  Lewis's  terminal  moraine  near  Knob  Mountain,  a 
mile  or  two  north  of  Orangeville,  in  Columbia  County.  Here  we 
found  extensive  terrace  deposits  in  the  valley  of  Fishing  Creek, 
rifling  something  more  than  100  feet  above  it.  We  also  found  con- 
siderable deposits  of  transported  boulders  on  the  hills  north  of 
Lightstreet,  extending  in  a  practically  continuous  sheet  from 
the  terminal  moraine  which  Lewis  had  located  on  the  farm  of  Wm. 
•  Beck,  two  miles  north  of  Orangeville.  Without  much  question  the 
ice  extended  here  on  the  hills  west  of  the  river  almost  as  far  south- 
west as  Bloomsburg,  and  covered  to  a  height  of  from  300  to  400 
feet  above  the  river,  the  projection  of  Montour's  Kidge  which 
extends  northeastward  from  the  city.     (See  G  7,  p.  256.) 

A  drive  over  the  uplands  on  the  east  side  of  the  river  as  far  as 
Mifflinville,  showed  that  there  was  nothing  which  could  be  attribu- 
ted to  glacial  action  over  that  area  until  reaching  a  point  about  two 
miles  south  of  Mifflinville,  where  a  few  conglomerate  boulders  and 
some  scratched  stones  appeared  about  500  feet  above  the  river.  It 
is  perhaps  possible  that  these  may  have  been  derived  from  the 
higher  outcrops  on  Nescopec  Mountain,  two  or  three  miles  to  the 
east.  But  they  now  rest  on  the  surface  of  Hamilton  slate,  and  are 
separated  from  the  mountain  by  a  valley  of  considerable  depth, 
eroded  by  a  small  creek.  So  scarce,  however,  are  these  remnants  of 
the  ice  age  that  they  escaped  the  eagle  eye  of  Professor  I.  C.  White. 
(G.  7,  p.  278.)  But  in  view  of  the  abundant  signs  observed 
by  him,  as  well  as  by  myself  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  I 
have  little  hesitation  in  bringing  the  border  of  the  glacial  field  on 
the  south  side  of  the  river,  down  to  the  west  boundary  of  Mifflin 
township.     Professor  White  is  also  probably  right  in  opposition  to 
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ProfoBwr  LewU  in  bringing  the  ice  border  down  to  Green  Creek  on 
tlie  north  aide  of  Knob  Mountain,  in  Orange  townsbip.  (G,  7,  p. 
217.)  Thus  it  appears  that  the  section  betfreen  Bloomaburg  and 
Berwick  (Am.  Jour.  vol.  135,  pp.  .176,  464),  upon  which  Mr. 
McGee  depends  for  proof  of  his  Colombia  submergence  of  500  feet 
in  this  region,  la  within  the  attenuated  border  or  fringe,  as  I  li&d 
§urniised,  and  hence 'fails  to  prove  what  he  supposed. 

On  passing  over  into  the  valley  of  the  Lehigh,  we  first  drove 
from  the  Glen  Summit  Hotel  to  Hazleton,  during  which  we  saUa- 
fied  ourselves  that  there  are  no  glacial  deposits  much  farther  south 
than  the  terminal  moraine,  as  there  marked  by  Professor  Lewis  at 
Drums,  where  a  short  distance  to  the  «outb,  the  outcropping  coal 
measures  form  a  bold  obstructing  wall  several  hundred  feet  above 
the  valley  of  Nescopec  Creek.  But  the  region  beyond  is  so  broken 
up  by  mining  operations,  and  with  the  disintegrating  debris  of  the 
Fotlsville  Conglomerate,  that  I  should  not  put  entire  conlidence  in 
such  investigations  as  I  was  able  to  make. 

In  the  broad  anticlinal  valley  crossed  by  the  Lehigh,  between 
Mauch  Chunk  Mountain  and  Blue  Ridge,  however, the  opportunity 
for  crucial  tests  is  as  good  as  could  be  desired.  Here  we  found 
that  the  evidence  of  direct  occiipiition  by  ghiciid  ice  extended  at 
most  only  a  few  miles  beyond  the  moraine,  as  marked  on  Lewis's 
map.  Extensive  drives  up  the  valley  of  Big  Creek,  near  the 
mountain  north  from  Weissport,  across  the  valley  both  of  Big 
Creek  and  Aquanchicola  Creek  to  the  Lehigh  Water  Gap,  as  well 
as  south  from  I^highton,  up  and  across  the  valley  of  Mahanoy 
Creek,  demonstrated  to  my  satisfaction  that  glacial  ice  had  never 
extended  to  within  ten  miles  of  tlie  Lehigh  at  this  point.  At 
Lebighton,  however,  there  is  a  well  defined  pebbly  terrace  rising 
about  7-">  feet  above  the  river.  Tlie  material  is  well  rounded,  and 
mixed  with  yellow  sand  and  clay.  These  terrace  deposits  do  not 
appear  abnve  that  level  anywhere  between  Jjehighton  and  the 
Water  ( lap,  either  on  the  Ijchigh  or  on  it.s  tributaries.  But  on  the 
gentle  shijK's  of  blanch  ('hunk  and  Big  Creek  Mountains  there  are 
many  pelibles  which  have  evidently  been  brought  down  in  the  slow 
process  of  erosion,  Tiiese  are  collected  at  various  heights  in  s|)ecial 
(piiiiitity  in  front  of  tlie  ojienings  into  the  mountiiins  efiected  by  the 
sidf  strciims,  and   in   many  cases  clearly  represent  ancient  deltas 
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East  of  the  Blue  Ridge  I  wad  joined  by  Professor  A.  A.  Wright, 
who  had  been  spending  the  summer  at  Flemington,  N.  J.,  and  who 
at  my  request  had  been  giving  attention  to  the  deposits  near  by,  at 
High  Bridge  and  Patten  burg.  Hence  I  will  begin  with  the  conclu- 
sions concerning  those  deposits  so  fully  described  by  Professor 
Salisbury  and  classed  by  him  as  glacial.  And  certainly  at  first 
glance  they  do  look  enough  like  glacial  deposits  to  *'  deceive  if  it 
were  possible  the  very  elect."  That  in  this  case  it  is  possible,  I 
think  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  they  have  probably  deceived  Pro- 
fessor Salisbury.  As  described  so  well  by  him  (N.  J.  Geol.  Sur. 
1891,  p.  103),  these  deposits  show  only  slight  signs  of  stratification, 
and  contain,  mingled  through  the  clay  to  a  depth  of  from  ten  to  thirty 
feet,  many  boulders  large  or  small,  some  of  them  several  feet  in  diam- 
eter, and  most  of  them  partially  rounded.  There  are  also  many 
smaller  fragments  of  slate,  nearly  all  of  which  are  scratched.  One 
well  scratched  fragment,  about  two  feet  long  and  one  and  a  half 
wide,  was  observed  well  scratched  on  one  side.  At  Pattenburg  also 
we  found  two  or  three  of  the  boulders  of  harder  rock  somewhat 
scratched.  But  such  are  very  rare,  and  the  rounding  was  not 
quite  characteristic  of  a  glaciated  r^ion. 

A  noticeable,  and  I  believe,  a  crucial  fact  in  determining  the 
character  of  the  deposit,  is  that  the  material  is  local.  The  boul- 
ders are  all  of  a  gneissoid  character,  such  as  compose  the  mountain 
which  in  both  places  rises  several  hundred  feet  above  the  deposits 
directly  to  the  north,  and  down  which  boulders  of  the  same  sort  are 
creeping  in  majestic  array  in  every  direction.  I  did,  however,  at 
High  Bridge,  note  one  small  pebble  which  w^as  possibly  Potsdam 
sandstone.  Furthermore  these  mountain  flanks  were  doubtless  once 
covered  with  strata  of  limestone  and  slate,  such  as  are  still  found  in 
close  proximity  in  the  synclinal  basins  which  have  escaped  erosion. 
Hence  it  is  possible,  if  not  probable,  that  the  fragments  of  slate  are 
the  remains  which  have  escaped  absolute  destruction  by  the  erosive 
agencies  which  have  been  so  long  at  work  in  this  whole  region. 
The  scratches  might  well  have  been  made  in  the  process  of  creeping 
down  the  disint^rating  mountain  side,  which  secures  almost  exactly 
the  same  mechanical  forces  as  the  movement  of  a  glacier  does. 

Creep  scratches  engaged  the  attention  of  Professor  I^ewis  and 
myself  at  the  outset  of  our  investigations  in  Pennsylvania  in  1881, 
and  are  discussed  at  considerable  length  both  on  p.  96  of  vol.  Z,  in  the 
account  of  phenomena  at  Hickory  Run,  in  Carbon  County,  and  in 
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other  plaoee.  They  were  aUo  noticed  on  the  9laf«  rocks  at  Ban] 
I  bave  taken  pains  this  eiininier  to  revisit  some  of  these  places,  am 
am  more  than  ever  impressed  with  the  fact  that  a  Email  scratclH 
surface,  and  a  limited  number  of  ecratched  pebbles  do  not  prove  ■' 
glacial  period.  Near  Ackermansville,  in  Northampton  County,  Pa., 
I  observed  escelleut  striie  on  the  slate  rock  in  a  railroad  cut,  made  by 
the  loose  material  which  has  slid  down  the  bank  sioce  the  cut  was 
opened  a  year  or  two  ago.  I  also  succeeded  in  securing  well  marked 
scratches  on  slate  pebbles  by  an  artificial  slide  which  I  myself  pi 
duced  iu  the  bank  at  Fatteiihurg. 

It  is  fair  to  say,  however,  that  we  found  evidence  of  the  true 
fringe  of  the  ice  age  so  near  to  both  High  Bridge  and  Patt«nburg, 
that  it  is  not  much  of  a  strain  on  the  scientific  imagination  to 
suppose  that  the  ice  here  just  crossed  over  Musconetcong  Mountiua 
and  ended  for  a  while  at  these  points.  But  that  tliia  was  not  the 
case,  I  think  is  evident  from  the  considerations  following : — 

1st.  The  cause  already  adduced  is  entirely  competent  to  prodi^oA 
the  reaultfl.     There  is  no  occasion  to  introduce  a  greater  cause.  i 

2d.  The  absence,  as  just  stated,  of  all  material  foreign  to  the  iiii^. 
mediate  locality,  demonstrates  the  local  character  of  the  cause. 

3d.  The  appearance  of  foreign  material  as  an  overwash  gravel  in 
the  valley  of  the  Musconetcong  River,  eight  or  ten  miles  to  the 
northwest  just  beyond  Junction,  shows  that  foreign  material  would 
have  been  brought  by  glacial  ice,  had  ii  extended  so  far.  Here 
pebbles  of  the  enduring  and  well  defined  Medina  sandstone,  and 
Oneida  conglomerate,  appear  to  a  considerable  extent,  derived 
probably  from  the  moraine  to  the  northeast,  in  which  it  has  its 
headwaters.  But  on  the  low  summits  of  the  parallel  Pohatcong 
Mountain,  soiilh  of  Washington,  we  failed  to  find  any  foreign  mate- 
rial in  two  cross  sections  which  we  made  under  favorable  circum- 
stances. In  the  valley  of  the  Pohatcong,  at  and  below  Washington, 
however,  the  foreign  material  is  so  abundant  and  of  Euch  size  as  to 
make  it  probable  that  the  glacial  ice  overrode  Scott's  Mountain. 
Boulders  of  the  Medina  and  Oneida  sandstones  occur  here  south  of 
Pohatcong  River,  in  connection  with  a  de|K>Bit  of  large  extent  of 
finer  material  capped  with  loam  and  clay.  The  railroad  also  makes 
two  other  good  sections  in  till  south  of  the  mountains.  From  this 
point  on  to  the  north  these  chanicteristic  foreign  boulders  are 
found  at  frequent  intervals  on  the  road  leading  up  the  south  side  of 
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above  the  river.  These  boulders  increase  in  abundaiice  on  the  north 
side,  but  are  mingled  id  irregular  fashion  with  the  disintegrated 
material  of  the  gneiss  of  which  the  mountain  is  constituted.  It  is 
this  disintegrated  local  material,  both  here  and  at  High  Bridge  and 
Pattcnburg,  I  presume,  which  Professor  Salisbury  has  attributed 
to  an  earlier  glacial  epoch.  Two  or  three  miles  farthemorth  begin 
the  accumulations  which  have  been  called  the  terminal  moraine. 
It  is  important  to  notice  that  there  is  continuity  in  the  distribution 
of  this  foreign  material  from  the  moraine  southward  over  Scott's 
Mountain  into  the  valley  of  the  Pohatcongat  Washington,  hut  that 
the  continuity  seems  to  he  broken  at  the  low  ridge  of  Pohatcong 
Mountain. 


,.LeS3  c...,....i  a-... 


On  going  farther  west  this  same  continuity  in  the  distribution  of 
foreign  mat«rial  in  front  of  the  moraine  occurs  down  to  an  equal 
and  even  longer  distance  south.  The  Medina  and  Oneida  boulders 
are  very  abundant  at  Little  York,  which  is  near  the  summit  of 
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Scott'a  Mountain,  (400  feet  above  the  river  Pohatcong.  and 
600  above  the  Delaware),  and  cuntinues  to  Brass  Castie,  on 
the  Pohatcong.  On  going  still  farther  west,  we  found  the 
same  continuity  of  foreign  boulders  extending  through  Har- 
mony over  Marble  Mountain,  a  projection  of  Scott's  Moun- 
tain, vhile  the  plain  bordering  the  Pohatcong  Creek  was 
deeply  covered  with  Medina  and  Oneida  boulders  down  to  the 
vicinity  of  Phillipsbnrg.  These  must  have  been  derived  from  the 
deposits  which  had  been  brought  over  from  Bi'ott's  and  Marble 
Mountains  by  glacier  ice.  Going  still  farther  south  on  this  line 
within  five  miles  of  the  Delaware,  we  found  Medina  and  Oneida 
iwuldera  all  along  to  the  summit  of  a  col  on  Musconctcong 
Mountain,  two  or  three  miles  west  of  Blooniebury,  and  at  a  bdgbt 
of  something  over  500  feet  above  the  river.  Here  a  boulder  of 
Medina  was  found  measuring  3x2^x1  feet.  Anoilier  still  retained  a 
very  perfectly  scratched  surface. 

The  other  portions  of  the  mountain  here  rose  about  200  feet 
higher  than  this  col,  and  upon  them  we  failed  to  find  foreign  boul- 
ders. But  on  following  down  a  small  stream  leading  south  to 
another  Liltte  York  on  Hikihokake  Creek,  bordering  the  Trinasic 
shales,  which  here  begin,  we  found  many  pebbles  of  M  edina  eandistono 
distributed  alraut  its  ancient  delta.  But  they  did  not  extend  far  out 
on  the  Triassic  deposits,  A  long  detour  upon  these  showed  that  they 
were  perfectly  free  from  foreign  material.  Though  flanking  the 
gn«ssoid  rockfl  of  MusGOUCtcoog  Mountain,  which  rises  several 
hundred  feet  above  them,  there  has  been  no  southern  transportatjon 
of  material  over  that  area  since  the  original  deposition  of  the 
Triassic  period.  This  seems  to  prove  conclusively  that  glacial  ice 
once  extended  within  live  miles  of  the  Delaware  River,  s»  far  south 
as  the  summit  of  Musconetcong  Mountain  and  no  farther. 

Some  facts  in  confirmation  of  this  inference  occur  at  Patienburg, 
which  is  just  over  the  watershed  to  the  east,  leading  into  the  Karitan 
River,  and  not  more  than  seven  miles  distant.  The  supposwl  glacial 
dejwsit  there  ties  near  the  headwaters  of  Mulhockaway  Creek,  which 
in  the  upper  part  separates  the  gneissoid  rocks  of  Musconetcong 
Mountain  from  the  Triassic  rocks  to  the  south.  The  Triassic  rocks 
rise  upward  of  400  feet  above  the  stream  on  the  south,  while  the 
gneiasoid  rocks  rise  about  the  same  height  on  the  north.  The 
Triassic  deposits  are  here  of  a  conglomerate  character,  oflcn  con- 
taining pebbles  a  foot  in  diameter,  some  of  which  seem  to  have  been 
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derived  from  the  Medina  group.  Some  of  these  occurred  uear  the 
Pattenburg  cut,  and  at  first  deceived  us.  But  subsequently  we 
found  portions  of  thb  Triassic  conglomerate  in  places  in  the  cut,  and 
satisfied  ourselves  that  there  was  nothing  but  local  material  there. 
The  gneissoid  rocks  have  worked  into  the  valley  faster  than  the 
Triassic,  but  at  the  same  time  the  stream  has  cut  down  deeper  on 
the  side  occupied  by  the  gneiss  rock.  There  has  been  no  inter- 
mingling of  material  as  there  must  have  been  had  glacial  ice  covered 
the  whole  area.  Musconetcong  Mountain  was  the  limit  of  glacial 
action  east  of  the  Delaware  Biver  and  west  of  Bloomsburg. 

These  inferences  are  confirmed  by  the  absence  of  evidences  of  the 
action  of  land  ice  in  the  country  on  both  sides  of  the  river  south  of 
this  point.  From  Biegelsville,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Musconet- 
cong River,  we  drove  to  Bursonville,  several  miles  out  over  the 
Triassic  plateau  which  there  extends  beyond  the  Archsean  outcrop, 
which  rises  several  hundred  feet  on  the  south  of  the  Lehigh,  and 
where,  if  there  had  been  any  southern  transportation  by  land 
ice,  the  remains  would  be  most  likely  to  be  seen.  But  there  was 
not  the  least  sign  of  foreign  material  to  be  found.  We  drove  out  on 
both  sides  of  the  river  at  Lambertville,  some  distance  down  toward 
Trenton,  with  the  same  result.  Professor  A.  A.  Wright  drove 
from  Flemington  across  Sourland  Mountain  with  the  same  result. 

Along  the  Delaware  we  found  distinct  terraces  both  of  Trenton 
and  Columbia  gravels.  At  Riegelsville  the  Columbia  was  well 
developed  in  an  extensive  terrace,  preserved  in  an  ox  bow  of  the 
valley  at  a  height  of  175  feet.  It  had  all  the  characteristics  of  the 
Brick  Clays  and  Bed  Gravel  at  Philadelphia  and  other  places 
below. 

In  addition  to  these  detours  we  took  the  ride  along  the  North 
Pennsylvania  Railroad,  from  Bethlehem  to  Philadelphia,  which 
passes  over  Mesozoic  deposits  for  a  distance  of  25  or  30  miles,  and 
shows  almost  a  continuous  section  of  the  surface  soil.  There  is  no 
foreign  material  in  it  or  on  it.  The  same  is  true  in  New  Jersey  in 
the  sections  shown  on  the  railroad  from  8outh  Pla infield  to  Flem- 
ington, and  from  Bound  Brook  to  Trenton. 

The  deposits  at  Fallsington  belong  to  the  Columbia.  They  are 
related  to  the  river  level,  and  are  not  higher  than  those  at  Philadel- 
phia. The  occurrence  of  scratched  stones  in  them  simply  teaches 
that  floating  ice  can  transport  material  without  eflfacing  all  scratches. 
At  Bridgeport,  opposite  Norristown,  on  the  Schuylkill  Biver,  there 
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iet  a  terrace  scarcely  100  feet  high.  I  very  much  queation  whether 
there  are  any  "glaciated"  (whbles  in  it.  Certainly  the  whole 
country  around  through  which  we  drove  for  a  cooeiderable  distnuce, 
does  not  show  signs  of  glacial  action.  I  should  Bay  that  the  ot^ciir- 
rence  of  scratched  atones  in  tliat  vicinity  conclusively  proves  that 
ducli  striation  can  be  produced  by  other  causes  than  glacial  ice. 
The  same  is,  perhaps,  true  of  Professor  Salisbury's  other  isolated 
coses  at  Bethlehem  and  Sunbury,  aod  probably  support  my 
inferences  concerning  the  de|H>sits  at  High  Bridge  and  Faltenburg. 

The  conglomerate  boulders  between  Monmoutii  Junction  and 
Deans  are  not  over  100  feel  nlwve  sea-level,  iind  there  is  no  higher 
land  between  them  and  the  Delaware  at  Trenton.  They  may, 
therefore,  easily  have  been  floated  into  their  present  position  during 
the  flooded  condition  of  the  lower  Delaware  Valley,  when  the  depos- 
its of  Philadelphia  red  gravel  and  brick  clay  (the  Columbia)  took 
pl.ce. 

The  facts  already  presented  concerning  the  extension  of  glacial 
ice  on  the  east  side  of  the  Delaware  River  for  several  miles  south  of 
Easton,  furnish  the  key  to  the  perpleiting  phenomena  of  the  Irfhigh 
Valley  below  Bethlehem.  The  fringe  of  glacial  ice  deposits  extends 
southward  to  the  vicinity  of  Easton,  and  westward  to  the  divide 
between  Busbkill  and  Moaocacy  creeks  In  the  vicinity  of  Nazareth. 
The  evidence  is  not  yet  as  complete  as  I  would  like,  but  there  is 
already  enough  to  give  a  great  degree  of  certainty. 

It  is  significant  that  Monocacy  Creek  north  of  Bethlehem  is  per- 
fectly free  from  pebbles — the  natural  reason  being  that  it  has  its 
course  over  limestone  and  slate  formations  which  furnished  none. 
If  these  formations  had  been  overrun  by  glacial  ice,  this  would 
not  have  been  the  case.  On  the  other  hand,  Bushklll  Creek  baa 
them  in  abundance.  The  only  difference  between  the  creeks  is  that 
boulders  had  bech  scattered  over  the  headwaters  of  the  Bushklll  by 
the  ice,  and  not  over  (hose  of  Monocacy.  That  the  ice  extended 
nearly,  at  least,  to  the  watersheil  between  the  creeks  seems  certain. 
from  the  fact  that  large  boulders  of  Medina  occur  in  considerable 
ahmidanccon  the  slate  bills  two  miles  north  of  Nazareth,  at  a  height 
of  about  400  feet  above  the  Bn^hkill. 

The  I^bigh,  from  the  Gap  to  Easton,  flows  through  or  across  the 
Hudson  liiver  Slates  and  Trenton  Limestone,  which  so  persistently 
border   thy    Hhic  Ridge  nil  along  the  .\tliiutic  coast.     For  some 
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to  300  feet  lower  than  the  slate.  Indeed  the  limestone  is  rarely 
more  than  200  feet  above  the  river.  Hence  it  is  within  reach  of 
the  regular  Columbia  deposits.  It  is  therefore  difficult  to  tell 
whether  the  distribution  of  glaciated  material  over  this  area  about 
Bethlehem  and  toward  Easton  was  by  direct  glacial  action  or  by  the 
aid  of  water.  The  extension  of  the  ice  past  the  mouth  of  the 
Lehigh  would  indicate  a  good  deal  of  disturbance  in  the  drainage 
of  the  river,  and  I  am  inclined  to  recognize  that  agency  in  account- 
ing for  many  of  the  facts.  The  terraces  at  Bethlehem  are  not  over 
200  feet  above  the  river.  If,  however,  it  be  true  that  Professor 
Salisbury  has  found  glaciated  pebbles  500  feet  above  the  river  on 
the  mountain  south  of  the  city  I  should  grant  the  extension  of  the 
glacier  to  that  point.  But  such  an  extension  seems  to  me  improb- 
able, from  the  lay  of  the  land.  The  glacier  which  surmounted 
Blue  Ridge  at  Offset  Mountain,  and  in  its  retreat  piled  up  the  vast 
moraine  at  Ackermansville,  may  well  have  fanned  out  to  cover  the 
hills  north  of  Nazareth,  and  it  certainly  deposited  a  moraine  of 
considerable  dimensions  near  Shimerville,  about  five  miles  north  of 
Easton.  But  it  seems  unlikely  that  it  could  extend  as  far  as  Beth- 
lehem, and  since  we  have  other  causes  in  the  field  to  easily  account 
for  all  the  facts  that  appear  there,  we  need  not  make  the  supposi- 
tion. Floating  ice  in  a  river  valley  gorged  as  this  was  both  by  bergs 
from  the  glacier  further  up,  and  by  land  ice  at  its  mouth,  is  cause 
sufficient,  and  there  is  no  need  of  asking  for  more. 

The  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter  b: — Ist,  That  on  the  Atlantic 
coast,  as  in  the  Mississippi  Valley,  there  is  usually  a  fringe  of  thinner 
glacial  deposits  extending  a  few  miles  more  or  less,  south 
of  any  well  defined  moraine.  2d,  That  this  fringe  is  lim- 
ited in  the  east  branch  of  the  Susquehanna  by  Montour's 
Ridge  at  Bloomsburg.  That  all  the  higher  glacial  deposits 
below  that  point  belong  to  the  Columbian  era,  and  do  not 
extend  anywhere  much  above  200  feet  above  the  river,  while 
at  Harrisburg  they  are  limited  to  about  130  feet.  3d,  That  in  the 
Delaware  Valley  the  ice  extended  about  six  miles  past  the  mouth  of 
the  Lehigh,  and  for  several  miles  northeastward  was  limited  by 
Musconetcong  Mountain,  and  then  drew  back  to  the  rear  of 
Pohatcong  Mountain.  Farther  east,  however,  these  mountains  both 
come  again  into  the  range  of  the  ice  movement.  4th,  That  the 
lower  part  of  the  Lehigh  was  specially  clogged  with  ice,  so  as  to 
increase  the  floods  for  some  distance  up  toward  the  Gap,  but  the  ice 
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did  iiiit  pass  over  South  Mountain  into  the  Triasaic  pliiui  of  Bucks 
County.  5th,  That  below  thfa  moderate  fringe  there  is  no  evident* 
of  direct  glacial  action,  but  every  evidence  agaiost  it,  except  po^ai- 
bly  at  High  Bridge  and  Patteuburg.  6th,  The  important  thing  to  do 
now  ia  accurately  to  delineate  the  border  of  this  fringe  by  the  ait) 
uf  the  easily  recogninable  transported  foreign  material.  Since  last 
summer  I  have  been  able  to  determine  the  limit  approximately 
n  few  miles  eouth  of  Draketown,  near  German  Valley,  about  half 
way  between  High  Bridge  and  Dover.  A  few  days'  work  would,  I 
am  confident,  determine  the  line  entirely  across  the  Htale.  7th, 
The  deposits  mcntioaed  by  Professor  Salisbury  at  FalJsington,  in 
Pennsylvania,  and  at  Monmouth  and  Kingston,  in  New  Jersey. 
consist  of  material  which  has  been  distributed  by  the  floods  coming 
down  the  Delaware  River,  while  those  at  High  Bridge  and  Patten- 
liurg  possibly  belong  to  the  fringe,  but  more  probably  to  move- 
ments connected  with  the  secular  disintegration  of  the  gneissoid 
mountain  core,  at  whose  southern  base  tliey  now  lie.  8th,  Tbat  the 
facts  do  not  lend  supfwrt  to  the  theory  of  a  discontinuity  between 
the  drift  north  of  the  moraine  and  thalsouth  of  it.  Instead  of  hold- 
ing with  Professor  Salisbury  tbat  tbe  drill  under  discussion  has  "  not 
had  any  genetic  connection  with  the  moraine,  or  any  time  relation 
to  it,  except  one  of  great  separation"  (N.  J.  Ann.  Rep.  for  1891, 
p.  105),  we  should  hold  that  it  had  both  a  genetic  connection  and  a 
moderately  close  time  relation.  It  isnot  true  that  the  extra-morainic 
drift  is,  as  Profes-^or  Salisbury  says,  "  composed  of  materials  which 
are,  in  some  measure,  inherently  unlike  those  which  compose  the 
moraine."  The  drift  material  is  essentially  tbe  same.  The  material 
in  it  "  inherently  unlike  those  which  compose  the  moraine,  "  comes 
from  the  gneissoid  rocks  with  which  it  is  mingled,  and  which  have 
been  undergoing  disintegration 'for  untold  ages.  Tbe  "advanced 
stage  "of  "oxidation,  leaching,  disintegration,"  apparent  at  Little 
York  and  the  other  places  mentioned  by  Professor  Salisbury,  is 
plainly  due  to  preglacini,  rather  than  to  postglacial  influences.  We 
cannot,  therefore,  with  bim  hold  "that  this  extra- morainie  drift 
represents  the  remnant  of  a  drift-covering  once  more  extensive  and 
nmrc  uniformly  present  than  now,  and  that,  ...  it  was  formed 
...  by  an  ice  sheet  which  overspread  New  Jersey  much  earlier 
than  tbat  which  made  the  terminal  moraine,  and  tbe  main  body  of 
drift  which  lies  north  of  it."     (N.  J.  Ann.  Rep.  for  1891,  p.  105.) 
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The  following  annual  reports  were  read  and  referred  to  the  Pub- 
lication Committee : — 


REPORT  OF  RECORDING  SECRETARY. 

The  Recording  Se^jretarj  respectfully  reports  that  the  meetings 
of  the  Academy  have  been  held  without  intermission  throughout 
the  year,  a  sufficient  number  of  members  being  present  every 
Tuesday  evening,  even  through  the  mid-summer  months,  for  the 
transaction  of  scientific  business. 

The  average  attendance  has  steadily  increased,  amounting  during 
the  twelve  months  from  Dec.  1,  1891,  to  Nov.  30, 1892,  to  64  as 
compared  with  52  in  1891,  and  30  in  1889.  This  satisfactory 
result  has  been  due  in  part  to  the  interest  felt  in  the  ordinary 
verbal  communications  made  at  the  meetings,  but  in  a  measure  to 
the  extraordinary  attendance  secured  by  issuing  postal  card  notioee 
of  events  somewhat  distinct  from  the  routine  work  of  the  Academy. 
Among  these  may  be  mentioned  an  illustrated  address  on  the 
exploration  of  Labrador  by  Mr.  Henry  G.  Bryant,  a  paper  by  the 
President  on  the  extent  of  the  coal  supply  of  the  world  and  the 
possible  consequences  of  its  exhaustiou,  an  account  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Nassau  of  the  character,  habits  and  mode  of  capture  of  the  gorilla, 
and  the  report  by  Lieutenant  R.  E.  Peary  of  the  results  of  his 
Greenland  exploration. 

The  attendance  on  these  occasions  varied  from  137,  who  listened 
to  Mr.  Nassau's  paper,  to  922,  who  were  present  when  Lieutenant 
Peary  made  his  report.  In  addition  to  these,  and  in  many  cases 
not  of  less  importance,  communications  have  been  made  by  Messrs 
Allen,  A.  P.  Brown,  Calvert,  Chapman,  Cope,  Dixon,  Foote, 
Goldsmith,  Hay,  Heilprin,  Holman,  Ives,  Koenig,  McCahey, 
McCook,  Martindale,  Pilsbry,  Rand,  Rex,  Ryder,  Sharp,  Willcox 
and  Woolman. 

Ninety-seven  pages  of  the  Proceedings  for  1891,  illustrated  by 
3  plates,  and  325  pages  for  1892,  illustrated  by  13  plates,  have 
been  issued.  The  third  part  of  the  ninth  volume  of  the  quarto 
journal,  consisting  of  159  pages  and  8  plates,  has  also  been  published 
and  di:4tri bated  to  subscribers  and  exchanges.  The  Conchological 
i^ection  has  continued  the  publication  of  the  Manual  of  Conchology, 
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Cwo  volumes  in  continuatioii  of  the  first  and  second  aeries  of  the 
work,  devoted  respectively  to  Marine  Univalves  and  Pulmoiiiita, 
having  been  completed.  They  consisted  of  420  pages  und  126 
plates.  During  the  same  time  the  Entomological  Section  has  dis- 
tributed 268  pages  and  10  plates  of  the  "  Eiitomoiogical  News."  nnd 
807  pages  with  16  platen  of  the  Transactions.  As  it  is  through  its 
puldicatious  the  Academy  is  brought  into  communication  with  the 
ecientlBc  world,  the  record  of  its  activity  in  this  department  during 
the  past  year  is  most  gratifying. 

Twerity'four  papere  have  been  presented  for  publication  aa  fol- 
lows :—H.  A.  Pilsbry  4,  Edw.  D.  Cope  3,  J,  E.  Ives  2,  William 
B.  Scott  2,  Thomas  Meehan  2,  William  J.  Fox  1,  Isaac  J.  Wistar 
1,  Carl  H.  Eigenmann  and  Rosa  S.  Eigenmann  1,  Henry  C.  Chap- 
man 1,  A,  P.Brown  1,  Witnier  Stone  1,  Henry  Skinner  1.  John  A, 
Ryder  1,  Horace  A.  Hoffman  1,  Ernest  Walker  1,  and  Edw.  L. 
Green  1.  One  of  these  mas  returned  to  the  author,  one  was  with- 
drawn by  tho  author,  and  the  others  have  either  been  published  or 
are  iu  the  hands  of  the  printer.  The  greater  number  of  communi- 
cations made  verbally  at  the  meetings  have  been  reported  by  the 
authors  and  printed  in  the  Proceedings. 

TJie  edition  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Academy  is  1,000  copies. 
90  of  which  are  sent  out  to  subscribers,  and  300  to  exchanges.  Of 
the  Journal  500  copies  are  printed,  37  are  sent  to  subscribers  and 
50  to  exchanges. 

It  is  again  necessary  to  urge  the  desirability  of  greatly  enlarg- 
ing the  Publication  Fund  so  as  to  enable  the  Publication  Committee 
to  secure  prompt  issue,  with  creditable  illustrations,  of  all  worthy 
communications  presented  to  tho  Academy.  Our  obligations  to 
our  correspondents  increase  yearly,  and  the  liberal  exchanges  for 
which,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  Librarian's  re|iort.  we  are  indebted 
to  kindred  societies  throughout  the  world,  still  constitute  the  chief 
and  by  far  the  most  imjiortant  additions  to  our  library.  In  this 
exchange  of  the  results  of  brain-work,  the  Academy  cannot  afford 
to  he  nil  the  debtor  side  of  the  account. 

Hixty  members  and  six  correspondents  have  been  elected,  an 
imjiortant  increase  in  the  former  over  the  accessions  of  recent 
vuars.  The  deaths  often  members  and  of  three  corres]>ondents  have 
been  anniiiiin-ed  and  reciirded  iti  the  published  Proceedings.  The 
foll.iHiii^'   members    have    iT.sii:(.i-d  ;— Otto  I.uthy,  .Miuf.)rd    T^vis 
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S.  Auchinchloss,  E.  F.  Smith,  H.  LeBarre  Jayne,  8.  N.  Rhoads  and 
Mrs.  E.  L.  Head.  The  actual  increase  in  memberslnp,  therefore, 
at  the  end  of  the  year  is  forty -one. 

The  departure  of  the  expedition  for  the  relief  of  Lieutenant 
Peary,  and  its  return,  Sept.  23,  accompanied  by  the  exploring  party 
which  had  been'^left  at  McCormick  Bay,  July  30  of  the  preceding 
year,  were  the  events  in  the  current  history  of  the  Academy  which 
attracted  most  popular  attention  and  interest.  The^ details  of  the 
enterprise,  the  success  of  Lieutenant  Peary  and  his  associates, 
and  of  the  party  which  went  to  their  relief  under  the  direction  of 
Professor  Heilprin,  have  been  reported  to  the  Academy.  It  is 
gratifying  to  be  able  to  record  that  the  work  of  investigating  the 
geography  of  Northern  Greenland  and  the  region  beyond,  so  ably 
carried  on  by  Lieutenant  Peary,  will  in  all  probability  be  continued 
by  him  during  the  coming  year,  as  on  the  application  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Academy,  he  has  been  granted  leave  of  absence  for  that 
purpose  by  the  Navy  Department. 

The  new  lecture  hall  of  the  Academy,  an  important  addition  to 
the  educational  facilities  of  the  society,  was  transferred  by  the  Board 
of  Trustees  of  the  Building  Fund,  Feb.  23.  The  usual  Friday 
evening  lectures  are  delivered  in  it.  Its  use  was  granted  to 
Professor  Rothrock  for  the  delivery  of  the  Michaux  forestry 
lectures,  and  several  of  the  meetings  of  the  Geographical  Club,  a 
society  in  close  affiliation  with  the  Academy,  have  been  held 
therein. 

In  response  to  an  application  from  the  State  Board  of  Health, 
Dr.  S.  G.  Dixon  was  appointed  March  8th  as  the  representative 
of  the  Academy  to  act  in  conjunction  with  the  Board  in  making  a 
bacteriological  exhibition  at  the  coming  Columbian  Exposition  in 
Chicago.  It  is  gratifying  that  the  society  is  thus  to  be  associated 
with  a  representation  of  a  branch  of  original  research  which  is 
certainly  second  to  none  in  the  practically  beneficial  results  to  be 
derived  from  its  cultivation. 

Mr.  Jacob  Binder  was  re-appointed  Curator  of  the  William  S. 
Vaux  collections.  As  Mr.  Binder  has  been,  during  a  portion  of  the 
year,  unable  in  consequence  of  failing  health  to  discharge  the 
duties  of  the  position,  Mr.  W.  W.  JefTeris  was  appointed  as  his 
associate.  The  growth  of  the  collections  under  their  charge  is 
recorded  in  the  special  report  prepared  by  Mr.  Jefferis. 
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The  liayden  Memorial  Medal  and  fund  liss  been  awarded  to 
Frofessur  Ediiard  8ueas  of  Vienna,  the  importanc-e  of  whoao 
geological  work  fully  merita  the  recognition  recommended  by  the 
Academy's  Committee. 

The  resignation  of  Dr.  George  A.  Koenig  from  the  Countil, 
iu   conaequence  of  Im  removal   to  the  West,  was  received  aud 
acuepted  with  regret.     By  resolution  of  the  Academy,  the  election 
to  fill  the  vacancy  was  deferred  until  the  annual  meeting. 
All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

Edw.  J,  Nolan, 

Rfrof'liiii/  Sfrvtary, 


I 


REPORT  OF  THE  CORRESPONDING  SECRETARY. 

The  Corresponding  Secretary  respectfully  reports  tliat  during  the 
year  ccimmeufing  December  1,  1891,  he  has  received  one  hundred 
and  6fly-one  acknowledgmenla  of  the  receipt  of  the  publications  of 
the  Academy  from  eighty-one  Societies.  Museume,  etc.,  aud  seventy- 
eight  notices  of  the  forwarding  of  their  own  publications  from  sixty- 
one  Societies,  etc.  There  has  been  received  fifteen  ap]>lications  to 
exchange  publications  and  asking  fur  niis»;ing  numbers  of  the  Aca- 
demy's Journal  and  Proceedings  and  three  notifications  to  discon- 
tinue exchange.  In  addition,  thirty-two  letters  on  various  subjects 
have  been  received  and  seventeen  written.  Nine  circulars  and  five 
invitations  to  the  Academy  to  |)articipate  in  congresses,  meetings, 
etc.,  hiive  been  received  and  answered.  Six  notices  of  deaths  have 
been  recorde<l. 

During  the  year  six  correspondents  have  been  elected,  and 
notices  to  that  effect  have  been  forwarded.  The  deaths  of  three 
correspondent!^  have  been  reported.  Twenty-five  certificates  have 
been  sent  to  members  and  six  to  corrosjiun dents. 

One  tlionsnnd  three  hundred  and  nine  acknowledgments  for 
gifts  to  the  library,  anil  two  hundred  and  Iwenty-five  for  gifts  to 
the  MuHiinii  have  been  forwarded. 

KospcutfuUy  .■^ubmiltod, 

Hknjamin  SifAiir, 
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I  have  pleasure  in  reporting  that  the  statbtics  of  the  library 
during  the  twelve  months  from  Nov.  30,  1891,  to  Dec.  1,  1892, 
indicate  a  steady  increase  in  the  rate  of  growth  in  this  department 
of  the  Academy.  The  number  of  accessions  amount  to  6,111. 
This  includes  1,108  volumes  forming  the  John  Warner  library,  to 
be  referred  to  later.  Exclusive  of  this  special  gift,  the  current 
accessions  include  4,556  pamphlets  and  parts  of  periodicals,  413 
volumes  and  34  ma])s,  making  a  total  of  5,008,  as  compared  with 
4,335  of  the  preceeding  year. 

They  were  derived  from  the  following  sources : — 

Societies, 2302      Geological  Survey  of  Texa«,     . 

I.  V.  Williamson  Fund,     .     .       1,014    '   East   Indian  Government,     . 


Editors, 939 

Authors, 199 

U.  S.  Department  of  the  Interior,  142 

Wilson  Fund, 75 

Thomas  Meehan, 42 

Geographical  Survey  of  Mexico,  29 

U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  26 

Charles  P.  Perot 24 

H.  C.  Chapman, 15 

Geological  Survey  of  Russia,  14 

U.  S.  Department  of  State,    .     .  14 

Pennsylvania  State  Librarian,     .  14 

MiniMer    of    Public    Works  of 

France, 13 

Henry  M.  Fisher, 10 

U.   S.  Treasury  Department,     .  8 

Geological   Survey   of  India,     .  8 

Geological  Survey  of  Finland,     .  6 

H.  A.  IMIsbr}', 6 

Angelo  Heilprin,      .     .     *     .     .  4 

<ieologicaI  Survey  of  Alabama,  4 

Tennesf  ee  State  Board  of  Health,  4 

Geographical   Survey  of  Canada,  4 

State  Entomologist  of  Illinois,     .  3 

U.  S.  Lighthouse  Board,     ...  3 

U.  S.  War  Department,     ...  3 

British  Museum, 3 

Charles  E.  Smith 3 

Geological  Survey  of  Kentucky,  3 

U.  S.  Coast  Survey,     ....  3 

GeologicalSurvey  of  Pennsylvania,      3 


Benjamin  Sharp, 

Bentham  Trustees,  Kew  Garden, 

Depattment  of  Mines,  N.  S.  W., 

Rev.  D.  B.  McCartee,    .... 

Ohio  State  Board  of  Agriculture, 

Geological  Suivey  of  New  York, 

Australian  Government,    .     .     . 

Geological  Survey  of  Missouri,   . 

Geological  Survey  of  Arkansas, 

Ohio  State  Board  of  Agriculture, 

Pennsylvania    State    Board    of 
Health, 

Trustees  of  East  Indian  Museum, 

Smithsonian  Institution,      .     .    . 

W.  H.  Dall, • 

Missouri    Botanical    Garden, 

C.  C.  Febiger 

Illinois  Department  of  Agriculture, 

Geological  Survey  of  New  Jersey, 

H.  G.  Ives, 

W.  J.  Fox,      ....*.. 

Department  of  Mines,  Nova  Scotia, 

G.  E.  Frisby, 

Massachusetts    State    Board    of 

Agriculture, 

T.  H.  Morgan, 

Geological  Survey  of  Portugal,     . 

Geological  Survey  of  Minnesota, 

Norwegian  Government,    .     .     . 

Geolc^ical  Survey  of  Indiana,     . 

E.  J.  Nolan 
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Metsorological  Service  oFQiaadt 

Iowa  Agricullural  College,     ,     , 

Prof.  Jamei  Mall 

Cbarles  M.  Ii«il3 

Department  of  Labor 

Navy  Dcpartmenl 

H.  B,  M.  Govemmcnl,    .      . 


Robert  Walton,    .      . 

Minislct   of  Works,   V 
,   Russian  Government, 
1  S.  G.  Diioii,     .      .      . 

,  Henry  Skinner,      .      . 
I  ],  11.  Rcdfield,     .    . 


They   were  dUtribiited    to   the   depaKmente  of  tbe  library 

follows:— 

Journals 4,0«0    | 

Geolog}, 


General   Natural  History, 

EiuomoloEy, 

Annlomy  and  Physiology, 

Conchology 

Physical  Science,     .     . 
Voyages  and  Travels,       . 


00 


Min 


■alogy. 


Helmlnthologj, 
I  Ornithology, 

Herpetology,      . 

Encyclopedias, 
I  Mammalogy.  . 
j   ChenttMry,     .     . 

Agriculture,     . 
I   Medicine,     .      . 
I  Bibliography,    . 
j  Ichthyology, 
I  Geogiaphy,     .      , 


n 


Anthropology, 

One  liupdred  aud  sixty  accesgioiia  were  ou  subjects  foreign  to  Uie 
Academy's  interests  and  remain  unclassified. 

Mr.  John  Warner,  who  died  in  Jnly  7,  1873,  bequeathed  to  the 
Academy  bia  library.  It  consists  of  1,045  volumes,  and  upward  of 
1.200  pam|)hlets,  forming  63  additional  volumes,  for  the  most  part 
on  pure  mathematics,  physical  science  and  engineering.  Tbe  will 
was  made  within  one  month  of  Mr.  Warner's  death,  tbe  Academy, 
therefore  having  been  adjudged  by  tbe  Courts  a  public  charity, 
could  not  inherit  nor  could  the  books  be  otherwise  conveyed  to  the 
society  until  the  coming  of  age  of  Mr.  Warner's  infant  daughter,  who 
on  attaining  her  majority,  signified  her  wish  tliat  her  father's 
desire  sliould  be  complied  with. 

The  books  have  therefore  been  conveyed  to  the  Academy  as  the 
gift  of  Mra.  Anna  h.  and  Miss  Lydia  Warner  in  harmony  with  the 
wishes  of  the  husband  and  father.  The  library  is  specially  rich  in 
works  of  the  la.*t  century  on  pure  matliematics,  and  forms  a  valuable 
addition  f)  tlie  Academy'^  bii>liographic  wealth.  It  has  been 
arranged  in  one  of  the  alcove  rooms. 

Having  Itccn  again  enabled  by  friends  of  the  Academy  to  avail 
myself  during  tlie  sumtiier  and  autumn  of  the  services  of  Signor  E. 
real^^r  part  of  the  time  on  the 
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which  otherwise  could  not  have  been  so  promptly  performed  because 
of  the  want  of  available  clerical  assistance.  Author  and  subject 
card  catalogues  of  the  collection  have  been  completed,  while  an 
author  catalogue  has  been  prepared  for  the  pamphlets,  which  have 
been  arranged  in  63  volumes  ready  for  binding. 

Two  hundred  and  thirty-five  volumes  have  been  bound,  including 
Andubou's  elephant  folio  work  on  the  Birds  of  North  America, 
the  plates  of  which  have  been  carefully  cleaned  and  backed  with 
linen.  A  special  case  for  the  reception  of  this  work  has  been 
ordered  and  will  be  so  constructed  as  to  permit  the  volumes 
to  be  placed  flat,  an  arrangement  which  has  been  found  by  experi- 
ence to  be  desirable  for  their  preservation  from  injury.  There  is 
still  need  of  a  much  larger  annual  appropriation  for  binding  than 
the  Academy  has  heretofore  been  in  a  position  to  make. 

In  the  current  work  of  the  library  I  have  received  satisfactory 
assistance  from  Mr.  William  J.  Fox,  to  whose  usual  duties  has  been 
added  that  of  promptly  acknowledging  gifts  and  exchanges  from 
societies  and  individuals. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

Edw.  J.  Nolan, 

Librarian, 


REPORT  OF  THE  CURATORS. 

The  yearly  reports  of  the  Curators,  (the  late  Professor  Leidy  being 
their  Chairman)  during  the  last  decade,  state  substantially  that  the 
collections  in  the  museum  were  properly  arranged  and  cared  for. 
Mr.  Charles  F.  Parker,  then  Curator-in-Charge,  said  in  his  report 
for  the  year  ending  November  30,  1882,  that  "the  various  collec- 
tions have  been  carefully  examined,  and  are  in  good  condition." 
He  died  September  27,  1883.  Professor  Angelo  Heilprin  was 
elected  in  his  place  October  2,  1883. 

In  his  report  for  the  year  ending  November  30,  1883,  he  stated, 
in  substance,  that  the  condition  of  the  museum  though  not  "  abso- 
lutely  satisfactory,  is  yet  fairly  good  when  compared  to  the  condi- 
tion of  similar  collections  in  this  country,  or  even  of  those  pertain- 
ing to  foreign  institutions." 

In  all  his  subsequent  reports,  including  that  for  the  year  ending 
November  30, 1891,  he  states  that  all  the  collections  are  in  **  good," 
or  in  **  satisfactory  "  condition. 
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April  ],  1892,  although  requested  bf  bis  fel low-cur atont  to  retaina 
it.  Professor  Heilprio  resigned  the  office  of  Curator-in  ChargCfl 
which  he  had  continuously  filled  during  eight  years  and  a  half,  itM 
is  believed,  with  general  approval. 

His  colleagues  then  determined  to  take  care  of  the  Museum  as  an 
executive  body  without  conipeiisation.  They  agreed  that  tlie^enior 
of  the  Board  should  be  the  Director,  aud  that  Vrofeseor  IHxon 
should  be  his  representative  and  the  executive  Curator. 

A  careful  examiuation  of  the  premises,  which  the  by-laws  place  in 
charge  of  the  Curators,  was  at  once  begun,  and  continued  through' 
out  the  year.  Drs.  Dixon  and  Chapman  bare  given  much  time 
and  labor  to  rectifying  whatever  they  considered  to  be  in  need 
of  correction. 

Professor  Heilprin  did  not  take  part  In  the  work,  because  about 
the  time  of  hJk  resignation,  he  was  fully  occupied  preparing  to  lead 
a  party  to  relieve  Mr.  K,  E,  Peary,  who  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Academy,  started  last  year,  suitably  equipped  and  accompanied,  on  i 
an  exploring  expedition  In  Greenland.  Both  parties  safely  returnee"^ 
September  24tb.  Prof.  Heilprin  at  once  resumed  his  office  of  Seft'l 
retary  of  the  Board  of  Curators,  and  devoted  much  time  and  labor  in 
properly  disposing  of  and  arranging  the  mass  of  material  brought  to 
the  Academy  by  the  two  exj>editious  to  Greenland. 

The  Curators  began  their  work  in  tbe  cellar.  They  found  some 
valiiiible  specimens  and  much  rubbish.  It  is  supposed  that,  in  the 
course  of  tbe  decade,  those  specimens  were  placed  there  to  remain 
only  till  space  in  the  museum  for  their  proper  exhibition  should  be 
found. 

Rooms  in  the  cellar  for  the  use  of  the  taxidermist,  one  for  the 
storage  of  duplicate  specimens  ready  for  exchange,  and  another 
for  spare  shelves,  lumber,  etc.,  were  suitably  appropriated. 

JIany  specimens  found  astray  in  library-rooms  were  properly 
placed  in  the  museum.  A  room  in  the  library  is  in  course  of  pre- 
paration a."  tlie  office  of  the  Curators,  in  which  will  be  aranged  all 
]iapers,  correspondence,  etc.,  pertinent  to  their  duties. 

In  the  uuisciim  were  found  some  specimens  misplaced,  some  in  a 
decaying  state  and  a  few  quite  ruined.  Do/.ens  of  skulls,  which 
were  c<ivered  with  a  destructive  growth,  were  cleaned  and  sterilized. 

The  skilful  tuxidermi.^  of  the  Academy,  Mr.  D.  N.  McCadden, 
all   the  miimniaLi.  and   repaired  several  valuable 
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specimens.    The  birds  of  North  America  have  been  remounted,  and 
many  duplicates  withdrawn. 

The  wet  preparations,  especially  those  of  reptiles  and  fishes,  have 
been  placed  in  fresh  alcohol. 

The  positions  of  some  of  the  cases  in  the  museum  have  been 
changed,  making,  as  is  supposed,  inspection  of  their  contents  more 
satisfactory. 

Specimens  on  the  walls  of  the  main  stairway  to  the  museum  have 
been  re-arranged  and  labelled.  The  archaeological  collection  has 
been  concentrated,  and  the  Vaux  collection  of  minerals  is  now 
daily  open  to  visitors. 

Air-tight  dark  cases  for  the  preservation  of  duplicate  mammal 
and  bird-skins  have  been  provided,  and  a  germicide  has  been  placed 
in  all  cases  containing  organic  preparations. 

Many  specimens  loaned  but  not  duly  returned  have  been  recov- 
ered. 

At  different  times  during  the  year  the  Curators  have  received 
valuable  assistance  from  Professors  Cope,  Ryder  and  Allen  in  iden- 
tifying certain  species  of  reptiles,  fishes  and  bats  among  the  wet 
preparations. 

The  labor  of  the  Professor  of  the  lower  vertebrata  during  the  year 
is  notable.  He  has  re-labeled  and  numbered  403  trays  and  bottles 
containing  specimens  of  178  species  and  varieties  of  56  genera  in  the 
carcinological  collection,  and  prepared  a  complete  catalogue  of  the 
same. 

Lack  of  space  for  suitable  arrangement  and  satisfactory  exhibi- 
tion of  our  great  collections  has  existed  many  years.  This  need  will 
be  supplied  in  the  course  of  the  next  year.  The  erection  of  an 
additional  building,  now  in  process  of  construction,  will  add  about 
30,000  square  feet  to  the  floor  space  of  the  museum.  For  a  large 
part  of  the  means  to  enable  the  Trustees  of  the  building  fund  to  do 
this  work,  it  seems  proper  to  mention  here  that  the  Academy  is 
very  much  indebted  to  the  ability  and  steadiness  of  purpose  of 
Professor  Heilprin,  who  several  times  visited  Harrisburg,  and  by 
his  representation  to  members  thereof,  greatly  contributed  to  satisfy 
the  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania  of  the  worthiness  of  the  Academy 
to  receive  pecuniary  assistance  from  the  State.  Possibly,  without 
the  influence  of  his  intervention,  appropriations  might  not  have 
been  granted  at  the  time. 


4W  pROCKBDrsoe  of  the  academy  of  [I89S: 

An  account  of  special  collectiona  in  the  immediate  care  of  the 
Sections  or  Professors  of  the  Academy  is  not  offered  here  aa  it  u  i 
properly  a  part  of  their  annual  reports.     It  is  believed  that  all  tils' ■ 
collections  are  in  good  condition.  m 

Lists  of  the  additions  to  the  musenm  during  the  year  will  bt  ' 
appended,   including  those   procured  in  Greenland  by  Profeasor 
Heilprin  with  means  supplied  by  the  Academy. 

Respectfully  Bubniitt«d, 

W.  S.  W,  RtiaCMENBERQEB, 

Cluiirman  of  the  Ouraton. 


REPORT  OF  THE  BIOIXJGICAL  AND  MICROSCOPICAL 
SECTION. 

This  section  has  held  during  the  year  1892,  nine  meetings  exclu- 
sive of  those  in  conjunction  with  the  Academy. 

The  membership  has  been  increased  by  one  new  member,  and  oottj 
name  has  been  added  to  the  liat  of  contributors. 

Many  interesting  uommunications  have  been  made,  the  more 
important  of  which  are: 

Oq  Actinomyces  bovis,  by  Dr.  S.  G.  Dison. 

A  peculiarity  in  the  skull  of  a  Bat,  by  Dr.  Harrison  Allen, 

Young  of  Baculites,  by  Mr.  A.  P.  Brown. 

Syphoptychium  and  Tubulina,  by  Dr.  G.  A.  Res. 

Films  of  metallic  Gold,  by  D.  S.  Holman. 

Hippa,  by  Dr.  Benjamin  Sharp. 

Pinnotheres,  by  Dr.  Benjamin  Sharp. 

Joint  formation  among  the  Invertebrata,  retiring  address  of  Direc- 
tor Benjamin  Siiarp. 

Additions  to  the   property  of  the  Section  have  been    made  as 
folloiva : 
By  purchase — One  Spencer  i  inch  objective. 

— Two  "  B  "  eye-pieces. 
liv  donation — One  Va  inch  objective,  from  Mr.  A.  P.  Brown. 
One  Centennial  Microsco|>efrum  the  heirs  of  Dr.  R.  S,  Kenderdine. 
Abi)ut  (iOd  slide  prqiurations  from  the  heirs  of  Dr.  R.  S.  KeD- 
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About  50  slide  preparations  from  Dr.  George  A.  Rex. 
About  25  slide  preparations  from  other  members. 

The  officers  for  the  ensuing  year  are  : — 

Director, Mr.  A.  P.  Brown. 

Viee'Director, Mr.  Jno.  C.  Wilson. 

Recorder, Mr.  Harold  Wingate. 

Treasurer, Mr.  Chas.  P.  Perot. 

Corresponding  Secretary, .         .        .  Dr.  Chas.  Schaffer. 

Conservator, Dr.  Geo.  A.  Rex. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Harold  Wingate, 

Recorder. 


REPORT  OF  THE  CONSERVATOR  OF  THE  CONCHO- 

LOGICAL  SECTION. 

Since  the  last  annual  meeting  of  the  Conchological  Section, 
specimens  have  been  received  from  thirty  persons ;  the  entire  num- 
ber of  trays  added  to  the  museum  being  1,150,  a  detailed  list  of 
which  is  hereto  appended. 

A  valuable  accession  to  the  museum  during  the  year  is  the  col- 
lection of  mollusks  both  dry  and  alcoholic,  dredged  in  Greenland 
waters,  by  Professor  Angelo  Heilprin,  of  the  Peary  Relief  Expedi- 
tion. Although  they  have  not  yet  been  studied,  the  writer  has 
ascertained  the  presence  of  a  number  of  species  not  before  in  the 
collection  of  the  Academy,  of  the  genera  Margarita,  Bucdnum, 
Sipho  and  other  Arctic  groups.  The  specimens  being  preserved  in 
alcohol,  are  in  excellent  condition  for  the  examination  of  the  soft 
parts. 

Various  correspondents  of  the  Conservator  have  supplied  a  con- 
siderable number  of  our  desiderata  in  United  States  mollusks ;  but 
the  greater  number  of  additions  from  this  country  have  been  through 
the  American  Association  of  Conchologists.  The  special  exhibit  of 
American  mollusks,  being  formed  by  this  Association,  has  been 
increased  during  the  year  by  443  trays,  representing  nearly  that 
number  of  species.  The  total  number  of  trays  now  in  this  American 
exhibit  is  1,510,  representing  730  recent  and  425  fossil  species. 

From  Messrs  G.  E.  and  A.  H.  Verrill,  we  have  received  several 
rare  species  from  Dominica,  W.  I.,  and  from  Professor  Jos6  N. 


[1892. 

Kovirosa,  a.  vaiuubb  collection  of  land  aiid  freah-water  Uiella  from 
the  State  of  Tabnaco,  Mexico,  includiug  a  number  of  new  forma 
list  of  tiieae,  witb  descriptions  and  Illustrations  of  the  new  sped) 
ia  publiehed  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Academy. 

The  more  vftUiable  accesi^ions  &oni  AuEtralaaia,  bave  been  the 
series  of  New  Zealand  Chitone,  received  from  Professor  F.  W, 
Huttoii,  of  Christchurch,  N,  Z. ;  tbe  New  Zealaud  gasteropode, 
lamellibranchs  and  brachiopods,  received  from  Mr.  G.  W.  Wright, 
of  Auckland,  N.  Z, ;  and  ageriea  of  34  selected  species  of  Auslralian 
gaateropode  from  Mr.  Billinghurst,  for  which  the  same  number  nf 
Americiin  shells  were  sent  in  exchange. 

From  Dr.  O.F.  V.  Aliillendorfi;  of  Manila,  Philippine  Islands,  35 
species  of  land  shells,  new  to  our  collection,  being  witb  a  few  excep- 
tions, his  own  new  species.  Also  a  series  of  20  Orienlal  Helices  in 
alcohol,  for  dissection. 

In  the  museum  tbe  land  abelb  have  been  remonnted  and  system-' 
ntically  arranged,  as  for  as  they  have  been  monographed  in  tbe  last' 
completed  volume  of  tbe  Manual.  The  arrangement  of  tlie  marine 
gasteropoda  is  also  practieally  completed  as  far  as  the  Chitons,  the 
study  of  which  has  not  been  finished. 

Four  cases  fitted  with  shallow  trays  in  lieu  of.drnwer^,  bavf  liceo 
supplied  by  the  Curators  of  the  Academy,  affording  space  for  the 
systematicarrangement  of  the  limpetsand  chitons.  It  is  hoped  that 
equal  lucillties  for  tiie  accommodation  of  the  BuHmi  will  be  pro- 
vided during  the  coming  year. 

The  Conservator  has  received  much  assistance  during  the  year 
from  .Messrs  Campbell,  Johnson  and  Ford  ;  these  gentlemen  having 
re-arranged  the  cases  containing  fluviatile  gasteropods.  which  have 
been  inconveniently  over-crowded  for  several  years  past.  The 
entire  work  of  determining.  labelling  and  mounting  the  specimens 
of  the  American  Association  collection  has  also  been  performed  by 
the  same  gentlemen. 

Ilespectfully  submitted, 

II.  A.  PlLHllRV, 

Conservator. 


"4 

the  ^^ 
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REPORT  OF  THE  ENTOMOLOGICAL  SECTION. 

• 

During  the  year,  ten  meetings  have  been  held,  with  an  average 
attendance  often  persons;  the  largest  number  present  at  a  meeting 
being  thirteen,  and  the  smallest  eight.  The  meetings  have  been 
interesting  and  instructive,  verbal  communications  on  entomological 
subjects  having  been  made  by  nearly  all  the  members  and  associ- 
ates. Three  new  members  have  been  elected  and  two  associates. 
Considerable  work  has  been  accomplished  in  the  re-arrangement  and 
care  of  the  collections  by  the  Conservator  and  some  of  the  members, 
and  about  twenty-two  hundred  specimens  have  been  added  to  the 
cabinets ;  this  does  not  include  a  thousand  or  more  received  through 
''  Entomological  News  "  to  be  named.  Among  the  most  noteworthy 
additions  were  845  Mexican  Coleoptera,  presented  by  Dr.  Horn ; 
types  of  Tachinidse,  by  C.  H.  T.  Townsend ;  the  Stone  collection  of 
spiders,  160  species  in  400  viak,  by  Mr.  Witmer  Stone ;  types  of 
Jassidse,  by  E.  P.  Van  Duzee ;  35  species  of  Aculeate  Hymenoptera, 
by  Charles  Robertson ;  a  collection  of  Japanese  and  Indian  Lepi- 
doptera,  presented  by  Mrs.  L.  Stevens  through  Dr.  H.  C.  McCook ; 
American  and  European  Odonata  presented  by  P.  P.  Calvert 
and  the  insect  collection  brought  home  by  the  Peary  Belief 
Expedition.  The  Section  has  published  during  the  year  Vol.  3^ 
of  the  Entomological  News,  with  the  financial  aid  and  encouragement 
of  the  American  Entomological  Society.  The  volume  closed  with 
268  pages  and  ten  plates.  The  journal  will  be  continued  with 
32  or  more  pages  a  month,  and  will  be  regularly  illustrated.  It  is 
now  just  double  the  size  of  Vol.  1,  which  contained  16  pages  per 
month,  and  no  illustrations.  It  is  the  only  regularly  illustrated 
entomological  journal  in  the  world. 

At  the  last  meeting,  on  December  12th,  the  following  were  elected 
to  serve  as  officers  for  the  ensuing  year  : 

Director, Geo.  H.  Horn. 

Vice-Director, I.  C.  Martindale. 

Conservator, Henry  Skinner. 

Recorder, Henry  Skinner. 

Treastirer, E.  T.  Cresson. 

Publication   Committee,    ....  {  PhOip^Lluf^nt. 


Henry  Skinner, 

Recorder. 


33 
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REPORT  OF  THE  BOTANICAL  SECTION. 

The  Vice-Director  of  the  Botanical  Section  respectfiilly  reporte 
tfaat  the  Section  is  wholly  free  from  debt,  and  that  the  monthly 
meetings  have  been  regularly  held,  except  during  the  three  summer 
months.  Besides  the  valuable  additions  to  the  library  aud  herbar- 
ium of  the  Academy,  aunoiinoed  Bleach  meeting,  many  interesting 
addresses  have  been  given  by  Messrs  Meehan.  Bedfield,  Macfarlane, 
Brinton,  U.  C,  Smith,  Wilson,  Martindale  and  others,  some  of 
which  have  been  published,  or  will  appear,  in  the  Proceedings  of  the 
Academy. 

The  membership  now  consists  of  32,  and  the  officers  elected  for 
the  ensuing  year  are  : 

Director,        ....  Dr.  W.  S.  W.  Ruschenberger. 

Vtce-Diiector,         ....  Thomas  Meehan. 

Jteevrder,      .....  Dr.  Charles  Schaffer. 

Cor.  Secretary  and  Treatiirer,        .  Isaac  C.  Martindale. 

CoM«TVQ,tar John  H.  Rcdfield. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  note  that  under  the  zealous  aod  unremitting 
care  of  the  Conservator,  Mr.  Redfield,  the  growth  of  the  herbarium 
noted  annually  for  some  time  past,  is  not  only  maintained,  but 
exceeds  that  of  any  previous  year.  No  less  than  .3,934  species  have 
come  to  hand,  nearly  equally  divided  between  the  Old  and  the  New 
World,  and  of  these  2,087  were  species  new  to  the  herbarium. 

A  list  of  these  contributions  is  given  in  detail  by  the  Conservator, 
and  will  be  foiiiul  in  the  list  of  addiiions  to  the  museum. 

TiioMAS  Meehan, 

Vke-Direetor. 

liepoTf  of  (lie  Con--'ervator. — In  jiresenting  his  report  for  the  year 
now  closing,  the  Conservator  of  the  Botanical  Section  has  the  satis- 
faction of  stating  that  in  no  previous  year  have  the  contributions  to  it 
been  larger  or  more  valuable.  With  the  increased  accommodation 
which  we  may  hope  soon  to  enjoy,  we  have  every  reason  to  expecta 
continued,  Mubstnntial  and  healthy  growth  of  a  collection  so  import- 
ant to  the  study  of  systematic  and  practical  botany. 

The  contributions  during  the  past  year  reach  a  total  of  3,934 
species.  Of  ihese,  284  belong  to  the  lower  Cryptogams,  80  being 
Mosses.  ')7  llepaticie,  16  Lichens,  2  Algie  and   129  Fungi.     Of  the 
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be  new  to  the  herbarium,  39  of  them  being  of  newly  represented 
genera.  Of  these  3,650  species,  294  are  North  American,  1,269  are 
Mexican  and  South  American,  and  2,087  are  from  the  Old  World. 

The  usual  detailed  statement  of  the  contributions  will  appear  in 
the  list  of  additions  to  the  museum.  In  specifying  here  somer  of 
the  more  important,  the  first  place  must  be  given  to  the  very  large 
accession  to  our  representation  of  the  Orient  Flora,  in  the  plants 
collected  by  Bornmiiller  and  Sintenis,  in  Greece,  Macedonia,  Asia 
Minor,  Armenia,  Kurdistan  and  Mesopotamia,  and  purchased  for 
the  Academy  by  the  liberality  of  Mr.  Charles  E.  Smith  and  a 
few  other  friends  of  botanical  science.  These  amount  to  1,226 
species,  of  which  567  are  new  to  us.  Dr.  Morong's  collections  in 
Paraguay,  sent  us  during  the  year,  amount  to  459  species,  more 
than  half  being  new  to  us.  Pringle's  Mexican  collections,  made  in 
1891 ,  are  of  the  same  carefully  selected  and  well  prepared  speci- 
mens as  heretofore,  and  reach  266  species,  125  being  new  to  us. 
Our  faithful  correspondent,  Mr.  T.  S.  Brandegee,  of  San  Francisco, 
has  sent  us  268  species  from  the  peninsula  of  Lower  California,  of 
which  nearly  one-half  are  novelties  to  us.  From  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  we  have  received  148  species,  collected  by  Dr.  Joseph 
T.  Rothrock  in  Jamaica  and  the  Bahama  Islands,  in  his  voyage 
made  in  the  winter  of  1890  and  1891.  Mr.  Meehan  has  presented 
us  with  another  instalment  of  Baron  von  Miiller's  Australian 
plants,  amounting  to  1 35  species. 

These  additions  have  all  been  properly  mounted  and  distributed 
to  their  proper  places  in  the  herbarium.  The  labor  and  time 
demanded  by  this  work,  have  prevented  much  progress  in  the 
mounting  of  the  older  portions  of  the  herbarium,  yet  something 
has  been  done  in  this  direction,  and  the  work  will  be  continued  as 
opportunity^may  permit. 

The  botanical  collections  made  in  Greenland  by  the  Peary  Relief 
Expedition,  Mr.  William  E.  Meehan,  botanist,  during  the  past 
summer,  are  still  under  study ;  they  will  be  included  in  the  report  of 
next  year.  Mr.  Stewardson  Brown,  who  so  car^lly  studied  the 
collections  made  by  Dr.  Burk  during  the  expedition  of  1891 »  is 
engaged  upon  thoie  of  1892,  and  reports  that  the  specim^is  are  in 
much  better  condition  than  those  of  the  former  year,  the  circumstances 
attending  the  collection  having  been  much  more  favorable. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

John  H.  Redfield, 

Cofiaervatar. 


PBOCBEOIKOB  OF  THE  AOADEHY  OP 

REPORT  OF  THE   MrNERAIX)GICAL  AND  GEOLOGI- 
CAL SECTION. 

The  Director  of  the  Miueralogic&l  and  Geological  Sectioii  of  the 
Academy,  would  respectfully  report  that  nicetiogs  of  the  Section 
with  the  Academy  have  been  held  regularly  every  month  during 
the  year,  besides  other  meetings  of  the  Section. 

One  hundred  and  four  specimens  of  minerals  and  rocke  have 
been  presented  during  the  year  by  twenty  individuals. 

The  special  feature  of  the  year  has  been  a  series  of  excursions  by 
the  Section  to  various  points  of  mineralogical  and  geological  inter- 
est  in  the  vicinity  of  Philadelphia.  These  have  been  mu8t  success- 
ful ;  the  attendance  has  ranged  from  twenty  to  upward  of  fifty. 
The  interest  manifested  has  been  great,  and  it  is  hoped  that  many 
young  persons  have  been  influenced  toward  the  study  of  minei^ 
als  and  rocks.  These  excursions  have  been  without  ex[>ensc  to  the 
Section,  except  for  stationery,  etc. 

8ome  members  of  the  Section,  with  the  Conservator,  and  with  the 
assent  of  the  Curators,  are  engaged  in  rectifying  the  labels  of  the 
Gpecimens  in  the  Academy's  collection,  quite  a  number  of  which 
were  found  to  have  either  wrong  localities,  or  localities  too  indefi> 
nite. 

liespectfully  submitted, 

Thko.  D.  Rand, 

Director, 


REPORT  OF  THE  ORNITHOLOGICAL  SECTION. 

During  the  past  year  much  important  work  has  been  accom- 
plished in  the  re-arrangement  of  the  Ornithological  collections,  and 
they  are  now  in  an  excellent  stale  of  preservation. 

The  renovation  of  the  exhibition  collection  of  birds  has  been 
begun  in  accordance  with  the  plan  outlined  in  lasl  year's  report, 
and  with  the  assistance  of  the  Academy's  able  taxidermist,  Mr.  D. 
N.  MctJiulden.  very  satisfactory  progress  has  been  made. 

Tlie  collection  of  North  American  birds  has  been  entirely 
remounted  on  walnut  or  stained  stands,  and  re-labelled  in  accord- 
ance with  the  American  Ornithologists'  Union  check-list,  while  the 
habitat  of  each  sjiccies  also  ap|>ears  on  the  label,  wliich  will  prove 
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number  of  specimens  contained  in  this  collection  is  over  1,400,  rep- 
resenting upward  of  600  species  and  sub-species  of  North  Ameri- 
can birds.  Many  of  the  specimens  needed  to  render  the  collection 
complete  are  contained  in  the  study  series  of  skins,  and  examples 
of  these  will  be  mounted  during  the  ensuing  year. 

The  collection  of  Ostriches  and  Apteryges  has  also  been  thoroughly 
renovated  during  the  year,  and  the  specimens  of  Tyrant  Flycatchers 
in  the  museum,  numbering  about  450,  have  been  identified  and 
catalogued,  representations  of  all  the  principal  forms  having  been 
remounted  and  the  duplicates  reduced  to  skins  for  the  study  series. 

Any  further  work  in  this  direction,  however,  is  rendered  impossible 
by  the  lack  of  suitable  cases  of  drawers  in  which  the  collection  of  skins 
may  be  safely  preserved.  All  the  available  space  is  now  crowded, 
and  it  is  absolutely  impossible  to  find  accommodation  for  the  addi- 
tions that  are  being  received.  In  view  of  the  importance  of  this 
need,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  necessary  cases  will  soon  be  supplied. 

The  study  collection  of  skins,  now  numbering  about  6,000  speci- 
mens, has  at  last  been  catalogued  and  entirely  re-labelled,  which 
adds  greatly  to  its  usefulness.  Over  3,000  specimens  have  been 
catalogued  and  labelled  during  the  past  year.  For  valuable 
assistance  in  this  connection  the  Conservator  is  indebted  to  Mr. 
Samuel  Wright 

The  collection  of  birds'  eggs  has  also  been  temporarily  rear- 
ranged, and  the  North  American  specimens  separated  and  re-labelled. 
Many  valuable  ornithological  specimens  have  been  received  during 
the  year. 

Foremost  among  these  is  a  collection  of  46  Arctic  birds,  secured 
by  the  North  Greenland  Expedition,  and  a  collection  of  76  speci- 
mens brought  back  by  the  Peary  Relief  Expedition.  These 
together  with  the  Arctic  birds  secured  by  the  West  Greenland 
£x])edition  of  1891,  form  probably  the  finest  collection  of  Green- 
land birds  in  this  country. 

The  Delaware  Valley  Ornithological  Club  has  continued  to  add 
to  the  beautiful  series  of  nests  and  eggs  of  Pennsylvania  and  New 
Jersey  birds  which  was  presented  last  year,  and  the  collection  has 
doubled  in  size,  containing  at  the  present  time,  80  nests  and  sets  of 
eggs.  Quite  a  number  of  groups  of  birds  have  been  prepared  to 
accompany  the  nests,  which  serve  to  render  the  collection  more 
attractive  and  instructive.  The  Philadelphia  Z()ological  Society 
has  presented  numerous  valuable  birds,  which  have  been  mounted 
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or  preserved  as  akin*,  and  further  donatious  have  been  received 
from  Dr.  S.  G.  Dixon,  I.  N.  Dellaven,  D,  N.  McCadden  and  oihere. 

It  is  gratifying  to  note  the  increased  inlercBt  in  Ornithology 
among  the  members  of  the  Academy,  due  to  the  efibrt^  of  the  Beo- 
tion  and  the  Delaware  Valley  Ornithological  Club,  aa  well  aa  tbfl 
appreciation  by  the  visitiug  public  of  the  iniprovements  and  addi- 
tions in  the  Ornithological  departments  of  the  museiim. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Bectioii,  held  December  19tb,  1892» 
the  following  officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year : 

Director,  ......         Spencer  Trolter,  M.  D. 

Vice- Director, George  Spencer  Morris. 

Jtecorder. Stewardson  Brown, 

Corregponding  Sfcrelury,  .  Charles  E.  Rideiiour. 

Trr-agurer,         .....         Isaac  0.  Martindale. 

Contervixtor,      .....         Witmer  .Stone. 
Reepeetfully  submitted, 

Witmer  SxoyE, 

Co)i»ervutor. 

REPORT  OF  THE  PROFESSOR  OF  INVERTEBRATE 
PALEONTOLOGY. 

The  Professor  of  Invertebrate  Paleontology  respectfully  reports 
that  owing  to  bis  participation  in  the  organization  and  accomplish- 
ment of  the  Peary  Relief  Expedition — a  duty  with  which  he  was 
entrusted  by  the  Council  of  the  Academy  and  the  Academy — he 
has  been  able  to  give  but  little,  in  fact,  scarcely  any,  attention  to 
his  department  during  the  past  year.  It  is  believed,  however,  that 
this  deficiency  in  attention  has  been  more  than  compensate<l  by 
the  valuable  collections  which  have  resulted  from  the  Greenland 
Ex|)edition,  and  which  touch  largely  the  departments  of  geology 
and  paleontology.  Of  sucli  collections  may  be  mentioned  the  serlea 
of  blocks  of  Ovifak  iron,  the  fossils  of  the  elevated  terraces  of 
Greenland,  the  fossil  fishes  from  Ameralik  Fjord,  and  above  all  the 
cxten-^ive  series  of  Cretaceous  and  Miocene  plant  remains  from 
.\tnnckerdluk.  The  fossil  fishes,  the  first  of  the  class  that  have 
been  obtained  in  the  region,  are  but  few  in  number,  but  advice 
from  one  of  the  Governors  of  Houth  Greenland,  under  date  of  Sep- 
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Academy ;  doubtless  this  supplemental  collectioD  will  be  received 
in  due  time.  Only  a  part  of  the  Arctic  collections  has  been  thus 
far  classified  and  labeled,  the  present  limitation  of  space  in  the 
Academy's  working  rooms  rendering  the  process  of  arrangement  a 
laborious  one. 

Among  other  valuable  additions  to  the  department  made  during 
the  year  are  an  extensive  series  of  Tertiary  fossils  from  the  Atlantic 
and  Gulf  borders  of  the  United  States,  for  which  the  Academy  is 
indebted  to  Mr.  Joseph  Willcox ;  a  collection,  comprised  in  89  trays, 
of  sub-Carboniferous  crinoids  from  the  Burlington  Group,  purchased 
by  the  Curators  from  Mr.  F.  L.  Sarmiento ;  and  an  interesting 
series  of  Cambro-Silurian  fossils,  presented  by  the  late  Dr.  J.  P. 
Lundy,  from  the  region  of  Lake  St.  John,  Canada. 

No  relief  to  the  crowded  condition  of  the  Academy's  collections 
in  the  department  of  invertebrate  paleontology  has  thus  far  been 
found  possible,  and  probably  no  marked  change  in  this  direction 
will  be  effected  until  the  occupancy  by  the  Academy  of  the  new 
building,  which  is  now  in  course  of  erection. 

No  lectures  in  this  professorial  department  have  been  delivered 
during  the  year,  and  the  undersigned  regrets  his  failure  to  finish  the 
preparation  of  the  course  which  had  been  intended  for  the  autumn 
season,  and  upon  which  he  hopes  to  enter  during  the  coming  month. 

Respectfully  submitted, 
Angeix)  Heilprin, 

Professor  of  Invertebrate  Paleontology, 


REPORT  OF    THE   PROFESSOR   OF   THE   LOWER 

INVERTEBRATA. 

The  Professor  of  the  Lower  Invertebrata  respectfully  reports  that 
during  the  past  year  he  has  delivered  two  lectures,  one  on  "  Green- 
land," and  one  on  **  Death  from  a  Zoological  Point  of  View." 

The  additions  to  the  museum  are  noteworthy.  They  include 
the  Crustaceans  and  Echinoderms  collected  by  the  West  Greenland 
Expedition  of  1891,  together  with  twelve  very  fine  specimens  of 
Antedon  esehrichti,  (a  crinoid ),  collected  by  the  Peary  Relief 
Expedition  of  1892 ;  a  collection  of  Sponges  from  the  Mexican 
Expedition  of  1890,  and  sixteen  jars  of  Echinoderms  collected  by 
William  J.  Fox  in  Jamaica. 
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There  have  been  further  presented  about  twenty-five  species  of 
Crustiicea  mniDly  from  our  coasts  and  frotn  Jamaica. 

During  the  year,  work  has  been  carried  ou  almost  exclusively  in 
the  carcinological  collection,  the  specimens  having  been  re-labeled 
and  a  catalogue  pre[>are{l,  which  will  be  published  in  the  nest 
volume  of  the  Proceedings.  At  present  all  the  alcoholic  and  dried 
specimens  of  the  Stomatopoda  and  Macroura  have  been  examined  aa 
far  as  the  Homaridea,  and  the  dried  specimens  through  the  I^oricata. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

Benjamin  Biiarp, 

ProfegMT  of  the  Lower  Tm-eHelinila. 


KKl'OKT    OF    THE    CUKATOR    OF    THE   WILLIAM   S. 
VAUX    COLLECTIONS. 

Owing  to  the  continued  illness  of  the  Curator  of  the  "  William  S, 
Vaux  Collections,"  Mr.  Jacob  Binder,  I  am  unable  to  state  what 
additions  he  had  made  to  the  collection  during  the  earlier  part  of 
the  yenr,  hut  since  I  have  been  acting  as  his  asiistitnl  T  have  pur- 
chased 41  9i>ecimens  of  minerals,  several  of  them  being  of  special 
beauty. 

The  rooms  have  been  constantly  open  to  the  public  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  year,  an  attache  of  the  Academy  being  in  attend- 
ance, resulting,  it  is  believed  in  an  increased  interest  in  the  science 
of  Mineralogy. 

The  collections  are  in  good  condition,  hut  not  in  a  suitable  room 
tor  exhibition,  as  the  minerals  in  the  greater  number  of  the  cases 
can  be  seen  only  by  gas  light,  which  is  to  be  regretted. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

Wm.  W.  Jkfferis, 

Aclini)  Citraliir. 
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The  Standing  Committee  of  Council  on  By-Laws  presented  the 
following  which  was  ordered  to  be  printed : — 

REPORT  ON  THE  JESSUP  FUND. 

At  a  business  meeting  of  the  Academy,  March  27, 1860,  the  fol- 
lowing letter  was  read  and  referred  to  a  special  committee,  of  which 
Messrs.  William  S.  Vaux,  Joseph  Leidy,  Isaac  Lea,  Robert  Bridges 
and  Joseph  Jeanes  were  the  members : 

Philadelphia.  March  6, 1860. 

Isaac  Lea,  Est^.,  President  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences 
of  Philadelphia : 

Dear  Sir: — The  undersigned,  children  of  the  late  Augustus  E. 
Jeasup,  believing  that  it  was  his  intention  to  leave  a  sum  of  money 
to  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  for  the  purposes  stated  below, 
and  desiring  to  carry  out  what  we  have  cause  to  think  were  his 
intentions,  propose  to  pay  to  the  Academy  the  sum  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty  dollars  per  annum,  to  be  applied  to  its  publication  fund  ; 
and  the  further  sum  of  four  hundred  and  eighty  dollars  per  annum 
to  be  used  for  the  support  of  one  or  more  deserving  poor  young  man 
or  men  who  may  desire  to  devote  the  whole  of  his  or  their  time  and 
energies  to  the  study  of  the  natural  sciences. 

The  above  sums  we  propose  to  pay  as  long  as  we  feel  our  circum- 
stances to  be  such  as  will  warrant  our  doing  so,  and  we  look  forward 
to  investing  in  trust,  at  some  not  distant  time,  the  principal  of  the 
sums  named  for  the  pur[)ose  of  creating  a  perpetual  fund  for  the 

above  named  uses. 

A.  D.  Jes-sup, 

E.  A.  Jessup, 

Clara  J.  Moore. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Academy  for  business  April  24, 1860,  "the 
committee  on  the  communication  of  Mr.  A.  D.  Jessup,  Mr.  E.  A. 
Jessup  and  Mrs.  Clara  J.  Moore,  presented  a  report  accepting  the 
trust,  recommending  that  the  President  and  Curators  be  constituted 
a  perpetual  committee  under  the  direction  of  the  Academy  to  carry 
out  the  intentions  of  the  late  Augustus  E.  Jessup  as  expressed  in 
said  communication ;  and  that  a  copy  of  the  publications  of  the 
Academy  be  presented  to  each  of  the  above  named  children  of  the 
late  Mr.  Jessup,  beginning  with  the  volumes  now  in  progress,  which 
report  was  adopted  and  the  committee  discharged." 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Academy,  Dec.  25,  1860,  the  com- 
mittee on  the  Jessup  Fund  re])orted,  July  1,  that  the  first  payment 
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was  luade,  !:60  to  the  publication  fund,  and  8240  to  the  Jessap 
Fund. 

William  M,  Gabb  was  appointed  Jeeeup  student  from  June  1, 
and  C.  C,  Abbott  from  August  1,  each  to  receive  twenty  dollan  t 
month. 

The  rules  for  the  ad m in ist ration  of  the  fimd,  devised  by  the  com- 
mittee, were  adopted  as  follows  : 

1.  Applications  for  benefits  from  the  Jessup  Fund  shall  be  made 
in  writing  to  the  committee  (every  three  months). 

3.  BeuefilB  from  the  fiuid  shall  not  be  received  by  tlie  same  jier- 
son  for  a  longer  period  than  two  years  without  the  unanimous  cod- 
annt  of  the  committee. 

3.  The  beneficiariee  Khali  devote  one-half  of  their  time,  under 
the  direction  of  the  committee,  to  the  study  and  management  of 
the  museum  of  the  Academy. 

4.  Each  beneficiary  shall  receive  twenty  dollars  monthly  by 
order  from  the  committee  on  the  Treasurer. 

Dr.  Leidy,  at  the  meeting  of  the  Academy  March  9,  1869^, 
announced  that  the  trustees  of  the  Jessup  Fund  would  receiVB 
applications  of  candidates  for  its  benefit?. 

May  25,  1869,  the  Academy  unanimously  adopted  a  revised  code 
of  by-laws,  in  which.  Chapter  iv.  Art.  1,  it  is  enacted  that  "The 
Council  shall  determine  who  shall  be  beneficiaries  of  the  Jessup 
Fund." 

Since  that  date  no  legislation  on  the  subject  has  been  had. 

From  the  date  of  acceptance  of  this  trust  until  October,  1892, 54 
young  men  and  one  young  woman  have  been  beneficiaries  of  the 
fund.  Seven  of  the  number  have  filled  or  are  now  filling  profesa- 
orial  chairs  satisfactorily. 

Mrs.  Clara  J.  Moore,  November,  1888,  generously  added  85,000 
to  the  fund.  In  ii  letter  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
By-laws,  August  19,  1892,  ale  wrote:  "As  my  father  made  do 
mention  of  young  women,  I  preler  to  give  the  same  amount  that  he 
gave  to  be  applied  on  the  same  terms  to  the  support  of  one  or  more 
young  women  who  may  de.sire  to  devote  the  whole  of  their  time  and 
energies  to  the  study  of  the  natural  sciences. 

"  While  I  think  the  amount  of  twenty  dollars  u  month  very 
little.  I  do  not  wish  to  influence  in  any  way  the  decision  of  those 
\ih"  iirc  mnrc  competent  than  I  am  to  judge  what  the  objections 
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may  be  to  giving  more,  but  I  would  suggest  that  thirty  dollars 
should  be  the  limit." 

Rules  for  the  administration  of  the  Jessup  Trust. 

1.  Candidates  for  the  honor  of  a  place  on  the  list  of  Jessup  stu- 
dents must  be  residents  of  the  United  States,  of  not  less  than  20 
(twenty)  nor  more  than  25  (twenty-five)  years  of  age,  and  habit- 
ually resident  within  fifty  miles  of  the  Academy.  But,  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  Board  of  Curators,  the  Council  may  appoint 
a  candidate  who  is  less  than  twenty  years  of  age. 

2.  The  Board  of  Curators  shall  examine  every  candidate,  and 
ascertain  his  age  and  place  of  birth ;  his  moral  and  intellectual 
character ;  his  worthiness  in  all  respects  of  the  honor  of  being 
appointed  a  Jessup  student  in  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  of 
Philadelphia,  in  order  that  he  may  devote  his  whole  time  and  ener- 
gies to  the  study  of  the  natural  sciences  under  the  directions  of  the 
curators  of  the  Academy. 

3.  Every  candidate  who,  after  examination,  may  be  favorably 
reported  to  the  Council  by  the  curators,  may  be  appointed  a  Jessup 
student  on  probation  during  one  month,  and  if  the  curators  report 
that  the  probation  has  been  satisfactory,  the  term  will  be  extended 
to  two  years,  and  may  be  continued  for  two  additional  years  at  the 
discretion  of  the  Council. 

4.  A  Jessup  student  shall  receive  from  the  Jessup  fund  toward 
his  support  not  more  than  twenty  dollars  a  month,  nor  during  more 
than  four  years. 

5.  No  member  of  the  Academy  shall  bo  a  Jessup  student,  and  no 
Jessup  student  shall  be  eligible  to  membership  in  the  Academy. 

6.  Every  Jessup  student  who  has  had  the  honor  to  satisfactorily 
complete  a  four  years  course  of  study  in  the  Academy  shall  receive 
a  certificate  thereof,  signed  by  the  President  and  curators  of  the 
Academy. 

7.  Jessup  students  shall,  in  their  studies  and  the  occupation  of 
their  time,  conform  to  such  rules  as  the  curators  may  prescribe  from 
time  to  time. 

8.  Written  applications  to  be  admitted  to  the  benefit  of  the  Jessup 

Fund  will  be  received  at  any  time  and  considered  by  the  Board  of 

Curators. 

The  whole  is  submitted. 

Very  respectfully, 

W.  S.  W.  Ruschenberger, 

Chairman  of  Committee  on  By-Laws, 


^^^^^jI^^^^^^^ 
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The  election  of  Officers,  Councillors  and  Members  of  the  Financo 

Committee,  to  serve  during  the 

year  1893,  was  read  wHbthetbllow-  ^^1 

ingr^lt:- 

^^H 

iVf*i</e)*( 

Isaac  J.  Wistar.                               ^^M 

Rev.  Henry  C.  McCook,  D.D.         ^H 

Thomas  Meelian.                              ^^M 

Eiloard  J.  Nolan,  M.D.                    ^H 

Oorre^imding  SeerHari/, 

Benjamin  Sbarp,  M.D.                       ^H 

Treaiurer,    .        . 

Isaac  C.  Martindale.                        ^^H 

Lihrarian.    .... 

Edward  J.  Nolaa,  H.D.                   ^H 

Curaton,      .... 

W.  a  W.  Kuieheuberger,  MS).       ^H 

H.  C.  Chapman,  ,M.D.                        ^^| 

S.  G.  Diion,  M.D.                               ^H 

J.  T.  Rothrock.  M.D.                     ^^M 

^^^M 

yeo" 

Uielma  C.  Smith.                             ^^H 

^r_ 

Charles  E.  Smith.                          ^^M 

^^^^^M 

Geo.  A.  Rex,  M.D.                        ^^M 

^^^^^B 

William  Sellen.                          ,^^H 

^^^^^^    Fli>a>"-e  CoiiimiHff, 

Charles  I'.  Perot.                            ^^^^ 

Charles  Morria. 
Charles  E.  Smith. 
Uselma  C.Smith. 
William  Sellers. 


ELECTIONS  DURING  I«92. 


January  i&. — James  D.  Wiiisor,  H.  H.  Funiess,  Jr.,  Theodore  P. 
MaUhewH,  Thomas  C.  Price,  Charles  W,  Johnson,  Joseph  W. 
Hawlev,  A.  Jahn,  James  S.  de  Benneville,  Charlemagne  Tower,  Jr., 
Joseph  P.  Remington,  Charles  Liebeck,  Benjamin  Chen  Tilghman, 
J.  E.  Ives. 

Februaiy  2.'}. — Walter  Ilorstmann,  S.  Kmlen  Meigs,  John  N. 
Hutchinson,  Charles  S.  Boyer,  A.M.,  Simon  J.  Martin. 

Mnrcb  -29.— Frank  Woodbury,  M.D..  H.  G.  Bryant,  Lucy 
I..anj:don  Williams,  (ieneral  John  Markoe,  Jean  Fraley  Hallowell, 
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May  31. — J.  F.  Sachse,  Henry  Redmond,  M.D. 

J%ine  28. — Francis  M.  Brooke,  Henry  Whelen,  Hunter  Ewing, 
C.  A.  Hamann,  M.D. 

August  30. — William  Bringhurst,  M.D. 

September  27.— M.  V.  Ball,  M.D.,  George  S.  Wolff,  J.  Liberty 
Tadd. 

October  25. — John  A.  Shulze,  George  Vaux,  Jr.,  Col.  Ralph  F. 
Cullinan,  Thomas  Earle  White,  Philip  P.  Calvert,  Aldrich  I. 
Pennock.  George  M.  Woodward,  Mary  Vaux,  Samuel  Castner,  Jr., 
John  T.  M.  Cardeza,  M.D.,  Ann  May  Whartenby,  William  L, 
DuBois. 

November  29. — Charles  Coulter,  William  DeCou,  Henry  C.  Ford, 
William  E.  Meehan,  Ann  W.  Pearsall,  Mary  Pearsall,  Wtlliam  A.. 
Shryock,  Edward  8.  Scranton,  Ellen  W.  Longstreth,  Joseph  G. 
Harrison,  Edward  Coles,  William  Wynne  Wister,  Jr. 

CORRESPONDENTS. 

February  23. — Howard  Ayers,  of  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

March  29. — Karl  Claus,  of  Vienna,  Frederick  Steams,  of  Detroit, 
Mich. 

May  31. — Edward  J.  Miers,  of  London,  England. 

Av^gust  30. — Carlos  Berg,  of  Buenos  Ay  res. 

November  29. — John  Baird,  of  Manchester,  C.  Lloyd  Morgan,  of 
Bristol,  England. 
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ADDITIONS  TO  THE  MUSEUM. 


arch.«oloc¥.  Ethnology,  stc, 

J.  D.  Winsor.     AlxHiginal  iinplemeni  from  Iiluboio,  Maine. 

C.  B.  Moore.     Shells  Trom  Indian  mounds  of  Florida. 

J.  P.  Lundy,  M.  D.     Shells  (rem  columns  of  Umplc  oF  Jupiler  Senpis,  Puuuoll, 

Ilaly,  and  piece  of  the  Hoor  of  samei  piece  of  mosaic  from  L>kc  Aclielgo, 

Ilaly. 
McTiCBD  Eiprdition  1800.      Poller;  from  Cave  of  Calcehlok,  Yucatan. 
Mi'i  VerhoefT.      Eskimo  Timiak  from  McCumiick  Bay,  Greenland.    Ubtajned 

by  John  M.  Verboefl'   on   Academy's   North  Greenlirnd    KupctliliaD,   UDdd 

Lieut.  R.  E.  Peary. 

Mammalia. 

Zoological  Society  of  Philadelphia.  Mounted  speciineru  of  Cynactflialus  sp.,  Pk»- 
isehitna  itlhiepitHS.  Bison  Hsan  (calf),  Seltnedmi  en^anta,  Bitidtui  stiirmi, 
Caprcmyi  pUorides,  Cariaims  rHfimu,  Cercoteius  ctUarit,  AliUi  vtlUrosui, 
Attlei  gteffr^i,  CircefilAieHS  mnHa,  Macatus  radialta^  Matacia  ifythr^ui, 
lfyctipitkt<tti  trivirgalus,  Sa'urui  /•adglitg,  (2  specimen';).  Sym'htrts  mtlan- 
urut,  (SspecimeDi),  Mataiui lynamo/gus,  Ftlii  ru/tii,  (female  and  tivofciiteni) ; 
mounted  skeletons  of  Ctrcocebus  fuligiUBSta,  Cottnochiles  gorgon,  Btlidius 
stiureus  ;  disanicu  la  ted  skeletons  of  Stmnopilktiut  enleltus.  Allies  vdlfTOint, 
Cariarus  ru/inus,  Felis  ih/us,  lltlarclos  lurypsilut,  Sotinodon  tubanui,  J^nsua 
Harica  ;  brain  of  Certotibus  fHliginmus. 

Saml.  G.  Di«on,  M.  D.  Horns  of  Indian  Buffalo ;  mouMfd  specimens  of  Fflis 
rufui.  Monroe  Co..  Pennsylvania;  Ojiossum  virilli  three  youne;  Eskimo  dog 
'■  Alika  "  used  on  Lieut.  Peary's  Norlh  Gieenland  Expedilion. 

C.  A.  Biaiicoburj;.  Mounted  specimen  and  skeleton  of  Chrysolhrix  lunahlUi. 
skill  of  Miitaiui  erylhtiSus. 

H.  C.  Chapman,  M,  D.  Disarticulated  skeletons  of  Oiang-outang,  Chimpaniee, 
P^mhet,  Oiler,  Dog,  Opovsum.  Howling  Monkey,  Marmoset,  Porcupine, 
Rabbit.  Armadillo.  Prairie  Dog  ;  skulls  of  Deer  and  Nochlio  ;  alcoholic  spec 
imens  of  Cbimpaniee,  Ring-Iailed  Umur,  AnI-ealei. 

H,  G.  Uryant.  Skulls  of  Liilra  canadensis  and  Ursus  amtricanus.  Grand  River, 
Labrador;  live  Wensel  and  two  .Squirrel  skins  from  Labrador. 

Kev.  R.  [I.  Nassau.     Three  brains  and  skulls  of  the  Gorilla,  from  Kangwr,  Ogovc 
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Raymond  Kester.  Two  mounted  specimens  of  Arvicoia  riparius  from  Delaware 
Co.,  Pa. 

Herbert  Brown.  Mounted  specimen  of  Vesperugo  serotinus  fuscus  from  Phila- 
delphia. 

West  Greenland  Expedition,  1891.     Skull  of  Vulpes  lagopusy  McCormick  Bay. 

Birds. 

Philadelphia  Zoological  Society.  Mounted  specimen  of  Rhea  americana  ;  skins 
of  Crax  fcuciolarisy  Grus  americana^  Xanthoura  luxuosa  cyanocapiUa^  Goura 
coronataj  Phasiaf^us  reevesii^  Eciectus  roratus  ;  nounted  skeletons  of  Palame' 
dea  comuta^  Pelecanus  fuscus  ;  disarticulated  skeletons  of  Grus  australasiana 
and  Grus  americana  ;  egg  of  Aquila  maculata. 

Delaware  Valley  Ornithological  Club.  17  nests,  18  mounted  birds  and  14  sets  of 
eggs  from  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey,  to  be  incorporated  in  the  *'  Delaware 
Valley  Ornithological  Club  Collection." 

Peary  Relief  Expedition,  1892.  76  bird  skins  representing  21  species,  and  102 
eggs  representing  15  species,  all  from  West  Greenland. 

North  Greenland  Expedition  (Lieut.  R.  E.  Peary  in  command.)  46  bird  skins 
representing  17  species,  from  the  vicinity  of  McCormick  Bay,  Greenland. 

I.  C.  Martindale.     Two  skins  of  Urinator  imber,  from  New  Jersey. 

I.  N.  Dellaven.    Skin  of  albino  Ammodramus  caudacutus^  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

H.  C.  Chapman,  M.  D.     SIculls  of  Hynchops,  Gal/us  and  four  other  birds. 

D.  N.  McCadden.  Two  skins  of  Pelecanus  fuscus  ;  eight  skins  of  South  Amer- 
lean  birds ;  skin  of  Eianoides  fotficaius. 

H.  Skinner,  M.  D.,  and  Philip  Laurent.  Three  skins,  six  nests  and  three  sets  of 
eggs  of  Junco  hyemalis  carolinensis^  from  Mitchell  Co.,  North  Carolina. 

Samuel  Wright.     Alcoholic  specimen  of  Chicken  with  four  legs. 

Mrs.  F.  Meehan  Burns.     Malformed  egg  of  common  Fowl. 

Samuel  G.  Dixon.     Skin  of  Scolecophagus  carolinus^  from  Virginia. 

Purchased.  Twenty-six  bird  skins  from  southern  United  States  ;  mounted  spec- 
imens of  Meleagris  gallopavo^  Perry  Co.,  Pennsylvania,  and  Syrnium  occiden- 
iale^  Tacoma,  Washington. 

Reptiles  and  Batrachians. 

Philadelphia  Zoological  Society.     Alcoholic  specimens  of  Python  seba^  Tupinam- 

bis    tequixin^   Amphiuma  tridactyla^   Peiophiius  madagascarensis,  Coronella 

phocarum  ;  skull  of  Testudo polyphemus  (  /  ) 
Mexican  Expedition  1890.     Two  jars  of  lizards  from  Mexico;  eggs  of  Iguana 

(Ctenosaurus  cyc/utoida.) 
Benjamin  Sharp,  M.  D.     Alcoholic  specimens  of  Eutcenia  sirialis  and  Heteredon 

platyrhinus  from  Nantucket,  Mass. 
H.  C.  Chapman,  M.  D.     Skeleton  of  Frog,  and  skulls  of  a  Terrapin  and  two 

lizards. 
I.  C.  Martindale.    Alcoholic  specimen  oiDromicus  callilcemus^  from  Jamaica. 
Benjamin  W.  Richards.     Mounted  specimen  of  Chelydra  serpentina^  from  New 

Jersey. 
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Ci:org<  Bond.     Three  jus  o(  snakes  nnd  one  of  liiarda. 

Witmer  Stone.     Cltmmyi  mahUnbfrgii  r»lcohoHc  |,  Delawire  Co.,  Pa 

Miss  M.  E.  Lyndall.     Dnmognatkus  fiium  (alcoholic),  O'erbrook,  Pi. 

H.  A.  Pilsbry.     CItrumyt guiralui  (atcohalicj,  Jame^liuiy,  N.  J, 

J.  T.  B.  Ives.     Htltrtdtn  flatyrkinm  (lUohoIic),  Cape  May  Poinl.  N.  J. 

H.  Skinner,  M.  D.,  and    Philp   Lturenl.     Amilyslama  f-unc/atHm    (alcoholfe), 

Mitchell  Co.,  North  CarolinH. 
C.  R.  Johnion.    Skin  of  Red  Racer. 
U.  C.  Smith.    Anath  principalis  [alcoholic),  FJorida. 
Purchased.    Skin  of  Py.'Aan  stbit. 


Two  jars  of  fishe.i  from  Cajje  Breton  and 
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puHcla/Hm,  M.  mulleri. 
West  Greenland  Eipediti' 

McCormiek  Bay. 
Mexican  EipcdUion,  1891 
H.  C.  Chapman.  M.  D. 

offisli. 
W,  J.  Fo».     PrieHKfu!  p.>lmipti  (alcoholic),  from  Towniend'*  Inlet.  N.  J. 
T.    D.   Harvey  and  Jos.  L.  Graner.     Mounted  iipecinien  of  Marine  Sun  FUh 

(Mein  nriufda).  from  Anglesea.  N.  J. 
Benjamin  Sharp.  M.  D.    Three  jars  of  fishes,  Nantucket,  Mass. 
Thos.  A.  Walker.      Ckilsmyclfrus  geome/Hcus  (alcoholic), 
Capl.  Wm.  Wyndham.     Skull  of  Arius  (  ? )  from  Surinam. 
J.  E.  Iluftinelon-     Ros'rum  of  Saw  Fish,  from  Gull  of  Meiico. 
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West  G.eenland  E«pedilion.  1891.     Seven  jars  of  Crustacea, 

Benj.   Sliarp,  I'h.  D.      Hermit  Crab,  from   Naples:  A-gulat  sp.   and  iWejars  of 

Crustacea,    from     Nantucket ;     Ilippa    fmerila,    L/fai    am/ri/tra,    Balanu!. 

fiurmn!,  and  tiirec  jar*  of  other  Ciu-itacea,  from  the  New  Jersey  coast. 
Frederick  Stearns,     /ytnegonuw  sltanisi  Ives,  types,  San  Diego.  California. 
U.    C.    Smith.      Penitui  sctifirus    and    Pirscphone  punclata.    Cape    Canaveral, 

Florida. 
J,  S.  WitTner,  Jr.      Branihipus  -.<frnali!  (alcoholic),  LiricaMer  Co.,  Pa. 
W.  J.   Kox.      CiiUimclts  h,i5t,ilui,  Cymolhaa  sp.,  from  Town-end's  Inlet,  N.  J. ; 

I),  N,  MeCa.ldc.i.     PUilveHi,us  oct/latus.  Cape  May,  N.  J. 
Sister  K,  Margueriif.     Lepas Jaaitularis  (alcoholic), C.ipe  M.iy,  N,  J. 
W,  l.ibliey,  Jr,      OnypeJ.!  areii.ina  (alcoholic).  Cape  May  Poinl,  N,  J, 
Miss  M,  a.  Sdiivel)-,     A>iipIo.l.iilyl,i!!(Hlu',  Woods  [loll,  Mass. 
J.  E.  Ivc-,      LiiuulUi  pi}lvp^"'"'i.  abnormal  specimen.  Cape   M.iy  Point,   N,  J. ; 
afiom  AilnniicGiy,  N'.J. 
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ECHINODERMS,  WORMS,  CORALS,  ETC. 

West  Greenland  Expedition,  1891.  Seven  jars  and  four  trays  of  echinoderms, 
one  jar  of  insects  and  one  of  worms,  from  McCormick  Bay,  Greenland. 

Mexican  Expedition,  1890.  Twenty-three  jars  of  spiders,  scorpions,  etc.,  from 
Mexico  and  Yucatan  ;  collection  of  dried  sponges  from  Yucatan ;  two  trays  of 
corals  from  Vera  Cruz. 

Capt.  John  Powell.     Thy  router  serpentarius^  from  Vera  Cruz. 

H.  C.  Chapman,  M.  D.  Arbacia  punctuleUa  and  Cliona  sulphurea  (alcoholic), 
Esihara  and  serpuloid  tubes,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

W.  J.  Fox.  Fifteen  jars  of  echinoderms  (alcoholic),  from  Jamaica;  worm 
tubes  from  Townsend's  Inlet,  N.  J. 

Frederick  Stearns.     Two  trays  of  echinoderms  from  the  Sandwich  Islands. 

G.  S.  Lamson.     Anodytes  americanus, 

Benj.  Sharp,  M.  D.  Bipalium  manubriaium  Sharp,  type. 

Peary  Relief  Expedition  1892.  Twelve  jars  of  Aniedon  achrichti  from  McCor- 
mick Bay,  Greenland. 

C.  C.  Fcbiger.     Dactylocalyx  subglobosus. 

Miss  M.  A.  Schively.    Amaroecium  stellatum,  from  Woods  Holl,  Mass. 

Miss  M.  L.  Myrick.     Chalina  oculatOy  from  Nantucket,  Mass. 

U.  C.  Smith.     Three  trays  of  echinoderms  from  Cape  Canaveral,  Florida. 

Conchological  Section.  Five  trays  of  echinoderms  and  three  trays  of  other 
marine  invertebrates  from  New  Zealand. 

Joseph  Willcox.  Sponge,  Echinaster  spinulosum  and  Luidia  clathrala,  from 
Florida. 

Recent  Mollusca. 

American  Association  of  Conchologists  presented  through   John   H.  Campbell, 

President,  443  trays  of  American  shells. 
F.   I..    Billinghurst  ( in  exchange ).    Thirty-four  species  of  marine  shells  from 

Australia. 
A.  P.  Brown.     Five  species  of  fresh-water  shells  from  New  Jersey. 
Dr.  H.  C.  Chapman.     Anomia  and  Columbella  (alcoholic),  from  Atlantic  City. 
T.  D.  A.  Cockerell.     Four  species  of  marine  and  freshwater  shells  from  Jamaica 

and  Caymen  Island,  and  types  of  Helix  vendreyesiana  Ckll. 
Conchological  Section.     Forty  species  of  shells  new  to  the  collection. 
S.  Culin.     Two  species,  Atitra  and  Anciiiaria. 
Geo.  W.  Dean.     Bourciera  helicinifotmis  Pfr.,  from  Ecuador. 
John  Ford.     Nine  species  of  shells  new  to  the  collection. 
Prof.  F.  W.  Hutton.     Twelve  species  of  marine  shells  from  New  Zealand. 
W.  W.  JefTeris.     Unio  and  Paludina^  from  Fort  Edward,  N.  Y. 
Chas.  W.  Johnson.     Two  species  of  Acanthopieura, 
Dr.  O.  F.  von  MoUendorflf  (in  exchange).     Thirty-five  species  of  land  shells  from 

the  Philippine  Islands  ;  20  species  of  Helix  in  alcohol. 
Clarence  B.  Moore.     A  very  large  collection  of  Vivipnra  from  the  mounds  and 

streams  near  Lake  George,  Fla. 
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H,  A,  Pilsbry,     Twenty-five  trays  of  shclU  and  10  bottles  of  ilcotioUc  mollwca ; 

Twenly  species  of  mollusks  from  Tanneihville,  Cat^kill  Mountains. 
J,  B.  Quintard.      One  valve  of  {/nic  quinlaniii,  ihetype  specimen  figured  on  \ 

VII  of  this  rolume. 
Ceo.  D.  Rted.      Limn-ia  palttstrii  and    Goniobasis  virginica  froin   Deep  Rivi 

Connecticut. 
Josi  N.  Rovirosa,     Twenly-four  spi;cie9  o%  land  and   fresli  water  moltusks  from 

Tabasco,  Mexico.     (For  Hit  see  p.  388). 
Dt,  B.  Sharp.     Four  jaws  marine  mollusks  from  Nantucket. 
Kail  Sharp,     Aporrhais  Bciidtntalis,  Nanlucint. 
U.  C.  Smiih.     Three  species  of  Hydrebiidii  from  Florida. 
L.  H.  Streng.     Nine  species  from  Panama;  two  Itoid  the  Sandwich  Ulsnds. 

E.  G.  Vsnalla.  Ten  species  of  Hilix,  Siucinia  and  Zanilii  from  Pennsylvania 
and  New  Jersey. 

T.  W.  Vaughan.     Fifteen  species  of  fresh-waler  shells  from  Louisiana. 

G.  E.  and  A.  H.Vetiill,  Cyilolia  amiikysHniu.  HtlictHa  vilutina  and   VagiH' 

ului  fvni-/aiiiiiraHi,  from  Dominica. 
Robert  Walton.     Four  species  of  land  shells  from  Roxborougb,  Pa. 
Joseph  Willcox.     A  Urge  number  of  recent  and  fossil  mollusks  of  the  United 

States. 
H.   W.  Winkley.      Ftnir  tnjt  of    mollnski  from  Maine  and  Prince  Edvard 

G.  W.  Wright.     Thirty  species  of  marine  shells  from  New  Zealand. 

Vertebkatk  Fossils. 
Mexican  Expedition,  1 860-      Fragment  of  tooth  ol  £/ipAiti  primigtiiios,V>.])ej  ol 

Benjamin  Sharp.  M.  D,  Shark's  leeih  (Miocene),  South  Caralina  ;  Diplomyitut 
humiih,  from  Green  Rivet,  Wyoming. 

Samuel  G.  Diion,  M.D.  'X-«aTD.o\i,noK  Eqiiiis  fraliruus'.  Shark's  tc«lh  and  four 
trays  of  Mammalian  remains  ttom  Bolton  Mines,  Soulh  Carolina. 

J.  E.  Ives.     Patella  of  Equm  major  from  Camden,  N.  J. 

J,  P.  Lesley.  Vertebrale  remains  from  Triaisic  coal  beds  of  E^pl,  North  Caro- 
lina. 

F.  M.  Naglee.     Teeth  of  Careharedon  megalodett.  South  Carolina. 

H.  G.  Woodman.  Slab  of  Triassic  shale,  with  fool  prints  and  ripple  marks, 
Frenchiown,  N.  J- 
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Concholi^ical  Section.      Nine  Iraysof  I 
Rev.  J.  P.  Lundy.     Twenty-five  trays  ■ 

Lake  St-  JoJin,  Quebec.  Canada. 
Hornet  Si|uyer.     Himiaslir humphteysanin.  Cretaceaui,  Montana. 
K.    \.  I'eneekc.   M.   ll.        Ihiec    Iray;    of   fussil    land  shells,  from  Sleiermark, 
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W.  J.  Fox.    Fossil  corals  from  Jamaica. 

H.  A.  Pilsbry.    Twelve  tra)rs  of  Cretaceous  fossik,  from  Farmingdale,  N.  J. 

Joseph  Willcox.     Sixteen  trays  of  invertebrate  fossils. 

Saml.  G.  Dixon,  M.  D.     Fossil  corals  from  Bolton  Mines,  South  Carolina. 

Purchased  from  F.  L.  Sarmiento.     Eighty-nine  trays  of  fossil  crinoids  and  four 

of  other  invertebrate  fossib,  principally  from  Burlington  Co.,  Iowa;   seven 

trajrs  of  cretaceous  fossils  from  Brazil. 

Plants. 

W.  G.  Warden  and  Chas.  E.  Smith.  Four  hundred  and  twenty-eight  species  of 
phanerogamic  plants,  sixteen  lichens  and  twenty-six  fungi,  collected  by 
J.  Bommiiller  in  Pontus  and  Galatia,  Asia  Minor,  in  1890. 

Charles  Schaeffer,  M.  D.  Hough's  American  Woods,  Fart  II.,  embracing  twenty- 
five  species  in  twenty  six  sets  of  sections,  with  descriptions,  ke3rs,  index  and 
title  page. 

In  exchange  for  duplicate  set  of  Sullivant's  Mnsci  Alleghenienses : — ^Two  hundred 
and  seventy-five  species  of  plants  collected  by  Dr.  Thomas  Morong  id  Central 
Paraguay  in  1888-90. 

U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Botanical  Division.  Twenty-four  species  of 
Hepaticsc,  collected  in  Georgia  and  Florida  by  Prof.  L.  M.  Underwood ;  thir* 
teen  species  of  Hepaticse,  collected  in  California  by  the  same ;  two  species  of 
Peronospora,  from  District  of  Columbia  and  Illinois. 

Ph>f.  N.  L.  Britton,  Columbia  College  Herbarium.  Seventy-one  species  of  plants 
collected  in  British  Guiana,  by  Jenman  in  1838. 

Prof.  Jos^  N.  Rovirosa.  Fifty-one  species  of  plants  collected  by  him  in  Tabasco 
and  Chiapas,  Mexico. 

Edwin  Faxon,  Jamaica  Plains,  Mass.  Series  of  specimens  illustrative  of  the 
Sphagna  of  New  England,  consisting  of  seventeen  species  in  twenty-seven 
forms  and  varieties,  supplementing  series  received  in  1891. 

Thomas  Meehan.  Twenty-one  species  of  plants  collected  by  Mrs.  Meehan  at 
Lake  Worth,  Florida ;  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  species  of  Australian  plants, 
and  two  marine  Algae,  received  from  Baron  Ferdinand  von  Milller ;  seventy- 
nine  species  of  plants,  mostly  cultivated  and  exotic. 

J.  Bernard  Brinton,  M.  D.  Twenty-five  species  of  plants  collected  on  Merritt's 
Island,  E.  Florida,  by  A.  A.  Baldwin  in  1892 ;  eight  species  mostly  from 
Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey. 

W.  W.  Jefferis.  Ten  species  of  phanerogams  and  feins,  and  thirty-six  mosses 
from  the  Swiss  Alps ;  twenty  species  of  plants  from  the  Swiss  Alps. 

Roberts  Le  Boutillier.  Catasetum  viridi-JUnmm  H,  a  cultivated  orchid,  native 
of  Mexico :  Cypripedium  bellatulum^  a  cultivated  orchid,  native  of  Asia. 

John  H.  Redfield.  One  hundred  and  sixty-four  species  of  plants  collected  by  Dr. 
Thomas  Morong  on  the  Pilcomayo  River,  Paraguay,  in  1888-90 ;  ten  species 
of  North  American  plants;  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  Decades  of  Under- 
wood's Hepaticae  Americanse ;  polished  section  of  the  wood  of  Ctrco<arpm 
ledifolius  (Mountain  Mahogany  so-called),  collected  in  Utah  by  the  late  Dr. 
C.  C.  Parry ;  two  hundred  and  sixty-six  species  of  plants  collected  by  C.  G. 
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III  provinces  of  Jalisco,  San  LuU  Poloti  and  Midioacaii  Ir 


Pringlc,  in  the  Mi 
1891. 

University  of  Peniuflviinia,  through  Prof.  Joseph  T.  Rothrock.  One  hunilred  and 
loily-eight  species  of  plants,  collected  by  him  in  Jamaica,  and  ihe  Bahama 
Islands  in  Ihe  wintei  of  1890-1 8S1. 

Edward  Rand  and  John  H,  Redficld.  Thirty-one  speciM  of  plants  from  Mom 
Desert,  Maine,  conlinuing  Ihe  series  illuslialive  of  Ihe  floiB  of  that  island. 

S.  N.   Rhoads.    Thirly-one  species  of  pUnts,  collected  by  him   in  the   : 
Calalina  Mounulns  of  Arizona,  June,  tS91. 

Thomas  Meehan,John  H.  Redfield  andotbets.  Four  hundred  and  sixty-one  species 
of  plants  collected  by  P.  Sintenis  in  Asia  Minor,  Atmeiiia  and  Kurdistan,  in 
1868-1890,  deteiTBined  by  SUpf  and  Hausskneclit;  three  hundred  and 
tliirly-seven  species  of  plarts  collected  by  Sintcnis  and  Bornmilllcr  in  Macedo- 
nia and  Greece  in  1891. 

West  Greenland  Expedition  1891.  under  charge  of  Prof.  Angelo  Heilprio. 
Twenly.seven  species  of  Mosses,  Collected  by  Dr.  W.  A.  fiurk.and  determined 
by  Mrs.  N.  L.  Brillon  and  Messrs,  Brotherus  and  WarnstofT. 

Ellis  and  Everhart.  Twenty-eighth  Century  of  North  American  Fungi,  received 
in  exchange  for  duplicate  earlier  Centuries,  from  Estate  of  Dr.  Geor|^  A. 
Manin. 

Benj.  Sharp,  M.   D.  Fruit  of  Gru-giu  Palm   (AifAanti  eorallina  Wtindl.), 

from   Tobflgo,   W.   I. ;    Spire*  or    excrescences   from   a  tree   in   Ihe  tame 
island. 

W.  S.  W.  Rusehenbeiger,  M.  D.  Photograph  of  a  eiEai>tie  Live  Oak  in  Magno- 
lia Cemetery,  Ciiarkston,  S.  C. 

Isaac  C.  Martindale.  Abnormiil  growth  of  ytf/cZ-ruJ /k.io'iij,  a  fungus  grown 
underlhelioorofan  old  building  at  Bhck  River  FJIs,  Wisconsin,  collected  by 
Dr.  Lucy  A.  Armadale. 

A.  C.  W.  Beccher,  M.  D.     Capsule  of  a  species  of  Marlynia,  piohably  Af  hilea. 

Miss  Nutt-ill.  Seeds  of  AdiNopelli!  Cotlis'ii}''.  inhabited  by  laivaof  Carfocafia 
Sallal,  IX. 

Miss  Maud  G.  Waring  through  Thomas  Meehan.  Seventy  one  species  of  plants 
from  vicinity  of  Hloomfitld,  San  Juan  Co..  Ne.v  Mexico. 

ilerbaiiuin  of  Harvard  University,  Sii  hundred  and  ninety-two  species  of  plants 
from  KslalL-  of  the  late  John  Ha]],  I'rcsidenl  ol  the  London  Alpine  Club,  col- 
lected for  the  most  pail  in  Southern  Europe  by  himself. 

Geo  W.  I  lolsiein.  Ten  species  of  plants  collected  by  him  in  the  Staked  Plains 
of  Texas. 

Prof  Thos,  C.   Porter.      Eighteen  species  of  plants  from  vicinity  of  Easlon,  Pa. 

T.  S.  Br,indi:gee,  Two  hundred  and  sixty-eight  species  of  plants  collected  bj 
him  in  the  peninsula  of  Lower  California,  1890  U,  1892, 

Alcx,inder  McKlwee.      C>/(J'"  Jf»/,^r/nj  Link,  from  near  Media,  Pa. 

Mr-.  M^ry  B.Conard,      Zfr^uwi-c/.i  >i.d;./ij  I.indl.  (.')  a  ciillivaled  orchid,  native  of 


ouat^^H 


El.nTyC.  Chapmi 


.  M.  D,      lirai 


fn/ii/iaf 


with  ripe  fruil,  froi 
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Fossil  Plants. 
W.  W.  Jcfferis.     Arthrophycus  harlani^  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Minerals,  Rocks,  etc. 

W.  W.  JefTeris.  Two  large  crystals  of  Muscovite,  Pennsburg,  Chester  Co.,  Pa., 
Hypersthene,  Lake  George,  N.  Y. ;  Iron  Pyrites,  Falls  of  French  Creek,  Pa. ; 
Drusy  Quartz,  Concord,  Delaware  Co.,  Pa. ;  Diaspore,  Chester,  Mass. ;  Quartz, 
Lewis  Co.,  N.  Y. ;  Siderite  in  Limonite,  Center  Co.,  Pa. ;  mass  of  batryoidal 
Quartz,  Yellowstone  Park  ;  nineteen  trays  of  other  minerals  and  rocks. 

Theodore  D  Rand.  Randite,  Frankford,  Philadelphia;  Native  Magnet,  Sugar* 
town.  Pa,;  limestone  in  serpentine,  Copesville,  Pa.;  Bauxite,  Arkansas;  six- 
teen trays  of  other  minerals. 

H.  G.  Ives.  Nodule  of  Pyrite,  Germany ;  Aclinolite,  Delaware  Co.,  Pa. ;  Corun- 
dum, pseudomorph  after  Spinel,  Franklin,  N.  J. ;  Alunogen,  Philadelphia. 

U.  C.  Smith.     Twelve  trays  of  minerals;  Ringing  Rock  from  Schwenksville,  Pa. 

W.  Kennedy.     Fulgurites,  S.  Vineland,  N.  J. 

Joseph  Willcox.     Phosphorite,  Cypress  Co.,  Florida. 

Alfred  O.  Deshong.     Three  trays  of  minerals,  Leiperville,  Del.  Co.,  Pa. 

Edwin  MacMinn  (in  exchange).  Eleven  trays  of  minerals  from  Snake  Hill, 
Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

S.  W.  Morton,  M.  D.  Quartz,  Rondout,  N.  Y. ;  Banded  Agate  and  Smoky 
Quartz. 

Heirs  of  the  late  John  Warner.     Nine  bottles  of  earths. 

West  Greenland  Expedition,  1891.  One  large  meteorite  (  Tellurite  7  )  and  four 
small  specimens  from  Ovifak,  Greenland. 

D.  N.  McCadden.     Iron  concretion,  Cape  May,  N.  J. 

Benjamin  Sharp,  M.  D.     Fragment  of  stalactite,  from  Tobago. 

C.  S.  Welles.     Moonstone  and  limestone,  from  Media,  Pa. 

W.  W.  Potts.     Pyrite  and  Lignite,  Montgomery  Co.,  Pa. 

W.  H.  White.     Massive  Siderite,  Montgomery  Co.,  Pa. 

H.  C.  Borden.     Chabasiteand  Bucholzite,  from  Philadelphia. 

H.  C.  Chapman,  M.  D.  Fragment  of  boulder  from  Mt.  Desert,  and  specimen  of 
clay. 

Abraham  Meyer.  Nine  trays  of  rock  specimens  from  Lycoming  and  Tioga  Co., 
Pa. 

A.  E.  Foote,  M.  D.     Chrysoberyl,  from  Greenwood,  Maine. 

John  Ford.     Bucholzite,  Philadelphia. 

Joshua  Hunt.    Calcite,  Avondale,  Pa. 

Lewis  Woolman.     Concretions  in  clay,  Camden,  N.  J. 

J.  D.  Winsor.     Two  weathered  rocks,  Islesboro,  Me. 

F.  Graff.     Stibnite,  Japan. 

Ignace  Domeyko.  Nine  trays  of  minerals  fiom  Chili,  Bolivia  and  the  Argentine 
Republic. 

H.  G.  Bryant.     Labradorile,  N.  W.  River,  Labrador. 

Mrs.  A.  M.  Thacher.  Cryslalized  Stalactite,  Weirs  Cave,  Virginia ;  and  Quartz 
Crystals,  Middlesex,  Herkimer  Co.,  N.  Y. 
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J.  E.  Richardson.     Joesile,  fiom  Trondlijein,  Norway. 
MlCltOSCOPV,  ETC, 

MissGeilrudc  J.  Kenderdinc.      Microscope  and  complete  oulfil;  diu (cling  mi cn>- 

scope  und  100  slides. 
Oitiilian  Febiger.    CoUeclion  of  about  10,000  slidei  o!  Diitoms,  and  spccimcBt 

of  dialomaceoui  «n1is,  made  b;  Col.  ChrisliBn  Febiger. 
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Acanthtas 

AcanthinuU 

Acavus M 

Accipiter 

Aceratheriam 

Acipenser 

AcipcDseridsc 

Acris 

Acrosoma 

AcuBta 

Adelunycteris 

Admestina 

Aegialitis 105,  118, 

Aegisu 214, 

Aelurodon 

Aeschrodomus 

A€tobatidse 

Aetobatis 

Agalena 

Agalenidse 14, 

Agancos 

Agelaios 108, 

Agriochoerinse 

Agriochoerus 414, 

AgroExa 

^aja 

Albacora 

Alle 

Allodiscus 

Allognatbus » 304, 

Alopia.<s 

Alopiidse 

Alosa 243, 

Amaurobius 

Ambloctonidse 

Ambloctonus 292, 

Amblypoda ^ 

Amblystoma 

Amroodramus 109,  112, 

Ampelita 

Ampbicyon 

Ampbidozotherium 

Ampbilestes 

Ampbioxus 

Ampbispiza ^ 

Ampullaria 

Amsonia 

Amynodon 


234  r  Anacodon 300 

896  I   Anaptomorpbus 212,  418 

391      Anarta 168 

114  .   Ana» 101,  112 

431   .  Ancbippas ^ 826 

241      Ancbitberium 826,  411 

241      Ancyloceras 141 

888      AnguiUa 244 

49      Anguillida; 244 

893      Aoisoncbus ^ 428 

217      AnodonU 889 

78      Anoglypto 400,  408 

160      Amhias 261 

898      Antrostomus 106 

425      Anypbsena 22 

402      Apbelocoma 119 

240      Aphelops 432 

240      Apocynacese 162 

27  Apogon 261 

28  Apogonidse ^ 261 

165       Aquila 114 

120      Aralia 877 

484      Araliacese 166 

484  I  Arconaia 182 

28  Arcticds 426 

101      Arctocyon 292,  420,  421 

256      Arctocyonidse 292-298,  420 

146      Ardca 102,  118 

402      Arenaria 105 

395      Argiopa 49 

288      Argynnis 157 

233      Argyrodcs 81 

244      Argyroepeira 50 

29  Arianta 892 

292      Artiodactyla 488 

812      Amcola 407 

439      Asclq)iadace£e 182 

382      Aster 884 

152      Astia 78 

404      Albcrina 252 

425      Athcrmidae ^ 252 

424      Atlidae 13.     78 

415      Attui 76 

232      Aulonia 73 

120      Aulopus 244 

338      Auripanis 111.  125 

162      Baculitcs 136-141 

431       Balantiopteryx 217 
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Baiiuci 278 

Balittida; 278 

E»rb.res 16&-171 

Baibus 242 

B»eaiiiuiD S36 

BMSBTis 217 

Bathmodon 439 

Bathyapiu 439 

BBlhypbanies 44-46 

BiKBchut 219 

BclogoQ. 390,  3H1 

Bdone 249 

BlniniidK 276 

BlenDJBs... 275,  276 

BombuB 134,  135 

BombyciiJae 1S8 

Boops 286 

BoroplmeiiB _ 326 

BotBunis Itr2 

Bolhus - 277 

Box _  26H 

Branch  ioMomo. 232 

BnnchioilomilidEt; 232 

Babo lie 

Bacciaum 828 

Bufo 332,  337 

Butlmulus 218 

ButtQ 103,  114 

Cafcile 877 

Csknrius 151 

LalUonymiil.^- 274 

CaHionjrmus 274 

Callipcpb IH 

Calonyclion  :m 

Cttlymna 4li2 

Camitna 397,  398 

C3m;inella :i97,  ;i98 

Camunella 388 

Camiianula 37.i,  37(1 

CampyL.a 3il2,  :fil3,  3H4 

Canipylothyncus 124 

C.inini.irtcs 327 

Cnni^lrum 399 

Canlliarus 2«fi 

Capro^ 2r)8 

Caracolina 3^13 

Caracolus 128,  214,  »«,  397,  398 

CarangidA 2B7 

Carassius 220.  242 

Carcliarifls 233 

Careharii.1;v 233 

Carcharinus 234 

Carchsrodoii 2a'! 

Carcinoiloii 323 

Cardellinn 124 

Cardinalis llf),  12] 


Carthamus »57 

Carum 161 

Calhaica - 308 

CathaiUta 1115 

Cflthatiw 105,  IH 

Calhetpes 124 

Catuiu* isa 

CcQiaurea 357 

Centelidie 292 

Cenlracanthus 209 

Cenlrin. 386 

Cephalacantliida: .  273 

Cephalopteri „ MI 

Cephalotu 178 

Cepola ,  259' 

CepolidK - 26» 

Cepolis 898 

Cepphiw 145 

Ceraliaella Sl-88 

CentiDopsit 38 

C«rcolepies 217,  426 

CercopilhKus _  208 

Certhia „ 125 

Ceryle 106,112,  116 

ChaelucB 107 

Chaiadrius _   105 

Charax SH 

Charopa 4*1,  402 

CharoH^' 491.  W2 

ChelWon 110,  122,  152 

Chelydra 333 

Chilolrema 392 

Chimxra 241 

Chima^ridae  241 

Chloriiis 3^)3,  397,  398,  390 

Chlor.ra ,383 

Chondc'^les 109.  120 

Chondropoma 338 

Chordeiles 107,  116 

Chorophilus 333,  337 

Cliriaeui 2«5.  416 

Chromis 271,33::.  :«7 

Chryi.ochl.iridid.i- 292 

Chrysodomus 328 

Chrysophcys 2<13 

Cicunii.i 26 

Cisludo 3:i.{ 

Cln.-nndon 298, 420,  421 

Clivicola no.  123 

Clubiona 20-22 

Clupea 243,  244 

Clupeidit 242 

Cnemidoiihoms :i;l4,  3;(7 

Cniciis aar 

Coccyzus 106 

Cochlostyla Jtfti 
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Colias 156 

Colinus 106 

Columba 112,  114 

Columbigallina 112,  114 

Conger 246 

Coogrida: 246 

Conifene 164 

Conoryctes 323 

Conlia 336,  337 

Contopus 108,  118 

Corasia 393 

Coriarachne 57 

Corntcularia 34 

Cornus 376,  377 

Corvus 119,  152 

Coryda 893,  395 

Coryphaena 253 

Coryphcenida' 253 

Coryphodon 439 

Craspedaha 393 

Crecoides 226 

Crcnilabrus 270,  271 

Crisiiccps 276 

Cristigibba 399 

Crotalophorus 336,  337 

Crotalus 336,  337 

Croapshytus 336,  337 

Crotophaga 106 

Cryptiis 134 

Oenolabnis 271 

Cuscuta 383 

Cyanocitta 119 

Cybajus 23 

Cyclophorus 338 

Cyclopidius 435 

Cyclosa 49 

Cycloius 338 

Cylindrella 338 

Cynocephalus 212 

CynohyaenodoD 292 

Cyprinidse 242 

Cyprinus 242 

Cyrtonyx  114 

Cysticopsis 214,  397 

Cystophora 424 

Dactylopterus 273 

Daedalochila 400 

Dalibarda 371,  372 

Dasyalida- 240 

Dasyatis 240 

Dasychira 158 

Dasyurus 412 

Decapterus 257 

Dcltathcrium,  292,  3il8,  418,  419,  421 

422 

Dendrocygna 112 

Dcndroica Ill,  123,  152 

Dendryphantes 74,     75 


Dcnicllaria 215,  390,393,  398 

Dentellocaracolus 373 

Denlcx 263,  267 

Desmatotherium 431 

Diacha^a 329 

Diacodon 292 

Diag1yptu« 402 

Dialeuca 395 

Dicentrarchus 259 

Dichobune 487 

Dichodon 438 

Dicotylcs 414.  438 

Dictyna 27-29 

Didelphodus 292,  311 

Didymictis 292,  318,  419,422,  425 

Dinictis 426 

Diplacodon 432 

Diplodus 261-265i 

Diplostyla 48 

Dip<€Da 31 

Dissacus 303.  418,  420 

Dolerus , 133 

Dolomedes 73 

Dorcasia ". 393 

Drassidsc 14 

Drapetisca 44 

Drassus 19 

Drcxelia 127,  128 

Dromatherium 405 

Dryobates 106,  116 

Dysderidae 13 

Echclidai 247 

Echclus 247 

Rcheneis 253 

Echineididit 253 

EUipsodon 298 

Elona 392 

Embernagra 109 

Empidonax 119,  152 

Endodonta 400,  401,  402 

Engraulis 244 

Entclurus 250 

Epeira 49,  127 

Epelridse 14.    49 

Epibleroum 78 

Epichriacus 296,  421 

Epincphclus 260 

Epiphallophora 391,  397 

Epiphragmophora 394 

Equus 226,  227,  228 

Ereininn 392 

Ereunectes 104 

Ericaceae 372 

Erigone 41 

Ens 77 

Ero .'. 30 

Erynguim 166 

Eschatius 436 
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EacBlodioni 

EucUharus 

Enhadra 

EulolB 392, 

Eumeces 

EaparyphK 

Eupfatajiia 

Eupleres 

Euiycampta 

EuryciBlera 

EurycrUeria 

Euiyoptls 

Euiemia 339, 

Exoccelidee „ 

Elcocaelus 

Exolytus 

Faleo 105,114, 

Fdis 

FlesDs 

Fr«E«ri« 

Frulicicola 

Faliea 

Fnlmanu 

Gadidie 

Gadus 

Galccynus 

Gallorhinida- '...', 

Gallinula 

Gavia^^.V.V^". ""!!!!!!!!  !!!!V"!""" 

Gaylus^eia 

Geloclielidon 

Gelocus 

Gcococcyn 106, 

G«oihlypi5 Ill, 

GeMrochus 

Geionlta 4(11, 

Clandina 

Glaucopteryx 

Glyplerpes 

Glyplosioma 

Golnkla; 

Gobius 274. 

Goninecwlon ;101, 

GcHinstoma HKl, 

Gorilla 'JOri 


249 


371 


124 


IL'l 


Habroceslura 77, 

Hadra S97,  3 

Hahnia 

Haplocomut 4 

Haplogona 3BI.  4 

Harporhynchus 1 

HarBngnla 242.  2 

Haiporhjpncai ] 

Harpyia  ., 1 

Hecla...... .'.'...'.',... '.v..',...."!!!"!"  1 

Helaletes 414,  4 

Heliciaa 9 

HcUcod«cu» 4 

llelicophania 3 

Helin 139,388,302-3 

Helminihopbila 1 

Heiopbora 

Hemicycla 392,  3 

Hemicyon 4 

Memiganus 3 

HemipsaloduD 3 

Hemithlmi! 4 

Hemilrocbui 1^,214,  3 

Hepwdun 4 

Heptrmnchlu 2 

Herpcuis - i 

Hctcrobonu S 

HcMrodon 883,  i(3H,  3 

HManchida 2 

Hiraantopus 1 

Hippa 3 

Hippocampus 2 

Hippoiherium 3 

Holbrookia .135,  3 

Holomeniscus 4 

Homalailus 

Hyaena 3 

Heyienarctos 4 

Hyatncion 293.317.419.  4 

Hyaenodoniid.T 292-313,  419,  4 

Hyalosagda 2 

Hydrochelidon 1 

Hyodrctes 2 

Hyohippus 3 

Hyo|«odu!i 4 

Hypecoum 4 

Hypericum 3 

Hypisodus 4 

Hypochilid:E 

Hypochilus 

Hypopiydius 3 

Hypliolss 

Kyrachyu* 4:1!.  4 

Hyr.icodonlid.r 4 

Hyracoi.lc» 4 
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Ibenis 392 

Ichiieamon 184 

Icini 76,     77 

Ictcria Ill,  124 

Icterus 109,  120 

Ictops 292,  422 

Ilex 167 

Ipomoea 883 

Isectolophus 480 

Isognomostoma 892 

Isomeha 215,  898 

Isurus 283 

Jeanneretia 895 

iolU 271 
unco 120 
Linoeternum 388,  387 

Labridae 269 

Labrus 269,  270 

Labyrinthas 215,  898 

Laccrtilia 384 

Lagopus; 150 

Lambdotherium 482,  438 

Lamna 238 

Lamnidae 288 

Lanius HO,  122 

Laoma 418 

Laria 158 

Larus 101,  149 

I^thyrus 379 

Lepidopus 254 

Lepidotrigla 274 

Lcptictidae 292,  422 

Leptictis 428 

I^ptocephalus 246 

Leptomerjx 436 

Leptotragulus 435 

Leptauchenia 485 

Leptaxis 392,  398 

Lcpus 251 

Leuciscus 242 

Leacochroa 894 

Libera 402 

Licbia 257,  258 

LimDOtherinm 212 

Lioyphia 41,    42 

Liochila 398 

Listriodon 438 

Lonicera .379-381 

Lophiidae 278 

Lophiomeryx 434 

Lophius ..231,  278 

Lophocarenum 35-88 

Lophomma 35 

Lola 277 

Loxolophus 297 

Lucerna 129,  21i,  398 

Lupinus 364,  365 

Luzula 877 


Lycsena 157 

Lycosa 64,    68 

Lycosidae 18,    64 

Lysimachia 874 

Lysinoe 394 

Macacus 206 

Macrocyclis 404 

Macroon 890,  391 

Macroscelidae 423 

Macularia 392,  398 

Msena 267 

Malva 452 

Mantidae 241 

Maoriana 402 

Marptusa 79 

Mastodon 227,228,  489 

Mcgalonyx 227,  228 

Magascops 106,  116 

Melanerpes 106,  116 

Melanta 154 

Melcagris 105,  114 

Melcs 426 

Meletu 248 

Melopclia 126 

Mclospiza 109,  121,  152 

Meniscotberium 429 

Merychippus 826 

Merycochoeius 485 

Merycbyus 435,  441 

Merlangus 276 

Merluccius 277 

Mcrula 126,  152 

Mesodectes 292,  428 

Mesodon 398,  400 

Mesonychidse,  292-303,419,421,  424 

Mcsonyx 292,  808,  420,  421 

Mesotapinis 480 

Meta 12.  49,  127 

Mctodontia 898 

Miacidae 292-2*14,318,  419.  425 

Miacis 292.  320 

Micaria 14 

Microclscnodon 802 

MicroneU 46-48 

Micropallus 116 

Microphysa 213 

Micropus 117 

Milvulus 107 

Miroetus 30 

Mimus Ill,  124 

Mioclanus 292-295,  321.413.  422 

Misumena 57 

Mixodecies 417 

Mobula 241 

Mola 278 

Molidae 278 

Molothrus 108,  119 

Molva 277 
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Monatdn 449-4o4 

Moneses 3T4 

Monochinii 277 

Monolropa 873 

Mor. 277 

Mogil ~ 2a0 

Mi^llido: 29U-2&2 

MuUidse 288 

Mullu* SM8 

MarxDi 247 

Muiicmdee 'J47 

MumlidK 420 

Muwelui 2<4 

Mj^teroperca aW 

Myealids' 13 

Mj-iarchus 107.  118 

Mfliobalis -240 

MythoniyidDi 2B2 

Nanohyus 44] 

Nttnx 836.  387 

Naucnies 257 

Netrolemur „,...  al8 

NeinMtu 183 

Neon 80 

Neophuies 29 

Nej*iU 127 

Nuaratidse 425 

Noctuide...„ )68 

NocluJinJA 217 

Notharclus 212 

Numcnius )l>4 

Nyciicora): KM 

Nrclidromus ](« 

Nymplnlida: I.i7 

Nymphaea 368 

Oblia 3fi:i,  397,  3518 

Oblada 210 

OchthepliLla 3i).t 

Ocvale 73 

aCnolliera 3t!8 

Onycliodtclts 323 

OpUiMus 33-i.  3;i7 

Ophidia 33) 

Ophulion 27(1 

Ophiidae 27« 

Ophiiiclcn..'. :J5li 

Opliisoma 24fi 

OpIiisurid.L- 247 

OpIiiMirus 247 

Oteodon 43r),  441 

nreodomid.i.-.  4:13,  4:i4,  438.  44H4:! 

ntlliaK'Ti-cu-.""".'.'.-/.'""""!:::"  27S 


OmIis 288 

Oxyxna 292,314.418.410.  423 

Oxynnids 2M 

O.yctenidffi 2»( 

Oxyclienui 296 

Onycboni SOS 

OiyelcenM 418 

OxynotuB „ 236 

Oxyptila -. 67 

Oiyrhina 23* 

Paehyrena 304,  420 

Pachycbilus Ifi8.  380 

Pachyenalha 81 

Pagellus 283 

Pagrui 26S 

falxoineryx 437.  43S 

PaUeonkUdK _  204 

PilEconiciit 292.811,418,419.  422 

PalsKKyop! 4S2,  433 

PabrolheriidiK _  ^. 430 

Pandian lOS 

l^tolambda 439 

Panlolesiu 2S2.  433,  4S7 

Papdina 3S7.  300 

Parabuleo 106 

Paracenlroprislii 260 

ParadoxodoH 822 

I   Pinbippiu 820 

!   Paiatepididie ..  244 

Paralepsii....... 241 

ParaiiluTos 241 

Paruorex 423 

Pardc«a 68-71 

Panhcna 398 

Parus Ill,  12-i 

Passariria 121 

Pasteriiia 110 

I'atriofelis ■»>■>,  313 

Pilula 4IHI.  41)1,  402 

Peilinoeyia 404 

Pclamys -'W 

Pdycodus 2vr.,  415 

Peotacodim 296 

Perca 2(l8 

PerclK.ru,  438 
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Phalsenoptilas ]]6 

Phalaropus 150 

Phania 891 

Phcnacodontidse.. 427,  430 

Phenacodus 418,  427 

Phenacohelicidae 401,  402 

Phenacohelix 402 

Phidippus 73 

Philseus 74 

Philodromus 59-64 

Phocidae 424 

Pbolcomma 31 

Phrixgnathus 403 

Phrurolithus 22 

Phrynosoma 335,  337 

Ph>-cis 276 

Phyllosiomida;.' 173 

Picrida 156 

Pieris 381 

Pinicola 152 

Pipilo 121 

Piranga 110,  122 

Pirata 71 

Pithccistes 435 

Pityophis 335.  837 

Pitys 401 

Plagioptycha 129,  395.  396 

Planispira 397,  399 

Platophrys 277 

Picbccula 392 

Plectotropis 393 

Plectropheoax 151 

Plesiarctomys 426 

Pleuronectes 277 

Pleuronectid?e 277 

Pliaucheoia 228 

Plusia 158 

Poecilochroa 19 

Poebrolherium 435,  436 

Polioptila 112,  125 

Pollachius 276 

Polylwrus 105,  114 

Polydontes 398 

Polygonum 163.  384 

Polygyra 128,  400 

Polygyratia 404 

Polygyrella 4<10 

Polymita 395 

Polyplacognatha 391,  403 

Polyporus 165 

Polyprion - 261 

Pomaccntrida; 271 

Pomatia 392 

Pomatomidsc 258 

Pomatomus 258 

Potamanax 340 

Potamogalidx 292 

Praticolella 400 


Procamelus 414,  436,  438,  440,  443 

Procavia 429 

Procyon 217.  426 

Procyonida; 426 

Prodremotherium 437 

Proboscidea 439 

Progne ..110,  122 

Prosthesima 17-19 

Prothelidomus 393 

Protochriacus 296 

Protogonodon 322,  427 

Protogonia 413,  415,  427 

Protohippus 325 

Prolopsalis 298.  3l6 

Protoreodon 438 

Proviverra 292,  311,  419 

Proviverridac 292-294.  307 

Psaltriparus 125 

Ps€tta 277 

Prieudogryphus 114 

Pterodon 292,  422 

Pteropus 172 

Puoctum 403 

Pycnogonum 142 

Pyroccphalus 108,  119 

Pyrochilus 391 

Pyrola 374 

Pyrrha 402 

Pyrrhuloxia 1 10.  121 

Qiicrcylherium 292,  422 

Quiscalus 109 

Kaja 237-240 

Rajidcx 237 

Rallus 104 

Rana 333 

Ranunculus 168 

Raphanus 381 

Recurvirostra 104 

Regulus 125 

Remora 253 

Rhagatherium 437 

Rhinobaiidac 236 

Rhinobatus 236 

Rhinoceros 432 

Rhombus 277 

Rhus 3(58-371 

Rhynchonyctcris 217 

Rhynchops 101 

RUsa 149 

Rubus 371,  384 

Runcinia 59 

Sagda 213-215.  896 

Saitis 78 

Salientia 332 

Salmo 244 

Salmonidse 244 

Salpinxes 124 

Sarcothraustes 802,  421 
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Swrii. 

Siolfphoridi... 

Stolephorut 

Stoma  teidx 

StomalcuB 

StrepcoslyU 

Slriji 

StrcUi4 

Strobjiops 

Stumctla 

SljlodootB 

Slypolophus.... 

Sympbemia 

Sfinpliodiit 

Synagele* 

SyDemoi}'na.... 
Srnpiatl'idic... 
SyngiMlhuc 
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S«ida 256 

SanlmdlB. 242 

S«sn. 2al-2e3 

SaUtitii* 393 

SauiBs 244 

Suicala.... 152 

Say<>n)is 118 

SeaphilM 14(t 

Scilharus 265 

Sceloponit 336 

Sciim*. 2flfi 

SdamidE 2U9 

Sdunit Ill 

Scomber 25< 

Scombresox 249 

Scombndic 254 

Scorpxna 274 

ScorpocDidie 2T4 

Scylliorbiaidtv 233 

Scylliorhinua 233 

ScylHum 288 

Seiranids 259 

Scmnas .....259.  280 

Seiophaga 124,  162 

SUlia I'ifl 

Siloridte 2<1 

Silurus _  241 

SinpUcari* 4D2 

SiDga 49 

Sinopi 308,  410,  420,  422 

Siphonostoma 250 

Sitla 125 

Smaris 2B7 

So'.aropsis 404 

Solei 277,  278 

SomalcHa 14R 

Sparidic 2ei 

Sparer 263,  364 

SpBlula iin 

.Spea 883,  337 

Speotylo   112 

Sphyt.-cia 253 

Sl'lT^''""!.' 2.S3 

Spiivma 234 

SphyiiiKl.L' 234 

Spicara 267.  'KS 

Sph.ut 130 

Spirifcr 3S0 

SpirQ|ulpiii 34 

S|ionHyliosoma 215 

S.iu»liila? :;34 

Squalus 234 

SquBlina 23fl 

SquBii'iidi 2Sfl 

Steaioda 31 
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Synodus... 

Syrniom KM.  1 

SyslCDtadon 4 

Tachea 892.  8 

TMbycinela 1 

Talpidae 292.  4 

Taxidea 217,  4 

Teciulfl 3 

Teg=naria 

Telmatherium 4 

TesliidinaU 3 

Testudo 2 

Telrabelodon 226,  2 

TclradaenodoD 299,  421,  4 

Tetragnatha 

Thalasjia 4 

Thalassohelix 4 

Thaloswroa 2 

Thargali. 1-V 

Tbcleophalla 390,  3 

Thdidomus 215,  3t>3.  S 

I   Therididie 14. 

Theridium 

Therasla 4ti2.  4 

I   Thinocjon 3 

Thinohyus 4 

Thomisid* 14, 

Thryothorui 111.  1 

:   Thynnus 2.i4,  2 

■nb.lliis 

Tinea 2 
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Torpedinidae 236 

Torpedo 236 

Totanus 104 

Trachela 22 

Trachinidae 272 

Trachinus 272 

Trachunis 2o7 

Trachypterus 269 

Trachypteridse 259 

Tragulus « 436 

Tricentes 297 

Trichiuridse 294 

Trichiurus 254 

Triconodon 412,  415 

Trifolium 878 

Trigia 278 

Triglida? 273 

Triisodon ^ 292,  800.  421 

Triisodontidx 294,  300,  421 

Tringa 104 

Tringo 160 

Trionyx 384,  337 

Triodopsis 393,  44i0 

Tripterygion 276 

Trochilus 107, 117,  118 

Trochomorpha. 400,  402 

Troglodytes «  125 

TnilU 244 

Trygon 240 

Tupaiidae 428 

Turdus 125 

Tursiops 289 

Tyrannus 107,  118 


Typhle 250 

Ulobonis 52 

Umbrina 269 

Unio ^ 131,  339 

Uranoscopidae 272 

Uranoscopus 272 

Una 146,  152 

Urodela 882 

Urosalpinx 328 

Ursus 425 

Valerianaceae 166 

Vallonia 393,  896 

Vampyrus 217 

Vinca 162 

Vireo Ill,  122 

VivcrraTus 321 

Viverridae 425 

Xerophila 892 

Xiphias 268 

Xiphiid« 258 

Xiphodontherium 437 

Xyrichthys 271 

Xysticus 52-57 

Yoldia 350 

Zenaidura 105,  126 

Zenida; 258 

Zeus 258 

Zonites 394 

Zonitidae 389 

Zoogenites 402 

Zygaena 234 

Zygoballus 80 
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Addiiion«  to  ihe  Museum. 

Allen.  Harrison.  M.D.  OnlheMoUr^ 
of  Picropine  Bals,  172.  On  the  ce- 
phalO' humeral  muicle  and  the  lo- 
calli^d  rudimeotal  cUvkle  ofCarniv- 
ora,  217.  Oq  [be  foramen  mairii urn 
of  ihe  common  Porpoise,  and  on  a 
human  lower  jaw  at    uouaual    size.    I 

Banki,  Nstliiii.    The  spider  fauna  of  i' 
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Formad.  Henry  F.,  M.  C.  announce' 
ment  of  death  of.  225. 

Foi,  Wm.  J.  Report  ou  the  Hrmen* 
ojitera  collected  in  Weil  Urecnlacid, 
10,  133. 
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Gieene,  Edward  L.  Eclogie  BotanicK, 
No.  1,857. 

Hayden  Memorial  Geological  Award. re- 
port of  Commiliee,  354. 

Heilpiin.  Angelo.  Appointmem  at 
Leader  of  Peaty  Relief  Ei>|)edilioii, 
10.  Report  o(  Peary  Relief  Expe. 
dilioo,  21P0.  Report  of  Piolessor  of 
Invertebrile  Paleoolology,  .VHI. 

Hockley.  Thoroai  "      ' 

death  of,  154. 
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McCook,  Rei.  H.  C,  D.  D.  DrtxeU», 
I  a  new  genus  ufspideis,  127. 
■  Mcehan,  Thomas.  Comributions  lo 
:  the  life  histories  of  plants,  No.  7: 
j  On  the  vitality  of  some  annual  plants  ; 
On  set r-i>oIli nation  in  Am*onia  taber- 
na'nionlana ;  On  a  special  form  ot 
n  Polygonum 
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fen;  A  node  of  variation  in  Siellaria 
media ;  On  the  sexes  of  the  Holly ; 
On  the  stamens  of  Ranmiculus  abor- 
tiTUs ;  On  the  character  of  the  stam- 
ens in  Ornithogalum  umbellatum ; 
Note  on  Barbarea  in  connection  with 
dichogamy,  IfU).  Contributions  to 
the  life-histories  of  plants,  No.  8: 
Eaphrasia  officinalis;  Notes  on  Gaura 
and  CEnothera ;  The  carpellary  struc- 
ture of  Nymphaea;  On  the  sexual 
characters  of  Rhus;  Rhus  chamse- 
moms ;  Dalibarda  repens ;  On  some 
morphological  distinctions  in  the 
genera  of  Ericaceae;  Vitality  of 
Seeds,  Lysimachia  atropurpurea ; 
Campanula  rotundifolia;  Cornus 
Canadensis ;  Aralia  hispida ;  Luzula 
campestris ;  Cakile  Americana ;  Hy- 
pericum ellipCicum;  Trifolium  hy- 
bridium ;  Lathyrus  maritimus ;  Loni- 
cera  coerulea ;  Raphanus  sativus ,  On 
the  nature  and  verrucse  in  some  Con- 
volvulaceae;  Polygonum  cilinode; 
Aster  tatarica,  850,  366.     Notes  on 

.  Monaida  fistulosa,  449.  Report  of 
Botanical  Section,  498. 

Miller.  Andrew  H.,  announcement  of 
death  of,  127. 

Mineralogical  and  Geological  Section, 
report  of,  600. 

Nassau,  Rev.  R.  H.  Notes  on  the 
Gorilla  (no  abstract),  10. 

Nolan,  Edw.  J.,  M.  D.  Report  of 
Recording  Secretary,  485.  Report 
of  Librarian,  489. 

Officers,  Councillors  and  Finance  Com- 
mittee for  1893,  608. 

Ornithological  Section,  report  of,  603. 

Parker,  Andrew  J.,  M .  D.,  announce- 
ment of  death  of,  154. 

Peary,  R.  E.  Greenland  Explorations, 
290.  Report  of  the  operations  of  the 
North  Greenland  Expedition  of  1891- 
1892.  342. 

Peary  Relief  Expedition,  authorization 
of,  10. 

Pilsbry,  H.  A.  Anatomy  of  West 
Indian  Helices,  128.  New  and  un- 
figured  Unionidse,  131.  A  new 
species  of  Pachychilus,  153.  On  the 
anatomy  of  Sagda,  Cysticopis,  iEgis- 
U  and  Dentellaria,  155,  213.  Notes 
on  a  collection  of  shells  from  the 
Sute  of  Tobasco,  Mexico,  324,  338. 
A  new  Marine  Gasteropod  from 
New  Jersey,  328.  Preliminary  out- 
line of  a  new  classification  of  the 
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Helices,  387.    Report  of  the  Concho- 
logical  Section,  495. 

Professor  of  Invertebrate  Paleontology, 
report  of,  500. 

Professor  of  Lower  Invertebrata,  report 
of,  501. 

Rand,  Theodore  D.  Geology  of  the 
Isle  of  Shoals,  324.  The  supix>sed 
South  Chester  Valley  Hill  Fault,  445. 

Rand,  Theodore  D..  William  W. 
Jefferis  and  1.  T.  M.  Cardeza,  M.  D. 
Mineral  localities  of  Philadelphia  and 
vicinity,  174.  Report  of  Mineralogi- 
cal and  Geological  Section,  500. 

Recording  Secretary,  report  of,  485. 

Redfidd,  John  H.  Report  of  Botani- 
cal Section,  498. 

Rex,  Geo.  A.,  M.  D.  Diachoea 
Thomasii,  a  new  species  of  Myxo- 
mycetes,  829. 

Report  pf  the  Biological  and  Micro- 
scopical Section,  494. 

Report  of  Botanical  Section,  498. 

Report  of  the  Conchological  Section^ 
495. 

Report  of  Corresponding  Secretary,  488» 

Report  of  the  Curator  of  the  Wm.  S. 
Vaux  Collections,  502. 

Report  of  Curators,  491. 

Report  of  the  Entomological  Section^ 
497. 

Report  of  the  Librarian,  489. 

Report  of  the  Mineralogical  and  Geo^ 
logical  Section,  500. 

Report  of  the  Ornithological  Section^ 
508. 

Report  of  Professor  of  Invertebrate 
raleontology,  500. 

Report  of  Professor  of  Lower  Inverte- 
brata, 501. 

Report  of  Recording  Secretary,  485. 

Report  on  the  Jessup  Fund, 

Rhoads,  Samuel  N.  The  birds  of  Souths 
eastern  Texas  and  Southern  Arizona 
oliserved  during  May,  June  and  July, 
1891,  98.  The  Birds  of  British 
Columbia  and  Washington  observed 
during  the  spring  and  summer  of 
1892   448. 

Roschcnbeiger,  W.  S.  W.,  M.  D.  Re- 
port of  Curators,  491.  Report  on  the 
Jessup  Fund,  504. 

Ryder,  John  A.  On  the  mechanical 
genesis  of  the  scales  of  fishes,  172, 
219.  Diffuse  pigmentation  of  the 
epidermis  of  the  oyster  due  to  pro- 
longed exposure  to  the  light :  regen- 
eration of  shell  and  loss  of  adductor 
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and  vivipariij'  o(  the  oysien  of  the 
oorthveM  coui  of  the  United  Slain, 
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endoparMites.  3B2.  Theprincipleof 
the  conservatian  of  energy  in  biolog- 
ical  evolution ;    a   reclamation    and 

critique,  447,  455. 

Stoti,  Wm.  B.  A  review  of  the  North 
American  Creodonia  vith  notes  on 
some  genera  which  have  been  re- 
ferred to  that  Group.  290,  2S1.  The 
evolution  of  the  premolar  teeth  in 
the  ktammals,  405. 

Sharp,  Benjamin,  M.  D.  On  the 
Hippa  emerita,  327.  Report  of  Cor- 
responding Secretary,  488.  Report  of 
Professor  of  Lower  Inveilebtnta,50l. 

Skinner,  Henry,  M.  D.  Report  of  En- 
lomoloeical  Section,  407. 
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Sloae.  Wilmer.  Birds  collected  bythe 
\Vc«    Greenland    Expedition,   I" 
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145.  Report  of  the  Ornithological 
Section,  603. 

Tryon,  Edw.  K..,  announcement  of 
death  of.  9. 

Walker,  Ernest.  The  autosporadic 
seeds  of  Oialis  stricia,  287,  288- 

Wolson,  Serena,  announcement  of 
death  of,  and  resolutions,  164. 

Willcox,  Jos.  A  theory  of  the  origin 
and  development  of  the  earth  and 
heavenly  bodtek  (no  abstract),  448. 

Wingale,  Harold.  Reoort  of  Biologi- 
cal and  Microicopical  Section,  494. 

Wiatar.  Isaac  J.  Remarks  on  the 
tjuanlity.  rate  of  consumption  and 
probable  duration  of  North  American 
coal  and  the  consequences  lo  air- 
brealMng  animals  of  its  entire  con- 
sumption, 10,  S2. 

Wm.  J,  V»u«  Collections,  report  of 
Curator  of.  602. 

Wright,  G.  Frederick.  Extra  Morainic 
drift  of  the  Susquehanna,  Lehigh 
and  Delaware  Valleys,  448,  409. 
Evidences  of  Ihe  eiisience  of  paleo- 
lithic man  in  America  (no  abstract], 
448. 
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-I1aiiii>'  ^Muhjiuai.  GnCfiJMiliiAi*  Kirvit, 
iUtk.  KitiiuB  VT.  Hufdeu  liuc  givea  tu  tliu  ABuItintf  of  XiUuiaI  • 

I  tnut  ihe  «uiii  of  8^51)0  ia  Uf  kiitiwu  ui  tbfr  Hnird#n 
SlVuurEid  nuilnxioil  Fuiit),  iu  fuiutubuitirulJau  at  Lrr  litirljantl,  tJui 
!■!«  Pmf  riitxliiiuut)  V-  Huyd^Ji,  M  \L.  IJ^.  R  Ai<aunliDp  lo  the 
Urnn  (irUii-  trii*l.  11  lirotim  mt^lul  uutl  tlif.  buliuiov  uf  rbu  i(it«TMt 
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■  COMVtTTCIS  FOK  1682. 

The  Spider  Fbud*  of  Ihe  Upper  Ciraga  Like  Baun.     (PImmjC 
ir.  III,  IV  «nd  V.) 

1^  Isaac  J.     Renuitu  on  Ihe  Quantity,  Rate  of  Comamplian  and  IVofaaUe  *' 
Dnratian  of  North   American   Gi»l  and  the  G)D«eqveticei  to  Air-braathinc 
t  combtuiion. 
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E^          observed  during  MaT.jQM  and  Jnly,  1891. 
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^V^^HE,  Rev.  H.  C.    Oraxelia,  a  new  Gennt  of  Spiden. 
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Bi^kavr,  H.A.     AnoMiny  or  WeiC  Indian  Helicet.     (Plate  VI.)       .        .         .        . 

'"mi 

J     PlLSMRY,  H.  A.    New  and  Unligured  Cnionida;.     (Bales  VII  and  VIII.) 

isi    T  ^ 

F-\.  Willi-wJ.     RciM..I  0.1  Ihe  Uy^iiciKii^iiTj  t-illecltil  in  Wc,,l  Grei-nhnd.     . 
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IVW.J.r.      A  urn-  Si.-dr.s  of  I'yc....;.. mini  from  California,     ;l'l*ieX.)    . 
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PUBLICATION  COMMITTEE. 

J>inD  II.  KWit»v,  Kiiw.  I  VwM,  M  I)., 

IVtiitiu  Hiaiua,  AMffrii  llrii.ltiw,' 

KIMTOIl:  Ki.».>m.  .t,  Nor.**,  St.  I), 


I.  .1,  aOIESOKB. 
"'<IAK  i^rARt:. 


PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE 

ACADEMY  OF  NATURAL  SCIENCES] 


OF  PHU.ADELPHIA. 


"=«!!,: 


thHN«f>tiiir)MurthaJaiTRiilLiuiJPBeUl,  luid3urviilDiDBlX(Qu 
17  to  ISB!,     Tho  price  per  voldnm  of  tbor  pftrti  ii  ll«.  of  M  |.ef  )u  - 

III  11.  (iiliiiiii  i\2M  iier  voluiBB,  or|a.7S  p»r  [i*rt.     VoJ,  Vtl  nunhilDi  ' 

'  ..  Ml  J'liuua  of  OakaU  ruid  Nvbnukft,  iritb  «  &7I>d]uiI*  of  tliir  Miuamallui 

'    '.  "x-rirm."    lUiutriitad utitb thtrly plftlu).    Dj Jiuki'uLkiut,  M.  D.,  1,1..  1*. 

.  < .'  -IT  TnR  JiiDniiJLL,  INIT  to  lAiZ,  id  plglil  Tolumm,  uuturu,   mnj  Iw 

.  i..i,oni,  imd  to  tUe  public,  W8- 

-   i-i'H  or  Tun  PiiootKnixaH  of  tlin  \mdtuiy,  rmlilUlii-rl  in  naimn,  INtl   in 

l|Mv.   vi   nuLcb    uiKbl  ToliiDiiM  vsri  iMiujilotal   I>oc.  lit,  1145(1,  nwf  be  obuliiiA't  M  fUl  In 

the  tinroKD  (^XRiKi  nv  TnB  FluMTRRniNAit,  oninmgiietiic  Jtiouaty  1,  IRIiT  |<>f  itfiioli 
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fer  roluino  anixmlt-l; ;  iu>il  U>  lh«  unblig,  ta,7A  )H<r  rulauio. 

Tbo  Tnrnii  SiRiiia   ur  tur  PnocntDtNini.  llltutratai],   MiunivndUK  Junnarr   I,  ISIU 

(iif  wliiuh  Mmiljf-two  TolwoM  *#ro  «>>niplul«il  Doo,  31.  ISJJf),  It  j>iililisbe.I  st  tf 
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